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SURAT. 


CHAPTER T. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The district of Kumt, 1 * lying between 20° 1 5' 0' nnd 21° 28" 0* north 
latitude, nnd 72° 38 U " and 78° 30 ' 30 " ca«t longitude,® has n total 
area of 1,(JG9 square miles, and n population ot 007,087 souls, or 
•‘503 to the square mile. 3 Of £223,828 (Rs. 22,38,280), tho total 
realizable land revenue, £223,202 (11*., 22,32,020) were recovered 
before tho close of the year ending the 31st July 1875. 
ft'* (1 , * 

* Situated on the shore of the Arabian Sen, where its wnters begin 
to narrow into tho Gulf of Cambay, the district of Surnt stretches for 
about eighty miles from the Dnmangnngn river northwnrds to the 
Kiin. On the north a line, following for about fort 3- miles the course 
of the.Ruu, and then passing eastwards for fifty miles more till it 
ends "in Vine of tho southern spurs of the Rnjpipht hills, separates 
Kuint from ’the- district of"Hvoncb and the AVasravi sub-division of 
the Thiroda state. Tlio eastern boundary is more irregular. At its 
northern extremity, leaving ll.fjpipln on the left, it runs for thirty 
miles south to the Tnpti, where, for a .short distance, it follows the 
course of tho river we*.twnid, and then crossing with Bavoda territory 
on the left, it stretches south Tor about t\vcnty miles, llerc a, belt 
of lluroda land, about ten miles broad, cuts through the boundary 
line, passing westwards <0 the sea. But, again beyond this break, 
*. ffiffi mg the lands of the •potty states of Bunsda nnd Dhnvnmpor 
, i he lwnuijlary stretches southwards, drawinggridunll}' 
tUs£Hl, at t he ex t rem c C- thud i strict, it.r p proii ek- 

es within fifteen miles of lbt>^ca'. t *TJ^”thc ruuHHH(fc#!« ’Pbrtugnttso 
pvt^-Moies, scp'jus^>d5<^ < nn;:l^]s of tho Surt.t and Tauna districts, 


1 'lit* Sunt dirtrict orcupioK,nhoht one-half ot the area known ns tlio Sunt AIM- 
• hi, or territory of tn only -eight sab. divisions. Tim portion of frnjarAt ton Inch this 
mum is apilicd may lie roughly described ns the lamia that lie between the Kiin and 
tlir IJamaiigaTig 1 riven andpvcst of £b>i lUjpinln, ItAn-da, ami Rlmrainpor states. A 
lint of tho twenty-eight jauhsin isions will ho liiuml Ik low, p. 01. Those not included 
in tlio Surat diatriet arc now in tho hand! of His Highness tho GAokwAr. . 

1 Tho latitudes and longitudes show n in this account have liecn a upplied by thcollioer' 
in charge ot tlioGujnrAtpiityof the Great Trigonometrical Suncy. 

3 Population figurct] v lien nothing to thdcontrarj is laid, arc taken from tho Census 
Return*! »f 1ST". 

' u 700 — £ 
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2 DISTRICTS. 

into the Nagar-Haveli division on tho south-east, and Daman on 
the south-west. The area included within these limits, does not 
all form a part of the Surat district. Two belts of' land, each about 
fifteen miles in breadth, one running north and south, the other cross- 
ing from east to west, divide tho'district into three distinct sections. 
Of these, ono on tho north-west, about twenty-five miles long and . 
twenty broad, includes the rich alluvial lands on either side of tho 
estuary of the river Tiipti ; the second, about thirty miles long and 
from five to twenty miles broad, forms the north-east comer of the 
district ; the third, twenty-five miles long and from fifteen to twenty 
broad, comprises the southern partB of the Surat plain, where it 
narrows between the BSnsda and Dlinrampor states and tho sea. 
With the exception of the north-eastern division, each of these groups 
contains territory belonging to Native chiefs. In the north-west, 
on the right bank of the TApti, nre some Baroda villages, and on the 
left are the lands that go to make up the estate of the chief of Sachin. 
Within tbe limits of the southern division arc included a iract of 
territory about eight miles long and six miles broad, and an ibolatcd 
village, both belonging to His Highness the Gdekwiir. 

The area included in the district of Surat is, for administrative 
purposes, distributed over eight sub-divisions, with an average area 
of 208 square miles, containing on nn average the lands of 107 villages, 
and a population of 75,885 souls. The following summary gives the 
chief statistics of each of these sub-divisions : — 


Comparative Summary of the Chief Sul-divisional Details of the 
' • Surat District. 
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( ) population o£ Chorfjt includes the population (107.119) ot tho city ol Surat. 


foS^M •?“ alluvial plain stretching from north to south 

0 gradual m sloping from, the 
go lands to the east of the district, westwards to the shores of-lhe 
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SURAT. 3 

Arabian Son. To tlio north, along tho delta of tlio Tupti, tlio plain 
stretches from enst to west for about bixty miles. But south of this 
(ho lino of coast bends inwards, and ns, at tho sumo time, tho hills 
draw, towards tho sea, tho plain country' is gradually reduced till, in 
the extreme south, its breadth is but littlo nioro tlmn fifteen miles. 
Though, taken ns a whole, they form n plain broken by but few rising 
ground*!, tho lands of tho district vary front tho rich level stretches 
of alluvial soil in the north-west, to tho poorer tracts in tho south-east, 
furrowed in some places by (ho channels of quick-flowing strenms, 
and in others raised into barren and rocky uplands. Again, especially 
in tho northern parts of tho district, the aspect of tho plain varies in 
accordance with its distance from the son. Here the laud is divided 
into three holts running, from north to south, parallel to tlio line of 
flic const. Nearest the sea is a barren btrctch of sand-drift and salt 
marsh, behind that a rich highly cultivated plain, and further cast 
poorer and more open land rising gradually into a wild tract of hill 
and forc-t. 

The line of coast along a great part of its length is fringed by rows 
of small hills of drifted sand. These in some places are dry and barren. 
In others tliov contain springs of fresh water, and have their sides en- 
closed with hedges, and covered with a growth of creepers and pnlrn 
* trees. But through tlio openings of river-mouths the tidal waters find 
n ready entrance, and, passing behind (ho dri ft sof lieaped-upsnnd, lonvo 
(lie* main course of tlio st ream, and along small winding channels mnke 
their way through miles of low-lying country. Over n largo area the 
tide regularly flow**, and this remains a salt marsh. But other hinds 
generally beyond tlio roach of the sea are, at times of high springs, 
covered with u shallow film of salt water. As the water dries off, the 
burfnee shrivels into thin flakes of cartli, and afterwards is agniu 
reduced to dust. This dust, Ixirno in clouds before the strong sea- 
breeze of tlio hot-wcatlier months, by its drought and bitterness, 
blights the crops and damages tho soil of cultivated fields. In this 
tract, with the except ion of a few favoured spot s, the water is brackish 
and scanty ; cultivation is confined within small limits ; and tho 
population, almost nil seamen, are support ed by (lie snlo of dried fish, 
or engago in tlio local trallio up the channels of tlio navigable crocks. 

Tho licit, of highly cultivated land (lint lias beyond therencliof the 
tidnl waters varies considerably in breadth in different parts of tho 
district. Broadest in tho north of the district, it is further to tho 
south, liy the nearer approach of the sea and tlio hills, generally 
confined within narrower limits till, in tho extreme south, it almost 
entirely .disappears. In the north tho deeper loam brought down 
by tlio Tiipti gives a uniformly rich and level aspect to tho central 
parts of (lie district. But further south, where the streams arc smaller 
anil more rapid, the surface of tho plain is rougher, and differences of 
soil more apparent . Tn the hollows near tho beds of streams are plots 
of most fertile land, highly cultivated, and rich in trees. But between 
theso low-lying tracts tlio uplands that form the water-sheds of 
tlio stream**, though nowhere more than slightly raised nbovo tho 
general level of tho plain, hnvo a thinner s<jil and ft more scanty* 
supply of water. -Those tracts of land, bearing only grass or the 
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lmrdier Ports o£ brushwood, nro used ns village grazing grounds, anti 
ha ro a somewhat rough nnd unenred-Ior look. 

Towards tlio cast, beyond the belt of rich black soil, the Irani 
grows gradually poorer. The level of the plain, more deeply ‘•earned 
by- river-beds, is, at tlio Paine time, relieved by mounds and plateaux 
of rising ground. Tlio pooler lands cut up by lire beds of ‘•mall 
streams are, in some places covered over large areas, with a growth or 
prickly-peor, acacia, dnto trees, mid other of the coarse varieties of 
indigenous timber, lint even where the hoil is richer, signs of high 
cultivation become gradually fewer, nrnl the huts of poor, ill-fed; almost 
unsettled, tribes tako tbc place of the rich villages of skilled peasant". 
In tho extreme cast even tlio rough tillage disappears, tlio natural vege- 
tation grows more nnd more dense, and tho land mci ges into the hills 
nnd forests known us tho D.'tngs ; ft trnct which, except by the wilder 
tribes, can be visited only at certain seasons of the year. The extent 
to which the district of Surat stretches into this region of forest varies 
considerably at different parts of its eastern boundary, in the north 
of tho lauds of tlio Mfmuvi sub-division, passing eastwards through 
a rough nnd unhealthy country, include large tracts or forest land 
uncultivated nnd peopled by the rudest -tribes. Hut further unit li, 
first a strip of Unrodrt territory, mtd lower down the lauds of .the 
llnnsdn and Dlmrninpor states, occupy the greater part of tlio sjnoo 
between the well-tilled fields of llirtloli and the nlmost uninhabited 
forests of tbc Dangs. Again, ns the hills draw clo.-or to tho sen, 
though tlicir immediate elopes lie hevnnd, their spurs stretch west- 
wnnls within the limits of the Cliilchli sub-division. I'innlly, in tho 
extremo south, the district throughout its whole breadth lias* to some 
extent, tho chnrnctcrof tlio more inland parts further north. The 
Burfnco of the plain is rugged, furrowed by water-course*, and dotted 
with isolated mounds; the soil is poor, nnd the water unwholesome; 
tlio people nre few, and ill-fed. - Much land is waste or given up to 
grass, and tho scanty tillage is coufiaed to the raising of the coarser 
varieties of graiu. ' . 

Though in eomo places undiiloting sharply, and in others rising 
into wide-swelling eminence, rho surface of’ the district is, on f ho 
•whole, bnt seldom raised- ntyoVe the average elevation of 150 foot * 
In the north, near thovillngo of Tadkesar, on the right hank of tho 
I.ipti, and further east 'in tho Mtinrtvi sub-division, chains of flnt- 
Jopped Mils, from 200 to S00 root in height;’ *m>tcli norlhwarttVfd 
tlio main lines of tho E%ip!n range. Fouth of the Tnpti n succes- 
sion of high lands, running-north-east from tho Snbyiulri mountains 
to tuo.left> bank of tlio T.upti,*aejwitto tbo plains of Ivlmndchli and 


averaga elevation nboyo tlio lncanira loiel of a littliV,, than Cl) feet? Thu M 
lowing nro the heights of tlicso Ktntions nhove the Town II nil 
point 100 feet below tbo beneb murk nt tlio north etui nf thu rt r Ji * ft 

Tom, Hall, and approximately SO feet hclosv the me'nli! level -rirf? nnhs 1 ’ 
Balanr, 123-75 ; Dnngn, 135-78 ; Bilimorn, 114 78 ; AmnUlrt lea'is ! V,- 22 : 

Siieliin, 121-48 ; Surat, 139-78 j Aniroll, 141-78 SAcii, Tm-js . k;,,? u, i-‘ n ' l !' < V S: 
Sanitary Commissioner's Itcport for 1873, p. 12. - ' ^ uu > Jo.— Bomh.iy 
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Surat. The northern extremity of this range of hills lies considerably 
beyond the eastern boundary of Snrat. But further to the south, ns 
they draw nearor to tho const, their western spurs stretch within tho 
limits of the district till, in the" south-east, ranges of high hills are 
seen in tho distance, and across its southern limit the plain itself is 
broken by uplands and low ridges of rock. Besides these spurs from 
tho Riijpipla hills on the north-cast, and tho outlying slopes of tho 
Snhyadri hills on tho south-east, the lovel of tho plain is in somo 
places broken by small isolated peaks, varying in height from fifty 
to GOQ feet. About four miles to tho north-cast of biota, a villngo 
about fifteen miles east of Surat, an isolated hill rises from the sur- 
rounding plain to a height of about 100 feet. Further to the south, 
about twenty-two miles north of Daman, and six from tho const, a 
group of small hills gives its nnmo to tho village of Dungri* These 
hills, seven in number, and varying in height from fifty to eighty feet, 
extend over an area of about one square mile. Their sides are cover- 
ed with a stunted growth of small teak trees, ond, mn country almost 
without stones, their rocks provo a valuable quarry. Tvteho miles 
further to tlic south,' tho hill of Purucra rises to a height of about 
500 feet above the plain. 1 Near its base the spurs were till lately 
/J8G3) covered with a growth of forest trees Hesse v ««»gh to nttivet 
panthers and other beasts of prey. At tho top of tho hill are the rums 
of an old fort, which, formerly a place of sonic consequence, was, to 
prevent misappropriation, dismantled during tho mutinies of 185 7, 2 
About five miles to.thc south of Piimem, tho mined fort of lYinli, 
tun'd to havc„bccn'built by tho Portuguese, stands on a slight cim- 
ncncej tho most northerly of a sei-ies of small rocky hills tlmt from 
‘this point crop' - up at intervals southwards to tho Daman coast. Of 
tho high grounds in the extremo .south of tho district the most 
prominent are on tlic right -bank of tbo Kolnk river, six miles to tbo 
south of P.frdi, the fort aud small bill of Bngwara, and cloro by, two 
saddle-backed bills which rise to a height, of nbout 420 feet. 

Except the Kim and T.ipti in •‘the north, tho district contains no 
rivers of any great size. But though ;s]iqTt and of scanty volume, tho 
southern streams are valuable, supplying, by their deep navigable 
tidal estuaries, nn outlet for tbo produce qf:fbo district, and forming • 
good fair-weather ports for tho small craft ougnged in tho coasting 
trade. The character of tho course of tliesp - smaller streams Tories 
but. little. Rising' iu tbo , high lands to the east of the district 'fliey ■ 
flow westwards, in ninny cases ovor rocky beds, between banks wido ■ 
apart, formed sometimes of alluvial cliffs and nt otboF places sloping 
gently to tbo stream. Swollen into , -torrents in tbo rainy season,* tho 
freshes sooii pass off,,iuul in tbo dry weather only a scanty flow of wafer 
remains, here triokling among tho stones, nod again forming btill deep 
pools. 3 .Below tho influence of the lido tho streams, passing between 
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* This measurement is supplied by tlic Superintendent of Revenue Survey, Gujarit. 
Mr. Wynne (Records, Geological Survoy of India, I„ 2-32) gives 200 feet, • rougldy 
measured liy a baromctcr.at its summit." _ , 

» Further details, will bo found below under the head of Towns and Places of 
Interest (PArncru). ' ’ ' ' 

s Records, Geological Snrvcy of India, L, 2-31. 
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banks of slime and mud, are, forboats of about fifty tons burden, 
generally navigable as far as ten miles from the coast. 

The Kim, with a course seventy miles in length, and a drainage 
area estimated at 700 square miles, forming the northern limit of 
the Surat district, falls into the Gulf of Cambay, about twenty miles 
to the north of the estuary of the Tdpti. Rising in the Rdjpiplahills, 
the Kim for the first fifty miles of its course passes through ltajpipla 
territory and tho Wasrdvi division of the Baroda state. For, the re- 
maining twenty miles the river winds in a westerly direction between 
the Ahkleswar snb-division of the Broach district on the right and the 
Olpid sub-division of Surat on tlie-left. Bike the other rivers of the 
district, the course of the Kim lies betweeu high hanks of earth and 
mud, the northern bunk being steeper and more rugged than that 
on the south. 1 The fall in the bed of the river .is rapid, and its stream, 
thongh in times of flood it is difficult to cross, in the fair season 
dwindles down to a succession of pools. • Its, waters are not used for 
irrigation ; and though the tidal wave is felt for some miles up the 
channel, there is not depth enough to allow of the passage .of. boats. ■ 

The river Tdpti, or more corroctly Tdpi, has a course, including 
windings, of about 4S0 miles, a drainage area of about 30,000 mile^J 
and carries to the sea a volume of water estimated to vary from an" 
hourly discharge of 120,000,000 cubic yards during seasons of 
extreme flood to 25,000 cubic yards towards the close of the dry-*., 
weathor months. 3 The 450 miles of the Tapti’s course, westward’ ' 
from the high lands of Central India to the sen, may he divided into 
four chief sections : the first, of 150 miles, from its source in the west 
of the groat SiHpura plateau through parts of the Central Provinces 
and Beri r till, a few miles .below the town of Bm-hanpur, it en- 
ters the plam of XMndesh; the second, of 180 miles, its passage 
across Khandesh ; the third, whore the waters of tho river through 
fi f y ““*5® of 1 " 1 !, on . d rockpfqrceUeir way down to tho low landB 
of Gujardt ; and tho fourth, .seventy miles more, across the alluvial 

** Though the original stream may bo traced for some miles further 
a sacred reservoir in the town of Multdi, in the Betnl district- of the* 
Centaal Provinces,, ls gonerally considered the source of- the river 
Aft 1 e , r the stream runs at first through open and 

r partially cultivated., lands,- nnd then cuts its way between the two 
of the Sdtpuro mountains, the Chikalda hills of BerSrcm the 
left, and the .wilder range, ,of Kftlibliit on tho right. Beyond ths 
.gorge the hills again retire. But for tho first .150 miles of its courae 
< • . . • ~ 

al ^ ° £ . a “ EOrthcm ** sro givon in the Broach Statical 

: iIr - Sanndent (Sketch of the Mountaine anti Bivcrs of ImlH- oil • 

^‘^ h0lCD ^“ d 27 .M»6iaarc mile, tho tl^tSc area Thi balLSI*® * 41 
inthetorf soemsto agree somewhat more cWIot.-ui, r; 1 , 6 6 ™ ma ‘ e given 

vcy of the river (1852*), of which dSnrcShdoi ^li'f ? f Mr< ,»?■*« ™r- 
treme flood is calculated, for a body of irat^r aufficlenf tiTfin V 1 tl,nes of ox_ 

the hrink of its hanks, tho lw3 , of «W T4pti to 

Similar mcaacuromonts in February UWcavc *“¥" “MoyISflO, 

yorfle Of water.— Bombay Goyer&enT MK iSM&SS 1 1°°^ cubi -° 
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spurs oC tlic Sntpnra range still somewhat closely hem in llio valley 
of tlic TApti. Falling rapidly from tlio SAtpura uplands, through 
a deep-cut clinnncl from 100 to lot) yards wide, the flood- waters 
of tlie river soon drain away, leaving in tlic dry season a stream 
wliicli, pnssing over a rocky lied, can in many places Ijo foiled. The 
banks, though high, arc not steep, and, except whero sharply cut by 
n turn in the river’s conrso, the}' slope gradually to the level of tlio 
stream ; aiul, like tlic country round, are covered with forest trees, 
brush-wood, and grass, a shelter to wild animals of every kind. 

During the next ISO miles, tlio TApti passes through tlio plain 
country of KliAndesli. At its eastern extremity, wliorcit is separated 
l»y only u slight fall from the plain of ller.tr, tlio level of the lands 
of KhSndeshis from 700 to 750 feet above tlio sea. From this point 
they slope towards tlic nortli-wost until they reach tlio high lands 
that divide KhAndcsh from Surat. Tn its passage through KhAndcsh 
tlio TApti receives several tributaries. Of- these the chief arc, on 
tlie left hank, tlie Reran, the W'Aghur, the Girna, the llori, tlio 
P.tnjhra, and .tlio Shiva*. On tlic right hank, the neighbourhood of 
tlic SAtpum hills prevent*" tlio formation of any large tributaries. 
>3nt from this side come the Suki, the Aner, the Aruiitlwiiti, the Gomai, 
'and tlie AVAler. For tlio Jlrst 100 miles of its course in KhAndcsh the 
TApti pm-Vc's through n flat mid well-cultivated country. Tlie banks, 
from 250 to -100 yards apart, and generally raised about sixty feet 
above tbe bed of tlie stream, consist of two parts, n lower deposit of 
yellow earth, and a covering layer of black soil, the whole raised but 
little above tlio level of the surrounding country. Except in a few 
places, whore tlio bed of tlie-stream is crossed by rocky barriers, tlio 
water, after tlio floods of tlic rainy season arc over, flows over gravel 
shoals, in numerous channels, ■until a general breadth of from 150 to 
300 feet, a depth varying from nine to eighteen inches, and a velo- 
city of from two to three miles an hour. 1 During tlio last twenty 
miles of its KliAndesli course, ns, it draws near the west of tlio 
district, hills appearing in the plain, ott cither sido of tlio river scild 
down spurs close to its banks ; the laud, no longer tilled, is covered 
with thick forests ; and. the only' signs of inhabitants nro clusters of 
three or four I3Jiil huts. At tlio snmo .tiiuo the stream, forcing its 
way among stones and bouldors, quickens into rapids, or shoots over 
bnrriers of rock. 

-Here, at the narrow pas'* age known ns the Deer’s Leap, or Uaran- 
fal, the descent from KliAndeshto the plain of GnjnrAt begins. This 
section of the river’s course, consisting partly of still deep basins bor- 
dered by high cliffs, and partly of rapids' formed by bnrriers of rack, 
extends through moro than fifty miles of a wild,.nlmost uninhabited, 
country. . 

On leaving the DAng forests the TApti enters on its last stage, 
the pftsengo, of fifty miles in -a direct lino, or, including windings, of 
seventy miles across tlio Surat plain to the sen. For the first forty 


1 These arc Mr. Edward's figures, taken during tlic survey of tlie river, March 
to May 1852. 
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miles the river with some windings runs, on the whole, to the north- 
west; below tlmt, for ten miles, it turns to the south-west, nnd then, 
suddenly striking to the north and winding first westw erds, and npnin 
back towards the south-east, at the city of Surat, nboul twelve miles 
from its month, it again sweeps to the south-west. ‘5 lielow Stunt the 
course of the river continues westward till, ns they near the sea, its 
waters tnko n final bond to the south. Those seventy miles .of tjio 
TApti’s course ate naturally divided into two parts, above nnd liehWv 
the limit of tlio tidal wave. Of these the upper or fic«Ii-wnlrr 
section includes about forty miles, mid the lower or tidal section 
hut littlo moro tlinn thirty. Though they gradually merge into 
each other, the character of these two sect ions is in several respects 
distinct. In tlio upper part the river passes through the less culti- 
vated tracts in the east of tlio Surat plain. And it is only when tlio 
village of WAgliccLn is passed twenty-two miles west of the point 
wlioro it enters tlio district, tlint tlio Inst spur of the JRdjpipln hills 
is left behind. At this pnrt of its course tlio river flows between 
bnnks from 500 to 1,000 yards apnrt, formed of thirty to forty feet of 
tough, yellowish clay, interspoincd with layers of limestone, ami capped 
with n deposit of from two to four feet of btiick soil. 

During almost tlio whole of its courso of Ihiriy-two miles ns a 
tidal river, tlio Tiipti passes through the rich highly cultivated plain 
that forms the central pnrt of tlio district of Sumt. Only fern few 
miles beforo it falls info tlio sea are the lands' through which the 
river passes barren nnd lirihlo to he submerged by the tides. Hclow 
Pnlri the courso of the river stretches for about eight miles towards the 
south-west ; then near the village of M'nniclin, w here the tides daily 
ebb nnd flow, it winds westwards for nbout two miles. Here, a little 
nbovo tlio village of Amroli, the limit of ordinary navigation, it strikes 
for three miles sharply to the north-west till, nt "Wnri&v, the lowest 
ford in tho courso of the river, it bends for tlnce miles more to the 
south-west ; then winding ngain to the south-east, it runs for four 
miles in a lino almost parallel to its former course to the city of 
■ tin rut, wlioro it again strikes suddenly towards the south* west, 
*30 sharp is this curve in the river’s course tlmt though hv water Sumt 
,is moro tlinn ten miles from Amroli, by land the distance is -hut 
littlo more tlinn two. * Below Surat the river stretches to the 
south-west till, about four miles from its mouth, it turns to the left 
and, gradually widening, flows southwards into tho sea. During this 
section of its courso tlio hanks have littlo of the steep and rough 
character they hern- further up the strenm. Below the limit of tho 
tide, ns the current becomes wruker, the land on either side of the 
■river is less heaped up, till, within seven miles of PAlri, so little is it 
wised above tho level of tho strenm that, for about two miles between 
tbo villages of AVnrfvclin and FulpAro, in times of flood tlio river, 
overtopping the left bank, nnd in n great body of water rushing 
westwards, 1ms moro than once flooded tho city of Snmt. Further 
down tho stream, nt tho more nlmipt turnings, ns on tho right bank 
nt JR And or, nud at Sural about two miles further down on tho left ■ 
bank, the outer edgo is heaped up by tlio force of tho current into a 
high steep cliff. But below ItArulcr tlio right bank soon drops 
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again, and continues low and shelving fifteen miles to the son. So, 
too, within a few miles of Surat tho left bank that, for a mile or two, 
was raised from twenty to thirty foot nbovc tho stream, has ngain 
sunk so low that at high tide tho water, overlapping tho bank, passes 
beyond, covering a largo area of laud. 

Below tho limit of the tide tho bed of tho river is covered by a 
layer of mud. This deposit varies from a few inches, whore the tide 
Tans strong, to ns much as four foot in tho still bonds of tho river. 
Opposite thocityofSui~.it, at, Umrn, two miles, and at AIngdala, four 
miles, further to the west, the sand washed down in times of ilood has 
formed banks nud shoals. Especially is this tho case near tho mouth 
of the river, where the currents of the stream and tide mooting have, 
across almost the entire breadth of tho river, thrown up alternate 
layers of sand and clay. Borings mado in 1 85 1 showed that tho beds 
of sand nnd gravel in tho channel of tho river woro firm and un- 
yielding, the stratum of sand without gravel was compact, and tho 
clay in all cases stiff. 

In its passage through the Surat, district tho only important tribu- 
tary received by the TApti is tho "Whreli. This stream, rising in 
the western spurs of the RAjpiphv hills, Uows’towards the south-west 
across the Mandvi sub-division, nud after a course of about fifteen 
miles joins the TApti on its right hank at tho village of Pipnrin, forty 
‘miles from the sen. 

itfc tho WAghechn rapids, about forty miles from’ its month, the 
trap rock in si In forms several islands in tho bod of the TApti. 
These islands, though occasionally linhlo to bo flooded, nro covered 
with trees ns well ns with grass and hushes. Of the hanks of snndand 
clay that rise above the ordinary level of the TApti’s stream, the 
chief 1 lies in a bend of tlio right bank of tho river about five miles 
below tho city of Surat. Near tho mouth of tho river, insido of tho 
bar, arc also one or two flntwoodcd islands. 

In its course through the Surat district there nro two important 
femes across tho TApti. From the town of l\[nndvi, on tho right bank 
of the stream, about sixty miles from its mouth, a boat crosses to 
tho villages on tho southern hank. Tho other ferry plies between 
tho city of Surat nnd the villages on tlio northern hank. Tho TApti 
cun he forded at three places within the British territory. Of these 
Ivnrod is the highest up, about fifty-six milcB from tho sea ; tlio next, 
Bodlinn, about forty; and "WariAv, about twenty miles from tho 
mouth of tho river. 

At presont (1 87G) tho navigation of the TApti is confined to the 
last' twenty miles of its course. Before tho dnys of railways it 
was at ono time thought that tho TApti might bo mndo tho highway 
for tho carringo of tho produce of KhAndcsh nnd tho Central Pro- 
vinces to the sea. With' this object, in 1852 n survey of tho TApti 


1 Tliis bank is gc..— ’ 
below , p. 18 J , - ’ 

Perhaps the v 
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•was made. This survey extended over a distance of 232 miles 
from the city of Surat to near tho east of Ehandesh at the junction 
of the lYaghur and TApti rivers. Beyond the eastern limit of KMn- 
desh, during the first 150 miles of its course, the bed of the TApti is 
too Touch to permit of its navigation by boats. The only use which 
its waters serve for purposes of trade is the floating down of timber 
in times of flood, and even then the channel is so broken that the 
wood is said frequently to be sucked into secret currents and lost. 
Tho 232 miles of the TApti’s course, surveyed by Mr. Edwards in 
1852, have been divided by him into eleven sections : five open 
stretches, varying in length from eleveii to fifty-eight miles ; five rocky 
barriers of, on an average, about two miles in length j and a special 
section, fifty-one miles long, on the whole rocky and hard to navigate, 
through which the stream forces its way from the plain of Khdndesh 
to the low-lying lands of Gujarat. 


Survey, 1652. Of each of the eleven sections Mr. Edwards has supplied the 

following details 1 : Beginning with the portion of the river furthest 
from the sea, the first section, forty-nine miles long, extends from tho 
junction of the WSghur river on the left bank of tho Tdpti, about 
thirty-three miles below BurhAnpnr, westwards to the junction of the 
Bori. This part of the river presented no greater hindemnee to navi- 
gation than twenty-seven gravel shoals and one light rocky ledge. At 
the junction of the Bori the second section begins, consisting of a 
barrier of rocks extending across the bed of the TApti for a distance of 
one mile and 795 feet. But this barrier was not formidable, and, it was 
estimated, might be removed ata cost of not more thaniC150 (Rs. 1,500) .- 
Below these rocks the third division stretches westwards for fifty-eight 
miles and 1,575 feet, as far as the village of PrakAsha, in the SMda 
sub-division. This section was found to contain thirty-six gravel 
shoals and nine ledges of rock, but none of them large enough to 
prevent the passage of boats. At Prakiisha rocks again 'blocked 
up the channel, forming a barrier extending over a distance of one 
mile and 3,020 feet, in character much like that formerly found at 
the junction of the Bori river. ' Through this barrier it was esti- 
mated that a passage could. bo cleared at a cost of £250 (Rs’-2 600) 
This rough. section is again .followed by an open reaoh .extending over 
a distance of twenty miles and 2,143 feet, with fewer shoals’ than 
the former stretch, and a slight increase in the number of obstructions 
from rocks. ‘-The riverias now reached tho Wild country "nt -the 
westof Khindesh, and it is here. that tho first serious obstruction to 
navigations met. This passage, beginning with a rapid falling 8-5 
feet in a total length of 6Q5 feet, extends over a; distance of one mile and 
5,120 feet, the stream shooting over four successive ridges of rock 
Further on, the stream, among rocks andboulders, dashing over seven 
smaller barriers of rock, -enters a rough passage with a fall of 18-69 
feet .in a length of 725 feet,' called, from, the narrowness of the 
channel and the wildness of its hanks, the Haranfdl; or Deer’s Lean' 
To clear' a channel fit for the passage “of -boats through these rocks 


• l . 

v Condensed from Mr. Edward’* report.— Trans. JBom. Geos’, 6oc,, XI., ig.oy 
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left Imnk and a lofty is! mid, thickly covered with ncacin, or hi Ural 
trees, and tlie other uniting with the main stream. After pricing tho 
island ns far ns lMtim, tho water is ngnin collected in nn extensive 
pool, with n few rocks here and there. Below thispoint, to the limits 
of tho ordinary navigation, there nro fow obstructions, tho river form- 
ing long nnd deep pools over beds of gravel. In spile of the difficul- 
ties mentioned above, Mr. Edwards wns nble nt tiro driest Benson of 
tho year — tho months of April nnd May — to bring down the whole way, 
without once taking it out of tho water, n boat fifteen feet long, 
four foot four inches wide, nnd drawing, when empty, one foot of 
water, no estimated that at a total cost of £5,355 (Its. 53,550) nil tho 
obstructions might bo removed, and tho stream opened for trade over 
a distance of 232 miles. Tho average annual expenditure on estab- 
lishment nnd in keeping tho channel of the river clear ho calculated 
at £650 (Its. 6,500). with regard to the prospects of developing 
a river traffic, Mr. Edwards was of opinion llint the whole produco 
of Kbimdesh nnd a portion of tho exports from Berdr nnd Central 
India would find their way by tho T.tpti to Sumf. Tho ve*-«ek best 
suited for this trade wore, in his opinion, bouts ninety-six feet long, 
eight foot wide, nnd two feet deep, nblo to cany loads of about 
thirteen tons. Such boats, lie cnlcnlntcd, could bo made of wood at 
a cost of £50 (Its. 500) each, and with tho help of the currant on tlio 
way down, and the strong westerly winds on thoratum voyage, could 
complete, oil mi average, eight trips in the year. No nt tempt would 
seem to have been ninde to cany ont Mr. Edwards* scheme, nnd nfew 
years afterwards, with tho construction of tho railway from Bombay 
through Khundcsli nnd Bcr.ir, tho * necessity of providing wnter- 
enrringe for the produce of those countries ceased. To remove tho 
sand-hnnks from tho month of tho river, nnd form n harbour nt or 
near the town of Surat,. was oho of tho original schemes framed liy 
tlio projectors of tho Bombay, Burodn, mid Central Indin Bailwny. 
No steps were, however, 'taken to cany ont this part of the original 
plan, and, with the exception of nu unsuccessful attempt to uso tho 
force of the current to work a drcdging-nmcliine, no effort would 
seem to -have beenmndo to improve tho navigation of tlio Tdpti. 

* ^ Ctn >lt show 'the present (1870) state of the channel 

grouutb^ the city of Surat: Tho anchorage 



. . . ■ dangerous for^hips drawing much water to remain in 

tho road nftor tho middle of April. For in this month and early j n 
May smart southerly winds frequently blow during the springs nartt. 
culnrly in tlio night, with’ the flood-tide. 1 At tho road tho tides 
nm rapidly, especially 'tlio' ebb/ nbontr 5J miles (five knots) „„ 
.hour j further in, near tho.bnr, they do not ran with so nlnch v e l 0 - 
city./ At thejiar tlie height of tlio lido varies from twelve to twenty- 

* ** - » . 

' n 0nv y sto r ra of the 20th April 1782 several largo and'emall ships , V J- £* 

.moored in Surat road-; soitio parted their cahlewvcro driven on slioro and went to *, 
piccci,— Horabumh’s East India Directory. >143. 444. - t0 ' ~v- 
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two foot nfc neaps, to twenty-seven feet at tho highest springs. Tho 
nverngo rise is hero about fifteen feet ; but further up the river, about 
four miles west of Surat, the rise of tbe tide is not more than ten 
feet. 1 The entrance over tbe bnr into tbo Snrat river is continually 
changing. By the shifting of the sand new channels are opened 
and old ones shut up. Formerly the Dumas channel was the deepest, 
and was generally used by ships. The direction of this passage was 
along the east side of a sand-bank towards the villnge of Dumas on 
the left bank of the river. This channel is now filled, and is only navi- 
gable at half tide. Tlio proper entrnneo can bo pointed out only by a 
native pilot. Although the estuary of the river is horo not less thnn four 
miles across, tho passage is narrow, and at low-wntcr spring-tides, 
between tlio dry sands near the bnr, there is not depth sufficient for 
a small boat. To those passing outward tlicso banks of dry sand linvo 
a dreary aspect, rising from twelve to fourteen feet on either sido of 
the narrow channel. During tho latter part of tlio ebb tho water, 
rushing violently through the narrow clinnncls, cnrrics boats with it 
at great speed. These passages nre very shallow, and boats, always 
liable to touch tho bottom, would upset if tho sailors were not ready 
to leap out and support them. Tlio distance from the bnr to tho 
city of Surat is nbout twelve, and by tho winding of the chnnncl 
about fifteen, miles. For nearly two-tlnrds of this distanco tlicro 
is n continued chain of sand-banks, many of them dry at finlf tide, with 
very small depths nt low water in tho channels between them. Tho 
two chief sand-banks nre near ^fngcbiln, about four miles, and Umm, 
nbout ten miles, from tho mouth of the river. Above Dmra nnd nenr 
the city the river is more contracted, w;itli deeper water. Opposite tho 
fort of Stunt tliero is nt all times of the -tide a depth'of water of not 
less, than ten fcet. s Though boats" sometimes pass up to Kinder, 
three miles, nnd on to tho railway bridge at Amroli, eleven miles above 
Snrat, that city is at present tlio ordinary limit of navigation. Tbo 
shipping which now (1870) visit Surat nre nntivo cm ft of from eighteen 
to thirty-six tons (50 to 100 W«uid<\} buvdcn,- and ono light draft 
steamer that, plies from Surat to Gogo and Blmuungnr on tho western 
shore pf tho Gulf of Cambay. These boats, si Cam-ships, mid sail- 
ing vessels alike ply only during tlio fair-weather season. In tho 
months of June, July, and August, there is nothing hut purely local 
• traffic on tho Tnpti, nnd very little oIfc in tho month of' September. 
Unless when fortunnte in tide nnd wind, sailing vessels of any sizo 
often tnkc from two to three days to pn«9 as far up as Sural. Tho 
stemn-ships/vaiying from 100 to "200 tons burden, nnd drawing from 
five to six feet, cannot pass up and down tbe river at less than half 
tides. . * 

Though nt present so many obstacles exist in tho wnyof navigation, 
a comparison of ‘the descriptions of tho river given in former years 


1 Throo iignrcB nml other details of tho navigation of thoTApti linvo been kindly 
supplied by Mr. Shepherd, tho proprietor of tho lino of steam forry boats that 
' - -jily between Bombay and, Cambay. In Taylor’s Sailing Directory (309), in tbo road 
' -the springs aro said to rise 19 feet. ' 

s Tlie *.0 nro Mr. Shetdierd’s figures, Captain Taylor (1673), Indian Directoxy, p. 309, 
says tho TApti is fordable abreast of Smut when the tide is out. 
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Ovington 1 (1688) states that the goods were brought up to Surat 
iu “hoys, yachts, and country boats with great convenience and expe- 
dition/’ another traveller, a few years earlier (1666), 2 had found that 
even in a small bbat the passage up the river took from 10 a.si. 
to 8 r.Jt., and in 1 638 Mandelslo found the river so shallow that it 
could “ scarce carry a bark of seventy or eighty tons.” 3 * * Sir T. Her- 
bert (1626) went from his ship at Suwali roads to Surat in a 
“ chariot drawn by two buffaloes.” This traveller speaks of the Tapti 
with some contempt, " as good neither for drink nor for navigation, 
serving for nothing save to mimdify the idolatrous Banian.” 1 In 
1609, though the channel was said to be fair, the river was able to 
bear vessels of only fifty tons. 6 7 In 1530, when Antonio do Sylveira 
came against Surat, he found the mouth of the river so full of sand, 
that the larger ships of war did not attempt the passage, and the 
troops were sent up the liver in small vessels. Even in the small boats 
the commander failed to reach Surat in one day. 0 On the other hand, 
during the whole of this period, at certain seasons of the year, it was 
possible to bring large ships of 1,000 tons and upwards as far up the 
river as the city of Surat. 

7 Though no lands are at present (1876) irrigated from the Tdpti, 
several projects have from time to time been framed with the object 
of using the waters of the river for this purpose. About the year 
1856 Captain Trevor, of the Bombay Engineers, drew the attention of 
Government to the admirable sites for irrigation works presented by 
some of tho rocky barriers that, in the east of the district, cross the 
channel of the Tapti. Three years later Captain Chambers, an officor 
with special knowledge of the Madras "rivers, was selected to draw up 
a report on the rivers of Gujarat ; and 'in tho 'following year he sub- 
mitted a scheme of combined irrigation and navigation for the Surat 
collectorotc. Three sites had been pointed out by Captain Trevor ns 
suitable places for irrigation works. These wero the rocky barriers 
at Kdkdnpdr, sixty-two miles from the mduth of the T.ipti ; at Puna, 
about eight miles lower down ; and at WagheCha', about six miles below 
Puna. . In Captain Trevor’s opinion, Kdkd&piir, the highest of these 
three sites, as commanding a much greater area of culturable land, was 
the most promising place for building a weir. - .On the other hand, the 
great depth of cutting required for canals., taken from the upper 
rapids, and the long" distance during which the .water of the cannl 
would continue to now under the level of the country, led Captain 
Chambers to recommend the lowest site, that is, the rocky barrier at 
the head of the Wlghecha rapid. At thig'plnce ho proposed- to .cut 
two canals, one on the right bank of the river running , north-west 


1 Ovington's Voyage to Surat, 163 and 218. 

- Suite de Voyage de M. de Thoven'jt V., 1. 

6 Mondel’ilo in Harris - IL/ 119. — - 

f * Herbert's Travels, 44.' 

* 0 "Finch, in Harris I., 84. , 

« Faria, in Kerr VI., 220. . , _ 

7 This section is compiled from Bom. Govt. Scl. No. LXI. (New Scries), and from in* 
formation supplied by )V, Clerke, Esq., Executive Engineer for Irrigation, Surat. . r 
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and tlie other stretching to the south from the left bank. Of these 
cnnnls, that on the right bank, with a total length of about twenty-one, 
miles, should, he proposed, pass nearly parallel to the course of the 
river for fen miles to the town of Gala, and should then extend 
eleven miles further towards the north-west to near the village 
of Itundh. This northern branch, it was calculated, would command 
an area of not less than 140,000 acres of land belonging to the Surat 
district. Captain Chambers’ proposals for the irrigation of the lands 
on the loft bank of the river were on a larger scale. He suggested 
the construction of a canal with a length of fifty miles running to the 
south-west ns far ns the Aumnga river near Balsnr. * In -addition to 
the advantages to beobtained from this canal for purposes of irrigation, 
it was proposed to make it navigable. From June to December it 
was estimated there would be water enough for vessels of six feet 
draught, and at other sensons enough for boats drawing four feet of 
water. Besides this main canal Captain Chambers proposed to carry 
a branch navigation canal westward from the village of Hota to 
Surat, a distance of about fifteen miles. The urea of land commanded 
by the proposed irrigation works on tho left bank of the river included 
375 square miles, or above 180,000 acres in the Surat district, of which 
120 square miles, or 60,000 acres, were in tho immediate neighbourhood 
of tho city of Surat. Tho total cost of the works proposed on both 
sides of the river was estimated at a sum of £367,500 (Rs. 36,75,000), 
and it was calculated that if a water-rate of 4s. (Rs. 2) an acre was levied, 
the scheme would yield a return of over eight per cent. 


Nothing more was done in tho matter of TApti irrigation till, in 
1867, Colonel Trevor was appointed to report on Captain Chambers’ 
project. This officer drew up a fresh and more extensive schemo, fixing 
the site of the dam at the spot he Had originally recommended, Kdkda- 
pSr, fourteen miles above Wiighecha. ,The cost of completing this 
project. Colonel Trevor, .estimated at £1,320,000 (Rs. 1,32,007000) 
He calculated that the net receipts Tvould represent a return of ten 
per cent, onthm.outky. . These proposals were not, however, approved, 
and m 1871 a fresh scheme was drawn up on a smaller scale. The spot 
selected for tho weir was at the head of the TVSgfaecha rapids, the site 
fqimerly chosen by Captain Chambers. The proposals for irrigation 
were confined to the lands on the right bank of the river a total'-,™ 
estimated at ahont-310,000 acres lying between the river Narbada on 
the north, the Tdpti on the south, the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
Hidm Railway on the cast, and the Gulf of Cambay on the west. - The 
cost of this project was estimated at slightly less than £<Un rtnn 
(Rs. 4.1, 00,000) J -From the 340,000 acres 

in Jintera^t-^Vh * at ? y e , arl 3''' 1 ’°? eim6 would he" recovered represent- 
ttfr the rate of nineteen per cent, on tho original outlnv 
Onfurthcr inquiry, it was found that, though the* canal commanded £ 
large a tract of land, thoactual area likely yield a special irrigation 


n ’lp™vi 0 U8eip ? ndihiroU h sn^™ a c8ttan1ea^TOl^t^wor^°rt»l.V ll l iSt0, J 1 in S lu ' le8 ' 

E} lra *i and interest on eipendituro during construction abolishment, J°o1b nnd 

Wire Engineer for legation, dnlrf §3th Fe?^ " tt0m CIo #°* E9 «" 
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revenue was not more tlian 123 ,000 acres. Tin's diminntion of area 
would, it was estimated, reduce the probable return from nineteen per 
■cent, to four and a half per cent, by the end of the first seven years, 
rising, after seven years more, to nine and a half per cent, under 
these circumstances no steps have yet (1870) been taken to carry out 
the proposed scheme. 
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The principal features of tho project as finally drawn up are a Its principal details, 
masonry weir across the TApti at Kamliipor, a distance of thirty-five 
miles above the city of Surat. At this point the channel of the river, 
through almost, its whole breadth, consists of a bed of exposed trap 
rock. The design for t>he weir is 2,410 feet long and its crest twenty- 
seven feet above the hot-weather level of the river. Including flank 
walls and embankments tho estimated cost of this W’ork is £10,100 
(Rs. 4,01,000). From this weir a canal is led away in a direction nearly 
parallel to the stream, and about two miles from its bank. This, which 
is called the main canal, and has a maximum carrying capacity of 650 
cubic feet per second, is taken on for sixteen miles to a point in tho 
Baroda village of AkhAkhol. For tho first ten miles the country is 
rough and broken, and the works heavy. In some places the channel 
has to be cut almost entirely through rock ; in other places water- 
courses have to be crossed by masonry aqueducts. Of these aque- 
ducts the two heaviest, costing £8,400 (Us. 84,000) and £13,700 
(Rs. 1,87,000) respectively, occur at the second milo across tho Wnreli 
river, and at tho tenth mile across the bed of the Uskcd. After the 
tenth mile tho country grows gradually less and less broken till, to the 
west of tho railway line, where the chief part of the irrigablo lands 
lie, it is almost a plain, sloping slowly to the sen. The total cost of the 
main canal is estimated at £1 50,0QQ '(Rs. 15,00,000) . At the village of 
AkhAkhol the main canal divides into two branches. Of these, -one, 
turning westwards, passes through the lands of the OlpAd sub-divi- 
sion ; the other, keeping to tho nortli-vfest, crosses the river Kim and 
enters the Ankleswar sub-division of tho district of Broach. The 
OlpAd branch, with a maximum carrying capacity of 421 cnbic feet 
per second, and n total estimated cost of £27,700 (Rs. 2,77,000), posses 
for seven and a half miles through an easy country till it crosses the 
railway line just north of SAcn station. Beyond the railwny the main 
branch separates into two channels, one running to the west, the other 
to the south-west, and botweon them commanding tho irrigation of 
the Olpad lands almost to tho coast. Besides these two channels it 
is proposed thnt a third,' leaving tho main OlpAd branch a littlo before 
it crosses tho line of railway, should at no great distance from the 
railway pass southward to tho TApti. Here it is proposed to lead the 
'water in troughs under tho TApti railway bridge, supplying drinking 
water to tho city of Surat, and irrigating the lands in ^neighbour- 
hood, Passing norlhwnrds tho Ankleswar branch crosses the Kim • 
river about seven miles above tho railway bridge. It then bonds to 
the west and crosses tho railway four miles north of tho Kim station. 

.From this it passes along the west .side of the railway, throwing off, 
towards the west two largo channels, which run through the Ankles- 
war sub-division nearly to the coast lino. - Exclusive of the two chan- 
nels tho total length of the Ankleswar branch is twenty-four miles, 
a 705—3 
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submerged, causing tie death of more than 2,000 persons, who, to 
escape the exactions of the Marathas, had sought a refuge upon it. 
"At Surat the TApti, overflowing its hanks, entered the city, and did 
incalculable damage." 1 * 

Of the nineteenth century floods the first, in 1810, is spoken of as 
"another fearful visitation like that of 1782.” a The flood of 1822 
would seem to havo been a still more serious calamity. At the north- 
west comer of the city, near the upper limit of the river front, the city 
wall, from the Bafi tower down the bank as far ns the PhAtak gate, was 
carried away by the flood. 3 "West of the Fdtak gate, above the 
castle, the water topped the walls, rising within two steps of the land- 
ing in front of the church, and below the castle, passing up the Mecca 
creek, it flooded the western suburbs to a depth of several feet. Be- 
sides this flow of water through the river front of the city, further up 
its course, at the FulpAra bend, the river, overtopping its left bank, 
rolled in a broad stream across two miles of country, and, setting 
against the east wall of the city between the Delhi a nd Sara gates, 
carried before it a large portion of the fortifications: Tins body 
of water, passing westwards through the city, joined the stream 
that had entered by the Mecca creek and rose to a depth of several 
feet along the line of the western wall. No particulars hare been 
traced of the injuries to private property caused by this flood. With 
the exception of the damaged portion of the east wall, the breaches 
in the fortifications would seem, to have been allowed to remain 
unrepaired. 

On the 4th of Angust 1835 n severe storm passed over the dis- 
trict, the wind, accompanied by heavy rain, being strong enough 
to blow down large trees and unroof 1 houses. Northwards at 
Broach, and southwards at NavsAri, the flooding of the rivers is said 
to havo caused much damage. ' At.the mouth of the Tupti, when the 
flood-waters subsided, the beach at Dumas was strewn with trees, 
lows, and carcases of animals. In the city of Surat, about ten o’clock 
in. the afternoon of the 6th, the river began to overflow its banks 
and enter tbe town. About half past five 'on the following morning, 
the gale still continuing, tho whole city was .under water, and had the 
appearance of a sea. In Surat tlio height of tho flood "is said to have 
been one and a half feet less than it was in 1822. On the other hand, 
probably owing to tho severity of the gale, more damage than on. tho 
former occasion was done. At Surat alone upwards of 500 houses 


1 Forbes’ Or. .Mem., IILflDo. In 1790, ’'-oh account of the frequent damage from 
floods," n correspondence was carried on between tbo Bombay Government nnd the 
English Chief at Surat, witli tho object of building some wall or dam to Chech the 
overflowing of the river. — Surat Papers, 76. * * ’ t 

J Briggs’ Cities ofGujarAshtra, p. 35 . 1 ' 1 

s The flood of 1822 did not, however 1 , cause nil tho. breaches in this part of the 
city wall. For id 1817 tho wall between tbe Kafl tower and ’tbe Fdtak gate is 
spoken of as of not mucb more tbnn half tbo height Of tbo rest of the fortifications, 
nnd ns boing in some places filled up by wooden piles. (Survoy of Surat City, 1 8 1 / J. 
In 1800 the committee appointed to examine the walls found in two places, .between 
tho Baft toner and tho FAtak gate, part of tho wall deficient, and the spat* filled np 
with wooden piles. — Snrat Papers, 43*1, 435. 
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20 mSTKlCTS*. 

nro said to Imvo bcenrnrricd ttwny, mid tnoro limn twenty penplr* to 
Imvo perished. 1 

About two venr* after the Morin of lf*W» in August W7, Hie 
country intbo neighbourhood of the Tnpti suiTcrt'a fn«« nnotlu r Ib-ofi. 
In tlic bitter port of this month there w"rv two de-tinei riMiigs of 
tho river. Tin* first, beginning on tin* 2W Augu-t, ,,v, r 

three diivf, witlumt causing mij - ron-mb-nibb' dntungc, I he *coniid, 
n luucli grentor Hood, began r.n tin’ 21Uli Attvu* t , tunl continued to 
swell till tho (•vciiiw'nt tin* 1 **t September, "In n it n 'win il tt-. }':> •»*< ■«? 
height, l or the swoon or the jenr in til'* ii' it.'M*>urle>" I of Mir,»t 
tlio NVCtiili'T wn^ PtiU, nor J \v:\« tltorv miy iinumnlly Ji*nvy l»>nti f-iil 
min. The enuMS of tho flood would i ‘'em to have l«**n '■'mi'' pr> M. 
deluge of water poured into the TApti from th« high )mds b< twien 
KliAwlcdt and Surat. Near that part of it* enure the f.n'im rose 
high enough to sweep nwny several vilNgi"* "" *tl* great df" fruition of 
life anil properly. 5 ’Hie Kim and Narbada w ould <-<a m »**lme Ik on 
nffeeted in the same wny at the TApti, for 1 it i' raid tba* on m.rhmg 
the plain country of (in j:\nft the clitee river* j''in' d, forming on'* con- 
tinuous stretch of water aero s n distance 'd wort* than forty milr O 
On its right bank, ns it ncwvd the emst, the TApti is *’>blt.j have 
overflowed tlnOnmb of the Vfljsiil suV.tYivV'S'm ‘ton »A inr h-.'i , 

covering tho entire fare of the country, c\c'pt the rabid vil! tge <*itci/ 
The city of Surat, which had c-rajs <1 miinjurtd by the n-o of the 
river oii the 21>. t Anpiet, tvns by tbi« M'n*ml ll""d rdra" *, entirely 
submerged.* In some mrts of the city tin- wa!»r Most at bait 
twenty feet deep, "completely entering (h*> top* of the b ,ii'C< and 
obliterating e\en tbelin< a of cVin’-iileralde jnarkrt places and j,:n< 

A* in 1822 the waters of the river, m ertbw ing the low l.m I mi it * b ft 
bank near the north -wet! r-irner of the «nt<r W’dh, forei-d their way 
into the ettv b*’twten the KntArgAm and W’nriuv t'n'* *. and fb>o*bul 
the north-eastern quartern of the town. Ntar tho r'v'le the TApii 
rce-e above the level of the rivir front vail, and p.i '-;ag inward* 
covered the open ground to a dep'h of -it feet three in'die*! 1’urther 
wc«l the waters', entering by the .Mecca en *■•?;, pound •.lUthwanTi, 
flooding the w bole of the western suburbs. !t< -idea this nit rtlow 
direct from tlic river on the noitli, n body of water, said to be two 


1 Ariatfo Jrnniat, Vc.1. 3".. p." 1G7. . 

? Uliosts' Sure ry c f tli»* TApti I’.iv er. — Ta.ru. Ren. On,' Sec., XI., JO, 

* Tram. It mi. Oonf Sor., 7., ',C:i. 

■ * Sop-rinti ndent of Surrey to IIM'.MicdFarKXa ICO «f 1S70. 

• Tho riicr in said to have non thirty r-ai>» f. ' '• ol»nr its atrWfis hij.h.w.atT 
level. Tho following <lt tai)< gin. the In ipht of the v a‘cr at (lifT-rcti* pfv*, , ft |, n _. t |„ 
lino of the outer will, l—.-iiming with the pile m >»t to tin a till. At tl e Wrr, .v 
rate ttio water rtood 12 feet 0 in. hoi from the l monJ ; »t the K>t'.r,'im |~>‘e, 10 feet 
, inehi 1 | at Die 1A1 pate, tl ft ut R intli* s f at tin 11. Uti Rite, t f< it ; at the S ira nte, 
R fet 1 7 inclwe ; at th« SiTil.it pale, 4 feet J ineli , at ttifr MAapate, 0 fj 't f> in. I ri j 

* nt tlie Naas tri pate, 2 fcrt 8 lnehea ; at tlie.Hfar .'li (rat< t tie*, t at the Majnra 
pate, n feet 4 inchia j anil at tin. Athaen pat-, 7 feet 1 1» h. Jfo eorr>«J» niliiip pain* 
culaiawerOTceonleit for the flood of lma lint, oi> tbewhole, (he rmr would reem 
toliarc risen lilphir in 1S37 than in 1 * 22 , Tor tlu’URh in 1S.1T (he ll—st, .at, inn 
through tho lireach iu (lie wiatern w alt, stood nt (hi* purl some Iiiehea low t r than on 
the fonnor occasion, in the east of Die town the le'tl of the flood li said to have 
been higher ley eci era] feet than had «i t r h'foie htcfl hnoirn. 
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miles broad, leaving the regular channel of the T&pti at Fulp/irn, 
tore straight across towards tho east wall of Surat, and carried away 
parts that had been repaired since tho Hood of 1822. On reaching 
tho city this torrent would seem to have split into two streams. Of 
these, one passed southwards to tho Bliiinpor creek ; the other, pour- 
ing through tho city, met tho flood from tho Mecca creek ; and tho two 
streams flowing together westwards, burst through tho city wall near 
tho Mnjnra gate, falling finally into the Tapti below Surat. 

Much damnge was done by this flood. Tho city walls were in several 
places broken down. In the north-east, between tho AVnrinv and 
Kntargani gates, over a distance of 222 feet ; further east, for twenty- 
one feet, between tho LSI and Delhi gates ; 1 * beyond that, where the 
great body of water rushed through from Fulpiirn, was a break 222 
tcot in length ; and finally in tho west, between tho Mnjunt and Atliwa 
gates, where the waters escaped, was a breach in tho wall 153 feet 
long. On the river front near the custom house, for more than 100 
yards, the wall fell outwards into the stream. Further west, in front 
of tho church, portions of tho bank, carrying with them the clerk's 
house (formerly the parsonage) and tho school, sank into the river. 
Beyond tho castle nnd the mouth of the Mecca creek, the Dutch 
wharf, already injured by former floods nnd by tho destruction of its 
tine masonry screen, lost an additional spnee of more than fifty feet. 
Besides this injury to the city walls there was much loss of privnto 
property: 372 houses were entirely wa«hcd away, 1,012 fell, nnd 
2,539 were injured. The estimated damage amounted to a sum of 
£27, loo (Rs. 2,7-1,550). In addition to the loss of property, 2 12 licnd 
of cattlo wero destroyed, nnd eighteen human beings killed.® After 
the flood was over, along the bench at Duinas, pieces of timber, reeds, 
bushes, parts of houses, ns well ns bodies of nnimnls, deer, cows, 
bullocks, buffaloes, and an immense number of snakes, were deposited 
in a lino stretching for more than one nnd a half miles, nnd in many 
places piled up to n height of nearly fivo feet. From inquiries mndo 
at Surat in connection with this flood, it was found that within threo 
years, at different places along the conrso of the T.ipti, the depth of 
the channel had diminished from three to five feet. 3 This silting up 
of the .mouth of the river was at the time thought to be otic of tho 
cau=es of tho special severity of tho flood of 1887. "With tho object 
of providing the surplus waters of the river in times of flood with 
the means of escape, tho construction of a channel known ns tho 
Warachn cut, beginning at the left bank of the Tapti near Fulpiirn, 
and running southwards to the Bhimpor creek, was sanctioned. At 
the same time, to protect tho front of the river where the stono walls 
had given away, frame- works of Wood wore built at a cost of £2,500 
(Us. 2 5,000). 4 
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1 This breach ■would seem lo hnvc hcen caused lt_v a portion of tho flood from 
JTnlpdra finding its way, ns in 1813, liy romc hollow in tho groom! lo the’Ml gate. 

5 Rirlrict ,1ml -o to Government No. 18, dnted 3rd September 1837. 

■ * letter from Captain Harris, senior Nasal OfBccr, Surat, No. 27J, dated 15th 
December 1833. 

4 Government letter dated -3rd March 1839. 
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After six years the Tipti again flooded its banks. In 1843,, as in * 
1837, there were two distinct freshes on the river : one, on the 1st 
of August, accompanied by a strong south-west wind, passed off 
without causing any damage;' the second, in the beginning of Sep- 
tember, was more serious. The rise set in from about eight o'clock 
in the evening of the 6th, and went on increasing till 1 a.m. on the 
8th, when the waters began to fall. As in 1822 and 1837, the river 
' flowed over its left bank near, the Rafi tower, just above the north- 
west comer of the city wall, and, passing through the breaches in the 
fortifications on either side of the Wariav gate, flooded a great part of 
the north-east suburb. As on former occasions, its further progress 
southwards was stayed by the ridge of high land that runs across 
the city from the Katdrgam gate in the north,* .westwards to the Ldti . 
gate in the river front, about five hundred' yards above the castle. 
Except behind the Ohapat gate, immediately to the west of the castle, 
the rise of the ground prevented the flood from passing beyond the 
river gates. Through the Cheipat gate, however, enough water found 
its way to swamp the low lands immediately east of the castle, and 
unite with a distinct stream that, entering by the Mecca creek, was 
flowing through the part of the town known as the Chok Bnzhr. To 
the west of the city the larger portion of the torrent that had found „ 
an entrance by the Mecca creek covered almost the whole of the 
south-west suburb, reaching as far os the Athwa, Majura, Navsari, and 
Man gates on the west and south-west. Here it accumulated and 
was piled up many feet deep, escaping finally through the breach in 
the western wall between the Majura and Athwa gates, made by, phe 
Hood of 1837. To the east of the city,- at Tulpdra, ns in 1822 and 
1837, the Tapti overflowed its left bank. Instead, however, of rush- 
ing westwards across the land, and dashing in a great body against 
the eastern wall of the city, the water is said to have found its way 
quietly along two hollows towards the Xidl gate. Here, and further 
south near the Delhi gate, the flood poured into the ditch outside of 
the city, and, following the line of the wall towards the south, finally 
found its way into the-Bhimpor creek. The measurements of 
the depth of the flood at different places in the north of the city 
would seem to show that the pressure of the flood at this part of the 
town was less than in 1837. At the Wariiv gate, for example, the 
height of the flood lyas only ten feet instead of twelve feet 
inches, and at KaMrgam it was. six instead of ten feet seven inches. 
So, too, in the, southern suburbs, whore in 1837 they weTo piled, up to 
a depth Of from two to seven feet, in 1 843 thd waters only jfigi' reached 
the gates. . Though no destruction of life was reported, this flood 
caused muoli inconvenience and loss of property. The local officers 
again''recommdn_ded that the rivet, front of the town wall should be 
^strengthened atfd sluice-gates built to check the flood at the Mecca 
•‘creek and,, in other places. 1 None of, these proposals would seem to 
have been 'copied out. _ , ^ 

The next flood of importance took place in 1849. On the 19th 


1 Mr. Tremenbero’s letter to the President, Flood Committee. 'No. 339, dated 7tK 
November 1843. 
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September, about 2 A.M., tbo waters of tlie Tnpti near Surat ro , -o 
rapidly niue feet above bigli-w ntor mark, anil continued steadily to rise, 
so tliat lty ilnj lijrbt a lingo portion of tbo city was flooded.* At about 
2 p.m. tbo surface of tlie river was found by tbo executive engineer 
to bo twenty-one foot above bigli-wnter mark. Witbin tbo walls of 
tbo city boats won' plying in several of tbo stnets, and inure tbnn one 
quarter of tbo town was under water. Kucb wie tbo violence of tbo 
current (bat two steamers, anchored in front of tbo castle, were obliged 
to leave tbeir tnooringt and drop down the river. The Hood began 
to subside about 7 t'.'t. on the 1‘dtli, and on tbo 20th cninmunieations 
wore again opened bet w< on the different ji irf*; of the town. No 
lives notv lost ; but many lints, hon‘o<, and bridges fell in, or wore 
seriously injured. A put of the w«od piling facing the river mar 
the Dutch wharf w.e.nVo damaged. 

After ISlft tlie city coniiniied at intervals to suffer from floods-. 
Tbit, except the digging i.f the Wnr.lclii cut (I'-HS-lSMi). up till lSHH 
nothing in the w.iv of protective works wn*. tinder! ikon nt Surat. In 
1813 it would turn that tbo less violence of the flood was bv «nmt* 
Attributed to the relit f afforded by the Waracba cut. Hut of late year* 
tie* opinion among the engineers write lnvo ebb fly studied the river, 
would « rein lobe that n channel of the nip icily of tlie Wur.ielm cut, 
even if fillul to old flowing, would have no appreciable t fleet iti 
lowering tlie level of tlie Tnpti in time of flood. 1 In ISA!' flic Surat 
municipality detrnntmd to tin s.irnt thing to protect the eitv from the 
overflow of tbcT.ipfi. Any work that bid for its object the raising 
of tlie left bank of the river eitlu r lit Pulpir-v, or ju t above tie* city 
wrilt«i ntar lie* Haft tower, r*qutr**d nncxj«*;iditiire wliicb c*mbl not 1«' 
met front imititeipd funds, ft vu- tlierefoiv determined to limit tlie 
undertaking to tlie construction of such jm«t»«live works as would 
keejj tlie wall rs of the rhtr out of tbo most thickly-peopled p-iria 
of the city during all flood* **X'ept tbo-e of extruortlin iry severity. 
Hiyoml digging a ditch out ido of the L-d gate to eirry off the b-cal 
dr, linage, no attempt was nnrio |o s*,>p tin* pregre- \ of such bnlii-* 
of water as in 1822 and 1837 had n.vriud the city walls from the 
cast. In tie* north-Mf't subtil b-, lu.r the IVtak and \Vn*i iv git****, 
where the jmpnl.it ion we- *onnty,nnd where, from theevp * rd charac- 
ter of those put*, protective works would Ik* i* quired on n large scab', 
no attempt was made to entin !v kiep out tlie flood. Hut furlbor 
down the river, b'low Ibe rustle, by stopping up tin* Jbecn crock, 
and by raising tlie leveled tbo ground at certain pine**- b-bitid tlie 
rivtr frontl it ir;e f bought that tin* riclie-t nttil nifi-t thiekly-petiphd 


1 Tlw* *'f v. »i (In H\<nl >trts I*.* a* follow x j f/rt IJh -0 f»* t 
iin'b r v «t« r ; 7 f<*»t ; f«»bm-;n<]i, »n*l 

rvb; Mibi»1h*irpuri», »»f*<t; MtillidnUi, 4 f«**t : mhI KiHpii imtl 
N*UA|nn t 1! ru3i — (SntAl C**lh i \oth hlttr trt Kmfrrtm* nt, Hlfi, «Utc<! 15th 
bcpt«*tnb r 1ST*). " - 

* Siipt'nnt* Krpn»<r, Fortin to No tlntc*! 1**lh Jon unry IMt. 

* "TIi* tm»lf‘'* p m f m 'r<* i»rop< tly/tniv hi* terns WnrVlt-t cut u«uM Imc to bo 

^l<wt l.** Cip’Mn rinnilMTt’Nft IT* of tic bt O l^tO v li* n** 

fiflVi v mtn»*tit of lb«u>b\j , 1AI,, 10). In tlir opinion «( Mi. ( T Icrl.< , tbo »t (1S7GJ 
iuip<i , )fi tnpa'Tf, the Wur.wlin cut couM uii litfcr ibe Ic*fl of thc'lAjili In lnno of 
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parts of tlie town might at small expense be saved from the entry 
of any water through the river front. 

Since these works have been completed four floods have occurred, 

, one in 1872, one in 1873, and two in 1876. In 1872 (September 16th), 
in the north-west suburb, near the Tatak and Wariav gates, as in 
former floods, the river roso high enough to bring the greater part of 
the land several feet under water. On the other hnnd, the closing of 
the Mecca creek and the raising of the ground along the river front 
were found to be sufficient to keep out the whole of the flood from 
the western and south-western quarters of the city, and so to save 
great part of the town from much inconvenience and injury. During 
this flood the waters did not by several feet rise so high ns they had 
risen on former occasions. The height of the rivor was estimated 
at about seventeen feot above spring-tide, and at the north-western 
corner of the town, at the Wariav gatej the water stood at eleven 
feet eleven inches instead of twelve feet nine inches as in 1837. 1 
As the water came within three feet of the level of the roadway at the 
Mecca creek, it was thought advisable to raise the height of the 
bridge. The second flood was about a year later, 1873, September 
4th. The water rose to 92 feet on the Mecca creek bridge, or about 
l - 62 feet less than in the previous year. In neither caso did the flood 
cause damage or last for more than twenty-four hours. 

Of the two floods of 1876, one was due to a local fall of rain, 
and the other to the rising of the waters of the T.ipti. 2 On the 29 th of 
August sixteen inches of rain foil nt Surat in twenty-four hours. As 
the sluices at the Mecca creek were built to provide against an 1 
extremo fall of ten inches in tho twenty-four hours/ they failed to 
cany off tho accumulations of the local rain-foil. In the south of 
the city, the NavsiSri Bhagal market was flooded to the depth of 
four or five feet, and two persons wore reported to have been drown- 
ed. Beyond this loss of life and the fall of a few houses no con- 
siderable damage was done. But a week later there came a second 
and more formidable flood. About eight o’clock on the monimw of 
the 5th September the river began to rise. The height of the water 
continued steadily to increnso till, at eleven in tho evening of the 6th, 
it had reached 9 6' 75 on the Mecca creek bridge, a point 3-13 feet 
higher than the corresponding maximum in 1872. Tho water remained 
stationary at this extreme height for nearly five hours, or till about 
four o’clock in tho morning of the 7th. Then it began slowly to 
subside, but did not reach its original level of seventy-six till six 
o’clock in tho evening of the 9th, or after the flood had lasted for 


1 The following measurements show for different points along tlie river front by how 
much tho protective works overtopped tho level of tho fluod : In tho north of tho city 
nt tho WnriAv market, with the flood-mark nt 94 '49, there were 4'10 feet to spare • nt 
tho river front, below tho castle, with tho flood nt 03 SS, thoro were 3 feet to bpn ’ re . 
nt the Mecca creek, the w-ntcr standing nt 03 02, was 2-40 feet below the level of the 
roadway, nnd fl'53 feet below tho coping of the bridgo across the creek. West of the 
crook, with a flood-mark at 92 24, tho line of roadway remained 3'2G foot above tho sur- 
face of tho water. 

* Surat Collector’s letter Ko. 20SS, dated 16th September 1876, to the Revenue -i 
Commissioner, If. D. * •. • 7 
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one hundred mid six hours. Against this severe stmiu nil the muni- 
cipal inundation works stood well. No lo«s of life, and but little 
dnmngo to property was caused. Rut for tlio protection of tlicso 
works large parts of tlio city would have been inundated to depths 
varying from one to eighteen feet. The flood waters nro said to 
lmvc risen as high, or even higher, than they rose in 1819. Details 
for n satisfactory comparison nrc not nvailnblo. But ns no great body 
of water entered the city from the cast, thin Inst would not seem to 
lmyebcen so serious a flood ns those of 1837 nnd 1822. Besides the 
height of the water at the Mcrcn creek, the following measurements 
have been recorded: under the IV.triav gate fomteen feet, nnd tinder 
the Katarg.lin gate six feet throe inches ; at the rustic tlio water in 
the ditch rose two feet on the over-bridge and passed half way to the 
inner castle gate. 

Though it enjoys a less widc-sprend reputation for sanctity than the 
Narbada, the T.tpti receives much local respect . On its bnnlcs there 
are, according to the pnrthi, or religions history of the river, no 
fewer than one hundred and eight spots, or lirlhitx, of special sanctity. 
Of these, the chief is Bodlnui, about fifteen miles east of Surat, where 
n religious gatlieriutr is held -once in every twelve years. Ashvani 
Kutniir and Gupteshwar, places about two miles up the river from 
Surat, are nlso held in esteem. Both spots are previdrd with tem- 
ples, rest-house-, nnd flights of steps leading down to the water, nnd 
here, on several occasions in each year, large numbers come together 
to bathe. Gupte-hwnr is nbo a favourite place for burning tlie dead. 

Of tlio smaller fI reams flint, rising in the slopes of iho liigli lands 
between Surat and Khandesli, flow westward across the district of 
Surat, tlio most northerly is the iMindholn or^fidigri, which falls into 
the sea about five miles south of the T.ipti. The forty miles of 
this river’s course, west wards through Smut, consist of three sections 
of nearly cqunl length. Of thc-e, the first passes through the sub- 
division of Bardoli, the second ncros-s (ho central belt of Jktroda 
territory, nnd the third between the Sachin villages nnd some of tlio 
Fontliern parts of tlie Chorari sub-division on the right nnd Bnrodn 
territory on tlio left. For the first thirty miles of its course the Min- 
dliolaruns on the whole westwards till, about ten miles from the sen, 
tnking a sudden bond, it strikes nortli for about four miles, and here, 
meeting tlio Kdnkraklinri stream from near tlio town of Surat, they 
together bend westwards, broadening into an estunry two miles wide. 
Of its whole length of forty miles through tlio district of /Surat, for 
tlic first thirty the waters of the Mindholn nro fresh, passing between 
alluvial banks, in some places steep mid high, in others sloping gra- 
dually to the level of the stream. • In the earlier parts of its course, 
rocks occasionally crop up in the bed of the river, but further to tlio 
west the stream parses over a surface of tough clay. The limit 
of the tidal section is leu miles from the sea, nnd near this point, 
where the railway erodes tlio river, about four miles south of Sachin, 
the breadth of its bed is 300 feet, nnd the height of tlio left bank is 
forty feet. The water here is five feet deep, and it is crossed at half 
titles in boats. Tlio railway bridge is 750 feet long, nnd is raised 
thirty-three feet above tlie levol of the stream. Tlie mouth of the 
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nt low wntev to n depth of throe or four feet, mid with a tidnl rise 
of twenty-two feel. Vessels of considerable si/.o can pass up for 
about six miles ns far ns Bilimom. Boyond Bib mom, for five miles 
more to Gnudevi, the stream is navigable by boats of fifty* tons and 
under. Of the two tributaries of tlio Ambika, the KAveri, rising in 
BAnsdn territory, passes westward about eighteen miles across tho 
Cliikhli sub-division till it joins the Ambika nt Vnghrech. This 
stream, which during tlic last part of its course is navigable for boats 
of less tliau fifty tons burden, is, about two miles from its junction with 
the Ambikn, crossed by a railway bridgo 088 feet long, and raised 
about thirty-six feet above the level of its bed. Tlic other tributary, 
the Khnrera, rising in the Dhnrampor hills, passes through Cliikhli 
nnd (lie northern comer of Bnlsar, and falls into the estuary of tho 
Ambikn about n mile west of the ICAveri. For n few miles above its 
junction with the Ambikn, the Klmrorn is, like the KAveri, imvignblo 
by the smaller class of native boats. It is crossed by a railway bridge 
025 feet long, and raised thirty-six feet above tlio level of tho stream. 

The Aumnga river, rising in the Dhnvmnpor hills, flows for about 
twelve miles, first west ward, nnd then towards tho north-west, through 
the Balsa r sub-division, and fnlls into tho sea about eight miles 
south of tho Ambikn. In the upper part of its course the banks of 
the stream tiro sleep, and tlic country somewhat rugged. But, for 
the last fifteen miles, includin'.' the windings of its course, the 
Aumnga is a tidnl stream navigable by boat s of fifty tons and under 
for about six miles from tlio sen. A mile above tlic town of BalsAr 
the line of mil crosses the river by a bridgo 1,000 feet long, nnd 
raised thirty-two feet nbovo the stream. At BalsAr the river passes 
over rocks mul gravel along a clmiuiel GOO feet wide. Vest of 
BalsAr tlio depth of tho channel nt low tide varies from seven to 
nine feet till, after four miles, the bar nt the mouth of tlio river is 
reached. This Inr at low-lido springs is covered only bv two or tlirco 
feet of water, but lins n tidal rise of eighteen feet. The town nnd 
port of BalsAr on the left hank of tho river, nbout four miles from tlic 
sea, is a place of 11,313 inhabitants, nnd a trade in the j*enr 1871-75 
valued at, £8 1,001 (Rs. 8,10,010). For the .benefit of tbetrado of this 
port a light-house 1ms been erected nt the mouth of tho river on its 
loft bank. The only tributary is tho VAnki, which, after a rocky and 
winding course, falls into tho Anrnugn within half a milo of the sen. 

Tlio PAr, with a north-westerly course of about twenty miles across 
the district of Surat, separates’ tlio BalsAr sub-division ou the north, 
from PArdi on the south, and fnlls into tlio sea nbout six miles south 
of the Aumnga river. Though in tlic dry season a very small stream, 
during tlio rainy months tlic Pur is sometimes swollen by very heavy 
floods. About four miles from its mouth it is crossed by a railway 
bridgo 750 feet long, nnd raised sixty-three feet nbovo tho bed of tlio 
.stream. "Vest of this the tides ebb nnd flow, and at springs there is 
.Water enough for boats of 5*1 tons burden. At tlio village of UmarsSri, 
near its mouth, tlio creek is 705 feet wide, the banks are high, and tho 
bed of rock, mud, nnd gravel. Travellers are hero taken across tho 
river in boats, ns the wntoris too deep to allow of fording. Tho bar 
.nt the mouth of the river is dry nt low-tides, but at high-water has a 
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depth of fourteen feet, and in front of the landing place, only a short 
distance within the bar, vessels can anchor on a clean sandy beach 
with never less than nine feet of water. The value of the trade at this 
port in 1874-75 amounted to a total sum of £14,451 (Rs. 1,44,510), of 
which £1,679 (Rs. 16,790) were imports, and £12,772 (Rs. 1,27,720) 
were exports. 

The Kolak, with a westerly course of about fifteen - miles through 
the Pardi sub-division, falls into the sea_ about five miles south of 
the Par. This river, after passing for the greater part of its Surat 
course through the Pardi sub-division, separates, near its mouth, the 
district of Surat on the right bank from the Portuguese territory 
of Daman on the left. At the beginning of its course, passing over 
a rocky bed, the Kolak, about eight miles from the sea, comes within 
the influence of the tides. Near this point it is crossed by a railway 
bridge 438 feet long and thirty-three feet high. At its mouth, near 
the village of Kolak, where it has a breadth of 498 feet, the river 
can only be crossed in boats. Vessels of sixty-six tons can enter and 
find a clean and good landing. Beyond the bar are the beds of oysters 
for which the Kolak river is famous. 

The Damanganga flows for about fifteen miles towards the north- 
west, entering the sea four miles south of the Kolak. For the first 
eight miles of its passage through the Surat plain, this river has the 
district of Surat on the right and Tanna on the left. About six 
miles from the sea the left bank enters the lands of Daman, and 
about a mile beyond Surat also is left behind. For the rest of its 
course the river flows through Portuguese territory. The tidal wave 
passes up its channel for about eight miles. Near the limit of 
the tidal wave the river is crossed by a railway bridge 875 feet 
long and fifty- five feet high. During the months (May to October) 
of the south-west monsoon the mouth of this river forms an excellent 
shelter for small vessels. On the bar, at low- water spring-tide, is a 
depth of two feet, with a tidal rise varying from twelve feet at neaps 
to eighteen feet at springs. Except from the north point of the 
river, where rocky ground projects to a considerable distance, the bar 
is very flat, consisting chiefly of hard sand. ' The channel within the 
har is extremely narrow, and the sand-banks shift every stormy season. 

Besides these rivers there are, in the parts of the district near the 
coast, many smaller streams which, during the greater part of the yeaT, 
are little more than channels for the waters of the tide. In the north 
of the district the Sina river, passing for about twenty miles through 
theOlpad sub-division, falls into the sea five miles south of the Kim. 
On the right hank of this creek, about four miles from the coast is 
the small harbour of Bhagwa. Near the south of Olpad, about eight 
mile- above the mouth of the Tapti, a backwater, called the Tena 
creek, pa«e> inland for about eight miles. In the west of the Jalnlpor 
snb-divrii<-.n, four miles north of the Ambika or Gandcvi river the 
Kanai creek form- a laige inlet for the waters of the sen At a 
slprt distance from the coa-t, the main channel of this backwater 
divide" into two pints. Of thc-o, one branch, running forabout fifteen 
mile; norTh-ea=t, is for part of ns course a tidal creek, and for the 
Vest a fresh-water stream. The other branch, passing eastwards for 
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about seven miles, joins tlio Ambika -river below tlio limit o£ tho 
tide, mid is, therefore, throughout its course, a bnlt-watcr lagoon. 
In the west of tlio Bnlsiir sub-division, between tho lines of tho 
Ambikn and the Aurnngn rivers, tho loud is much cut up by salt- 
water channels tlmt, entering about a mile north of the mouth of the 
Auranga, penetrate for about ten miles iulnud to the cast and north- 
east. Of these channels tho chief are tho Hhfini, KMpri, and Koli. 
Finally, in the south of the district, between tho Par and Kolak rivers, 
runs the Kot linl creek with a deep rocky bed 1 35 feet wide. Into this 
channel several sninll streams bring from tho enst the drainago of tho 
central portions of the P.irdi sub-division. 

The district contains no nntural lakes, but is well supplied with 
reservoirs, which cover a total area of 10,838 ncrcs. IVith the ex- 
ception of the reservoir at Palau, 153 acres in oxent, and irrigating 
a large area of land, the other ponds are all small, formed by earthen 
embankments thrown, in horse-shoe shape, across the line of natural 
drainage. Only a few of them have retaining walls of masonry, and 
after February all are more or less dry. The total number of ponds 
and reservoirs, in the British villages of the district is returned at 1,(336, 
or, on an average, an area of six acres to each rc«crvior. 

Three geological formations occur in tlielnnds of the Surat district. 
Of these tlic lowest is the infra-iertiary , represented by trap ; tho 
middle is tlio tertiary, represented by gravel, conglomerates, sand- 
stone, nnd limestone, with and without nuinmulitcs; tho highest is tho 
recent, represented by cotton soil, alluvium, nnd river beds. 1 

Tlio lowest of these formations, in geological order, _ is tlio trap. 
This, extending from the hilly country to the enst, passes west ns far 
ns Tndkosar, about twonty-two miles north-east of tlio city of Surat. 
From Tndkesar, though its limit is concealed by tlio alluvium of tlio 
plains, tho trap appears to striko south-by-west, coming out upon tho 
sea-shore near BnlsAr. These rocks form part of the great trappean 
group of Central nnd Western India, nnd, precisely ns in tho precipi- 
tous and highly picturesfjue mountains of tho Snliyddri range, it 
is everywhere found to form part of a regularly stratified series 
intersected by numerous dyke«, most of them porpliyritic. Tlio trap 
• beds or flows consist of rocks of several varieties, ranging from solid 
basaltic trap to soft slinly-looking amygdaloid. Of the latter, tho 
variously-sized cavitieo are filled with zeolites of different kinds, 
chiefly stilbite, hculnndite, npophyllite, or hiumonite, nnd frequently 
by transparent or amethystine- quartz. Highly ferruginous hods 
arc of common occurrence, nnd in ninny instances have a red colour, 
and weather nwny rapidly into a rusty soil. It is sometimes observed 
•that, as if an alteration had been caused by tho overflowing trap 
resting upon it, Only tlio upper surface of a bed lias the dcop rod 
colour. Among these traps concretionary slruetnro is very common. 
Except one laleritic mass, alluded to further on, nono weic observed 
to be columnar. Is’o regular order of nrrangomont seems to obtain 


' 1 Condensed from Mr. 'Wynne's J’opcr, Jlccords of tlio Geological Survey of Indin, 
Vol. I., Port 2 (1SG8). Mr. Vlanford, Superintendent of tlio Geological Slirvoy, 1ms 
kindly revised this section. 
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among the traps. Tlio dilloronfc varieties lie one upon nnotlicr, and 
beds pass from ono texture to the other 'without any regular scquonco. 

The nummulitic series is thonoxt geological sub-divisionin ascend- 
ing order. This rests uncouformably upon tlio traps , 1 and spreads 
in gontlc undulations under a largo portion of the district. In overy 
case it forms a fringo to the rocky trap country, and borders the al- 
luvium of Gujarat, by which towards the west it is concealed. In 
tlio survoyed country to the north of tko Narbada no rocks of this 
series have been found. Their best sections are seen in the Tdpti near 
Gala, and in the streams wbicli run from tlio Rajpipla hill country to 
tlio Narbada, north of tlio Kim vnlioy. Tlio uppermost sect ion of tbo 
nummulitic series consists of gravel with a largo proportion of agate 
pebbles, sandy clays, and calcareous sundstono frequently nodular. 
Tho gravels aro often cemented into a conglomerate. Towards tlio 
base, bands of limestone, usually sandy and impure, abounding in 
nummulites and other fossils, are mot with, and with them thick 
bods of a ferruginous clay, assuming, whoro oxposed, the well-known 
brown crust, irregular surfneo, and goheml appearance, of latente. 
Bods of agnto conglomerate, apparently of considerable thickness, 
occur. Tho following table compiled from various sections shows 
tbe gonoral features of tho oxposed portion of the scries with its pre- 
ponderance of sandy and gravelly beds abovo the ferruginous ones 
near the baso : — 


Conglomerates, snndsfOnes, nnd hard calcareous breccia. 

Yellow limestones, sandy and gravelly conglomerates, and sbnlcs 
(oyster shells nnd Balanidee). 

Calcareous sandstones, gravelly conglomerates, sandy limestone, and 
slmlcs ( fossil wood, shells and spines of Echinodcrms). 

Sandy conglomerates, sand layers, and ferrnginons partings. 
Calcareous, concretionary day, and pulo yellow sandstone (lone fray . 

■men la ). , 

Sandstone and clays (sandstone containing plant fragments), 

Agato conglomerates! . 

Limestone (vrilKnuntmulifes). ' 

Stratified ferruginous conglomerates, sandstones, and sands. 
StmtiGod ferrnginons sandstones, blue clays, nnd variegated beds. 
Yellow ochreous sandy clay, bluish and pale lilac clay. 

Shales, sands, clays, and sandstones. 

• ■< A 

,. This list indicates tbe gonoral features only, and is not a detailed 
representation of any one particular Succession. Calcareous beds 
aro often met with ; but though -these, hero and there, become repre- 


- 1 Only ono junction, or rather very near approach to n junction, is seen. Hero 
rocks lmvo tho appearance of nnconformity j hut in other places, where the 
forniatiohsf occur at short distances from each other, there is reason +n 70 

+Vnt thn (rmnnrl in twvorfitwl liv. fnnlfra The turn a«M A » -i x_ r CUGVe 


which aro composed of rollon augments ot basalt, whilst others contain aeatca 

-from tho traps.— Mr. Wynne, m above, p. 29 (foot-note). gat denveii 
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sented by thin bands of limestone, only in one locality was the latter 
found to occupy a large space of ground. Though the angles of dip 
are frequently low, the thickness must he very considerable ; for, in 
many of the streams, sections may be seen with a vertical depth of 
from one to three hundred feet. Many of the beds are highly iossili- 
ferousj- some are large, made up of nutnmnlites, others of the sepa- 
rated valves of Balanidas ; some contain a number of univalve and 
other shells with which the teeth of sharks, segments of tho caraface 
of a turtle, and portions of large ribs and of other hones as yet undeter- 
mined, have been found. From tho evidence of the fossils an Eocene 
(Parision) age has been assigned to this series of beds. 1 
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.Under the term alluvium are included all the deposits which so Alluvium, 
extensively occupy the district, concealing and covering up the 
above-mentioned rocks over tho low ground, and forming the mural 
precipices which edge all the larger streams at a little distance from 
the sea. This alluvium, whose surface, over small spaces, is fre- 
quently moulded into hillocks and valleys, is almost universally com- 
posed of a fine, light-coloured argillaceous loam, seldom pebbly or 
gravelly. It sometimes presents lines of stratification, but is more 
frequently unstratified. The only characteristic of this loam is, that, 
like other Indian deposits of the kind, it contains numerous concre- 
tions of the impure carbonate of lime known as hankar. The mass of 
this soil appears to he older than tho portions that form the flats along 
the large rivers ; hut the two Varieties pass so insensibly into each other 
that it is impossible to distinguish betweon them. Associated with this 
alluvium, and generally passing beneath it, are numerous beds of 
recent conglomerate with a calcareous cement. As to tlie.ngc of these 
beds it is not possible to 6peak with' certainty. Along parts of the 
coast they seem still to be in process of formation, while further in- 
land others are old enough to liavo beori cut throughby tho rivers, and 
in places to form their bods. . 


1 The following is a rough list of fossilsprocurcd froth. these beds, in the Tipti 
river, a little below Bodhdn, near the junction of a ’ small stream 'called the Bhea. 
They have been identified by Dr. F, Stoliczka : — 


llaatdlarla Prutmchii, D'Orb 
Tcnbellum , Bp. 

Cerithium, Bp. 

Cgprrea (Cypnrorula) elrgans, Lam. 

Natiea longispira, Lcym. 

Conus, sp. {near C. krevit, but thinner) 

Trochus, sp. (like T. mitratus, Desk). 

Phola*, cp. 

Pecten Hopbine!, D'Arch. and Haime.'- 
,, Farm, D’Arch. 

„ eorneus, Sow." 

Vulsella legumcn, D’ATch, and Haime,_ j 
Oetrca Fleming!, D’Arch. ~ ' 

. ,, , lingua, Sow. ■ 

’ Tho “hone fragments” appeared to be portions of ribs, hut wero too much broken for 
identification. 'Whilst tho age of the lower beds exposed in the Tapti anddsewhero 
is clearly shown to be .Eocene (Parisien), it is quito possible tbnt the' upper ‘portion' 
ofthe series may be much newer. 'When the beds in Surat wero examined Very littld . 
was known of tho tertiary series exposed in Sind and Dutch, which includes Several 
sub-divisions ; and it is probablo that some oi these, besides the Eoceno N ummulitio 
group, are represented in Gujardt. (TV. F. B. 18/7). 


Hornera, sp (near IT. - verrucosa, M. 
Edw.). - 

Eehmantliut (fragments). 

Cn/arh (spines). ' ' • 

Fragments of other Echinida. . 
Styloemnia Vicaryi, M. Edw. and Haime. 
T ’roeboserie (?) 

Trocliocyathva VundenbcclAi, 51. Edw. 
'’.and Haime. 

'Nummulites perforata, D’Orb. 

„ Brongniaiti, D’Arch. 

,, exponent, or epira (probably 

■ both). 
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Almost every where, upon the' open slopes as well as on tho flats 
and in tho hollows, the alluvium is covered by cotton soil. This soil 
is often of considerable depth, presenting the usual desiccation 
cracks, but without any peculiarities that throw additional light upon 
its source or formation. At least in Surat, black or cotton soil seems 
to bo tbo ultimate resnlt of tho decomposition or recomposition of an.; 
alluvium largely made up of tmppean materials. Its colour may he* 
due to decayed vegetation, or to iron, or to both, nnd its light loamy 
or compost-like toxturo to changes from wet to oxtreme drought, and 
frequent disturbance of ants and other insects. 

Tho following arc tho details of the surface rocks of tho district 
beginning from tho north-west : In tho Kim river at Iliiv, and above 
that village near Shahol, there arc hard, whiten calcareous sandstones 
and breccias, some of which, at tho last-named village, are worked 
into stones for hand-mills. They belong to the upper part of the 
tertiary series. Near Oblm, further up this stream, the alluvium is 
worn through by tho river exposing yellow limestone and soft 
yellow clay with ferruginous bands. Theso limestones occur again 
in the country to tho north-cast. Moro yellow limestone and sand- 
stone, with calcareous concretions and ferruginous layers, occur : some 
of these heads ore conglomcritio in places, and in others strangely 
cellulor, with a knotted and ongulo-concretionary structure. Tho 
alluvium in the river-banks iB hero only about fifteen foot thick. 
Conglomcritio and calcareous beds arc seen occasionally from this to 
Kathodrn, near Kimchoki, where is a calcareous bed with several 
shells and portions of spines. In the Kim river, about three miles . 
above Kimchoki, calcareous beds again occur. Near Tadkesar is a 
considerable exposure oflight buff nnd gray nummulitic limestone and 
ngato conglomerate. ’A low rango of hills rises near this town nnd 
stretches southwards to the Xnpti. • Theso hills nro formed of ferrugi- 
nous or lntcritic beds intercalated between agate conglomerates, 
and Loving a low dip to the west ; they pass beneath the limestone 
just mentioned, which, however, is traceable along tbeir flank, and 
ro-appears in tho Tipti rivcr’nt tho end of tho rango, being let down 
by a fault to a lower level, but preserving its westerly dip, and seen 
to be overlaid again by another band of laterite. 1 

.Towards the north-east,, tho country forming part of tho Rdjpipla 
group of hills is all occupied by tho traps and amygdaloids already 
described. Except a curious pale flaggy band, which extends from 
near .Usked to hlujldv, this .tract shows no unusual variety of rock. 

' At, and for many miles above, Bodkin the Tsipti river exposes beds of 
trap rock, with a very general but low nnd undulating dip to the west, 
and intersected by numerous dykes of dark-green gray porphyry nnd 
'Bolid trap. The following appears to bo, tho order of these rocks : 
From Gala to Pirdi tho rocks of tho nummnlitic series overlying thoso 
ofthe To’dkesar neighbourhood are seon in. tho banks of the river ; tlioy 
consist of fine gravelly conglomerates, calcareous beds, and smooth, 


Mr. Bogers met with nummnlitic limestone in tilu ot Tadkesar, about twentv-two 
miles north cast of Surat. This shows that the rocks of tho Eocono period are consider- 
ably developed in eastern GujarAt. — Memoirs, Geological Survoy, VI., 182. 
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pale gray mudstones. _ The latter were not found to be fossiliferous, Chapter I. 
but the others contain many bones, fossilized wood, univalve and « ~T~.. 

bivalve shells, the teeth of sharks, and plates of the caraface of turtles. cnption. 

The locality most fruitful in fossils is the limestone, let down by Geoiogt. 
the fault, near a ruined village on the north bank of the T.ipti, about Surface Rocka. 
."three miles east of Gala. The Mota hill, of which mention lias already 
been made, is formed of compact and brecciated laterite of very similar 
character to that occurring east of Gala : its beds appear to undulate 
nearly horizontally. A small quarry in the east side of the hill exposes 
a soft purple and white mottled rock like a decomposed and lateritified 
amygdaloid, in which occur sub-angular lumps of red hoematite. 

More red Intoritic beds occur interstrntified with the traps in the river 
due south of Mota and below Birdoli. Eastwards the country rises 
and undulates, and the usual varieties of gray traps and amygdaloid 
are seen along the streams and protruding from the surface of the 
ground. 

Near the village of Mahuwa, about twenty- five miles from its mouth, In tke centre, 
the Purna river exposes traps of the usual kinds, with some reddish 
beds. These, as the river, five miles further down, enters the alluvium 
near Koliaria, are associated with beds of red laterite; north of Gandevi, 
at a bond in the Purna river, is a quantity of red lateritic rock, which, 
from its peculiar prismatic jointing, when viewed in one direction, 
assumes a columnar appearance. It seems to dip to the north nt 15°, 
and a few yards abovo it, in this direction, with a similar dip, are 
some red shales and a band of loose conglomerate or coarse sandstone, 
a foot thick, which probably belongs to the upper series. Unfortu- 
nately very little of these rocks is seen projecting from the alluvium ; 
but, although the want of a good section is felt, there is little doubt 
that the boundary of the two groups passes "near -this place, and, 
perhaps, includes the lateritic rock in the nummulitic series. 

Tn the south of the district the trap does not differ from that stretch- bx the south, 
ing along the whole of the eastern border, and, although not every- 
where visible, there is no want of evidence that the whole country is 
composed of trap. Dykes are perhaps more, numerous hero than in 
most other parts of tho district. Where the railway crosses the Daman 
river are many dykes, with a general direction from north to south. 

Beginning near Tithal on the west coast of Balsdr, and re-appearing 
at intervals to the south, is a growing deposit Of recent conglomerate " 
formed of tho materials of the beach, cemented by carbonate of lime. ' 

This deposit is stratified," tho strata dipping at a low angle seawards. 

Dead shells, oven those of "large 1 size, have been in many instances 
completely fossilized and replaced by carbonate of lime. 

The following are the results of a Special inquiry into, the struc- "'Voter-bearing 
tiro of the water-bearing strata of the district 1 : — • ‘ strata. 

The • alluvial deposits, which furnish nearly all the water obtained 


1 This inquiry was conducted in 1876 by Mr. W. T. Blanford, Superintendent of 
tbp Geological Survoy. Tho account in the foxt is extracted from that officor’p.rcport 
dated 11th January 1875, published with Resolution of the Bombay Government, No. 
924, dated 24th February 1875. 
n 705—5 
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in •wells, consist of clays, sandy clays, and sand, much, interspersed 
in places with concretionary nodules of carbonate of lime. Towards 
the surface they pass into black soil. Beds of gravel may occur in 
places, but they are exceptional. The different layers of sand and 
clay are probably very irregular in thickness and extent ; but sections 
are rare, and very few borings have been taken. In those made for 
the Tapti bridge at Surat, a bed of hard clay, with calcareous nod- 
ules, was found to be very much thinner on one side of the river 
than on the other. The difference, which was not precisely deter- 
mined, amounted to several feet. It is evident that this bed has 
an irregular and possibly a lenticular section, and the same is pro- 
bably the case with all the strata in the alluvial deposits ; whilst the 
more sandy layers, in which, owing to their greater permeability, 
water is generally found, may very often thin out and disappear in 
the distance of a few yards. 

In any locality the brackishness of its well-water is due to one 
of four causes : I., the presence of salt in the strata when origin- 
ally formed ; II., salt springs ; and III., infiltration from spots 
in which salt is being deposited on the surface of the ground. To 
these may be added, though almost ideutical with the third form, IV., 
percolation from the sea or from estuaries. As the plains of Gujarat 
have every appearance of being estuarine or marine deposits formed 
from the clay and sand brought down by the Tnpti, Narbada, and other 
rivers, the brackishness of their wells is probably due to the first of 
these four causes. The deposits, forming in the salt marshes and flats 
submerged at high tides near the mouth of the T&pti, are covered by 
a layer of earth differing so little from one form of black soil that it is 
impossible to draw a line separating the two. Such differences as 
exist are probably due to surface action, to the effect of rain and 
chemical changes, to impregnation with organic matter, and to agri- 
cultural processes . 1 There seems to be little reason to doubt that 
the whole of the surface formation in Surat may have been deposited 
from salt and brackish water in tidal estuaries and salt marshes, 
precisely similar to thoso which aro now being reclaimed and 
converted into arable land in places on the sea-board of the district. 
The more sandy beds must have been deposited where some current, 
due either to tidal or stream action, existed. The fine argillaceous 
black soil has probably been formed in back-waters and marshes. 
Evidence of a recent rise in the level of the land has been found in 
several places on the western coast of India. Instances are known at 
Bombay, m Kathiawar, and in Sind. There is every reason for be- 
lieving that Surat has shared in this movement, and that the plains 
of south-eastern Gujarat have been raised above tbe sea-level at no 
very distant geological date. 

Such, being tbe geological nature and origin of tbe alluvial forma- 
tions which cover the country, it may be' assumed that more or less 
salt must originally have been left in tbe soil. The amount of salt 


1 Iti. highly pr-bable that great part of Gujarit has been covered by forest, and 
the sod thus imprecated v.ith decayed organic matter. In this manner the beat 
and ncLeat cotton soil has very probably been formed,— IV, T. B. 
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tlmt still remains will, therefore, depend on tlio extent to wliicli tlio 
soil 1ms been subject to tlio percolation of rain water. If other 
conditions remain similar, it is reasonable to anticipate that tbo salt 
would be removed more completely from those strata which lmvcbcen 
raised to a greater height above the sea and from the more permeable 
beds, because the first, owing to their elevation, and the second, 
in consequence of their porousness, have been traversed to n greater 
extent by rain waters seeking a lower level. It is also probable 
that elevation has been gradual ; and if this has been tbo case, it is 
evident that the surface deposits at a greater height above the sea 
linvc been first raised, and have consequently been longer subjected to 
tlio action of sweet water. Rut tlie‘o more elevated portions of tlio 
plains are further from the sen, and consequently it appears probablo 
that the amount of salt in the alluvial deposits diminishes gradually 
from the lower ground on the sea -hoard to the higher inland plains. 

The presence or absence of saline impurities also depends on tlio 
more or les« porous nature of the beds, or, which is tlio same thing, 
the proportion of sand and gravel to clay in their composition. 

Moreover, ns the beds thin oat within short distances, and the 'inter- 
calation of samly and gravelly layers with the less pervious argil- 
laceous strata is variable, much irregularity in the extent to which 
the water is impregnated with salt may be anticipated. If the brnck- 
i«lmc>-s of the water depended directly on the permeability of the 
beds, we should expect that the wells yielding the largest supply of 
water would be the least impregnated with salt ; and nit hough this docs 
not appear to lie univci -ally the case, some instances in its favour 
have been ob-erved in the town of .Surat. Jn each instance, how- 
ever, the amount of salt is much complicated by peculiarities in the 
course taken by the water in reaching the well from the surface, and 
the beds it passes through during tlio process or percolation. 

Two circumstances, the occurrence of rweet water in wells close to Sweet well* near tho 
the Fca and an increase of saltness jn the Waters of certain wells, ,ca * 
appear at first sight opposed to the views above expressed. Near 
some houses, between the villages of Dumas and Bliimpor, just south 
of the mouth of the Tapti river and about ten miles west of Surat, 
the water in the wells i« perfectly sweet. Those houses stnnd on 
hills of blown sand ; tho village, about a mile away, i« on black Foil. 

The wells at the houses art 1 very shallow, not more than ten or twenty 
feet in depth; those at tho village nro double that depth. It ap- 
pears evident that tho water in tho wells is derived from .the, sand 
resting upon the comparatively impervious black soil, and that the 
water in tho Fand is sweet, because any salt originally contained in 
the porous sand lias long f ince been w.i c hcd out of' it, os water can 
porcolnte it freely in descending to a lower level. In another case, 
that of the sweet well near Vaux's tomb on tho right hank of tho 
Tipti, the conditions are .similar to those at Dumas; whilst nt Blngwa 
Dnndi, in tho Olptd sub-di' ision, where no good water is to bo found, 
there are no rand hills. If the theory given above is correct, tho 
Einking of deeper wells nt Dumas or Vaux’s tomb will probably 
result in brnckirii water being found in tho beds underlying those 
which nt present supply the sweet wells. 
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The other difficulty is the existence of numerous wells in various 
parts of the country, the water of winch is said to have of Into years 
become gradually saltcr. This is rather opposed to the view above 
expressed, because it is probable that percolation removes the salt in 
any given stratum, and consequently wells should become sweeter by 
use, u they do not undergo any change; that is, provided that the 
water always finds its way from the surface into the wells by the 
same route and traverses the same beds in its course. But the re- 
moval of water from a well may' occasionally produce an inflow from 
other strata than those from which the supply was originally derived, 
nnd thus saltcr water may be introduced. The question is a difficult 
oue, nnd would seem to require further examination. It would seem 
possible that, in some cn'-es at lea«t, tho change Las not been in tho 
water, but in tho soil of the field**. As all tho well-water contains 
salts in solution, nnd ns tho water poured upon the land is evapo- 
rated, leaving tho salts behind, a gradual concentration of the salt 
must take plnco in irrigated lands, until it may, unle e s remedial 
measures bo taken, become so saturated as to bo unfit for cultivation, 
as in the case of tlio reh lauds of Upper Indin. In this cn°ethe 
blnmo would infallibly nnd justly be laid on the water used for irri- 
gation, nltbongh no increase lias really tnken place in the saline im- 
purities contained in the wntor. In and around Snrnt the impurities 
of tho well-water are not confined to common salt (sodium chloride) • 
Some rough tests show the presence in considerable quantities of 
lime, nlurunm, and of an alkaline earth, believed to bo mngnesin. 


Number akd value But, wliilo the bmckisluicss of some of the wells tnkes away from 
op Surat wells. j ta (.p^ctor ns a water-bearing district, Surat 1ms this great advan- 
tage, t,bnt tlic water is generally found near tlic surface of the ground- 
Over the greater part of tlic district, to get a sufficient supply, it is 
enough to dig a pit of from ten to twelve foot deep ; nnd even in tbo 
least favourable localities of the JnlSlpor nnd Chord m. sub .divisions, 
tho upper surface to be cut through is not more than twenty-five feet 
thick. The wells of the district arc of two kinds — pits dug in the 
earth and wells built of mnsonry. The former, which in the alluvial 
tracts south of the Tfipti nro almost unlimited in number, co»t to dig 
.from 10s. toil (Rs. 5 toRs. 10). Of mnsonry wells the returns show a 
total of 8,007/each of which is estimated, on an average, to cost about 
'£•10 (Rs/400). ' Besides tlio ordinary wells, and those to somo extent 
made useless by the brackishness of their waters, thoro is at IJnfii a 
mineral spring of some local celobrity. 1 

Climate. - As regards climato tho district of- Surat consists of two parts 

one, of equable temperature, under the influence of the sea-breeze ■ 
the other, beyond this influence, subject' to changes in heat and cold 
almost as great as in the more northerly parts of tho province. 
Except in the neighbourhood of rivers, wluoh, acting as channels" 
carry the sea-breeze further inland, its influence does not ns a 
generaRrnlo, extend for more than from eight to ten miles from tho 
coast. ’Another peculiarity which help's to rnako the coast districts 


1 Further dfcUils of this spiiug will be found undc'r the head Places of Interest. 
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more healthy tlinn tlio inland part**, is their much lighter min-fnil. 
The average rain-full varies from thirty inches in OIpAd to seventy- 
two in Chiklili. The average annual rain-fall nt Surat for the period 
from 18W to 1818 was 31’38 inches ; from 1832 to 1801 was 3 1 *15 
inches ; and from 1802 to 1871 was -IC'26 inches. Of the inland parts, 
in the opinion of the people of the district, P.irdi in the south and 
Mnndvi in the north-east are the most unhealthy. 1 2 

During tho cold-weather months, that is, from the beginning of 
December to tho end of February, the winds nre changeable, but como 
generally from tho north-ea«t . From Mnrch to May north-easterly 
winds, gradually glowing bottoms tho season advances, blow in the 
early part of the day, changing towards the afternoon to n sea-breeze 
from tho west. Mnv is the hottest month in the year; but, except in 
towns, is acknowledged to be tho healthiest, in the rainy season, 
from June to October, westerly winds prevail, falling in force towards 
September. In October the failnrc of the breeze and the beat of tho 
sun combine to make tlic climate unhealthy as well as unpleasant. 
In November the heat gradually diminishes ns the north-eastern 
winds of the cold season begin to set in. In the city of Surat, almost 
nt the limit of the influence of the sen-breeze, a scries of thermometer 
readings in the shade ranged as follow b : — 


Term of Yean*. j 

January. | 

May. 

i. ... 


j Sejitemlnr. j 

j December. 

Axcrajc of tin join* from 
163U to ISIS* | 

i 

Min 1 

! 

i 

! llM. 

I 

Min. , Max. 

• j 

Min. | 

| 

Mu* 

Min ' 

Max. 

1 Cl 

80 

60 i 


7S I 

so 

C3 

SC 

I)o do. from 1832 to 1801 » 

1 00 

87 ! 

t 

SO j 

09 

77 ! 

t 

89 

03 

87 


A more detailed nccoimt of tho rain-fall and temperature of Surat 
is under publication in Mr. Chnmboro’ work on the meteorology of the 
presidency. 


1 Of thr M Amiri climate the proTcrh ray* : In MAldha nn>! Liindha tlio water 

ib covered u ith much oil If you do not die then*, th< n p> 011 to tynifirh. Dcrgvh 
nav *, ** 1 willm-ihf you creen. 1 will malrt* 3 mi \cllow. If you do not die, then ulml 
can 1 do?” Of the Vilrdi rliniat'i tho r»ro\t rl* rutin : ii half tltnlhj M Amiri 

is whole dtatli. Th* Gwj'irAti prove tin are: •• MAhlhA, LimdhA lnntifal, nahi mnro 
to Dcvgnrh chAl ; Derrurh hfh'lm Iilo loirti. jrflo Kira, nahi nnre t>'» liu elm ItAru/’ 
•* BvgwArv jiv^ addhoji, jnu MAndvt mA mart* pun»Jt. M 

2 Letter of the Civil Surgeon to tho Collector of Surat, No. 21, elated SOtli July 1840, 

* Svmtary Report for 167U, p. 44. 
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CHAPTER II. 

PRODUCTIONS. ' 

From the distribution of bills and rooks over so largo a por- 
tion of its surface, Surat, ns compared with Broach, Knirn, and 
Ahmednbid, is well supplied with stone for building purposes. Tho 
following details show the cbaractorand cost of tbe stone available in 
tho different parts of tho district : Tn tho MAndvi sub-division, at 
Tndkesnr, nummulitic limestone; nt Mnjliiv, calcareous sandstone; and 
at Nogamn, laterite, — are, at n cost of 7 Id. (as. 5) tho cubic foot, used 
for tho metalling and masonry work on a considerable portion of 
tho Kim and Tadkesnr road. From Bodhan up tho bed of tho TApti; 
at tho cost of 1 s. ( as. 8. ) tho cubic foot, trap can bo quarried either 
from tbe river bed itself or from the land on either sido. Tn the 
BArdoli sub-division, at Goji and WAghcclin, trap can be quarried at 
the cost of £1 14s. (Rs. 171 for ono hundred cubic feet. In' tlio 
Olpid sub-division, nt Jjifnrabfid, Kosiid, and iVarA chn, nodulnr lime- 
stone, or kanhar, used for metalling roads, can be had nt rates vary- 
ing from 3s. to 4s. (Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 2) tbe hundred cubic feet. In tlio 
ChorAsi sub-division, from Dumas, Mngdaln, and Athwn, the city of 
Surat is generally supplied kvitll sand and nodular limestone. Tho 
Dumas limestono costs 7s. (Rs. 3J) tbe hundred cubic feet, while 
tbe prico of tlio Mngdaln and 'Athwa sand varies from Is. G d. to 
2s. ( ns. 12 to Re. 1). In the BalsAr sub-division trap is quarried 
at PArdi nt a cost of £2 10s. (Rs. 25) tho hundred cubic feet, and at 
Dungri at from £1 to £2 (Rs. 10 to Rs. 20). Trap gravel is also 
brought from WApi ai tho cost of 12s. (Rs. G) tho hundred eubio 
feet. Of these the Dungri stone is tbe most used, especially as metal 
’ for the Surat city roads. J At Cbikbli, in the sub-division of tho same 
name, trapes to bo had at prices varying from IGs. to £1 4s. (Rs 8 
' to Rs. 12) the hundred cubic feet. Besides stones for building pur- 
poses, iron-stone as far ns present (1876) information goes, the only 
mineral product of tho Surnt district. • ' Iron-stono is said to be found 
in the BaMv and PArdi sub-divisIons,,and there, as well as at BodMn 
in the Mandvi sub-division, specimens of slag, evidently from native 
furnaces, have been picked up. Of the-manufactnro no traces re- 
main.'' Tt 'is supposed to have beon the work of wandering black" 
smiths. Metallic sand accumulates at tbe mouths of nil the rivers" 

« It is.purest on tho Dumas sido of tho TApti. Tbe only use to which 
this sand is put is, instead of blotting-paper, for drying up ink. 1 • 


1 Rep6rt 'of the Collector of Surat to Government, dated 20th September 1820 
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Over tlio wliolo district tbo common toddy-yielding wild date tree. Chapter II. 

or hhajuri (Pliocnix sylvestris), grows more or less freely. Near _ ; — 7. 

village sites and on garden lands, clusters or groves of tho mangoo, ro nc on8, 
umbo (Mnngifura indica); tho tamarind, or umli (Tnmarindns indicu); Trees, 

the banian, or lead (Ficus indica) ; the UmMo (Azndimcliia indica); simdo and fruit 
tho piplo (Ficus religiosn), and other fruit and shade-trees aro com- trees, 
monly found. But, except in somo of tho eastern parts of tho 
district, the fields and hedgerows are, ns a, rule, without nny timber- 
yielding trees. The only exception isihchawal (Acacia nrnbien), which 
m small bushes covers most parts of the district, freely springing up 
in fields set apart for tho cultivation of grnss. 

Besides from tho wild date, toddy is drawn from tho brab or hid l.iquor-yiclding 
(Bornssus (labelliformis), n common tree in most parts of Surat. With trccB - 
tho view of diminishing the consumption of spirituous liquors, many 
trees of both varieties were, about fifteen years a go, destroyed by 
order of Government. The toddy -yielding trees (it for tapping were, 
in 18G8, estimated at n total of 1,213, 711. Of these, -17,810 wero 
hrnh nnd 1,195,901 wild date trees. The distribution of them trees 
in different parts of the district, and tho approximate number tapped 
in 18GS, appear from the following statement 1 : — 


Statement of Todthj-)ji'lding Tree*, 18G7-18GS. 


Knmc of SulMlivi«ion. 

■Approximate liumlmr of 
trees (it for tapping. 

Approximate number of 
trees Lapped m ISG7 OS. 

Brab. 

Date, 

Brab. 

Date. 

Olpil 

33,599 

100,702 

15,730 

15,000 



125,000 



CliorAsi 

3,000 

CO.OtIO 


2,"».0f)0 

Birdoli 

2,000 

105,205 

, . 


JnHIpor 


100,000 


11,307 

Chikhli 

3,172 

230, ‘DO 

, , 

1 15,000 

Jlslsar ... 

... 

355,011 

... 

ICO 000 

Pirdi 

800 

110,000 

... 

45,000 

Total . . 

17.810 

1.1P.-.W1 

10.739 

i so, nor. 


The first step in starting a plantation of date trees is to have tho Culture of tlio wild 
land ploughed. This is done before the opening of the rainy season ‘ ,atc - 
(June). When some min has fallen, self-sown plants, of from ono 
to two years old, are collected 1 and planted nbout eleven feet apart, 
or, on an average, three hundred nnd sixty trees to one acre. During 
the rainy months (Juno to October), at times when no rain falls, 
young plants should he watered every day. When the rainy season 
is over, the land is cleared of grass ami weeds, and round, each plant 
a space, largo enough to contain about four gallons (oiip man), is 


i Report of C, 5V. B-11, l>q , Hominy Civil Sm ice, on tlie nhknri system' of tint 
Bembiy Pre-idcncy, ,lati d 1st Octolwr I SCO. 

- Tlio produce of date Irci i grow n from sc cd is slid (o he !cm than tho produce of 
e»lf »ovn plants. Tin- spontaneous plants nrc believed to spring from tho ttunla of 
Iruit that lias been eaten by jackals, 
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hollowed out and filled with water. After an interval of ten dayB 
the ground round the treo is again clearod of weeds and grass. 
This process is, when ton moro days lmvo passed, repeated a third 
time, and near the close of the hot weather (May) tho land is tlirco 
times ploughed. This completes the round of the first year’s cul- 
tivation. During tho second rainy .season tho plants require no 
■wntoring. At its closo tho ground is, ns in tho first cold season, 
three times watered and threo times cleared. Beforo tho beginning 
of their third rainy season tho young trees are manured. In their 
next, the third, cold season watering and weeding are required only 
twice. After this, as a general rulo, tho young trees receive no 
moro care, and when eight years old are ready for tapping. In 
some cases trees nro watered for firo years, and when this is done 
they can bo tapped when six, instead of eight years old. "When tho 
plant is ready for tapping tho juice is drawn twice a day, morning 
and evening. After ten days of tapping the treo requires five days 
to rest. When tho five days of rest aro over, another ton days of 
tapping begins. In tbis way periods of rest and tapping nl tomato' 
till the process has lasted ovor about three months nnd tho tree has 
undergone from fifty-five to sixty days of actual tapping. When 
this is over, the treo is allowed to rest for a whole yoar. The yield 
of a wild date tree varies, without watering, from 10 to 5 pints, 
and averages about 7i pints of liquor a day, or a yield of 40 gallons 
during 55 days, the total avorngo yearly numbor of tapping days. 
If tho tree is watured before tho juice is extracted, it will yield 
one-fourth moro than tho abovo estimate. Tho tree should bo 
tapped only every second year. If well taken care of, and not 
overdrnined, a wild date treo will yield jnico until thirty years 
old. The price of tho toddy and, therefore, tho value of tho tree, 
varies in different parts of tho district. In Bnlsur, at from Id. 
to lljd. a gallon (ns. 2 pics 8 to ns. 4 a man), a wild date treo brings 
in from 3s. to 4 s. a year (Ro. 1 i to Rs. 2). At Surat, with rates vary- 
ing from ljti. to 2Jt?. a gallon (as. 4 pies 8 to as. 6 pies 4 n man), 
a wild date tree returns from six to eight shillings. Of unfer- 
mented juice, or niro, a 1 wild date treo will yield from 5 to 2i pints' 
a day. Except that unfermented juice can be obtained only in tlio 
early morning, and, therefore, tho daily yield does not average moro 
than 3$ pints, thesinie rules apply for extracting unfermented juice 
or niro, as for drawing ferniented juice. 1 ” ’ 

, During the first six years, when no profit is obtained, the cost of 
cultivating one acre of date trees in .BalsSr (1875) is estimated 2 nt 
£40 10s. (Rs. 408). At a cost of about £6 (Rs. 00) for tapping and 


, 1 Onepint=aser of 40 tolas, and a gallon =10 ters. 

a Bent, say, at 12*. (Es. 6) a year, £3 1 2s. (Rs. 3G). 12s. (Es. 0) is calculated at 
double of the Government assessment, the ordinary sub-lctting rate; cost of first vear’. 
ploughing, it. (Rs. 2) ; collecting 300 young plants, 8j. (Rs 4) ; plnnting tho abo™ 
8s. (Es. 4); watering, tho newly planted young trees, 8s. (Rs. 4); plouehine 
clearing land for 12 times during the 6 years, £1 lGi. (Rs. 18 ); watering for sewn 
months at 8 times a month for 5 years at 12«. (Rs. 6) a month, £21 (R„ oim. 
price of 10 carl-loads of manure, 6s. (Rs. 2-8),- nnd their conveyance and'otl ' 
charges, 8s. (Rs, 2-8) j cost of digging an unbuilt, or India, well, £1 10s. (Rs. 15) ” 
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general management, tlie 360 trees should at tlie end of the seventh 
year have yielded a sum of at least £40 (Rs. 400), or within less 
than £1 (Rs. 10) of the total amount expended. Deducting the cost 
of management the trees should in future years yield revenue at the 
rate of about 2s. (Re. 1) each. In and near the city of Surat, where 
their juice is in constant demand, the date trees yield a much more 
considerable profit, and instances occur of wild date plantations being 
let at the rate of 6s. (Rs. 3) a tree. 

• With the double object of introducing a new industry and of 
checking the manufacture of liquor, the government of Bombay in 
1874 (November 25) authorized the collector of Surat-to spend a sum 
of £150 (Rs. 1,500) in an attempt to introduce the Bengal system of 
manufacturing sugar from the juice of the wild date tree. Skilled 
workmen brought from Jessor, in Bengal, succeeded in making sugar 
of a marketable value. But the returns of the first sot of experiments 
show that the juice of a date tree which, sold as toddy, brings in a 
yearly profit of 3s. (Rs. 1-8), would, if manufactured into sugar, 
yield only Is. 3d. (as. 10). The experiments have been repeated, 
and the results may be more satisfactory. But so far (1876) there 
would seem to be little reason to expect that the manufacture of 
sugar will take the place of the manufacture of toddy. 

Any attempt to estimate the ordinary value of the produce of a 
fruit tree is beset with difficulties. The following details have been 
supplied by the superintendent of revenue survey: An ordinaiy 
sized tamarind tree will, in an average season, yield four hundred 
pounds weight of fruit. But on account of the dangerous nature of 
the work, the men engaged in collecting the pods havo to be paid as 
much as Is. (as. 8) a day. Cultivators, therefore, generally prefer to 
dispose of the crop by contract. In one case seven trees, on a field of 
five acres, were lot for £1 8s. (Rs. 14). A crop of wood-apples, on 
the same field, realized 3s. (Rs. 1-8), and twenty-seven small bdwals 
(Acacia arabica), scattered -over the field, were valued at £1 7s. 
(Rs.13-8). These baioals were about nine years old, so their value 
represented a yearly profit of about 3s.' (Rs. 1-8). The produco of 
a mango tree is estimated at from 4s. to £1 1 0s. (Rs. 2 to Rs. 15) a 
year ; of a jadk tree, at from 2s. to 10s. (Re. 1 to Rs. 5) ; of a 
cocoanut tree, at from 2s. to 6s. (Re. 1 to Rs.,3) ; of a wild date, at 
from 9 d. to 4s. (as. 6 to Rs.-2) ; of a brab tree, from Is. to 6s. 
(ns. 8 to Rs. 8). , 

Though on the whole well clothed with trees, the district does not 
possess much revenue-yielding, forest. A few hills 1 in the southern 
Bub-divisions aud a strip of land along the banks of the P&r river 


of well apparatus, £1 10 s. (Rs. IB) j cost of making hedge in Ihe first year, £1 
(Rs. 10), and in the following 4 years, at 10s. (Rs. B) annually, £3 (Rs 30) ; cost of 
keeping the well in repair wr five years, £4 (Rs. 40 ) ; other contingent charges,) 
at the rate of 10s. (Rs. B) a year, £2 10s. (Rs. 25): total £40 16s. (Rs. 408). These and 
other details of the culture of tho wild date have been supplied hy Riv Bahadur 
KcshavlAl Nathulihdi, lato mdmlatdAr of BalsAr. 

1 Mordi, Balita, Kahsdr, nnd Bagw4ra, in tlioPdrdi Bub-division, and Pdraera, in 
the Balsdr sub-division. 
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Chapter II. are covered with teak coppice. Along the borders of the Ambika 

_ , — ~ river, near the villages of Gandeva, Seria, and ChitfiliJ " in tbe 

Reductions. Chikhli sub-division, a total area of about 809 acres, partially 

Forests, covered with a natural growth of teak, has been set apart as a 

forest reserve. In two places, at Gandeva and Goima, teak planta- 
tions — the one of about 189 acres, and the other of 315 acres’ — have 
been established; but, owing to the bad quality of the soil, the 
Goima plantation has not proved a success. The only part of the 
district where there is any considerable area of land suited for 
forests, is a rough hilly tract in the oast and north-east of the 
Mfindvi sub-division. This land, covered with teak and general 
forest, has recently been divided into seven demarcated reserves, 
with a total area of forty-six and a half square miles. At present 
the produce of this tract has but little market value. But as they 
contain teak, blackwood, Iclier (Acacia catechu), bamboos, and many 
other varieties of forest timber, these reserves are, after a few years 
of rest and protection, expected to yield a good revenue. Forest 
products other than wood exist in abundance in the Mfindvi re- 
serves. But few of them have any commercial value. Some of the 
forest tribes eke out a living by weaving bamboo mats; by collecting 
the fruit of the bordi (Ziryphus jujuba) and jumbu (Eugenia jambo- 
Inna), and by gathering the leaves of the hliahlira tree (Butcafrondosa) 
for dinner plates, or those of the asindro, to be rolled into cigarettes. 
The Bhils eat the flower of the mahura (Basia latifolia) tree, and 
occasionally exchange it for liquor, but they do not collect it for 
sale. They also gather honey and colleot bees-wax into rough lumps, 
bartering both honey and wax for intoxicating drinks. 

When employed by tho forest department, the. tribes of the Mfindvi 
forests, chiefly Chodbrfis, Bhils, and Gfimtfis, are (1876) generally paid 
by tho piece, not by the day. ’ For cutting and preparing large rafters, 
workmen receive from 5s. to Cs. ,(Rs. 21 to Es. 3) a score, and about 
half ns much for a score of Small raftors. In other work, such as 
foiling large logs, or clearing underwood, a good workman earns Gd. 
(4 as.) a day. But, when it can be managed, the system of payment 
by piece-work is preferred- In the ■ heavy parts of wood-cutting 
women and children are not employed. As weedors, or on plants^ 
tions, women and children are generally paid by the day ; the women 
receiving from3$<7. to 4 id. (os. 21 to as. 3), and the children from 
2£ d. to 3d. (as. 11 to as. 2). Timber for building and other purposes 
is plentiful. Tho Dung forests! supply' tlio district with teak, black- 
wood, _ hher (Acacia catechu), aladhwdn (Nnuclea cordifolia), sddro 
(Terminolia glabra), and many ether varieties of useful and durable 
-timber.. The tlireo chief timber markets in the Surat district are 
Karod in the Bardoli sub-division, and tho ports of Balsfir and Bili 
mom. Supplies aro. brought to theso depots either by the countrv 
.peoplo or by timber morclmnts. From Balsfir and Bilimora timber 
goes' in considerable quantities both by rail to the inland marts and 

'• : Li L J v 

v ' • o -. : • • * ■ • - '• ' — ‘ . m 

,i U description; of the Ding forests ill Ijo found in tlio Statistical Account i 
KbAndcslL '* * . ' 
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by sea to tbe Kdtliidwdr and other ports of northern Gujarat. The 
prices in 1874 were : at Karod, for rafters from 4s. to 16s. (Rs. 2 to 
Its. 8) the scoro, and for teak logs from 8 d. to 2s. (as. 5$ to Re. 1) 
the cubic foot; at Balsdr, for timber from 3s. to 4s. Scf. (Rs. 14 to 
Rs. 2J) j and at Bilimora, for rafters from Is. Ad. to 2s. (as. 10j to 
Re. 1), and for teak logs from 2s. to 2s. Qd. (Re. 1 to Rs. 1-4). 


Chapter II. 
Productions. 
Foeests. 


The domestic animals of the district are oxen, cows, buffaloes. Domestic Aeuiam. 
horses, sheep, goats, and asses. The oxen, of which the total number 
was in 1875 returned at 127,711, belong to two breeds. Of these, 
the indigenous, or talabda, bullock of middle size, is used chiefly for 
agricultural purposes, and costs from £3 to £10 (Rs. 80 to Rs. 100). 

The large muscular oxen, or hedia, brought by travelling herdsmen 
from northern Gujarat, and purchased by traders and the better class 
of cultivators, cost from £12 to £20 (Rs. 120 to Rs. 200) the pair, 
and are generally employed in drawing carts. Though not so strong 
ns the north .Gujardt animals, the local bullock lasts considerably 
longer. Its average lifetime being about fifteen years, as compared 
with ten years tho ordinary term of a hard-worked bullock of the 
larger breed. A third, very diminutive bullock, many of them not 
more than three feet high, is driven generally in pairs, but some- 
times singly in tho towns of tho district in light riding-carts. So 
hardy and swift are these little animals that, for a short distance, 
they will keep up with an ordinary two-horsed carriage. The cows 
and buffaloes of some of the sub-divisions of Surat, especially of 
Chorfisi, Olpdd, and Jalfilpor, are much esteemed ; the cows for the 
neatness of their forms, .the cow-bulfaldes for the large quantities of 
milk they yield. A good cow costs from £2 to £8 (Rs. 20 to 
Rs. 30) ; a good cow-buffalo from £6 to ! £7 (Rs. 60 to Rs. 70). In 
the rural parts of tho district only a few, even among the well-to-do 
village headmen and largo landholders/ keep a- horso ; and, except 
in the city of Surat, where horse vehicles may he had to hire, 
and where many of the richer merchants and traders drive animals 
of considerable value, horses aTe seldom seen. Little care is given 
to the breeding or tho feeding of sheop and goats: When the harvest 
is over, flocks of sheep and goats, herded by a single man or boy, 
graze over the empty fields. In tho coast villages, where the sheep's 
only enemy is tho jackal, tho herd is at night driven together "and 
surrounded by a hedge of thorn bushes: In inland parts, as there 
is some risk that a panther may prowl about the fold,cthe sheep and 
goats have at night the shelter of a hut. , 

-* * • - * , . • . 

Hens are reared by Musalmfihs, Pdrsis; and several of the lower Domestic! Fowls. 
classes of Hindus/ Kolis, Mdchbis, .Wdghris, Bhils, Dnblds, and 
Dhers.' Hens are kept for sale ’chiefly by Wdghris’. The other 
classes use them for their own food, and only occasionally soli them. 

Ducks are reared for salo by tho Mdclihis of the sea-coast districts. • 

• j * # . i ' 

The chief wild animals of the Surat district are the tiger, t vagh Wild Asdials, 
(Felis tigris) ; the pard or panther, dipdo (Fells pardus) ; the bear, 
r inch (Ursus labiatus) ;-the boar, dulcar (Sus indicus) ; and the wolf, 
icarit (Canis pallipes). 
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Chapter II. 
Productions. 
Wru> Akimals. 


Game Birds. 


Year by year the tiger is becoming scarcer. Tigers'are now to 
be found only in the Mandvi sub-division, and occasionally in river- 
beds along the eastern frontier, where they have strayed from the 
wilder parts of the Bansda and Dharampor states. Tho panther is 
found throughout the Surat district. In the Mandvi, Bfirdoli, and 
Jaldlpor sub-divisions panthers are common, nor are they unknown 
in Chordsi and Balsdr. Surat panthers are of two sorts, — the larger 
or hill variety, Jerdon's panther or Felis pardus, and the smaller or 
field variety, Jordon’ s leopard or Felis loopardus. Tho former mea- ■ 
sure up to nine, the latter rarely more than soven feet. Escopt on 
rare occasions, neither sort of panther kills any animal larger than a 
goat. Bears are now found only in the Mdndvi sub-division. Dar- 
ing the day time they live in rocks and ravines ; at night they come 
down into the plains, feeding chiefly on roots, fruit; wliite-ants, and 
honey. When dead the bear measures about six feet in length and 
about twenty-five to thirty inches in height. Wild boars are found 
only in the Mdndvi and Bdrdoli sub-divisions. The wolf is said to 
have been met with in tho Mdndvi forests. But oven there ho is very 
seldom seen, and is not known in other parts of tho district. Of 
the smaller sorts of wild animals, the hyena, or tarns (Hysena striata), 
and the jackal, or siydl (Canis aureus), are common everywhere. The 
otter, pdnini hiladi, or "water cat” (Lutra vulgaris), is to bo found in 
most of the Surat rivers. Tho otter frequents pools, living in the 
hanks amongst the roots of trees and in holes. It feeds on fish, eating 
only the head and shoulders. Tho fox, or lolcni (Vulpes bengalensis), 
is very much smaller than the English fox, of a slate grey and with 
a bushy brush. His whole length rarely exceeds twenty-four inches, 
and his height six or eight inches. Of tho deer family, tho samber 
stag (Rusa aristotelis), the spotted deer, ehitnl (Axis mnculntns), and 
the four-horned antelope, bekri (Tetrnceros quadricomis), are found 
only in the Mdndvi sub-division, and there in no great quantity. 
Daring the last few years the number of antelope, or kalidr (Antilope 
bezoartica),hos been very much on the increase. They are now to be 
found in almost ‘every'part of tho district. ' 

The onTy goose is the spur-winged goose, or nukta. This, during 
the cold weather, is found over the whole district in parties of from 
■ eight to fifteen*. There aromnny sorts of wild duck, also cold-weather 
visitants, of which the following are the most common : the gadwoll, 
shoveller, pintail, ^pink-headed dnck (Anas caryophyllacea), wigeon’ 
common and gargapey teal, tho ’tufted duck or golden eyo (Fuhgula 
cristate), and the red-crested and red-headed pochard. Tho teal are 
the earliest to arrive, the pocliards tfo last to leave. Large bags 
of duck aTe made on ponds in various parts of the district, sometimes ■ 
by stalking them, and at others by .the sportsman concealing him- 
self in the rushes, and shooting the birds ns tbey circle round and 
round overhead. The full, jack, and painted snipes are also common J 
but-tlie pintail has not yet-been noticed. The great Indian bustard 
(Eupodotis.Edwardsii) is. somptimes found, but rarely. The lesser 



’ The notes- on mid animals, and game hirds ore contributed by Contain it 
tVcstmncott. t l *a u. 
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florican (Syplieotides nurilus) is'tolernbly common, coining in at tho 
first fall of rain. At times it is rather dangerous to cat them, owing 
to their fondness for feeding on the blisterily. Thoy aro very easily 
dropped, a single pellet knocking them down at vory long distances. 
Both tho groy and painted partridge (Oriygomis ponticercana and 
Francolinns pictus) are common. The groy quail (Cotumix communis) 
is a winter visitor, coming in November and leaving in March. 
It is not so plentiful ns it is in northern Gnjariit. The rain or 
black-breasted quail (Coturn ix coromnndolica) remains all tho year 
round. Of tho other qtinils, tlireo have boon noticed. Perdicula 
oryfhrorhynchn is believed to be found sometimes, but specimens 
linvo not yet been properly identified. Pcrdioula asiaticn, or tlio 
rock busli-quail, is common, and so is Turnix dussttmerii, tbo lnrgor 
bustard quail. Of rock-gronso tho only ono that lias boon observed 
is Pterocles exnstus, the commonest Indian variety, which is met 
with whenever there arc extensive sandy plains. The painted rock- 
grouse (Pterocles fascintus) will probably bo obtained in tho hills on 
the eastern frontier. Pea-fowl arc found wild in the forests of tho 
Mtindvi sub-division, and in a semi-domesticated state in tho out- 
skirts of many villages and towns in tho plain country. The red 
spur-fowl (Gallopordix spndiceus) and the groy jnngle-fowl (Gall us 
fionneratii) aro also fonnd in the forests to tho cast of tho district. 
Tho green pigeon (Crocopus chlorignster) is common in the plains 
towards the north, feeding principally on tho fruit of the banyan tree. 
A rnro cold-woatlier visitant is tho demoiselle ernno (Anthropoides 
virgo), nnd probably tho common crane (Grus cincrca) will also ho 
identified nt n futnro time. In tho list of game birds, the spoonbill 
(Plntalca leucorodia), tho bittern (Botauros Btcllnris), and tlio btono 
plover or bastard florican (G3dicncmus crepitans) may also he included, 
but they arc seldom thought worth shooting. On tho wholo, small 
gamo in tho Surat district is not so plentiful ns it is further north, 
around Knira and Ahmcdubiid, or in tlio tract south of Dccsn. 

Though tliero arc no regular fresh-wator fisheries in tho district, 
fish aro found in most of its rivers and in somo of tlio larger ponds. 
They aro caught in the rivers all the year round, hut chiefly during 
tho rainy months nnd in tho beginning of tbo cold wentber (June— 
November). Tlio fishers belong to two cln«bs, Miclihis, or fishers by 
profession, who fish generally for retail Falc, and Dullas nnd otlicr 
aboriginal castes, who fish for their own consumption. Except in tho 
Tapti, where baited hooks aro used, fish nro caught almost entirely 
by not«. Tlio fishers seldom succeed in netting largo fish, ^though 
several of tho ponds, nnd, among tho rivers, at least tho Tapti, nro 
known to contain fish of groat size. As a rule, fishers liavo to no con- 
tent with the fry which como np in May and September, and nro 
caught indiscriminately. There nro said to ho no private rights in 


Tho pirncraiiU on the frc«h.>\atcr fisheries is tnkrn from Dp. Day h report nn tho 
frcjlMvatcr fid, nnd flshi ties of Indin. Tlio account of tlio onlt-watcr finhenen in con. 
trilmtcd hv A. Taiiltnc', I>q., Assistant Collector of Salt Kovenuc. Dctiils ol tlio 
names Of lisli and tlio different modes of fishing will ho found in the Drpncli Statistical 
Account. 
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fisheries, nor docs the State derive any rent or revenue from this 
■source. The Surat salt-water fisheries are of more importance than 
it« river fisheries, and employ a fleet of 325 boats. Of those, two-tliirds 
are ounces, and the rest fishing boats of from two to eight tons 
burden. Near the mouth of tho Tapti, in tlio open sen between 
Dumas and Rhimpor, aro tho stnlce-nets which supply tho Surnt 
market. South of this, oft’ tho mouths of each of tho rivers, — tho 
l’urna, Ambika, and Aurnnga, — aro rows of stakc-nots. In tho Pardi 
sub-division stakes aro placed in tho opon sen, opposito tho villages 
of Umarsiin and Dungri. Tho fish caught at theso places is chiefly 
salted, and either sold or bartered at tho weekly fairs held in tho in- 
terior. Oysters ore found at Kolak, in tho Pardi snb-division. Somo 
of the beds ore situated at tho mouth of tho Kolak river, and somo 
along its rocky banks. Tbo oysters aro left entirely to tlioir natural 
growth. 



CHAPTER III. 

POPULATION. 

According to the census returns of 1822 the total population 
of the district, exclusive of Mdudvi, at that time an independent state, 
•was 454,481 souls. ' Deducting the figures for Mandvi the census 
returns for 1872 give a total population of 558,720 souls, or an in- 
crease in fifty years of 22*94 per cent. 1 Details of the census of 1846 
are available. Bnt the results of this enumeration were not at the 
time considered trustworthy ; and as only five years later a second 
census was taken, it seems best to limit comparisons to the particu- 
lars recorded for 1851 and 1872. 

According to the census of 1851 the total population of the dis- 
trict was 492,684 souls, or 332*44 to the square jnile : the Hindus 
numbered 433,267, or 87*94 per cent; the Mnsalmdns 46,608, or 9*46 
per cent; the Pnrsis 12,633, or 2*57 per cent; or otherwise eight 
Hindus to each Musulmdn, and three Musalmdns to each Pfirsi. 
There were besides 146 Christians. 

The census of 1872- gives a total population of 607,087 souls, or 
382*29 to the square mile. 'Of these, 541,788 were Hindus, 52,157 
Musalmdns, 12,841 Pdrsis, 334 Christians, one Jew, two Sikhs, nine 
Brahmos, and five others not included in any of the above classes. 
The percentage of the Hindu inhabitants on the total population is 
89*23 ; of the Musalmdn 8*59 ; and of the Parsi 2*11 ; or about ten 
Hindus to each Musalmdn, and four Musalmdns to each Pdrsi. The 
percentage of males on the total population is 50*12, and of females 
is 49*88. „• 

Prom the following statemont, which, in tabular form, contrasts the 
results of these two enumerations, it would seem "that in the 'twenty- 
one years between 1851 and 1872 the population advanced from 
492,684 to 607,087,* or an.inorease of 23*22 per cent. During the 
same time houses have increased from 108,579 to 1S7J613, or 26*73 
per cent; ploughs from 39,944-to 46,643, or 16*77 per cent; and carts 
from 29,067 to 32,477, or 11*73 per cent. Under the head of agricul- 
tural live-stock the statement shows, in the number of oxen, an in- 
crease from 118,950 to 144,546, or a- rise of 21 *51 per cent; in that of 
cows from 93,443 to 105,39 7, or of 12*79 per cent; in that of buffaloes 


‘ » Tho only reference to this, 1822, census that has’ been traced, is in a report of 
* J. M. Davies, Esq., Collector of Surat, No. 311, of 29th May 1851, to the Revenue 
Commissioner, N.D. 
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from 69,184 to 82,482, or of 19'22 por oont; and in that of sheep 
and goats from 85,298 to 93,727, or of 9*88 por cont. In the number 
of horses alono there is a falling off from 1,072 to 976, or of 8*95 
per cont : — 

Contrasted Statement of the Population of the Sural District in 
1851 and 1872. 



rort-LATIOS. 


Year. 

Illnfla*. 

JfoBOl* 

1 mrtns. 

rinl*. 

Chris* 

tlons. 

Others. 

Total. 

Hoorn). 

1P51 

1872 

IncToaso per cent In 1972 •• .. 

Decrcaso pci* oont in 1872 .. 

433,267 
7141,739 
23 03 

40,603 

52,167 

21*04 

12,063 

12,641 

1*1 

140 

33ft 

123*76 

(,< 

.17 

412,694 
007^037 
23 22 

109,070 
137,613 
SC 73 


Contrasted Statement of the Agricultural Stock of the Sural District 
in 1851 and 1872. 


Aoiuctlixtial Stock. 


Year. 

Implements, 

11\ e-stock. 


PJonghs 

Carts. 

Oxen. 

C01YB. 

Buffo* 

lOM. 

ITorBM. 

Blicrp 

am! 

Goats. 

Tot.,. 

mi 

1672 

Increase per cent In 1873 •• 
Decrease per cent In 1872.. 

39,014 

40.043 

16*77 

M 

29, Of, 7 
32,477 
11*73 ; 

118,930 

144,646 

21*91 

01,443 
103,397 
12 79 

69.184 

e2.482 

1923 

1,072 

076 

8*W 

89,593 

03,727 

9*68 

867,947 

427,129 

10*03 


The following tabular statement gives for the year 1872 details of 
the population of each sab-division of tbo district according to re- 
ligion, ago, and sex • 

Sul-divisional Details of the Surat Population in 1872. 


HINDUS. 


t 

Solvdi vision. ; 

, ■* \ i 

Hot exceeding 
13 yean. 

Above 13 and 
not exceeding 
30 yours. 

Above 30 yean. 

Total. 

Grand 

Total. 

i 

Males. 

remales 

Males, 

Females 

Males. 

remales 

Males. 

rcmalcs 

Surat City 

Olp&d 

Itindvi 

Chords! 

Bird oil 

Jal&lpor 

Ohll.hU 

Balsdr ... ... 

PArdl 

13,633 

11,680 

9,411 

7,496 

14,760 

13,772 

11,302 

16,021 

10,269 

10.074 

11,032 

8,409 

0,678 

13,947 

13,201 

10,464 

13,793 

9,607 

14.027 

9,850 

7,572 

0 691 
12,348 
0,225 
8,701 
21,003 
7,007 

13,006 

10,080 

7,381 

0,716 

11,734 

10,545 

8,465 

22,678 

9,005 

14, SCO 
9,037 
0,013 
6,335 
10.903 
8,011 
7,228 
0,747 
6,283 

13,270 
8,03ft 
8,820 
6,491 
10 S64 
10.G20 
7,600 
12.418 
C,458 

40,036 

30,473 

29,026 

20,532 

38,017 

312)38 

27,231 

35,830 

21,219 

38,160 

80,090 

21,600 

19,870 

80,035 

31,405 

.28,655 

37,789 

25,060 

79,070 

60,509 

44,620 

40AP3 

74,053 

60,403 

63.780 

73,625 

49,309 

“ ' Total.. 

* , „i 

100,260 

98,140 

87,185 

00,410 

78,763 

80,970 

272,218 

200,620 

WI.733 
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Bab-divlalon. 

Not exceeding 
12 yeans. 

A bote lSnnrl 
not exceeding 
SO years. 

Abote 30 years. 

Total. 

Grand 

Total. 


Mules. 

remales. 

Males 

Femnlefc 

Males. 

Temalos 

. 

Males. 

reitmles 


Bqrat City ... .. 

Olpdd 

Jlaulvl ... 

Ch rdil 

Blrdoli 

Jalfllpor - 

ChiUiH 

Bobir 

Fdrdl , o. 

V57 

730 

6J2 

1,1«9 

B67 

. cut 
1,071 
010 
♦ *57 

3,234 
G’n 
B74 
1,011 
510 
621 
on 
661 
o >7 

3,678 

b “8 

604 

BIG 

542 

600 

877 

601 

272 

3,9f*<) 

719 

G 12 

1,3 A) 

509 

6*0 

603 

oco 

224 

3,754 

ill 

400 

827 

422 

820 

700 

6 t 0 

3 '8 

3,370 
671 
520 
1,291 
47 2 
451 
769 
511 
224 

10.697 

2,019 

1,778 

2 . toll! 
1.(431 
1,784 
2.049 
l, 8 o 0 
7„7 

10,379 

2,u9d 

1,712 

.3,542 

1,559 

i,ro5 

2,637 

1,722 

035 

21,260 

4,117 

.3,488 

6.434 

3,000 

3.419 

6,285 

2,692 

1 .UJ 

Total:'. 

8,050 

8,393 

8,7*0 

Of 00 

aiw 

9,303 

J5.8M 

26, "03 

£2,167 
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TATtSIS. (a) 


Bnrat City 


1.053 

943 

769 

1,051 

1,164 

1,50.1 

3,011 

3,503 

6.516 

Olpdl ... 
Mind vi 


■237 

275 

176 

249 

213 

321 

710 

654 

1,504 


. 6 r ' 

51 

01 

60 

£9 

67 

lb-3 

1C9 

952 

Chordal 


2 on 

231 

178 

21 0 

2G3 

923 

710 

605 

1,575 

Bdrdolt 

. . 

ce 

46 

03 

75 

£9 

60 

181 

I7J 

837 

Jd’Alpor 


40 

43 

39 

40 

£3 

SO 

1-2 

129 

2G0 

CUIkliU 


43 

31 

63 

40 

31 

85 

m 

100 

240 

BnUr ... 


163 

159 

146 

1C9 

its 

100 

451 

522 

075 

Fdrdl ... 

... 

171 

1*0 

135 

171 

142 

203 

469 

550 

1,018 


Total. 

2,164 

S.O03 

1.602 

2,121 

3161 

2,743 

6.697 

6 871 

IS 813 
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Garat City 


46 

60 

63 

54 

60 

25 

159 

139 

207 

Olpdl ... 
Mindvi 



1 * 

3 

- 

3 


0 

1 

6 

ChorAai 

. 



4 


6 

2 

10 

4 

14 

Bdrdoli 




... 

.. 

1 

•H 

l 

.. 

1 

JAldijKJr 



... 

“* 1 

... 

.. 

* i 

• M 


H" 

vGhlkhli 
"-'Kclsdr ... 


... 

l 

‘ j 

r * 

"* 2 


’’ 4 

15 

Fdrdl ... 


... 


« ■ 

... 

... 

• • 


•• 

'** 


Total . 

40 

•01 

67 

65 

*74 

w 29 

187 

147 

334 


TOTAL. 


finrnt City 
Olpdd . . 

Hindi 1 

Cliordd 
XSArdoll 
Jaldlpor 
Chlkhll 
Balaftr ... 
1'dnli ... 



16,094 

1 2,797 

10,009 

8,9 14 
13, WO 
14,470 
12.416 ‘ 
15,993 
10,t»97 

15,216 

12 OCQ 
8.V24 

7,037 

14,314 

n,039 

11,40k 

14,311 

0,001 

I8JS44 

10.712 

8,297 

7.t**9 

12£*G 

6 6)4 
0,6.14 
11 8H 
6,124 

1* P97 
11.070 
e,«33 
6^15 

12 877 
11,181 
0,404 

1 *,407 
.0,410 

20,244 

0**9 

6,392 

7,4*1 
11.179 
9,514 
7.9G2 
19,470 
. 6.633 

701C8 

9010 

6401 

3,099 

10.370 

11,110 

8 ua 

12.127 

6,891 

£4 782 
3i:tod 
24,037 
2l,“V4 
» 0.7 ) 1 
3WM 
30.014 
3\U>0 
55,154 

£2.767 

83,018 

91,160 

2 1381 
37.767 
31.239 
29,290 
40,047 
20205 

(07.140 

60,256 

4«.S67 

41,435 

77,209 

70.113 

6<VU2 

70,207 

61,7-40 


Total _ 

117,4(6 

101,803 

07.700 

(05,130 

39.no 

02,010 

301,240 

302,811 

607, 0S7 


(a) These totals Include 17 persons nho are not Fdrsts. 

‘ ' ' . ‘ . a *1 

ITroin the above statement it'nppears that the number of Hindu Proportion of moles 
males was in 1872,272,218, or 5025 per cent of'tlio entire Hindu females, 
population ; Hindu females numbered 209,520, or 49*75 per cent ; 

Musalmdu males numbered 25,854, or 49*57 per cent, and Mn saim da 
b 705 — 7 
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Insancs. 


Division by roligion. 


females 20,303, or 50'48 per cent of tho total Musnlmdn population. 
Of 12,841 Parsis, 5,972, or 46 51 per cent, wero males, and 6,869, or 
53 - 49 per cent, females. 

The number of insanes in tho district is returned at 103 males, 
48 females ; total 1 51, or 0 02 per cent of tho wholo population. Idiots, 
266 males, 1 72 females ; total 438, or 0‘07 per cent. Donf and dumb, 
515males, 316 females ; total 831, or 0'1 3 per cent. Blind, 535 males, 
585 females; total 1,120, or 0‘18 per cent. Lcpors, 390 males, 189 
females ; total 579, or 0’<J9 per cent of 007,087, tho entire population 
of the district. 

The following tabular statement gives tho number of the members 
of each religious class of tho inhabitants according to sox at different 
ages, with, at each stngc, the porcentngo on tho total population of 
the samo sex and roligion. Tho columns referring to’ tho total popu- 
lation discard tho distinction of religion, but retain the difference of 
sex : — 


Statement of Population according to Iteligion. 


AS*. 

Hindis. 

Mpjaum'n*. 

i 

$ 

¥ 

•SI 

I s i 

||| 

t 

'I 

Pi 

u 

♦* II 

a. 

i=i 

lit 

1 

It 

Sec 

t-'S-S 

h* 

peg* 

l* 1 

| 

5 

a 

3-a 

s l 

- 

D c d 

||l 

|ll. 

Up to 1 jenr 

n.ieo 

4 

12,0^7 

4 

1,057 

4 

1,134 

4 

Uotnccn 1 find 0 

5i .ore 

10 

45.713 

18 

3,830 

15 

3,7h0 

14 

Do. 0 and 13 

43,989 

10 

37,140 

14 

4.003 

16 

3.4*1 

13 

Do. 12 mid 20 

39,415 

14 

39,377 

14 

3,089 

15 

4.1G9 

18 

Do. 20 and 30 

47.770 

18 

f20tS 

10 

4,707 

10 

3,112 

21 

Do. 30 and 40 .. 

37.020 

11 

37,171 

14 

3,754 

15 

3.WJ1 

■ 14 

Do. 40 end CO . 

22,200 

8 

21,705 

8 

2,240 

0 

2.2*1 

6 

Do. CO end CO .. 

12.W2 

4 

Wt9 

O 

Iflll 

6 

1.415 


Above 00 

0.626 

■3 

8,405 

3 

7Ci 

3 

m 

4 

Total 

272,218 

•... 

260,520 

... 

25,801 

• • 

20,303 

... 





Cintiei 

IAN 8. 


I’Ar.MB. (n) 

Total. 

; 

Age. 

* 

*S 

£5 

It 

fnl 

tf S = 

ill 

e 

s 

*3 , 
,1 

s-s 

fl. 

Isl 

IS! 

Sh 

i 

•1 

B H 
*1 

5 © 

S3 . 

HI 

0, 

t 

£ 

If 

it 

c.— e 
g£2 

Jss 

i 

& 

3g 

S| 

8-i 

O O. 

FA 

|S 

■7 

Oi 

1 

& 

si ' 
2g 

g£ 

Is 

Up to I year 
Xetwotn 1 and 6 , 
Dp. 6nndia . 
Do. 12 and 20 , 

Do. 20 and 30 . 

* Do. 30 and 41 , 

Dp. 40 and 60 , 

• Do. 60 and 60 , 

t Above 60 .. 

6 

25 

16 

22 

45 

.41 

20 

7 

0 

3 

13 

8 

12 

2< 

22 

3 

8 

j 40 
16 
32 
23 
16 

7 

4 

2 

6 

27 

10 

22 

16 

11 

6 

3 

1 

27 2 
• 931 
081 
703 
804 
746 
ees 
443 
844 

5 

id 

Id 

13 

14 
19 
10 

l 

260 

003 

8li 

059 

1,103 

911 

705 

£51 

465 

4 

13 
12 

14 
17 
14 
li 

8 

7 

12A21 
f3,P22 
48073 
14 J224 

61.476 

42,470 

2MIHI 

13,828 

7,614 

4 

IB 

16 

15 

18 

11 

8 

6 

3 

13,4*9 

53,410 
41,031 
U 635 
69.65] 
41.782 
54,827 
15.569 
0,871 

4 

18 

14 

11 

10 

14 

8 

6 

3 


Total,. 

187 

... 

147 

... 

5,037 


6,871 

... 

301,210 


•102.8U 

... 


(a) The totals undtr Pirslslnclucfc 17 perron* who ere nol Pdrals. 
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According to occupation the census returns for 1872 divide tho 
■whole population into seven classes : — 

I. — Persons employed under government, or iminicipal,nr other local authori- 

ties, numbering in all 7,675 souls, or 1-26 por cent of the entire population. 

II. — Professional persons,' 0,298, or 1-03 per cent. 

III. — Persons in service, or performing personal offices, 9,210, or 1'51 por cent 

IV. — Persons engaged in agriculture and with animals, 178,857, or 29-46 per 
cent. 

V. — Persons engaged in' commorce and trade, 7,796, or 1-28 per cent. 

VI.— Persons employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, aDd engineering 
opotations, and engagodin the sale of ai tides manufactured, or otherwise 
prepared for consumption, 74,278, or 12-23 per cent. 

VII. — Miscellaneous persons not classed otherwise — (a) wives 90,440 and 
children 209,929, in all 300,369, or 49*30 por cent.; and (b) miscellaneous 
persons 22,G04, or 3-72 por cent— total 322,973, or 53-2 per cent. 1 

The general chapter on the population of GnjurAt includes such 
information ns is available regarding the origin, customs, and condi- 
tion of the people of Surat. The following details show tho strength 
of the difiorent castos and races as far as it was ascertained by tho 
census of 1872. 2 

Undor the head of Brdhmaus came, exclusive of sub-divisions, 
forty-three divisions, with a strength of 49,991 souls (males 26,304, 
females 28,687), or 9-18 per cent of the total Hindu population. Of 
the Brahmans, the Andvla Brahmans, in number 26,153, or 52-31 par 
cent of the whole Brahman population, aro tho most prosperous 
agriculturists of tho district, owning good houses and cattle, and culti- 


1 Minute details of each of tlicso main classes will be found in tho 1872 Census 
Beport, vol. II., pages 230-2G5. Tho classification of occupations there adopted is 
so minute that, to distinguish between tbo different sub-divisions, rccpiircs consider- 
able intelligence and skill as well as great euro. The following instances, token 
entirely from class VI. (mechanics and mnnnfacturcrs), would sci-m to show that the 
Surat census compilers wero unequal to this part of their work. Makers of salt, 
of whom there are probably moro than 3,000 adults (collector of salt revenue, 
dated 21tU March 1877), are returned at 33 ; potters, of whom there ero over 0,000, 
at 8S ; and workers in leather at 990, instead of shout 7,000. Again, manufacturers of 
indigo, of whom there Is not one in tho district, are entered iit 107; manufacturers of 
tea, of whom there arc none, at 31 ; gold-washers, , of whom there aro none, at 37 ; 
and sword and gun makers, of whom there nro very- few, at 273. Instead of repub- 
lishing these details, n special occupation statement has, under the orders o( Govern- 
ment, been prepared from tlio original, enumeration returns. For Hindus— as oasto 
is, with few exceptions, a guido to occupation— oasto only is given but in tho case of 
MusalmAns and Firsis, their distribution among the main blanches of labour has 
been shown. 


Division. 

Census Report 
ol 167.2. 

Rctnrn prepared 
by tho collector. 

Hindus .. 

641,739 

611,732 

31 a wl mins «. 

* 62,157 

63.103 

PArsla*, «. 

12.811 

12,858 

Others «, 

SH 

334 

Total.. 

C07.037 

037 


s These details have been com- 
piled for tho Gazetteer from the 
original enumeration returns of 
the ccnsnB of 1872. As will bo 
seen from tho marginal statement, 
the results do not altogether agree 
with the totals pnbhshcd in the 
Census Boport. 
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Brdhmans. 
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Writer classes. 

Mercantile classes. 


Cnltivators. 


Manufacturers, 


Artisans. 
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rating 1 tho bottor varieties of crops. At tho beginning of the present 
contury somo of tlio An it via Brahmans, under tho name of desdis , 
held a high position ns farmers of tho land revenue. 1 

Under the head of ■writers came threo classes, Brahma-Kshatria 
(586), Kdyusths (981), and Parbhus (241), with a total strength of 
1,761 souls (males 815, females 016), or 0*32 per cent of the total 
Hindu population. 

Under tho head mercantile, trading, and shop-keeping classes, 
came 18,989 Wdnids, belonging to sixteen divisions; 5,935 Marwnri 
Shrn vales of two divisions ; 3,58 J Gujarati Shrdvnks, belonging to four 
divisions; and 1,476 Bhdtids nnd Luwnnds, — giving n total strength 
of 29,934souls (males 13,987, females 15,947), or 5*49 per cent of 
tho total Hindu population. Tho chief occupation of the hfdrwdri 
Shrnvaks is that of rural monoy-londors. Some details of their con- 
dition and practices are given below in the chapter on capital. 

Under tho head of cultivators came four classes, with a total 
strength of 60,441 souls (mules 29,372, females 31,069), or 11*09 
percent of tho whole Hindu population" Of these, 4/ ,15/ (males 
22,463, females 24,694) wore Knnbis ; 8,439 [males 4,433, females 
4,006) Rajputs ; 4,103 (males 2,192, females 1,911) Kdchhins ; and 742 
(males 284, femnles 458) Mdlis. Tho Kanbis are not, ns in Knira, 
tlio highest cultivating class. As far as wealth and position go, they 
rank second to tho Annvlft or Bhiitheln Brahmans. Nor among 
Surat Knnbis does tho division ijito Pdtiddrs, or villnge sharehold- 
ers, and Kanbia, or ordinary cultivators, prevail. .Besides agriculture, 
Kanbis ore engaged in money-lending, trade, weaving, nud a few in the 
manufacture of vermilion. In Jnliilpor nnd Bnrdoli is found n sub- 
division of this class known us Matin Knnbis. These men nro follow- 
ers of tho Musalmdn saint whoso tomb is at Piriinn, near Ahmednbfid. 
As regards their customs and their way of living, they nro still 
Hindus. Though, ns a farmer, ho is inferior in skill, tlicro is nothing 
in tho dress or habits of tho cultivating Rajput to distinguish him 
from a Kanbi. The Kdchhiua sell vegetables, and tho Malis flowers. 

Of manufacturers there were fivo classes, with a strength of 
20,804 souls (males 10,8-13, fomnles 9,961 ), or 3*81 per cent of the total 
Hindu population. -Of those, 9,705 (males 4,941, females 4,764) were 
Khntris, weavers of silk nnd cotton ; 8,598 (males 4,344, femnles 
4,254) Glidnchls, oil-pressors;, 1,188 (males 830, females 3-58) Bhdv- 
edrs, calico-printers; 1,078 (males 604, females 474) Chhipds, 
calonderers; and 235 (mules 124, females ill) Galinrds, dyers. 

' Of ’artisans there wore seven classes, with a total strength of 
80,565 souls (males 15,279, fomales 15,286), or 5*61 per cent" o£ tho 


- >i Particulars regarding the (Hadis will bo found under tbo bead "Administration 

’ of tho Land." , • * * 

. All tho'oriltivalors of tho district do not bclonc to ono of these four classes 
The nairfes o! fhh different classes of cnltivators will bo found below in the chapter 

- oa Agricultu’re, p. 67. - j 
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total Hindu population. Of tlicso, 5,920 (mnlos 3,373, fomaloa 2,553) 
woro^ Sonis, gold and silver smiths ; 7,871 (males 4,030,' females 
3,835) Sutlidrs, carpenters ; 1,312 (males -179, fcmnlcs 803) ICansdrds, 
coppersmiths j 791 (mules 3-10, females 454) Kndiiis, bricklayers ; 
129 (males 49, females 80) Salats, masons ; 2,939 (males 1,530, 
females 1,409) Lulidrs, blacksmiths j 5,401 (males 2,478, females 
2,983) Ktimblidrs, potters ; and 0,103 (males 2,994, females 3,109) 
Darjis, tailors. 

Under tlio head of bards, songsters, and actors, came throo 
classes, with a total strength of 555 souls, or 0*10 per cent of tlio 
wholo Hindu population. Of these, 412 (males 1 27, fomnW285) wero 
Blidts, hnrds, and Chavans, genealogists; 98 (males 92, females 6) 
Bhnwdyds, strolling comedians ; and 45 (males 38, females 7) Ghand- 
raps, songsters. 

Of personal sen-ants there were three classes, with a total strength 
of 5,395 souls, or 0 99 per cent of the total Hindu population. Of 
these, 3,851 (mnles2,T 18, females 1 ,703) wero Hnjdms, barbers; 1,485 
(males 088, fcmnlcs 797) Dhnbhis, washermen ; und 59 (males 33, 
females 20) Bhistis, water-drawers. 

Of herdsmen and shepherds there were tlireo classes, with a total 
strength of 7,039 6ouls, or 1-40 per cent of the total Hindu popula- 
tion. OE these, 0,689 (males 3,005, females 3,024) wero Bhnrwnds ; 
730 (males 3G7, females 3G3) Rabdris ; and 220 (males 74, females 
14G) A'liirs. 

Of fishers and sailors tlicro were three classes, with a total strength 
of 20,749 souls (males 8,5G8, females 12,181), or 3'81 per cent of 
the wholo Hindu population. Of these, 5,887 (males 2,481, females 
3,10G) wore Klidrwds, seamen ; G39 (males 217, fcmnlcs 392) Bliois ; 
and 14,223 (males 5,810, females 8,383) Mdchhis. Besides their re- 
gular occupation ns fresh-wnter fishers, tlio Bliois aro engaged ns 
palanquin-bearers ; tlio Klidrwds, ns ■ tile-turners ns well as sailors ; 
and tlieHa oliliis, as fish-sellers ns well ns boatmen. During the rainy 
season men of all these classes, to a limited extent, act ns cultivators. 

Of labourers and miscellaneous workers there wero fourteen clnsses, 
with a total strength of 92,000 souls (males 49,257, femnlcs 43,349), 
or 17 09 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these, 78,051 
(males 41,805, females 3G,780) wero Kolis; 5, OSS (males 2,589; 
females 2,499) Colas, ricc-poundcrs ; 2,21 1 (males 1,2GG, females 918) 
Mardthas; 3,133 (males ],G20, females 1,313) Blmnduris, toddy- 
drawers; 12G (males 80, fcmnlcs 40) ltdjbhnrds, makers of tlio 
warp, raj; 208 (mnles 1G2, fcmnlcs 100) Gondhn, labourers; 1,009 
(males G18, females 3G1) Wdghris, fowlers and hunters; 883 (males 
439, females 411) Rdvnlia, cotton-tnpo-makers ; 452 (males 228, 
females 224) Bhadbliunjds, grain-parcliers 373 (moles 1G2, femnlcs 
211) Kdmnlids, makers of blankets, kdmli ,*219 (males 93, females 
12G) Wdnsforas, or bamboo-splitters; 51 (males 19, females 82)-> 
Timalids, makers of iron nails; 23 (males 12, females 11) Pomlds, 
beggars ; 40 (males 24, females 1G) Odids, diggers ; nnd 7G (mnles 42, 
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Personal servants. 


Shepherds. 


Fishers nnd sailors. 


Labouring classes. 
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females 34) miscellaneous. The Kolis differ both in features and 
manners from the aboriginal tribes of the district. They rank above 
the other Hindu labouring classes, and, in intelligence, manners, and 
■way of living, are in no way inferior to the members of the artizan 
classes. One Koli family in Surat have acquired wealth as money- 
lenders ; and in the service of government a Koli, as a supervisor of 
public works, receives a yearly salary of £240 (Rs. 200 a month). 
As cultivators the talabda, or indigenous, Kolis rank next to the 
Kanbis. They are hard-working and possoss moderate resources. On 
the other hand, many of the Kolis are in very poor circumstances, and 
some of them are to be found among the ltalis, or hereditary servants, 
of the Anavla Brahmans. Besides following their regular occupation 
of rice-pounding, some of the Golds are artizans, and a fow are weavers 
of brocade and silk cloth. Under the head of Mardthds, men of seve- 
ral castes, engaged chiefly as domestic servants, messengers, and 
labourers, are included. Besides drawing toddy, the Bhandaris work 
as labourers and cultivators. 

Of aborigines there were nine classes, witl^ a total strength of 
180,107 souls (males 89,800, females 90,307), or 83*07 per cent of 
the total Hindu popnlation. Of these, 69,759 (males 33,860, females 
35,899) were Dublds ; 45,259 (males 22,696, females 22,563) Dhon- 
difis; 29,923 (males 15,839, females 14,084) Chodhrds ; 18,449 (males - 
8,731, females 9,718) Naikds; 8,241 (males 4,098, females 4,143) 
Gfimins; 5,835 (males 3,102, females 2,733) Bhila ; 1,728 (males 
1,002, females 726) Kukna ; 819 (males 421, females 398) Mdngelas ; 
and 94 (males 51, females 43) Kdthodids. Of the condition of this 
class of the population somo' details are given in chapter YH. 

Of workers in leather there were two classes, with a total strength 
of 7,955 souls (males 4,242, females 3,713), or 1‘4G per cent of the 
total Hindu population. Of tlieso, 4,860 (males 2,487, females 2,873) 
were Mocliis, shoe-makers ; and 3,095 (males 1,755, females 1,840) 
were Khalpds, tanners. -Under the head of Mocliis came three subdi- 
visions, — the Chanlfigars, or spangle-makers; the Dhflgars, or shield- 
makers; and the Dabgars, dr "drum-makers. 

Of depressed castes,— those whose touch is considered by Hindus 
a pollution, — there were four, with atotal strength of 31,643 souls 
(males 15,380, females 16,263), or 5*81 per cent of the whole Hindu 
population. Of these, 685 (males 341, females 244) were Garudas 
priests to the Dhers; 29,375 (males 14,143, females 15,232) Dhers* 
sweepers; 1,626 (males 870, females 756) Bliangids, scavengers'- 
and 57 (males 26, females 31) -Mhdrs, or sweepers from the Deccan* 
The Dhers of Surat aro an active and intelligent set of men. Many 
of them aro employed by Europeans as butlers, grooms, and house 
servants. A few aro educated, and in one of the government offices 
in Bombay a man of this class draws as a clerk a salary of £72 a 
year (Rs. 00 a‘ month). As the work of removing the nigbt-Boil is 
done only by people of that class, the condition of the Bhangias of 
the city of Surat has improved since tho introduction of municipal 
conservancy arrangements. . ^ 

‘‘Devotees and religious mendicants of various names — Brahmachfiris 
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Wairagis, Gos/iis, Sadlius, and Jogis — numbered 1,587 (males 1,007, 
female* -1 00), or 0*20 per cent of the entire Ifimltt population. 

Of file total Musalmun pnjmlntion of 52,157 souls, 21,200 wore re- 
turned ns settled in Stirat city, -1,117 in Olptid, 8,888 in Mitndvi, 
0/151 in Cliora<-i, 8,080 in Jhiidoli, 3/110 in •Tnliilpor, 5,285 in 
Chiklili, 3,502 in H.dsnr, and 1/122 in l’nrdi. Witli the excep- 
tion of the lJohorns of both classes, the ordinary Surat Mnmlinriiis 
lire generally in a deprived state. In government, service they act 
chielly ns messengers and policemen. The cultivating Ilohoras, for 
fho ino-t part Sunnis by religion, are found chiefly in the northern 
hnb-divisions. The town or trading Holioins, wlm number 4,577 Mails, 
have their head-quarters in Surat, where their chief piicst, tlio Miillu, 
Salieb, resides. J’AcliiMVO of fomnles 10,082 and children 10,087, — 
in all 33,009, or 63*15 per rent of the Musnlmiin population, — tho 
male adult population (18,191) was engaged in 1872 in the following 
professions: (1) person® engaged in government or other service, 1,121; 

(2) professional persons, 817 ; (8) persons in service, or performing 
personal office*, 1,100; (1) persons itignped in ngrictiltnre, <1,081; 
(5) person* engaged in ronuneree or trade, 1 ,172 ; (<i) p *rsous engaged 
in ineelmnic.il arts and manufactures, 8 , 105; and (7) miscellamons 
persons, 1,096. 

Of the total l’ar»i population of 12.811 roul«, 0,500 were settled in 
Burnt city, 1,501 in Olpad, 358 in Mrindvi, 1,575 in Chortlsj, 357 in 
Tiiirdoli, 200 in .In Jaipur, 210 in Chiklili, 97-1 in Hnls.tr, mid 1,018 
in P.trdi. As a rule, the Surnt Piirsis me educated nml well-to-do. 
Uxchisivcof female- <1,821 and children <1.7 13. — in nil 9,00 1, or 70'tiSpcr 
cent of the Par i population, — the male adult population (3,791) was 
in 1872 outraged in tho following professions : (l) persons engaged 
in government or other service, 1 1G ; (2) professional per-oii*, 839; 

(3) per-on* in • ervice or peiforining personal offices, 392 ; ( t ) persons 
engaged in agriculture, 615; (5) per/ ons engagid in connm rce and 
trade, 178; (6) per-ons engaged in mechanical arts and manufactures, 
1,103; mid (7) miscellaneous persons-, 721. 

Tho Hindu population of the district belonged, according to the 
census of lb72, to tho following i ecu : — 

.‘Oafmnif thwiny lh ' Sit- nyth e/ tit iJifirttal Uii.cts i'f*.. 
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From this statement it would room that of the total Hindu pojm- 
lfttion tlio WnWiimvH numbered 161*107, or percent; tlio oluuva 
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47,883, or 8 73 per cent ; tho mixed classes 301, 82C, or 55-71 per 
cent; nnd the Shravnks 11,332, or 2‘09 per cent. 

Tho MusalnUin population belongs to two sects, Sunni nnd Shin; 
tlio former numbered 47,719 souls, or 9T49 percent of the total 
Jlusuliniin population, and the latter 4,438, or 8*51 percent. Tho 
lVirsis nro divided into two classes, Shuhnnslitibi nnd Kndmi; tlio 
number of the former was 11,901, or 03-1 7 per cent, nnd that of tho 
latter 877, or G'83 per cent. In the total of 331 Christian'*, repre- 
sentatives of fivo sects are included. Of these, 140, or 41 "92 per cent, 
wero Protestants ; 98, or 29-81 per cent, Romnn Catholics; 3 ncro 
Armenians ; aud 9G,or28 - 74 per cent, Native Christians. Among Pro- 
testants 93 wore Presbyterians, nnd 4 1 Episcopalians. Other reli- 
gions ivero represented by nine Jlrtdnnos, tis-o Sikhs, and one Jew\ ' 
Besides these, five persons, under tho head " all others/* remniued 
unclassified. 

With tho exception of tho townspeople of Surat (107,149), 
Bnlsur (11,313), nnd Blinder (10,280), — n total strength of 128,742 
souls, or 2120 per cont of its ontiro inhabitants,' — the population of 
the district, according to tho census returns of 1872, lived in villages 
with, on an nverago, a population of 780-31 souls. Exclusive of 986 
hamlets, there were 77G inhabited stato and alienated villages, giving 
an nvorngo of 0 - 19 villages to each square mile. Of tho whole num- 
ber of villages there were 150 with lc*» than 200 inhabitants, 296 
uitli from 200 to 500, 201 with from 500 to 1,000, 92 with from 
1,000 to 2,000, 17 with from 2,000 to 3,000, nnd 1 4 with from 3,000 
to 5,000. Of towns with a population of more than 10,000 souls 
there were threo. As rcgnrds tho number of houses, tliero wns in 
1872 n total of 137.G13, or, on an average, 8G-G5 houses tooneh square 
mile, showing, as compared with 108,579 the corresponding total in 
1831, nn increnso of 2G’73 per cent. OF tho total number 19,787 
houses, lodging 93,711 persons, or 15-41- per cent of the entire 
population, at tho rate of 4 '74 souls to each house, were buildings 
with walls of stoue or fire-baked brick, nnd with roofs of tile, cement 
or sheet iron. . Tho remaining 117,870 houses, accommodating 
513,370 persons, or S4-5G per cent, with a population per house of 
4-36 souls, included nil buildings covered with tlmtch or leaves or 
whoso outer avails were of mud, or of bricks dried only by the sun. 

'• Except in the flftmdvi sub-division, where tho villages arc for tho 
most part only settlements of tho aboriginal tribes, the organization 
of village communities is' tlio snmo‘ throughout tho Surat district 
In regularly established communities tlio villngo servants belong to 
two classes : (i) those useful to government ; (ii) those useful to the 
villngo community. Under tho first bend como: 1, tlio village head- 
man, or patel ; 2, .tlio village accountant, or inhiii ; 3, tho village neon" 
or Imvaldar; 4,tbo watchmen, irosdwas, mirtania, or mkhn, who cnrrv 
remittances of -treason}, and do miscellaneous rovenuo and noli * 
work; and 0, tho dhers, who, in addition to scaveimim? 
police duty. Except tho taldli nnd havdhhir, who °receivo ont* 1 
.money, village servants aro paid eitlior in cash, or land, or in WV 
In the Surat district, unliko tho districts of northern Guj 
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people nnd many from Navsdri and other rnral parts where the 
Parsis muster strong, merchants and artizons, especially weavers and 
ship-builders, left Surat for Bombay. As regards their connection 
with Surat, these emigrants belong to three classes : i, those who 
have established themselves permanently in Bombny and severed 
their connection with Surat ; ii, those who have settled in Bombay, 
bnt stiU look upon Surat as their home, and on all great domestic 
occasions, to celebrate a mnvriago or to hold a ceremony in honour 
of the dead, visit Surat j nnd iii, 1 hose whoso men only livo in Bombay 
and at intervals come to Surat to visit their families. A consider- 
able number of Parsis, somo Musnlmans, and a few. Hindu traders, 
belong to the first class. But of the Hindus and Musnlmans, tho 
greater number belong to the second class, keeping up a connection 
with Surat. Those among whom tho men only goto Bombny, leaving 
their families in Surat, belong to two classes : i, men of good position 
who aro in Bombay, cither for their education, in search of employ- 
ment, or ns clerks ; and ii, tho members of tho depressed classes who, 
engaged in Bombny ns servants, find it more convenient to leave 
their families behind them in Surat. Among Musalmnns tho trad- 
ing Bohoras, both of the Snnni and Sliia sects, go great distances for 
purposes of trade. The Mulla or Shia Bohoras of Surat, leaving their 
families in Surat, visit, and sometimes settlo for several years in, 
Chinn and Siam. Tho Sunni Bohoras of Bander go westwards ns 
far ns Mauritius, andenstwards to Burmnh, Siam, Rangoon, and China. 
Among the seamen thoro aro some, chiefly Musnlmdns of Bander, 
who not only go to Siam, Rnngoon, and China, but take employment 
in ships sailing to Europe, and in somo cases remain for several 
months in England. 

Other classes of tho population, who movo from place to place, 
aro tho wandering tribes and tho carriovs. Of the wandering 
tribes found in the Surat district somo account is given in the 
chapter on tho population of Gujardt. Of carriers, though their 
nnmber and importance have, since tho introduction of tho railway, 
much decreased, thoro are still two classes of somo consequence, — 
tho Wnnjdrds, or pack-bullock-drivcrs, and tlio Nugoris, a class of 
Musalman cart-men. Finally, of the aboriginal tribes, many of 
whom at the time of tho introduction of British rule were of very un- 
settled habits, most 'are now permanently established in villages. 
Only among tho rudest tribes near tho eastern frontier, and occasion- 
ally in other parts whoa too closely pressed by their creditors, do men 
of this class leave their homes and pass beyond the borders of tho 
district. 



CHAPTER IV. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Agriculture) is tlio most important industry of tho district, sup- 
porting 334,5)1 9 persons, or 55T8 per cent of tlio ontiro population. 1 

The soils of tlio district, all more or less alluvial in character, belong, 
for agricultural purposes, to three chief classes, — tho black or cotton 
soil, called bil!.; the light soil, called gorut ; and the hesar, a soil uniting 
the characteristics of the black and light varieties. Besides in tho 
Olpad sub-division, where it is most common, two broad belts of 
black soil run through the district. Of these, one passes along tlio 
sea-coast, the other through tho Pardi and Chikhli sub-divisions near 
the foot of the eastern hills. Between these two belts of black soil, 
the light, or gnrdt, and the medium, or hesar, varieties arc chiefly 
found. Light, or gorut, is commonest nenr tho banks of tho Tripti, 
Auibikn, and Auranga rivers. This is the richest soil of tho district, 
producing, in rapid succession, tho most luxuriant crops. Patches of 
tho medium, or hesar, considered a good and productive Boil, uro to 
be found in almost every part of the district. Each of tho three 
chief classes of soil aro ngain divided into several varieties. Under 
the general name of black are included, besides the ordinnry blnck, or 
bait, tho inferior blnck, or molia; the gritty-black, or kali hokraj and 
a soil called klutnipnran, which, under the influence of min, opens 
into a number of small holes. Under tho general name of light arc 
included, besides tho ordinary gordt, a rich yellow soil called talia, 
found on tho banks of rivers, and n sandy variety called rcldl, a soil 
of little value. Under tho gcnornl untno of medium, or hesar, come 
varieties known ns ilddritrdli, or kdnltrhvdli, soils inoro or loss charged 
with lime. Besides the different varieties included under sonio ono 
of tho threo main classes there arc, of peculiar soils along tho 


1 This total (331,919) is made up of tho following items : — 

1. Adult males engaged in agriculture ns per census of 1S72 ... 10S.2C9 

2. Wi\cs of ditto calculated on tho basis of tho proportion 

the total adult female population of the district hears to 

the total adult male population _ 110,83(1 

3. Children of 1 and 2 calculated on a similar basis 115.SM 


Total ... 331,919 

This calculation in necessary hecausa the census returns, including many of tho women 
under VII. (miscellaneous), show a total of only 70,672 under the special head adult 
agricultural females. 
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coast, the marshy lands known as khdr and lclidjan, and in the 
extreme south of the district, in the' Pardi sub-division, tracts 
of land in character more like the soil of the Konkan than the soil 
of Gujarat. As compared with other parts of the province, Surat 
is conspicuous for the large proportion which fertile soils hear 
to intrinsically poor soils. Of the entire culturable area, nine- 
sixteenths is black soil, five-sixteenths light soil, and two-sixteenths 
medium. 


The state, or klidha, villages of. the district contain 1,023,377 acres, 
of which 71,635 acres, or 7 per cent, are alienated, paying only a 
quit-rent to the state, and 213,435 acres, or 20-85 per cent, are 
unarable waste laud, including the area of village-sites, roads, rivers, 
reservoirs, and the tracts of salt land, or khdr, in the neighbourhood 
of the sen. The total area of state arable land is, therefore, 738,307 
acres, of which 615,682 acres, or 83'40 per cent, are occupied, and 
122,625, or 16‘60 per cent, unoccupied. Of this 122,625 'acres of 
unoccupied arable land, 53,423 acres, including homesteads, grazing 
lands, and open spaces in forest reserves, cannot be taken up for 
cultivation. The total area of unoccupied arable land is, therefore, re- 
duced to 68,202 acres, or 9 ‘23 por cent of the total state arable land. 
Of tho 615,682 occupied acres, 25,715, or 4-18 per cent, consist 
of garden land; 531,443, or 86‘32 per cent, of dry crops ; and 58,524, 
or 950 per cent, of rice land. Of tho rico land 16,159 acres are irri- 
gated, and 42,365 acres unirrigated. 


The remains of stone buildings in the Olpdd sub-division, at a 
spot in the village lands of Dandi 'now subject to tidal inundation, 
and further north in the district of Broach, tho ruins of tho ancient 
city of Gandliar, the site of which is below the present mean sea-level, 
would seem to prove that in some parts along tho eastern shores of 
the Gulf of Cambay the sea has been gaining on the land. In the 
Olpad sub-division two dams, one 'near the village of Olpdd, and 
tho other further south at Barbodhan on the Tena creek show that 
the Haratlm government'" were alive to tho need of restraining the 
advance of the sea.- Both these works 'have, however, long been 
in ruins, and, with the exception of the construction of*a «mnll em- 
bankment at Bhagwa, in the. Olpdd sub-division, and the grant to 
villagers, of isolated patches of easily reclaimed land, the British 
government .would seem,. till of late years, to hove taken no steps to 
; protect' the culturable lands lying along the coast or on tho borders 
. of the, rivers' which foil into tho. Gulf of Cambay. 

• The- general question of the drainage and embankment of salt 
marshes appears to have been first taken up about the year 1864 
when reclamation projects were popular in Bombay, and' afterwards 
rthe result of the .introduction of revenue survey OMmfi™. “ 7 
.some of the coast districts led to the subject receiving- a fc Tl, 
hands of government a, larger share of attention than was formorl 
"thocase.^- * . . -- V 

/ In liis accdunt of tlid Balsar sub-division, tho settlement officer ‘ 
•tho'yeur 1808-69, reported " that tho salt-water was year’ by year steal* 
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ing along river-beds fur back into pardon lands, nml finding its way 
into springs which had hitherto yielded an unfailing supply of fresh 
wafer; that tracts, which some years before might have been saved, 

Were now at the mercy of (he sea; and that cultivators were aban- 
doning land«, rendered unprofitable by tho increasing clouds of salt 
drift blown over them from the outlying wastes.” Further north 
from Olpad the same story wn« repeated. "Writ ingin the year ] SCO, 
the officer specially employed to examine tho salt tracts of tho Surat 
dMiift, says: "In the past year, on account of tho ndvatico of 
the salt water, 100 acres of arable land have been given up by tlic 
cultivators, and during tlie past twenty yearn 100 well«, or more 
than one-sixth of the* entire fresh water-supply of the sub-division, 
have become brackish and unfit for use.” 

Under those circumstances government nutlionVed the collector final of reclamation 
of Surat to invite tenders for the reclamation of the salt wastes in Ins 
district. The collector was not to consider him* elf hound to accept 
the highest tenders, but was to take care that no contract rlionld be 
enteicd into except with per* ons pissc-sed of the means of fulfilling 
it, and who, from their clumrtor and position, might be assumed to 
intend to carry out tlmir agreement. At the *nme time the following 
terms were laid down ns tho most favourable on which government 
were prep nod to grant n elamatioii leases: I. The reclaimed land 
to be held free for ti n ye ir r . II. Jtent at the rate of sixpence (four 
annas) an arn* to be paid for tin* following twenty years. III. Full 
assessment after thirty voir*. IV. That if half the at on were not 
reclaimed at the end of the fir t live years, nnd tin* whole at tho end 
of the first ten, tin* concession should bo cancelled, the lessee being 
further liable to a certain pecuniary penalty. 

These cm ice- ‘ions have proved sufficiently attractive to bring 
forward many candidates for tlm lands iu question ; nnd within 1 ho 
last ton years so considerable lias been the competition, that in tho 
Surat di-tricf alone 51, OKI acre-, or more than one-half of tho 
entire t ■tinnUd area of roclaiinnble s-alt waste, have been taken on 
lease. The different properties, which vary in extent from 0,550 to 
:U) acres, have generally been granted on tho most favourable terms 
nnthmise’d by government, though in the ease of some of the less 
difficult undertakings something short of the full concession 1ms been 
found to ben sufficient inducement. Energetic measures bnvo in 
i oiik* in* tanccs been taken to exclude (ho salt svatcrnml bring tlio 
reclaimed area under cultivation. These have, on tho svliole, been 
rucecssful. lint much difficulty lias been found in sweetening tho 
land thus reclaimed. Four methods have been tried: i, flooding w'ith 
sweet water; ii, encouraging Hie growth of plant 0 which .subsist chiefly 
on salt ; iii, the ‘application of limo and other chemical substances; 
and is’, the svorking in of manure. . . 

Though light noil, is more easily worked than black, yet, to keep She of «* plough of 
the light foil in proper older, so many moro ploughing!* and fo *“<• 
much more cleaning fire required that, with the Hntiio appliances, 
a much larger area of black soil tlmu of light soil can be cultivated. 
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So much is this the caso, thnt while in light soils a plough of land,— 
that is, as much land ns ono pair of hullocks can properly till, con- 
tains only nino acres, a plough of cotton land moans twenty, and of 
wheat land thirty acres. Iticc laud is tm exception to this rule, ns 
a ' plough,' or full sized field where rieo is grown, does not usually 
contain more than five acres. The following statomont shows in 
acres the average sizo of a farm and the average area to each plough 
in each of tlio sub-divisions of tho district: — 


Comparative) Statcijienf of Ilia size of Farms at id the acreage of a plough of land 
in different parts of tho Swat District. 


SUc. 

OhlMill. 

1’ArdI. 

BnUrtr. 

OlflM. 

MAnJvl 

JnHlpor 

Clior.l»I 

IMrdoli. 

Average acreage of farms ... 

i«tS 


13* 

9 


8* 

CJJ 

0* 

Avcrago acreage to a plough. 

15K 

lots 

13JS 

20iJ 

10* 

n;s 

1033 

18* 


The total area of land held for cultivation in tho district is re- 
turned ns parcelled into 78,1-86 distinct holdings, 'or Ichaias. These 
farms, of which tho lnrgest is fortj'-fivo ncres, and the smallest is 
two acres, contain, on an average, slightly less tlmn nine ncres each. 
The average area under occupation to each plough is lCj-o ncres. 
Except nndorricc or garden cultivation, five ncres of black soil would 
he considered a small farm. A peasant holding only two-norrs must 
add to his incomo from other sources. In tho coast villages many 
fishermen and sailors supplement tho profits of tlioir regular calling 
by cropping an acre or two of land. A man holding five acres of 
fresh alluvial loam, or hhatlia land, would ho considered a substantial 
farmer. All his resources might profitably he spont on the high 
culture of condiments nud Sugar-cane. In average dry-crop light 
soils no holding of loss than nino acres can support a peasant in a 
position of tolerable comfort. . 

According to tho collector’s administration report for 1874-75, 
the stock in tho possession 'of the cultivators of state, or Irhalsa, 
villages during that year amounted to 46,674 ploughs, 31,148 carts, 
127,711 bullocks, -100,2 15 cows, 76,401 bufialoos, 1,042 horsos, 93,782 
sheep and gouts, and 286 asses. 

As 'the details of processes', crops, and cost of cultivation given 
in the general chapter on the agriculture of Gujarat apply to 
Surat, only a few points of local importance need he noticed in this 
place. 

The most markedt general featuro in the cultivation of Surat is 
the striking contrast between the tillage of the ujli, or fair, and tho 
Jcdli, or dark, cultivators. The agriculture of the dark races is 
of the rudest description." They grow only tlio coarser kinds of 
grain, hodra (Paspalum Bcrohicnlatum) and nagli (Eleusine corncand) 
seldom millet or wheat. They have no tools for feeding or clearing 
the fields, and when tho seed is sown they leave thou- fields, never 
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returning till, after three or four months, the time for harvest draws 
near. Meanwhile wild mint and other weeds have been growing 
apace, and by harvest time make more show in the field than the 
crop. When the early, or Icharif, harvest is over (October — Novem- 
ber), they barter their grain for supplies of liquor. They possess 
little or no agricultural stock, and are the only people who use 
the malo buffalo for ploughing and for drawing carts. In the 
villngcs on the eastern frontier a buffalo and an os yoked together 
is a proof that the owner is somewhat better off than his neigh- 
bours. Occasionally men of this class, chiefly of the Dhondia tribe, 
are tempted by an Anavla Brahman to cultivate a little sugar-cane 
in partnership with him. In such cases the Anavla Bh.vhman, who 
provides the capital, takes the lion’s share of the profits. In the 
mode of tillage followed by skilled cultivators there are no points 
of special local interest. ' Almost all the crops mentioned in the 
provincial chapter on the agriculture of Gujarat are cultivated in 
Surat. 

The following details show the extent to which the different 
varieties-of produce were raised in 1874-75. Of 5S4,190 acres, the 
total area of land returned rs cultivated in that year, 190,054 acres, 
or S2 , G3 per cent, were fallow or under grass. Of the 393,536 acres 
under actual cultivation, grain craps occupied 247,224 acres, or 62-82 

? er cent, of which 86,448 acres were under rice, ddngar (Oryzasativa); 

2,521 acres under juicnr (Sorghum vnlgare) ; 21,533 acres under 
wheat, ghau (Triticum rostivum) ; 7,638 acres under bajri (Holcus 
spicatus); and 59,084 acres under miscellaneous grain crops, the chief of 
which were kodra (Pnspnlum scrohiculatnm), occupying 43,973 acres ; 
nagli (Elousine coracana), occupying 13,853 acres ; and band (Pnnicmn 
spicatnm), occupying 1,2-19 acres. Pulses occupied 61,633acres,or 15'66 
per cent, of which 19,940 acres were under tuver (Cajanus indicns) 
and41,693 acres under miscellaneous pulses, the chief of which were 
wal (Dolichos Inblab), occupying 22,925 acres; peas, watdna (Pisuin- 
sativum), occupying 5,431 acres ; arad (Phaseolns mungo), occupying 
3,273 acres ; mag (Plinseolus.radiatus), occupying 3,113 acres; bang 
(Latlip-us sntivus), occupying2,803 acres; gi; wdf (Dolicbosfabocformis), 
occupying 2,295 acres ; and gram, charia (Cicfer arietinnm), occupying 
1,232 acres. Od-sccds occupied 43,039 acres, or 10‘93 per cent, of 
which 39,200 acres were under castor-oil seed, divcla (Ricinus com- 
munis) ; 3,701 acres under ial (Sesaulum indicum) ; and 138 acres 
under kharsiinL Fibres occupied 01,835, or 15*71 per cent, of which 
59,234 acres wero under cotton, kajtds (Gossypinm indicum), and 
2,601 acres under hemp, sail (Crotalariajuncea). _ Miscellaneous crops 
occupied 11,066 acres, or 2 81 por cent, of which 5,628 acres were 
under sugar-cane, serdi (Sacoharum officinarum) ; 768 acres under 
tobacco, tamlahi (Nicotiana tabacnm) ; and 4,670 acres under mis- 
cellaneous vegetables and fruits. 1 

♦ / • * 


1 These figures are taken from tlio collector's liuzur form No. 17. Tlio< cliscrc-' 
pnney between 393, 53G acres, tlio whole area shown under actual cultivation, and 
421,797, the sum of tlio totals of tlio five classes included under this head, is due to 
tlio fact that 31,2G1 acres were twice cropped, * " ' 
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Tho following statement shows tlio area of government assessed 
land cultivated with crops 1 in 1859-GO and in 1872-73 : — 


Contrasted Cultivation Statement for the years 1859-GO and 1872-73. 


Doicrlptlou el Crop. 

Acres cropped 
In 1 m 00. 

Aero* cropped 
In 1872-7J. 

Increw per 
cent. 

Decrease per 
cent. 


.Wccflu liusV).. 

fio.m 

00,4m 

£0-23 



I Wheat 

27,103 

1V02 

024 

... 

Grain crop* 

JmtAr 

01,30“* 

71,7m 

10 PS 

... 

1 Jlrtjrl 

0.017 

D.76i» 

02*04 



Common pramu 

Do^iS 

01,401 

WOO 

... 

PlllKS* .. 

Tour ond grain «• 


13, “03 



Common pul sea 

“i.coj 

49 31W 


’ 11*02 

Oil seeds •• 


1,185 


Gutor-oH r«h1 •. 

17.H9 

30,312 

115*24 


Fibres ., 

Cotton (Knpfa) •• 

Iltnip i. 

30,007 

1,317 

is, m 
1,061 

33 07 
43*80 


Dyes „ ., 

PaflJovrcr 


res 

... 

... 

A {(Morltida dtrUolla) 
Vegt t *blw and condl- 
meutft. 

1 SlJM 

70 

1 2.811 

l 1.0J5 

1 - 

82 01 

MlHXsllnneona 

croiw. 

Bneir-cano .. •• 
Tolmcco .. •» 

3,402 

611 

7,742 

t».D 

123 01 

bi eo 

... 

JJhthin (Cannabis an- 

• 

10 

... 

• M 


tha ) 


207 

*33 07 

... 

Fallow and gmes land 

101,360 

223.000 

... 


Total •* 

431,912 

K0,*0l 

62*80 

... 

Dednet.twlco cropped land 

... 

41,122 

... 



Net,. .. 

431,613 

016/53 

42-CT 

... 


A comparison with tho area cropped in tho year 1859-GO shows 
that during tho thirteen years ending with 1872-73 no less than 184,140 
acres of waste land were taken up, for cultivation. Tho most 
romnrknhlo advance is in tho breadth of rico land with nn increase 
of 30,205 acres, equal to 50 por cent of the former area. Other kinds 
of cereals and pulses have in the aggregate) increased by 103,398 
acres, or 8] percent. -Tiro areas of sugnr-cnno and tobacco have 
more than doubled. 'Cotton has increased by 12,423 acres, equal to 
34 per cent of former cultivation,^ The most romarkablo decreaso is 
in the breadth of land sown -with vegetables and condiments, hnt it 
is more than balanced by 19,703 acres taken up with the castor-oil 
plant, which lias doubled its former area. Fallow and grass lands 
have increased by 39 per cOnt. Since 1872-73, owing chiefly to tho 
fall in tho value of agricultural produce, there has boon a decrease of 
31,444 aores in tho area under cultivation. 


out-turn of tho district, tho valno of tbo crops groum on alienated lands must hi 
•included. For those land* there is no special return of produce. But on the haVis of 
the proportion that the area of alienated lands hears to the area of government]™// 
tho value of their agricultural produce may ho calculated at about £290.000 (aTm 
lakhs), or, for the whole district, an estimated out-turn of £1,810,000 (about 1 81 lakh£ 9 - 
' These estimates are given in a foot-note, ns, from the nature of tho subject, hud tho ' 
way in which tho information is obtained, but httlo trust can be placed in tho accuracr 
of the returns. . * 

‘ Pulses were in 1869-60 given under common grains. 
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Irrigation is carried on from rivers, rtssorimir^andtvelN, both unbuilt, Chapter IV- 

or biditi, and built, nr p/ibt. The valor is distributed either by lifts, A_ricuUure. 
or ilhtJ'urh, by leitlior bags called rvmio or sim/in, or by FerMatt _ 
wheels. The country is abundantly supplied with ponds, wells, and Iwifirtlon. 
springs of water. According to the Math-ties of 1S73-7I (hero 
were in that year lt',0 wells with steps. It), 01!} wells without steps, 

41*7 wiiter-lifts. or lUitkvrii, l,Gl»2 ponds, and 8G(i river;, sit earn-;, 
or springs. This list does not include the unbuilt, or Helm. noils, of 
which there are great numbers in nil parts of the district . The* o ui e 
situ ply holes of from ten to twenty-live feet deep, and about three in 
diameter, «lng in the alluvial roil, without bride- work or masonry of 
any kind, and <a‘clt co.tinp. on nn a\ crape, about .Cl (Its. 10). Tlic'e 
wells last only for one year. When one falls in, a fresh bole is dug in 
pome other pirt of the field. Built wells vary considerably in eo.t. 

An average brick -bnilt well nbout thirty foot ilo-.p, latge enough for 
one water-bag. or and fared with iuoil.tr only on the wnt< r side, 
and with a cement plat form and trough, co tt about £tt)(lt-.. ]<)«>). 

For purpose; of irrigation it is not iiere.s<uy (hat (lie re i ervoir 
should retain water during the whole vetr. It is enough if the pool 
covers a largo surfaro, and is l o : it u.it <sl that the land to lie irrigated 
lies around and ‘lightly below it. In the evi lit of a scanty nun-fall, 
the cultivator hre reemir-e to bis re 1 ervoir in September nml October, 
and by watering them •ive- bit cat ly, or him rtf. crop-. For the 
ordinary late, or mi », crops it is enough if ■the mpply of water lasts 
through November niul December, Ho that, except in the cose of 
sugar-cane, if the re ervoir contains a i apply of water to the end of 
December, the cultivator is independent to fur as bis crops nro con- 
cerned. Funds of the above dc-cription are ca ily tiiade, and at a 
small cost. 

The following nr<> mine of the delsila of tlie cultivation of the PauFnt rultna- 
chief varii tie-, of crops : — ‘ " !1 

Hire holds the first place with, in 187 {-7.*>, fid,! IS acre-, or 2 FOG Kwc 
per Cent of the tetri area. A* lice is a wry rvimmcrdiw crop, 
nml is adaptt d to the toil, climate, and habits of the people, its 
cult nation receive-, considerable attention. .The area of oinb mkril 
rice land during the thiilecn jears ending with 1872-7.) itierea-ed 
twenty-five percent. A“ regard i the cultivation or rice, tliudiffennt 
part-, of the distrirt occupy the following order ; Cliikitli, Hardoli, 

Jnltilpor, and UiKar. Light, or ge.-uf, toil is not .suited for rice 
cultivation. Tim Held rhonld be cither of ldnck or red soil. In 
pu-ition it should be near to some pool or hollow, well supplied with 
water. No fewer than font teen varmfii a of rice, vuning in price 
from 2s. fid, to u-». (ID. 1-1 to ID. 2-8) for forty pounds, nro raised 
in the district. 

Millet, /in >v!r (flolcns snifrlmin), holds the «rroncl placo with, in Millet. 

1874-75, 72,521 acres, or lb 1 .72 per emit of the total area under cul- 
tivation. Jitinir ih very extensively grown noitli of tin* TApti, but is 
los i jjrotvn towards the south until, in the sub-divisions of ltab-ir and 
. F.irdi if in almod entirely superseded by riee, tnUjli, and kailra. 

Along with riee jtnr'n- forms the common food of the people of tlio 
district.’ 
n 705—!) 
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Cotton holds the third place with, in 1S74-V.'. of, 23 1 ftcre*, or I fi (hi 
per cent of the toinl men under cultivation. Kxceptinp n few i*nlnt<’<l 
flhrnbt of tiic {Gqs rpitun idigm-mn) grown in btdgei, 

nml u s etl in temples for Ismp-w irks, t)ie minimi of black oi ftWa, 
j* the only variety of cotton militated in f*utwt. Though to the vya 
no difference in texture or colour is npjnri nl, the rollon of the (lifted 
nub-division i« considered, on the whole, to hate n superior rt.iph* to 
Hint produced ill the adjoining districts of flroueh. Until very 
recently cotton wax i-ehlom tin«e«l *oulh of the Tupti. lint its 
cultivation noiv (1 t”o) extern!’, about fatly mile" further contii to tJ;e 
banks of the river Aur.wig.t. lb>yoiul the Auruttgu the clmmri.-r of 
the soil nml the heavier rniti-fnU an 1 h'-s Milled to the plant, liter* is 
in many ctees sown in the smut* field with cotton. ’I im pmrtiro Ins 
this in its favour, that the i ice help* to nh-orh me: -tun', which in 
excess hurts the cotton pi ml. The detail* of the inode nml ro*t 
of cultivation given in the Unwell fjtatiuirnl Account apply to the 
culture of cotton in Surat. in 18lf>, and again in Ifcihinnd IP' J7, 
efi'ort* wore made by government to improve the eultiv.itiou of rotton 
in Surat. These experiment* were, m their character and n-ull*, 
t-itnilnr to those made in the district of Brunch, A d< t dh d de-eriptbn 
of them will lie found in the Statistical Account of tied district. As 
iu Unjrir At cotton can he grown wdv in rotation with win r crops, 
except ns n consequence of tim general extension of udtUntiwi, a ri>e 
in price docs not directly affect the ores crapped. 

Kmlrn (IVpaliun «crobicul itnm) nml vi'xjl! (Kit m ine ronirans'; hold 
the fourth place with, in 1 f*7l .''■7,02G ocr> i,r 1 plih per cent of 
the total nmi under cultivation. AWnr arid irt'jli are C"W nin*d by 
the poorest clussi-, and nrc extensively rulthntrd in the iwithem 
parts of the district nml along tin' se.ocoa-t. 

Kiigar-cnne is the staple product of the gulden land, chit fly of the 
•Tnh'dpor nml Bdw'ir suVi-dis i-ion*. The white or Mmiritiu* cairn was 
introduced in 1 .VI I -35, mid although it nqnirrs more water ilmn the 
indigenous red variety, and nl*o slitter- 1 more severely fi„m tie* attacks 
of jackal*, the greater quantity nml better quality of the juice it 
yield# have made this the favourite variety of sugar-cane, „\« sugar- 
cane ilonrifhc* better in the Surat district than in any oi1i»r part of 
Gnjnrut, mplas ? cs, or </><!, inanufaetured by the cultivator, forms a 
large item of export to northern Cm jurat and Kathiawar. 1 

The castor-oil plant, di'rv/u, is virv extensively rtdlhntid in the 
•aontlienl parts - of tin* district. In lf*7 t-7o, nrri s - were under 

castor-oil, or O'fiG per ceul of the total urea under cultivation. The 
oil extracted from this plant is of the greatest purity, and is need for 
turning. It is nlso, even without refinement, ndn| ted for medicinal 
pm nose*. As ft rule, tho castor-oil plant is not sown by itself hut 
with pulso. r , ’ 

■Millet, htjri (ITolcns spicatns), belong* to a drier climate, and re 
; quires light Mitidy soil and manure. Bat littlo of it is mised in 


-1 -The ovnorl of molM*cs from the miln ay stations south of tho Tint; , , 

187(5 to (5.3b l tons, salad at £5«,0M <R«. S.CO.MO). pU tttBona Mia 
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Surat. Tobacco is grown in tlio beds and along tho banks of rivers. Chapter IV. 
though not in sufficient quantities to supply tho wants and consump- Atrriculturo- 
tion of tho people. It is, therefore, largely imported into the Surat “ 
district. Of pnlsos.irrf? (Dolichos lablab) and waUbia (Pisum sativum) 
aro oxtonsively produced. 

A point worthy of note in connection with tho ngricultnro of Surat 
is that, in spito of tho skill and intelligence of tho cultivators, somo 
crops well suited to tho district arc very scantily grown. Tho chief 
of these arc indigo, tobacco, and wheat. All of these crops might, 
it is believed, be raised with profit. But their cultivation is neglected, 
apparently for no better reason than it has for mauy years been 
unusual. 

Among tlio cultivators of the district, tbo Ajiavla or Bluitlicla Cultivating classes. 
Bnihmnns, nn nctivo and industrious class, hold the first place. With 
tho assistance of their hereditary servants, or hali», they give much 
labour and care to their fields. Though they cultivnto to a largo 
extent, Kanbis do not bold the same position as they do in northern 
Gujarat. With few exceptions, the Rajputs arc slovenly and careless 
cultivators. Next in skill to the Kanbis come the indigenous, or 
lahhih, Kolis, who, except for their excessive love of liquor, nro 
intelligent and hard-working. Those of tho labouring and nrtiznn 
cln«-cs” who engage in agriculture are not, ns a rule, altogether 
dependent on tlie produce of their fields. Their mode of tillage is, 
therefore, often wanting in skill and care. Host of the Musalinun 
cultivators belong to the class of .Sunni, or country Bohor/is, nro sturdy 
nml industrious men, with whom pcvscvcrnnco makes up for want of 
skill. Tlio few Burn is who engage in agriculture nro said to bo 
industrious cultivators. Jfr. Hope, collector of Surat, describes, in 
his administration report for 1 87U-7 1, the condition of tlio pcoplo 
“ ns far from prosperous. The extraordinarily high prices which pre- 
vailed in 1803 nml for some years subsequently have disappeared, 
but have left thcir*inark behind them. The people, intoxicated by n 
prosperity they assumed would last for over, in a majority of cases 
apcnl up to their receipts, nml incurred debt bc-ides, tho interest of 
which now presses heavily upon them. The money-lenders, fearful 
of losing their capital, lmvo for tlio last two years scorned to press 
their creditors with unusual activity, and linvc been aided, first, by 
the law itself, and, secondly, by tlio abuses which necessarily creep 
into its working. The land assessment, though uot at all moro than 
tlio stale may justly demand, is not so light as to afford a margin 
sufficient to maintain the improvident/' 

Except in the beginning of tho season, and at harvest time when 
hired labour is required, holders of land nro, with tbo help of their 
families, generally able to cultivate their fields by themselves, Tho 
chief exception to this is in tho sngar-enno villngcs in tho south of 
*tbo district. Hero a large number of labourers, chiefly servnnts, or 
‘Iti'tlU, are employed. Besides doing tbo share of work required of 
them by their masters, tho hnlix generally cultivate a small plot of 
land of their own. Cultivators who are unnblo thcmsclv, s to tnko 
their produco to market rcalizo considerably less than tho markofc 
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rates. These men dispose of thoir crops iu one of two ways, either 
to tlio village min fa, or grain-denier, who, as a rule, has some hold 
over them in money mntters, and for tho grain ho receives credits 
them with from twonty-fivc to fifty per cont less than market rates, 
or, in -some parts of the district, they sell to an itinerant cloth-dealer 
called chhipa } Tho large number of small holdings in Surat would 
seem to show that tho majority of tho cultivators are in poor cir- 
cumstances. But three considerations combine to modify such a 
conclusion. First, many of tho small holdings consist of garden lund, 
of which a very limited area can support the cultivator in easy cir- 
cumstances ; second, besides wliat tboy make from thoir land many 
cultivators earn considerable sums in tlio fair season by carting 
timber and grain from the eastern parts of tho district to the railway 
and sea-coast ; third, in the south of the district somo.of the cultiva- 
tors advance money to tlio people of Konkan villages for tlio cultiva- 
tion of sugar-cane. Almost all of tlio dark races', 'or Icaliparaj, 
are, from their love of drink and thoir careless habits, in a poor state. 
Many of the fair mon, or vjliparaj, are also in debt. But, as a 
rule, tlio peoplo of this class are well-to-do. Their houses aro 
roomy and well built, with walls of brick and roofs of tile, worth from 
£20 to £200 (Rs. 200 to 2,000) ; their stock of cattlo is sufficient and 
woll fed ; the people aro woll clothed, and spend large sums of money 
in holding marriage feasts and on other domestic entertainments. 

Dotails of tho famines of 1623, 1717, 1747, 1790, and 1803, by 
which tlio whole province was affected, will ho found in the general 
account of Gujarfit. Sinco tho acquisition of Surat by tho British 
government (1 800-1 8 17), no famine has occurred sufficiently wide- 
spread or mtonso to seriously affect tho condition of the people of tlio 
district. Of seasons marked by moro or less general dearth, wlion grain 
prices roso abnormally high, tho chief aro: 1824-25 (S. 1881), when a 
general remission of the lund rovenuo was granted, and government 
spent a sum of £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000) on public works for improving 
tho water-supply of tho district; 1831-32 (S. 1888 j, when' remissions 
to tho extent of £37,040 (Rs. 3,70,400) woro granted; and 1838-39 
(S. 1895), when, besides remitting £49,612 (Rs. 4,96,120) of revenue, 
the poor wore employed on. public works. 


1 This chhipa, during tlio lair season, travels about from village to villago bartering 
cloth tratl other' articles of dross tor grain, and sometimes buying gram nt prices 
slightly' iaqro lavotruhle than those offered by the villago gmin-dcolcr. 
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Sutton J. — Early History. 


There arc four innin periods in (lie history of Rural, — I. The early 
history up to 1573 j II. The period of Moghul rule, 1573-170!) i 
III. The period of independent go\ ei utneiit, 1703-1750; IV. Since 
1750, the period of British ascendancy. 

Most accounts of Rur.it agree that it is not nn old town. 1 Rome 
of the Musalmiiu l«cnl historians* state that in 1101 Kuth-iid-din, 
the general of Mulintnuiad RImhuh-ud-din (Ihon (1103-1305), after 
his defeat of llhiin Dev, the Rajput Icing of Anhiln.W 1 in northern 
(in jurat, penetrated ns far MUltli as Winder* nml Hurat. Stunt was 
then part of the pnssi ssinns of a Hindu chief whose head-qnnrt-r.s 
wero nt Kamrej, nhout thirti en inih s to the en«t of Surat. This chief 
tool: refuge in a garden nt Smut, hut finding resistance hopeless 
submitted, nml was by Kntb-ml-din lestored to his possessions nt 
Kamrej. 

The next mention of Surat is in 1317 in connection with the tebel* 
lion of Gujarat during the reign of Muhammad Toghlnlc (1335-1351) . 


Chapter V. 
History. 
1101-1373. 


S.vhul by Miml- 
m ft n**, 

In 119!. 


In 1317. 


1 On lli»* olio r liMiil, Fir T. Ikr1*rt (1*120 « Snr*t r 1th On* Murm of Ptolemy 

(Hu\, 1., Ill), m.d O.itbj Ah Vtohii.x’* S\i lM!n% V., till) Mon* 

1 ttty Hirtl.vl/'iiii'Upi' *ull<>br Ti» Stm.n h, *a tirvlm,; 

dty mi thotrkru rtmrt* nt u (ittjir.lt*, Hut tht«, re* mtin^ to lli imml (Mmn Sur 
rin«V, 13*1) ii nut Sum i n tLo 1 ut S »nfh «r K it M Avar, nml tins %i-n h ivn; 
pupnlH ri*ii\ul. Koiniinl (n't nbi.i ) *t*ilc* lb >t tlo l%r hii and Ar*b v.r»b*m do in t 
btyiri to n« xk«,f Fun* till aft* rth** 12th r ntnrj, Atb'K* \ml(S t*Ii\ I!. imtl’W. Iiulh'i, 
II., lis) 'nt I’." \r I hr Jllli cml'iry Sui .1 t..n tint hint" nion* tfunn itKin 

Intuit*’ ; mul in thiol ,t<m« lit lb> D’AmilWfMxirt.Rnr lioi|ti»cIi»rin«lo # 

7 4), At tL' f nil* 1 turn , III** f v t that tii** 4 ity of Mm »t F «t»!l Ifirm «1 Ur,- Mini i » mH- 
\ A Su’y tjiitr, And tint Ui- »*«y to «*xj*Wu tl.« on *m of tin* inuo Surj xjvur 

lifciv to n tftxti* {!$(> 1 152’1) \ Irn Mum! x w nlrr d\ tt fily of yr» it (rode {•<** Uuk *i 
cjiiiA'd b. lm. j, i onltl ninlo nnl * it pivWble tlnl n«li m .'hunt Miiriltr n Hm Mtoof iho 
oM Hindu tot it of Snr,)x]*ur. 'Hit* f uxyipur J. incut} mctl (KA* MAN, I., G|) nloir; itH 
I.rnvh a* oin of tli* j»1 tr* < through vl It li (about 1*1*0) tin* AnhilwAm tro'j 4 pv^-il on 
tl.iir \\ w c mill to rltuV the ihl< I of IAth. Anin, th« ii uni* S*in*i]tiir Tx'i mbh i Sm i 
1-uyi, Hm IiLiUitiS (P5I) form of tho ti-mw r«»» n lly mrittrn Sub ira or SofAm. Tbit 
j— -t i» Jill" «| by Imn fo«.r «!»%-» Hitli or Ctinbiy, and nk ut fix o rnrlli of SuuHn 
(S.mj ill), m tl tl p i milt 4 (t j V .»ii r )fn intlii'f' x (I31ml*ii Jmlin, J„ 30 ) Tboitf* rum t 
toSiuyApuraiitl toFuf.tfanro, 1 h x u.tr, rinfuoil, null tun ro ntly MiPiu«nttofb«m that 
in tin* Hull c*)ittiry time n.i» flln uly o tm»i» <u Hip rib 1 of Uicim«lr *nt!ty of Sunt, 

7 'i Wi L*t r.u utitj] M in two Irx.il hi toiu^—ow* by I! ik*h» Mi\ u ilnl Sluh Ahni'ul, tlio 
otli<r by Muudit fibuIAm M«»hi ml-tlni. 

4 Anhib An(N«]il»Nt 2T lb' Hi it* rs. 72 S'), Ktltrc'h, or FAtm, 63 imlcuiortH* 
t.v l of AIiim-d.il b! 

* li.m’kr, on tin n lit f m\ vl l!.t T»*] *i, ,»* vJt Ino stiiK * .«i »\t S«*. 1. 
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Chapter V. 
History. 
1194.1073. 


Story of Gopi, 
1496-1521. 


On this occasion, the town of Surat is said to hayo been given up by 
the emperor to bo plundered. 1 * In 1373 the emperor Firoz Toghlak 
(1351-1388) is said to have built a fort nt Surat to protect the 
town against the Bhils. 3 4 * Again, towards tho end of the fourteenth 
century (1391), Zufar KMn, when sent to manage Gujarat, is said 
to have chosen his son Musfco Khan to bo governor of Hander and 
Surat. But, it is added, Snrat was not then well populated. 3 During 
tho fifteenth century no notico of Surat has boon traced cithor in 
the annals of tho Musnhnan kings of Akmeddbad, or in the accounts 
of European travellers.* 

So for tho notices of Surat are unsatisfactory. That it was tho site 
of an old town is possible. But that it was a place of little consequonce 
seoms cortain. The local histories are agreed in fixing the establish- 
ment of its prosperity ns a modern city to the last years of the 
fifteenth century. About this time (1490-1521) a rich Hindu trader 
settled in Surat. His caste is disputed, some accounts making him. 
outtoboa Nngar Brahman, others an Ajnavla Brahman. But his name 
is known to have been Gopi. This man induced other merchants to 
settle at Surat, and built a largo house and a garden. He founded one 
of the quarters of tho town called, in his honour, the Gopi ward, or 
Gopipura, and enlarged (1516) a pond, lining it with stone and mak- 
ing it tho chief ornament of tho city. 6 In rewnrd for the improve- 
ments at Surat-, tho king of Gujarat honoured Gopi with tho title of 
Malik ; and his wife, known as tho Hani, fonnded a second ward, the 
Banichakla, and built a reservoir, still known as tho Rfini taluv. So 
fnr, runs tho story, Gopi’a town had no name, and was simply spoken 
of as the * now place. 3 Gopi, consulting with tho astrologers, fixed 
on tho name Suraj, or Suryapur.’ He sent to the king of Gujarat for 
leave to have tho town called by this name. But the king, perhaps 
not altogether liking that a new town in his dominions should bear a 
purely Hindu name, by slightly changing tho word to make it agree 
with tho heading of the chapters of the korfin, colled it Surat.® 


1 Briggs’ Forislito, I., 437- This sick of Surat is not, however, mentioned in the 
Tdrikh-i-Firoz Sbdhi Elliot's India, III., 254-205. 

* Munshi Abdul Unkim’s History, 

* Bakehi Mia’s History. 

4 This refers only to tho European travellers given in Major's India in tho XV. 
Century, OF these Hicolo Conti (1420-1 444), Nikotiu (14GS-1474), and Uicronimus (1490)" 
Vieited Gujardt., ... - 

* This is the Gopi taldv, now only n hollow used ns n garden. 

* The accounts differ' slightly as to this Gopi’s date. Some say ho flourished under 
Mahmud Begnra (1450>1511) ; others under Mahmud’s son, Muznfar II. (1513-1526). Of 
Gopi and tho origin of his wealth several stories are told. One runs that Gopi, tho son of a 
Brahman widow, hod studied Persian, and, anxious for employment, went with hie mother 
to Delhi. For come dayB he attended at the government offices offering big services hot 
without success. Determined to let no chance slip, Gopi spent all his time near tho chief 
office. Ono day, after the regular cleiks had left, an important Persian letter enmo. Tho 
governor called for his reader, but the reader was gone. Ono of tho offlceis thought of 
Gopi, who was sleeping near, and called him in. Tho governor was spelling over the 
■letter fo himself, holding it up to tho light. When he had done, he handed it over- to 
.Gopi to read. Before taking tha lettorthe boy said ho had read it, and told the cover 
nor what was in it. The paper was thin, and ns the governor was reading the lew J 
Gopi had made out Its contents from the other side. The governor was delighted with 
■the hoy's, cleverness, and Gopi’s fortune was made. Other stories seek to oxjdain why 
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This naming of tho city is said to hnvo taken plnco about, 1520.* 
But, if tlio story is true, the name must Imre been chosen sonic yenrs 
before, ns in 151-1, when tlio Portuguese traveller Bnrbosn was in 
Gujnhit, Surat was under tlmt nninc a plnco of importance. Ho 
describes it as “ a city of a very great trade in all classes of merchan- 
dize^ very important seaport, yielding a very largo revenue to tlio king, 
aud frequented by many ships from .Malabar niul all other ports.” 8 

In 1512, shortly before Barbosa was in GujnWit, Surat is said to 
hnvo been burnt by the Portuguese. 3 In consequence of this attack 
tlio merchants complained to tlio king, and bo ordered n fort to bo 
built. 4 But, in spilo of ibis protection, before ninny years passed, 
Surat was, in 1530, a second timo sacked by the Portuguese. The 
n«snilants were opposed by a guard of 300 horse and 10,000 foot, but 
nt the first charge the defenders fled, niul tlio town, a ' place of 10,000 
inhabitants, mostly Banians mid handicraftsmen of no courage/ s was 
taken and burnt. In the following year, ns they were still nt war 
with tlio Gnjnriit king, tlio Portuguese again burnt Snrnt ‘nlrcndy 
beginning to recover/ 0 

Annoyed by the destruction of Surat, tlio Ahmedabad king gavo 
orders for the building of a stronger castle. 'Jho work was entrust- 
ed to Snfi A'glin, a Turk who had boon ennobled with the title of 
Khudnwnnd Kliiin, and in spite of the efforts of tlio Portuguese, who, 
both by forco aud by bribery, aro said to have tried to prevent its 
construction, the ca<-tlo was finished about 1510/ Ferishta praises 


Gopi n«hcd to liftvc hia town mm«! Suraj, Tlu* im*tir«* of a rich merchant of RAndcr 
quarrelled with her lord and determined to pioiu pilgrimage to Meet a. Mopping for 
sometime at a (Idling \ ill nip* on the TApti, .a mile or to btlow Hinder, die employed u iJrAh- 
in*m widow m n fcrvnnt. rinding this woman fiitliful. the lady, on ftirtmg'for Meem, 
left nil her jewel* In the wid m> keeping. On hern turn tho widow tvdnn.d the jewel*. 
Hut the indy, won from her f»nn**r life of ph*i*nu«* f gaac nil her fortune tn the widow 
ntid her run, mhing onlj tint, in return, mum thing muht 1 m* done* to commrmnrnle her 
name. The Inly’f nninr wn*Sur ij, and it wn* for this rc-on that (»opi ujo nnsiou* 
that the new town should be known ns Snmjpor. Another rtorv tell * that n indy nntnctl 
Surntn, <h -erting tho miiglin of the emjwrurof Con-tnntmople, w.w befriended by A 
gr« at merchant of that city. Reaping to,*«lh« r to CitjnnU, the mrrclmnt unuHtruck with 
the fit <• of n (idling village’ near RAnder. Here lu* fettled, nud, succeeding m trade, rai«cd 
the Milage into a town and called it by bin l.adj’H name. 

1 See X.armidAdi tnkarVi Guj irAti account of Surat, 

8 Rirbo*ii (1501*1 f»17), t*tanley*n J!d , C7. There i* Form* confusion in Rarbopi*« notice 
of Sumt. He rk-cril^ it as nt the mouth of a river tntniy leagues south of theri\or of 
Havel. Itnarl i* appan ntly Hinder, nml the mi-take jw rbap* nn*w from *up]K/<ri»g that 
RAudor was on the Xnilnda. liar 1 o* i wn« in Guj ir.it ‘■hortly rtffer' the death of Mah- 
mud Hegira (1513). Varihrtn i (1503 J50S) doM not mcutirsn Surat. 

5 This plunder hy tlio Portuguese ia on the nutlmrity of Lnfdon.tn his Oonqueda de^ 
rortiigria quoted in the Cal, R*‘V, # IX •, 10 , « nnd Milbwti'tt Or, Coni., I., 303. 


4 XnrmndAdianhar. A casual mention of n ca*dlo nt Surat in 1327 confirms tho 
bnihlmg of this firnt fort (U»rd*n Guj.arM, 1133.)* NnrmadAsIiauknr Mpo mciitiona nil 
older fort u«ed by the me reliant* of Uumlcr n* n place Of confinement for pirnti 9. 

« Thrift, in Kerr., VI., 220. 

6 Tarift, in Kerr, VI., 2 23. • s 

* * * • * final 
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Klnidfiwnnd Khfin’s fortress, call Ins it, strong and well constructed. 
On tlio two lnndwiml sides wiwn ditch sixty feet wide, and the curtain, 
sixty feet high, had n rampart tliirl y-fivo yards wide. The whole of 
the masonry was connected by bars of iron or lead. After tlio tower 
was completed tlio city quickly increased iu sizo; and 1* orWita spe- 
cially mentions ono beautiful building, four storeys high, said by the 
Europeans to bo like a Portuguese palace. 1 


Disturbancont Surat, About the year I SCO the people of Burnt asked Imnd-iil-Mnlk Ruini, 

1600. w ] 10tll Surat was nfc that time assigned, to remove their governor 

Khuddwnud KMn. As Klitidnwand refused to resign, Imfid-ul-Mulk 
advanced against him, and on hi« reaching Burnt Khudiiwnnd Khfin 
agreed to submit. But ho planned treachery, and, inviting Imfid-til- 
Mulk to an ontertnimnmit, lmd him nvHunnmtcd. Cknngiz Khan, 
Imud-Ul-Mulk’s son, marched ngainsl Surat, nnd, ongngingtho Por- 
tuguese as allies, took tlio fort and slew Khudfiwaud. 8 

Taten l»y Akbnr, In 1572 Surat fell into tlio hands of the Mirzfis, then in rebellion 
1573. against tho emperor Akbnr. The Mirzfis strengthened tlio fort mid 

prepared for resistance. Iu tho beginning of 1573 (January HHh) 
Akbnr nrrived beforo Surat, nnd after n vigorous siege, which lasted 
for about six weeks, tho fort surrendered. 11 During the progress of 
the siege tho Mirzfis wroto to tho Portuguese offering to surrender 
tho castle to them as tlio prico of their assistance. Tho Portuguese 
accordingly sent an armed force up tho Tapti. But on reaching Surat, 
and seeing tlio strength of the besieging army, they gave tip all 
thoughts of fighting, and, assuming the name of ambassadors, paid their 
respects to tho emperor. 


a Turk or Humi, who in the reign of Mahmuil Begara (1-159-1511) received the titlo” of 
Kliud&u and Kli&n, limit n fort o( great strength. This lie did to lint a stop to the in- 
cursions of tlio Portuguese, m ho, coming there in lmats, committed all kinds of injury 
and gave much annoyance to thn inhabitants. To proa < lit its construct ion . the Portu- 
guese came with several vessels armed with cannon. But they could not prevail. Tho 
fort a\ns built uitli walls of 16 cubits broad nnd 20 cubits high, of much strength, and 
was armed with great cannon, like lingo brrponta, and nil necia-nry mnnitions of war. 
A commander was appointed, and the attacks of the Portuguese were stopped.— Ex- 
tract by Major ’Watson. 


1 Briggs’ rcrislita, IV., 147. Khmldwnnd is said tojiavo submitted tlircc plans to tho 
king. Tho king chose tho ono tint placed the castle on tlio Innh of the river, mid nuder 
this plan wroto the word m iiMraL, or ‘ tho prosperous.’ Hcnco the city up to this 
day is called Surat-hafldar mnh Irak.— Bakshi Mia’s History. 


- iiccerumiji mi vneir vivo account, uio loriugncso came to Ml rat ns allies of Klind.l- 
wand." But linding that, contrary to liis promise, ho shotted no signs of giting up tlio 
castle, ihoy abandoned bis cause. (Faria, in Kerr*, VI.. 414.) ahisfomdAuand KMiua 
also called IlditiyAr KMn. 31c is not tlic Safar Aka KMn or Klimlftwand KliAn who 
built tlio Surat fort Safar, the builder, called KliojAli Zofnr by Faria, commanded tlio 
GuiattU troops at the second Biego of Diu (MarcMlWrih According tn 


* Bird’s History, 322. On entering tbe foit, Akbar found a beautiful cannon vhiehWi 
come to Surat in tho Turkish fleet that was wrecked on tho Qujar.lt coast in the storms* 
season of IBB*. (SMh. i Ali, in Bom. Lit See. Trans., II., 1 9 .) This gnu, uZTmT'X 
in honour of the Turkish emperor Suliinnn I, (1G20-15GG), svns of bo exquisite a model 
that Akbar ordered it to ho taken to Agra.^ But ns there wero no means nt hand 
transporting it, tho^un was alloa cd to remain nt Surat.— Bird’ll History, 322. f 
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At tlio time of its conquest by Akbnr, tlio district, or sarkdr, of which 
Iho port of Surat was the head-quarters, contained nino hundred and 
ninety-three towns or villages. Includi ng the receipts from port dues 
and from n provision tax, this territory was estimated to yield ayearly 
revenue of £-10,000 (Its. 4, 00,000).' 

Section II. — Moghal Rule (1573-1733). 

> Prom the year 1573, wlion Akbar conquered Surat, to 1733, 
when, in tlio decay of the Moghal empire, its governor began to 
act ns nn independent ruler, Surat was ndmimstered by oilicors 
appointed by the court of Dellri. Tins term of 1G0 years may bo 
divided into tlireo sections: tlio first, of about eighty-five years 
(1573-1058), when, under tlio omporors Akbnr, Jnhdngir, and Slifili 
Jab it n, Surat enjoyed peace and roso to bo one of the first cities 
in India ; tlio second, tho forty-nine yonrs of Aurangzcb’s reign 
(105S-1707), when Surat’s prosperity was cheeked, i, by Mnrntlia 
raids (10G1-1G85), and, ii, by tho growing importanco of Bombay 
(1077-1707) j and tho third, about twenty-seven yenrs of increas- 
ing disorder, wlion tlio Surat governors wero, in little moro than in 
name, subject to tho court of Delhi. 

On the enpturo of Surat, Akbnr (1573, March) appointed ICnlij 
Khun comninnder of tho fort. 2 In tlio same year (April) Muham- 
mad Husain Mirzn marched from Dnulatdbnd and besieged Surat. 
Kalij Khan was prepared for defence, nnd tho Mirzn, finding tho siego 
made no progress, abandoned Surat and went on to Broncli. 3 

In Akbnr’stimo Surat is (1590) called an emporium, 1 or first clnss 
port. It was of stillicient cousequcnco to iuduco Abkar to appoint 
two distinct officers for its administration. Of those, one was a mili- 
tary officer who, with tho title of kiledar, commanded tho castle 
and river ; tho other, a civil officer who, with tho title of mntmdi, or 
revonuo writer, administered tho district of Surnt, and had clmrgo of 
tho city nnd tho collection of tho customs revenue. Tho mutsadi 
was not subordinate to tho chief civil officer, tho divan, at Ahmcdd- 
biid, but held direct from the Delhi court. Along with somo other 
parts of Gujnritt thef lands of Surat wore, about the yenr 157G, sur- 
veyed by Riija Todnr Mnl. The wliolo area of the district, ns given 
in the Ain-i-Akbari, is 770,985 acres (1,3 12,31 5 higltAs), nnd the yearly 
rovenuo £17, 588. s It furnished 2,000 cavalry and 5,5U0 infnntry. 


1 Bird's History, IIP. (5,00,000 cht/Agizit. ) 

* Bird, 324. . . ' 

* Bird, 32G 

4 Gladwin Ain-i-Akbari, II., (15. Binder, Gandcvi, and Balsirstolnontioncdnsporta 
subordinate! to Surat. Abnl Firal also apeaha of tho very fino'fruitl of Surat, espe- 
cially its pinc-npplc*. Its freedom from any share in Murafnris rebellion (I5S3-1591) 
increased tho prosperity of Surat. Had Muzafar enccccded in making Ins way to 
Surat, ho would have found the I’ortuguose ready to help him. In 1589 tho viceroy 
of Goa received orders from Europo to tako advantage of tho disturbances nnd eoizo 
-Snrat.— Arch, l’ort. Orient. Fun. , 3, 201. • 

* Tho amount given in the Ain-i-Akbari (Gladwin, II., 211-212) is 1,90,35,177 

that is, Ks. 4,75,879. - - I 
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English. But ns nothing could bo dono fo long ns tbo Portngncso 
held the mouth of tho river, they advised .Sir Henry Middleton, 
tho English admiral, to move his ships to tho port of (logo. 
Middleton refused to leave Surat, and detained Fonie Indian craft, 
then lying near him, till ho should receive on board all tho English i: 
from Cainhnv and Surat. He then passed over tho bar and an- 
chored in Siiwrili roads.* In October and November the English nnd 
Portuguese fought ono or two petty skirmishes on the shore, but no 
engagement of consequence took place either by sea or by land. Tho 
governor occasionally rnmo to tin* shore and had some small trade 
dealings with tho English. In December 1011 Mnkarab Khan was 
"deposed from the management of Cambay, nnd Khojali Niis-nr from 
Hint of Surat. The new governor, like bis predecessor, entered into 
some trilling transactions with the English. Hut the change of 
governors would not seem to have materially affected the position of 
the English at Surat. In the beginning of tho next year (1012, 
January 2Gth), the English who had come from Cambay went on 
board one of the English ships, but Sir II. Middleton waited for a 
few days hoping stiff to obtain leave to establish a factory at Surat. 
Mubnrab Khan, who was then the commissioner of custom’s, or thnh- 
hmulnr, refused to have any further dealings with the English, nnd, 
blaming tlenn for causing much loss to the revenues of the port, 
ordered them to leave at once. The licet accordingly set sail on the 
13th January (1G12). 4 

In September (5th) 1012, two English ships, the 'Dragon* nnd 
'Odawler 1 , under the command of Captain Host, arrived at the month 
of thc'Tapti. Oneof the merchant >, seal to Surat, was welcomed by 
the governor and was allowed to trader 1 On the 13th September a 
l’oitugiic 5 e licet of sixteen small vessels* entered the Tapti and 
captured some of the new of one of the English ships. In retaliation 
(he English commander, Captain Best, seized a Gujarat ship, refusing 
to give it up till tho English were allowed to establish a factory 
at Sural. About tho sum* time news reached Gujarat of the great 
power nnd the moderation of the English in tho Hod Sen.® Accord- 
ingly, on the 17th October, the viceroy of GujnWit catnc from 


’ Kerr, VIII., in). -SfMijVi p.vl ran n till!*’ t.i» north of the Mouth of tie TA|>li. 

“Fir II. Mnl IliS'iti, in K'i», VIII , 102. Aiivm; the IjiflMi ..In. w<ro Him off by 
Sir II. t-int-orCi] ’sin II»wbii'»rn'l th«»IIrli<’li'»l i.ntri<sl niApr. ; C ijS .in Mm* 
Jij.nftlie ‘.\*'onsi .n’ ; nilttr.rponlir.if It" ‘ A»rrnMon\ llio.-Inm by i'», nlio, 
titim tin [<•»’ of tho rrtn v.nl to Arn. tiuiiM f*rm In lino ."strl In Jhmt nml built 
a i hip in Kartell f i'hi'*n, — S- o Ml Mlii.ni, in Koit, VIII., ant, nml J'ly.r (1073). 

1 Il(»t (MIB). In Kotr, IX., P3. 'ihi* jmi i rtmr v ie jnilolily not Mul.nr.ib Itliiln, 
hut lu« m*. > ' .r. 

4 llio-o lunll.K'.I.cf v, »r tu re by the Knpli-h vriit.racf thin time cjIIo- 1 frijples, 
ti t< rm llii«i tvjij .n nllj ini min.; imnh th» runn ns jiinnsce. 

f The rifrrirce is to tli» met«tirf' tibrn by Nr 11. MM.IIrtnn in tlm Jlnl Fr% 
(Mny 1B18) when, though ln> liv! bun bully tirnl both in tin- lb il Sis nml nt Karat, 
Ik wfraim-tl from Innnmr t!n> Itnlnn nhi|>)>fnc, « nulenlinp linii'-lf 'Mill forrinp tho 
< nplnins «f the MiesIniAn rhijw to tra'Io t. ith him. (Kirr, VIII,, 4ffi |0J ) Areonl- 
top to 1’nrihvi (qaoMtu Kt rr. I.V.. 113). this Mronp notion mi MiiliUetmTn pnrt 
|irornrriI the jtri.iltpi s prnnto.l to CspliinH.it, lc-t tho Mophnli nhould 1 hnvc tho 
i > ■» slmt ii|. to l turn nml nil tie ir.tiaJe t'.spl,’ 
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Aliinednbrtd to Hawaii to treat with (he Jvnfjlivh captain. Article, 
wero drawn up for th»« settlement of English trade in Burnt, Cambay, 
Ahmediihad, (logo, find liny other part of the Moghul dominions. 1 

On the* SStli November, n I'orlngnr-ie licet of four large t-hipx 
mid forty mimll barki appeared ofl tlm mouth of the Tauti, mid on 
the following dnv (2fltli) tho English mid IN.rtuguc-e v< -eelx engaged 
cfich other. The fi|rht was renewed more lieiccly on the JlOtli, But 
next diij' the Port ngnr*o hold aloof. Tim English then put out to 
rou, nud for f.oino week*! (December 1-22) crne.-il iilionl the -west- 
ern shore of the Cambay gull. On the 22nd, when the Kugli-h ehijn 
woro lit Mnlmwii h. , irli()iir, J the four Portaguc n ship < rnme towards 
them. Fighting begun on the morning of tho 23rd, and lasted till 
hot worn Ion unit cloven, when the I’nrttignus.. retired. Tho engage- 
ment wax renewed on the tilth, mid on this occasion the English 
wore the tir-t to retire, Thu Portuguese followed them fora time, 
But before long, desisting from the jnirsuit, after three days (27th),. 
tiny allowed the English to come lmd: and anchor at Biiv.Mi. 

In tho beginning of Ifilff 5 a charter omne from the einjidor 
eonfirming tho treaty between the English and the viceroy of (rtijarfit. 
The ehurter was sent down to Hawaii on the (ilh of Jnunnry as n 
private letter. But the English captain refusing to take it in this 
form, on the 11th tho manager of llt« cm torus, w rlnhbnwhtY, mid 
several other leading otlieers went to Hawaii and made a puV.tr and 
formal presentation of the charter. On the 17th the English ships 
mile d away. Towards the close of the year (ltilit) the 3Virtngie*c 
appeared off the mouth of the Tiipti, and, in retaliation for the favour 
shown to the English by the Mughal govi nnm nt, sf i/rd and 
carried off to Boa n great Gujarat ship.* In con .eijiu nee of this 
act the M«»ghal government declared war again"! tlm Dating me. 
Mukarab Kliiln was restated to the office nf governor of (.'atnVtv, 
and two armies wore equipped, one to net ng.iirnt Daman, and tl’m 
other to attack Din.® No English s),jp 4 came to tho Tauti i n this 
year (1013).® 



s Mahitwi (Stliowa) nrsr Cfnj JiAtli Point (npjuviitr to Sunt), Mil! • ,t n> , „( t _ > , 

lC!2tlo'ro».rro thornfasof n prtst tom, but few InluUtsiit-. — Tl- -I, ,,, Knr, IX Jft- 
1 Bet, In K'rr, IX., 10-'. Tlir dates difiVr from tin'-' fii.n l.r Ortnr (|ii„'.^ n { 
rnupncntr, 330) tj nWl Mi S'crln. lYutnldy th*y Imotsen idtcrrd In- n,,, , 

of Kcrr'r Vojngos to milt tin) 'now rlyh-.' * tMllnr 

4 This idiin l» raid tOnnr'n Hf»t. I'r .15 , SHI) to have had nu I,. .ml 1 , . 

perron*, ami a cargo \<dui.d at XIOO.IWU starling. Withington rs\» , 01cn “t *} 
perrons.— Kerr, IX., ISO. ' ">‘nur«,i 

» Ormo'n Ifist. I'rap , 311. MnUrnb Klitn is raid stilus time to . , 

tlio title of nmnlb, ntid tlic eovcmim-iit o( Burst, Itnncli, Barodn, anil XnrfU «T 
llist. frag , 3 13). * (On .10 s 

Tfio 'Expedition' (Captain Ncwjmri) Iiad I'tarlcd for Sntat (Janiurv Ttl, ics, 
at tbs Capo of Cowl ilopo, hearing fern tlio ' Hector' that tho fnrtnA- »t l* 
closed, they wont to Dial in Sind.— lvcrr, IX., M3. 0 fcu «t 


But 
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In 1614 (October loth) four English ships arrived at Suwnli. Chapter V. 
Tho commissioner of customs, Kbojnli Nusar, wont to Suwnli to try _r~ 

nnd induce Cnptnin Downton, tho English admiral, to join with tho -History. 

Moglinls in attaching the Portuguese. 1 But ns Cnptnin Downton re- 1C73-1733. 
fused to net against the Portuguese, the governor ordered that no one English in Surat, 
from Surat was to trado with the English. The governor wns sovero 1608-1818. 
ngninst tho English hecauso ho feared there wns n secret nllianco be- 
tween them and the Portugucso. But when ho found that this wns not 
the case, he nllowod tho lading of tho English ships to be carried on. 2 
In December, 1614, tho Portuguese caused a great loss to Surntby Downton’acxpcdi- 
buvning in Gogo tho lnrgo pilgrim-ship, tho 'ltnbimi'. 3 Whilo Cap- tioD > 
tain Downton still refused to join tho governor of Surat against tho - 

Portuguese, news came that n great fleet wns sailing north from 
Goa to destroy the English. On tho 17th of January (1615) first 
sixty small barks, and then on tlia 18th nine ships, six of them very 
large, appeared off tlio Tiipti. Tho governor of Surat, tliinkiug 
that the English btood no chance against so strong a force, tried to 
enter into terms with the Portuguese viceroy. But tho viceroy, 
confident of victory, rejected his offer. At this timo the English 
ships were lying in tho Suwnli roads, separated from the open sea 
by a spit of snud about seven miles long. Early in tho morning Dofcats tho Portu- 
of the 20th December, Captain Downton arranged flint one of his gucBc, 
ships should drop down to the south end of the roads, and that tho 1C1C - 

other' three ships should also move in tho same direction. Tho 
Portuguese, taking for granted that the English were planning an 
escape, though tho tide was then low and their larger vessels could 
not pass the sand bank, sniled against the English ship nenrest tho 
mouth of tho linrbour. Three of their ships and many small barks 
reached tho English vessel and made a furious attempt to board her. 

Seeing this tbo other English ships came down closer firing ngninst 
tho Portuguese, who, failing in tlicir attack on the English, while at 
tho snmo timo their own ships caught firo, were forced to tnko to tho 
water nnd escape ns they could. Tho three Portuguese ships were 
destroyed, floating ashore nnd burning there. But the English vessel, 
though much injured in its masts and rigging, wns saved. The Por- 
tuguese viceroy now offered to accept the governor’s proposal for 
peace. But he, seeing tlio valour of tlio English, refused, nnd helped 
the English with timber and provisions. After their attack, on tbo 
20th January, tho Portugucso held off, nnd tho English continued to 
lond their ships. Nothing more was dono till tho 3rd February, ns 
tbo Portuguese viceroy was waiting for supplies. Tho .supplies ho 
wanted wore materials for fire-ships. These ho got ready, and first 
on tho 8th, and again on the 10th, towing them iii tho dusk of ovon- 
ing up the gulf, let them float down tlio passage towards tlio English 


1 Downton (1C14), in Kerr, IX., 173. 

? Downton, in Kerr, IX., 17G. 

* Tho ‘ Itahimi 1 is unit to have Item 1,500 tons burden, and to havo been ablo to 
carry 1,300 pilgrims. Her measurements wcrc-lrngth 153 feet, breadth 42 feet, and 
dentil 31 feet.— Saris (1011), in Kerr, VIII., -1S7- This ship was tho properly of 
JaliAngir’e mother. 
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bliipa. Both attempts failed, ami the viceroy retired to the roads 
noutli of the mouth of the 'I'/ipti. Tim English ships continued at 
Hawaii completing their lading, lenving finally on the Ord Dlarch.* 

During the rainy season of 101.'» .Muknrali Klirtn wa« reculled 
from his government in Surat, and the po-l given to tlio emperor’s 
third son, i’rince Khurrnm, nftei wants Shah Jalitin (IG2G-1 Go 8). Tlio 
prince choso his favourite Zulliknr Khan to act as ins mnnnger nt 
Hurnt. This officer, tracing to the English the war between the 
emperor and the Portuguese mid tlio consequent lo-s of revenue nt 
Surat, determined to oppose the Hugli'-h and make friends of tlio 
Portuguese. With this object ho concluded n treaty with the Por- 
tuguese, ouo of tlio provisions of which was that the Moghuls and 
Portuguese should unite in driving the English and Dutch from tlicir 
ports. 2 Put before the trenfy eould tie acted on, or even he 
confirmed by tho emperor, another English fleet arrived oil the Tupti. 
In this fleet cunio Sir Thomas Boo, an ambassador from the English 
king to the emperor. Sir Tlioums Poe reached Surat on the 
2Gth September 1G1.', and after remaining for about a month in 
tlio city, started (October 80th) for Ajmir, where Jahangir then was. 
At, Ajmiv Sir Thomas Hoc was received with honour, m\< 1 by his 
benring gnined tho respect nnd good-will of the emperor. But there 
was nt court n strong party hostile to the English, .some from distrust 
of foreigners, and others from friendship to tho Portuguese, so that 
tho English ambassador’s negotiations went on but slowly. In 
October 1015, a largo Port agues o (Iret arrived nenr tho Tiipti. But 
u« the governor Zultikiir Khun wns not in a position to art with them 
against the English, flic* Portuguese would seem to have contented 
tliomholves with escorting the trading vessels from Goa to Cam bay.’ 
In 1 GIG (September 2-ltb) another English fleet came to fcsnwfili nnd 
remained there till March 101 7. In thnt mouth tlmro wns a dis- 
pute in tlio city, nnd n body of armed men came tip from the English 
ships threatening to plunder the town. They, however, retired with- 
out doing any damage.* Unt in caso of any Minilnr attempt in the 
future, the governor gnvo orders to strengthen the fortifications of 


1 lMnrc tlicy mill'll the gnu raw Of Snrat amt Captain IVmrilan asisit, ntni vent 
onboard his ship. Tlic iU.v after lnsingSmtili tho Ifnplish rliijis w i ro follow ul b\ tho 
l'ortugocsi'. lint, after filling in pursuit for n ilav, tho Portugwe retired Dow nt art’ 
procprilnt to Bantam, wilin', on tlio t’.th Aucort, ho ih< tl, • lament. ,1. n'lminit, anti 
unequalled,’ (Orrao'K lint. Frat., 350.) "Hi* iMnpmltion,” »*y* iSirclm-, “ niircil of 



row ing eighteen onra amle, and tacb manned l>y twenty soldiers ; tun galleys, w ith 
fifty men cadi i a pinnace of 120 torn ; loo abip* of 200 tons cacti; Am) six great shin* 
called galleons, ope of 400 torn, one of 500 ton*, two of 000 ton*, one of 7Po ton* and 
tho viceroy's ahip of $00 tuns. — Sec the Examination of Domingo Erin cisco (1C15) 
in Kerr, IX., 201. ■ " 


* rnria quoted in Onnc's llist. Trag , 30). 
9 O rate's Hisi. Drag., 360. 


* Hoc, in Kerr, IX., 337. 
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Surat. 1 Early in 1G18 Sir Thomas Roo returned to Surat, having 
obtained the grant of important privileges in favour of the English. 2 

Meanwhile another European nation had come to Surat anxious 
to trade. In 1616 (August 2nd) a Dutch merchant 3 arrived and was 
well received by tho governor. But without the authority of the 
emperor, the Dutch could not be allowed to establish a factory liko 
that of the English, Tho chief merchant went away, leaving four 
Europeans in Surat to dispose of his goods. In the next year (1617) 
two Dutch ships wero wrecked at Gandovi, near Surat, and a few of 
tlio merchants wero allowed to remain in Surat to dispose of their 
goods. In 1620 another Dutch ship came, bringing the merchant 
who had visited Surat in 1616. Ho was now appointed to manage the 
affairs of the Dutch in Surat. As they had in 1618 received a chartor 
from the emperor allowing them to settle at Surat, the Dutch wero 
now allowed to establish a factory like that of the English. 4 

In 1608, when the English began to trade with Surat, the city 
is described as ' of considerable size, with many good houses belong- 
ing to merchants/ On the bank of the river wore two chief build- 
ings, the castle moderately large, handsome, well walled, surrounded 
with a ditch, and having a small postern opening towards the river. 
Many cannons, some of them of vast size, were on its ramparts. 
Further up the rivor was the custom-house, from which a flight 
of steps ran down to the water. Behind the custom-house was tho 
market-place, divided into two parts, one for goods, the other for 
horses and cattle ; and towards tho right, behind the castle, on open 
space or maicldn , ‘ a pleasant green, having a maypole in the middle, 
on which at high festivals was hung a light and other decorations/ 5 
From the top of the castle, though the town was of considerable 
size, with many good houses most closely set, so numerous and thick 
wore the trees that it seemed a wood or thicket.® In front of tho 
castle tho city was open, but was fenced on all other sides by a ditch 
and thick hedges. In the hedge were three gates, one leading north 
to Wariav, one east to BurMnpur, and one south to Navsdri. To 


1 Hoe, in Itcrr, IX., 338. ' 

s Tho chief provisions wore :1, That the English should bo well treated; 2, that they 
should have freo trade on payment of customs dues ; 3, that their presents to the 
"f-mporor should not he subject to senrch at Surat ; 4, that tho effects of any one who 
died should be handed over to Englishmen. (Roe, in Kerr, IX , 292.) Iioe would 
seem also to have found it advisable to make a separate agreement wjth prince Bur- 
ram, in whose hands Surat then was. The chief articles of this agreement were (1) 
that tho governor of Surat should lend shipB to tho English ; (2) that resident English 
morahants might wear arms ; (3) that tho English might ho allowed to build a house in 
Surat ; (4) that they should have free exorcise of their religion ; and (6) that they 
should bo allowed to settle their disputes among themselves. — Kerr, IX., 253. 

' J This was Van den Broock, afterwards (1G20) director of Dutch trade m Surat. 
— See his voyage quoted in Anderson’s ‘Western India, 16. 

4 Tho Dutch were at the Moghal court, 1618 (Jon. 13)/ 1 But Roe docs not 
mention how their mission succeeded. (Kerr., IX. 364.) Of the ships lost at Gandevi 
(September 1G17), one was a vessel of 1,060 tons, tho other a Bmall pinnace. — Bring, 
in Kerr, IX., 453. 

« Finch (1610), in Kerr, VI., 276. - 

* Terry (1618), in Kerr, IX., 391. 
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tlio south, beyond the 2snv.suri gnfc, wna the groat- reservoir called 
Gopi’s poud, tlireo-qiiavtors of nn English mile in circuit, and beyond 
the lake some fino tombs, with a handsome paved court. Near the 
tombs was n small ninngo grove ' whero the citizens resorted to 
banquet, aiul about u mile (£ /*/>.<) further was a great tree much 
venerated by the Banians. 1 Near tlio city were ‘ goodly gardens 
abounding in pomcgrnnntcs, pomicitrons, lemons, melons, and tigs, 
to bo had nt all times of tlio year, tlio gardens being continually 
refroslicd with curious springs and fountains of fresh water.’ 2 

The city was very populous and full of merchants. 3 Tlio people 
were ‘ fall, neat, and well clothed in garments of white calico and 
silk, and very grave ami judicious in their behaviour’ 1 Goods were 
brought up the river in bonts. The boats were moored nt a flight p£ 
stops that ran down to the water’s edge near tlio cnstlo. Their 
cargoes were taken up the steps, and laid in the custom-house, where 
wero store-rooms for stowing goods till they wore cleared.- Aftor 
pnssing through the custom-house, merchandize was carried into the 
mnrkct-plnco on one sido of the castle greon, and thoro offered for 
sale.® 

Custom dues nt that time nro said to linvc been levied nt the rnto 
of 2 1 per cent for goods, 3 per cent for provisions, and 2 for 
money.® 

Tlio fifty years botweon tlio settlement of the English and Dutch 
in Surat, nnd the close of tho reign of iho emperor Slitili JaMn 
(1 608-1 65S) was a time of increasing prosperity nt Surat. During 
those years few events of nny grent impovtnnee to Snmt nro recorded. 
In tho year 1622 the tinders complained to tho governor thnt some 
of their ships hnd been seized by European pirates. The governor 
suspected tlio English, nnd placed them in confinement. But, afters 
fow months, finding they wero not to blnmo, he set them nt liberty. 7 


* rind), in Kerr, VIII., 270. 

* Copland (1012), ill Kerr, IX., 110. 

a • At tills tirao (101 1) nn addition was mado to tlio population of Surat by tho 
arrival of many hundred Banian* and others trim, sent anny from tho Fnrtngncso 
towns, then tiudcr siege by tho Deccan!*, Bought refuge In Surat and Cambay.’ — With, 
ington, in Kerr, IX., 120. 

4 rincli, in Harris' Voyage, I., 84, nnd Copland ns above. 

» Finch, in Kerr. VIN., 270. At this time the two great branches of Surat foreign 
trade were westward* wiih Media in the Red Sea, and eastwards with Aeliecn in' 
.‘'Sumatra Of the Wodia trade, Tony (JG14-1C20) says, this is tho chief market for Surat 
goods, cotton doth, nnd cotton wool. To buy these, merchants cotno to Mocha f rom 

.. tiawfs nf Tiirl.-n* /len.im’eng f mm A In’Minirv /Pivstei' .Tflhn’fi ennnlw.i * 


(Captain John Davis, in Kerr, YJII», 52. ) Gu jar At is v ore (1008) found in Jnv.i fScotfc* 

VIIT 1A71 nnd in Will, aa ftir fmntli ns tlio islAlffl of filUlda IS. Inf n._. • * 


tlio olil Gujanit carrying trade to tho eastern nrchipcli^o was one of tho reasons 
why tho English found themselves so much disliked in Surat.— See Hawkins flGOfii 
in Kerr, VIII*, 223. . * 

15 Finch, as above. *• • 

7 Do 1ft Vnllo nnd Bruce’s Annals, I., 236. • 
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In 1G29 (April G) tins Englisli got an order, or farmdn, from tho 
emperor to act against the Portuguese. Accordingly, when the 
Portuguese fleet arrived oS tlio Tapti, it was attacked by tlie Eng- 
lish. At this time the English and Portuguese not only engaged, 
at sea, hnt, sending bands of men ashore, they fought on the sand hills. 
In these skirmishes the Portuguese suffered soverely. 1 The year 
. 1631 was a time of famine and pestilence in Surat.® A few years 
later (1636) Surat ships were again attacked and injured at sea by 
Europeans. On hearing complaints of this, the govornor imprisoned 
the different European factors, and only roleased them on, the pay- 
ment of £17,000. 3 In 1642 the French came with a great show 
of wealth and established a factory at Surat.* In 1661 the Dutch 
' itpd‘ English were at war. At this time the Dutch were very strong 
in Surat. Enraged at some act of the governor, they seized the 
great Musalmdn pilgrim-ship and refused to give her up. Com- 
plaints of this reached the emperor, and the governor was compelled 
to restore the Dutch a sum of £5,000 (Rs. 50,000).* In 1652 the 
governor of Surat was favourable to the English, and in the next year, 
when a Dutch fleet appeared off the Tapti, they refrained from attack- 
ing the English through fear of enraging the Moghal. During the 
struggles between the sons of tbe emperor Sbflli Jaban, by which 
Hindustan was disturbed in 1657, one of the competitors seized the 
fort of Surat and pillaged a great part of the town. 8 

Throughout this period the form of administration at Surat remain- 
ed unchanged. There were still the two governors, the civil mler of 
the city and district, and tho military commander of the castle. 
The list given below shows that in the thirty-two years ending with 
1658 the office of city governor ohanged hands as often as 'eleven 
‘times. 7 


1 Brnco's Annals, I., 301. 

1 Bruce's Annals, I., 304. 

3 Bruco’a Annals, I., 341. 

* Macpherson’s European Commerce with India, 259. 

« Baldxus (1GC0-108O), in Churchill, in., 512. 

* Brace’s Annals, I., 534. The actual Back of Snrat seems doubtful, bnt it tens a tiirte 

of much disturbance. Industry was paralyzed and trade at a stand-stilL “It does not 
a little trouble us," wroto ono of the Company’s chief servants, “ to pay nino per cent 
interest for what money wo shall bo forced to take up for your .'account towards pro- 
viding of goods for the next year, and at that rate little to bo had, every ono rather 
burying their money than adventuring to trust it out in this time of war.”— Surat 
Despatches for 1658-59, quoted in Kaye’s Administration of the E, I. Co., 38. ’ 

7 T*>e following is a list of tho city govomors of Surat between 1028 end 1657 

, 1628 

.... 1030 

‘ ... 1035 ‘ 

\.. ‘icsa.. 

.'1644 

1 ... 1645 

1G48 

1631 



' 1655 

1657 


iUll iUBU ... 

(2) Moiz-ul-Mulk 

(3) Jdm Kuli 

( A ) Muhammad KhAn 

(5) MowAzaz KhAn 

(6) MowAzaz KhAn 

(7) Mari Huz-ZnmAn 
(S) JAm Kuli (2nd time 
(9) Mustafa KliAn 

(10) Muhammad SAdok 

(11) Italian Zamir . 
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As compared with the accounts given by tho early travellerSj tlie 
rate o£ customs charged on Europeans would seem to have been 
raised. In 1088 all goods belonging to Europeans are said to have 
paid threo and a half per cent imports and exports alike, except gold 
and silver, coined and in bars, which (when imported) paid only two 
per cont. 1 * * "With tho increase of wealth the appearance of tho city 
improved. One addition of some importance was the building, in 1644, 
ol the travellers'’ resting-house, now used ns a municipal ball and 
offices. Tho town is also described ns enclosed on tho landward side 
by a mud wall, which is not noticctVin tho earlier accounts* In 1623 
Surat is described ns ‘ moderately large, and for India well built.’ s 
Later on, tlio town is snid to bo adorned with ‘ many fair houses 
built with flat roofs.’ 1 As regards the population of Surat at this 
timo, of natives thoro were Hindus, Muhammadans, and Pursis; the 
Muhammadans the fewest, and tho Wiinids tho richest. Of foreigners, 
there were, besides tho few European merchants, Turks and Jews, 
and traders of Arabia, Persia, and Armenia. 8 Though tlie city was 
(1623) full of inhabitants, tho number of people varied greatly at 
different seasons of tlie year. During tlio rainy reason (June — 
October) many of tho peoplo wore absent from tlio city. But in tlio 
bnsy months, — January, February, and March, — so crowded was 
Snrat, that lodgings could scarcely be found either in tho city or in 
tho suburbs.® Tho country people would seem to have been less 
prosperous than tho townsmen. "Much of tho land lies fallow/’ 
says Mnndelslo (1G88)/ “and this because from onc-third to one-lialf 
of tho crop is tnken by tho governor, so that few think it worth their 
while to cultivate tho fields at so excessive a rate.” 

Surat was already ' one of the most eminent cities for trade in all 
India/ 8 By land, caravans went and came by tho Tnpti vnlloy 
south-east to Golconda j east to Burhdnpnr in Berdr, and from that 
on to Agra j and north through Alimednbdd to Agra, Delhi, and 
Editor. By sen, ships came irom tho Konknn nnd Malabar coasts, 
and from tho west, besides tho great trade with Europe, from tho 
ports of eastern Africa, Arabia, nnd tho Persian Gulf ; south they 
came from Ceylon ; east from tho Madras and Bengal coasts, from 
Pegu and Malacca, but, abovo all, from Aclieen in Sumatra. By 
land, merchandize came and wont to Surat during tho fair-weather 
months in caravans of wagons, camels, and bullocks ; nnd by sen. 


1 Mnndolslo’s Travels (1638), French Ed., 59. There seems to haro been a special 
customs duty at the rato of ono in 40, or 2i per cont, on Musalmins, and two in 40 or 
5 per cent, on HinduB. Tlio 2$ per cent levied on Muealmdns was tho ZahiL or 
charitable contribution paid by the faithful- 4 * * * 

s Mnndeleslo (1G38) mentions a good stono rampior on the land side (Harris II jani 
hut this seems incorrect. * ••>*/> 

> Do la Valle (1623), I., 25. 

* Ogilby’s (1660-1685) Atlas, V., 211. Ogilby quoted from travollersup tonhoutlGSO 

» Do la Valle, I., 23, nnd Ogilby’o Atlas, V., 211. . 

* Tavernier (1642-16G6), in Harris, II., 350. 

v In- Harris , II., 128. 

* Ogilhy’s Atlas, V.. 211, 
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the larger slaps, anchoring in the Suwuli roads, unladed there and 
sent the goods twelves miles by land in bullock-carts. 1 Of tho nrti- 
clesof trade in the Surat markets there were : Of mineral substances 
— iron, copper, and alum ; and of precious stones — diamonds, rubies, 
rock-crystal, and excellent cups of ngato and cnrnelinn. Of vege- 
table peoducis — wheat ' in great abundance, tho best in tho world;’ 2 * * 
infinite quantities of peas, beans, and lentils ; many medicinal drugs ; 
butter and oils of different sorts, to eat, to burn, and to auoint the 
body. Of manufactured articles — blnck und wliilo soap, sugar, pro- 
serves, paper, wax, much opium, of which the Indians, both Muham- 
madans and Hindus, make great traflic and u«o ; and indigo, ' to buy 
which tho English and Dutch enmo to Surat.'* But tho principal 
article exported from Surat was cloth, both silk nnd of cotton. This 
cloth was used by all people from the Capo of Good Hope to China. 
Some of it was rough, and some of it as white as snow, veiy fine and 
delicato. Other kinds wero * most artificially ' painted with different 
figures of silk, ' very neatly mingled either with silver or gold, or 
both/ There were also excellent quilts of stained cloth, or of fresh 
coloured taffeta, filled with cotton wool nnd stitched ns evenly and 
in ns good order as if the pattern had been traced out for tlieir 
direction. Though with a thinner and shorter pile than thoso mnde 
in Persia, their carpets of cotton wool were excellent in fine mingled 
colours, some of them more than three yards broad, and of n great 
longlh. Of tho richer carpets somo were all of silk, 'with flowers 
and figures lively represented in them/ Of others tho flowers wero 
silken, but the ground silver and gold. 9 The wood-work, too, was 
famous ; bedsteads, painted nnd lacquered with different colours nnd 
form®, nnd other articles of house furniture, beautifully worked. 
Writing-desks, as well made ns tliosc of Germany, most skilfully 
inlaid with mothor-of-pcarl, ivory, gold, silver, nnd precious stones. 
Little boxes of tortoise-shell, 'so brightly polished that there is 
nothing prettier/ And all ' wonderfully cheap/ 1 
Tho merchants by whom this great commerce was enrried on 
belonged to three classes : I, Natives of India ; II, Foreign Asia- 
tics ; and III, Europeans. Under tho first class cninc Hindus nnd 
Muhammadans. 5 * * * Under the second, Persians, Tartars, Arabians, 


1 limit' Mo (IQS), .r>, 

5 Tho w licit, of wliiili tln'y ore -ml to reap two crops in ono year, was clnefly ex- 
porletl to Goa. — F\ratd de Livit, I M !!I0. 

* At the came time. In certain mitcilil* and colontfl, tlic cloths of Enropo would 

uccm to have been more hidily prized at the Delhi court than tho«c of India. Rich 

rcarlct and violet coloured cloth of gold is (l GOO) spoken of ns a suitable present for 
tho emperor. — Briggs* Cities of GujanUhtrx, (17. 

, * Yhjpm do Francisco Tyrant de Land (1G0MG2O), II., 210. The nine writer 

add*, **m thc«* crafts nil «igigr f nor are they behind the men of this conn try (Portu- 

gal), but, on the control v # far superior, having ft more ncthe spirit and n hnor hand, 
it is enough for them tn hear and fcl nn* thing oner not to forget lx, and, being fid intel- 
ligent, they do not deceive nor are easily deceived. I never* vs* Isolde so courteous 
a«d good as the Indians. They have nothing of the sat age ns wo thin): They would 
not imitate nnv Portuguese customs. Mechanical work they are ci*i1y.tnugl.t, ^o 
much fo that tno Portuguese leim znoro from them than thty from the Portuguese. 

» OgUby (Atlas, V., 21S-2UI) speate of a few PArsis Icing ti.ifficlcre. But this 
was at that time tmucual They were then almost all cultivators or rjlmno. 
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Armenians, 1 and many othors, except Chinese, Japanese, and Jews, 
who were seldom found. Of European’s there were English, Dutch, 
French, and Portuguese. 

The chief evonts in the privato history of the English company 
in Surnt during the first half of the seventeenth century wore the 
establishment of a trade with Persia in 1615, and an alliance with 
the governor of Mocha in 1618. a In 1619 an agreement between 
the English and Dnteh companies putn stop to the contest for the 
spice islands, which had been raging for several years. The Dutch 
in the East did not, however, respect the terms of this agreement, and 
in 1623, by driving the English out of Amboyna, engrossed to 
themselves the whole of the spice trade. 8 At Surat, in 1623, 'on 
account of some piracies committed by the Dutch, the English 
factors were thrown into confinement and kept prisoners for seven 
months. In the same year the English joined with the Persians, 
and together drove the Portuguese ont of Ormuz, and established 
Gombroon, now colled Bunder Abbds, as the chief sent of trade in 
the Persian Gulf. From 1627 to 1630 were years of good trade. 
The English were on friendly terms with the Moghnl and entered 
into large cloth contracts. In 1630 the Dutch, failing to injure 
the English with the Moglial, took to depressing their stock, by 
selling European goods at a loss, and giving such high prices for 
Indian articles as to make tho markets almost impracticable. 4 
In this year tbe company's settlement at Bantam in Java was placed 
under tho Snrat factory.® Between 1630 and 1660, while their 
connection with Surat became of increasing consequence to tbe Eng- 
lish company, their trade suffered much by the competition of Enr 
"William Courten’s association. The first of this company's ships 


1 The Armenians did not hccomo groat merchants .ill Surnt till towards the dose 
of the 17th century. 

* Both of these advantages were ot least in part duo to Sir Thomas Boe. Tlio first 
effort to start a trade connection with Persia was in 1616, when for this purpose 
Biclmrd Steele and John Crowther wore sent overland from Surat to Persia. * Sir T 
Shirloy , who was sent as ambassador, bIbo helped. Besides this, the offer fitted in with 
Shdh Alibis' wish to have an ally by whoso help he might drive the Portuguese from 
Oraiur. (Ormo’s Hist. Frag , 359.) This project had Sir Thomas Boo's support and 
in 1G18, before leaving India, he appointed an agent to treat with the king of Persia 
(Sir Thomas Ttoo, in Kerr, IX , 255.) The treaty with Persia uns concluded in Kilo" 
(Wilburn's Or. Com , I., XVII.) With regard to the opening of trade with MoSul 
tho first treaty with ifocha was made by Captain Shillingein 1G1S. Boo wrote- 

trt net. nirniPTnnnf enrifit-moil fha flwen rl Snirminv nn.l >„ I 1.. “ 


hief advantages to the English of opening a trado with tho Bed 
Sea was, in lice's opinion, that Uujardt merchants would send their goods in English 
ships, the freight would yield profit, friends would be made, and it would *!“ 
export of bullion.— Boo, in Keir, IX., 356. 0 tho 

? Milbnrn's Or. Com., L, XX. Some slight compensation for their losses was nvanln.1 
to tlio English company in 1054, 'at tho close of tbo Dutch war. — Kerr, IX, 471 ™ ou 

4 Bruce’s Annals, T, r 800. 

5 In 1634 indigo was not paying, and pepper seemed a hotter investment an « 
-Agra agency was withdrawn and a treaty mode with tlio viceroy of Goa VSL > 
Annals, I., 326.) At this time, also, the cloths of Coromandel came to bo considewd ™ CS 
valuable than formerly, and Bantam was again made a Presidency.— Bruce’s An 1 ° ‘ 
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cnmo (o India in 1G35, mid though II toy did not succeed ns trndors, 
by tlioir nets of piracy llioy were tbo cause of much injury to tho 
affairs of tlio old cotnpmij- at Stunt. 1 Besides tho losses from tho 
competition of this rival association, tho profits of tho originnl com- 
pany were much reduced by tho arrival in India of ships belonging 
to private traders. 2 * * * In 1C 10 so depressed wore tlioir affairs thnt tho 
English thought of leaving Surat, and, instead, of establishing a 
factory at ltajapur on tho Konknn coast. Tiro years later their deal- 
ings at Surat, especially those in Agra indigo, ivero again prosperous, 
and, in spite of the ascendancy of the Dutch in 1C Jo, tho years 
between 1G1 1 and 1C 18 were successful. Tho Bussorah trade, started 
in 1 G 10, proved remunerative, nnd so largo were tho company’s 
profits thnt in 1 G 1 8 tho English were able to pay off tlioir debts mul 
recover tlioir former position.® This period of prosperity lasted till, 
in 1G53, the Dutch declared- war on the English, and though, out 
of respect for the Moghnl, tho Dutch did not attack the English at 
Surat, their trade suffered severely. 1 But in the following year (1G3 1) 
their position was recovered hy the concessions the Dutch were forced 
to make in (heir favour.' On the other hand, they suffered during 
the last three years of this period by the trade between England and 
India being made open and free (1G5-1-1G57). 

During tliis period tlio Enropenn f-liips did not complete tho Inding 
and unlading of their cargoes at Stunt. Bnt having disposed of 
a portion of their European goods, nnd laid in a slock of indigo for 
tho English mnrkct, took a nupply of Gujarat manufactures for tho 
eastern trade, nnd tailing to Acheen nud Bantam, in exchange for 
spires, disposed of what was left of their originnl cargoes and of tho 
bulk of the Gujnnit goods. 11 After tho expulsion of the English 
from the spice islands (the Moluccas nnd Banda), the practice was con- 
tinued by calling at Bantam 7 * nnd taking in there a stock of pepper. 


1 This Courten'K company in 1035(I)creinl>er 12) gained a charter from King Charles 
I. (1025 lfilll). TJirir charter a as renewed (1057), Imt their attempts to develop a 
trado with India failed, both tlioir settlements at Madagascar anil at HAjApur on 
the Knnl.au coast "'ire noon closed. Finally, they had to aloji antli a Io«s to them- 
uhts of £151 .file, and to the original English I.. I. Co. of £100,000 — M.icpherron, 115. 

* In 1017 (September l2tli) two English interlopers o[ tCO and 120 tons hunlcli 
rented the great Surat pilgrim-eliip. Fortunately they, with their prize, n ere raptured 
by the company 'a tlcet. (Kcit, IX., 153 ) Hoc (1615) strata to tho company, “yon must 
r,’top (English) piracies, or hid ailicii In all trade at Surat and the lied Sea” (Kerr, 
IX., 357) ; and in 1031 King Chaika issued _ n proclamation to restrain the eaccss of 
clandestine trade;— Militant’ll Or. Com., 1., XXJII, 

* limec'a Annals, I., 412. 

* limec’a Annals, I., -152. 

8 Pee above, Koto 3, p. Sf. 

* Tlio European articles originally (1013) recommended for the Snrat market by 
tlie company’H factors in that city see re broad-cloth, ssvonl-hliulcs, knives, and 
looking-gi.issi s ; and for pre-xnti, toys anil English trail do/a. (Despatch of 25tli 
January 1013, emoted hi Itriggs* Cities of (JojarAshtm, 00.) After I OHIO cajK’ricnce, tlio 
factor'B (1010) mention quicksilver, good crooked aw-ord-Mades, light coloured 
broad-cloths, ivory, lead, vermilion, coral, nnilpcails. Tin nnd Muscovy hides did 
not noil (Ur two's Auiials, I., 171. J Cares of strungdrink (1617) arc aim mentioned. — 
(Kerr, IX., 451.) 

7 At bantam, in Java an English factory was established in 1002. In 1019 it Iran 

tlie greatest place of trade in the Indian seas, The English settlement at bint am was 
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In 1614 (October) tliero -were only two men in the English factory 
at Surat. 1 In 1018 the company wore allowed to build a house. 2 
In 1030 tho president was dignified with tho title of ' Chief of the 
Honourable Company of English Merchants trading to tho East,’ 3 
and with tho increase of trade additions woro made to tho strength 
of tho Surat factory. In 1633 thoro woro at Surat from twenty to 
twenty-four merchants and officers, and once a year the agents of 
eight subordinate factories came to render an acconnt to tho presi- 
dent at Surat. 4 * 6 In 1042 tho factory was fortified ; s in 1646 its quick 
stock was valued at £83,000;* and in 1064 it is said, for space and 
furniture, to Lava excelled all houses iu Surat except the Dutch 
factory. As curly as 1623 tho president of tho English factory had 
begun to adopt considorablo show. When he went out a banner and 
a snddlc-liorso were carried before him, and with him went a com: 
pony of native servants armed with swords, shields, bows and 
arroivs. 7 


not disturbed citlicrin 1G21, when Aclieen » as given np, or in 1G23, when they lost their 
hold on tho epico islands ; so important was Bantam to tho English that until 1630 
it was independent and a presidency- In 1G30 it was made subordinate to Surat. 
But remained with the English till, in 1682 , the Butch took possession of it, transfer- 
ring its trade to their own head-quarters nt Batavia. — Mi] bum's Or. Com., I., XVI., 
andll., 353. 

i Kerr, IX., 170. 

3 Hoo, in Kerr, IX., 233. This was one of tho provisions of Boc’s treaty with prince 
Khnrram. — See above, p. 79, Koto 2. 

3 Anderson’e English in "Western India, 74. The nse of the titles, chief and 
president, sccniS to have been changed from time to time. 

* Mandclslo, 140. Tho eight subordinate factories wore : four in Gnjarilt ; Ahmed- 

Abad, U itli an agent and six ; Cambay, Bnroda, and Broach, each with an ngent and 
four. The other factories were : Agra, with an ngent and six ; hlosnlipatam, with 
fifteen ; and DAhul on tho Kouknn coast, with two ; and in Persia Ispahan, with an 
agent and eight. In 1G38, on tlio departure of president Jlothwolil. fifty English mer- 
chants mot together nt Surat. Of -these, besides Jlcthwold nnd liis successor Trem- 
ling, thcro u ero five consuls of different places in India, thice ministers, two doctors, 
and twenty-five merchants. 

6 Bruce's Annals, I., 393. 

3 Milbum’s Or. Com., I., XXVII. 


7 Dc la Valin’s letters, I., 42. Of the inner life of the factory at this time a few 
details are preserved. A t first some of the company’s servants brought out their wives 
with them. But to this Boe strongly objected, telling Stoclo (1G17) that he must live 
frugally and like n merchant, nnd sond home his u ifc. (Kerr, IX. , 3SG ) Tho Company 
adopted Boc’s sieus, nnd, till tho middle of the centuiy, there would seem to have been 
no English ladies in Surat. " Dc la Valle (1G23), whoso wife was with him, could not 
stay at tho English lodge, because the president was not married. JIandclelo (1G38) 
speakB of tho president nnd one or two ’.of the merchonts drinking toasts to their 
wives in England. 

In 1038 the factory wonld seem to have been well managed.. The company's ser- 
vants showed 1 admirable respect to tho president,’ and tho establishment was con" 
dUctcd 1 in excellent order, each man haring his regular work" assigned to him" 
About fifteen merchants and others dined together in the middle of the day and 
again thero was a eiipper at night. Tho routine of an ordinary day o as— prayers at 
6 AJi. ; dinner at mid-day, to which about filteen merchants rat down ; prayers again 
at 8 P.u. s and then Banner, nt which the president did not appear.' Tea was th7 
ordinary drink, but on .Fridays Spanish wine, and pale punch made of brandy rose 
water, citron-juieo, sugar (and water) were allowed On Sundays there was an est« 
service and sermon. Bat part of the day was generally spent, at one of the garden? • 
in ohooting at the mark, or other nmuBcmente.— MandeJdo, 145. 6 ns ’ 
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The leading events 1 connected with the Dutch trade at Surat nt 
this time have been detailed above, either in llio genoral history, or 
in connection with the record of tho English company. The chief 
provisions in their clmrtcr of 1018 were: i, that their trade was to bo 
tree from any special custoni-honso exactions ; ii, that their mer- 
chants wore not to bo molested ; iii, that their chief was to (lccido 
disputes ; and iv, that no one was to be compelled to becomo a 
Musalinan. 1 

On gaining a footing nt Surat the Dutch determined to mnko the 
settlement in that city their chief factory in Hindustan, and next 
to Bntavia, tho head-quarters of their coimncrco in tho cast. Under 
Snrnt were placed liftecn subordinate factories. Of these, five. 
Gombroon, Bussornli, Ear, Schim«, and Ispahan, were in Persia; 
one, Moclin, in Arabia ; and nine in India, nt Vingorln, Agra, 
Aluncdiibad, Cambay, IJroacli, Baroda, and Sirklioj. There factories 
did not, however, long remain under the director of Surat. Persia 
was subordinate for eleven years only (1022-10:13). Then the smaller 
settlements were administered from Gombroon, mid Gombroon placed 
directly under Batavia. Moclin, after remaining under Snrnt for 
sixty-six years (1020-1080), was then made subordinate to Bntavia. 
Of the Indian factories Breach alone remained under Surat. Yin- 
gorla was in 1G77 handed over to the commander of Malabar. Tho 
other settlements wore gradually withdrawn, from Cambay, Sirklioj, 
and Baroda, before 1070; from Agra iu 1710 ; mul from Aluncdiibad 
-in 177-1. 3 

At Snr.atDulck ships came from Batavia in the end of Align'd or in 
October. After unlading and taking in a fresh cargo, they were sent 
to Persia about January, returning to Bntavia in March. 1 The imports 
nt Surat were lead, quicksilver, cinnabar, ivory, tin, copper, eiiniefa, 
cloves, nutmeg, mace, popper, and porcelain. During this time tho 
position of tho Dutch in Surat was ns high, if not higher than tho 
position of tho English. Their lodge was ns lmtidsotnc ns the Eng- 
lish factory ; and when he went abroad the director's retinue was ns 


* Mill mm's Or. Com., II., 370. The chief cunt* in the history of the Dutch com- 
puny, not directly connected with Snrnt, w i re ■ l.V.tii, ttie original Company trailis to 
Sumatra nnd Java ; 1002, tho rival Dut<h < ompanit a unite; ICO'-ltil-l, the Dutch 
fight with tho l’ortugur** in the in i*lw«l« ; IC.lti, llitavh is made the Duteh 
head quarters; 1(123, the ljigh-hare dmru out of tho Moluccas ; ItiuS, the Dutch git 
po-"iei”ion of Ceylon, 

* During liitlo more than ft century (10,18-1729) the Dutch found it neet-iryto 
renew their charter no feui r than twmty-i ight turn*, paying on each orra-iiui con- 
eiderahle Mima for the freah grant of prinlepea. 7 heir charter was confirm! d in 
1018. 1831, 1032, J033, twice in 1631. in 1033, tliriee in 1013, once in 1GI5, in 1G.TO, 
in 1C5(, in 1G37, four times in 1GG2, in lGfid, in IGHO, in 1703, fix time t rn 1712, and 
once in 1720, when the plot of land on the river Innl., hi tw ten the nnfir nnd Inner 
walla, still called tho lMvvla llawtar, or Dutch wlnrf. wan granted to tin in tohmld 
nnd atorc merehandire. (Sta\ mimin' Voyages (177 (), HI., 101.) 1 in» nod thoclnngri 
introduced from time to time m the cut-toms rates show how i ntiri ly the Delhi cm- 
perora felt themselves free to alter or cancel tho charters granted hy their piwlc- 
ershorr. 

* Stavorinua (1771), IU., 110. Tiic Dutch lmd also (1G3S) a factory at Kinder.— 
Mandchlo, Ul, 

* Kaldrem (1GG0-1GS0), in Churchill, J1T..SM. 
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large ntul gny ns that of tho English president. Unlike the English 
many of the Dutch factors wore married. 1 

lu 1020 Admiral Beaulieu, trading to Sumatra, sent, nn agent to 
tlio court of tlio Moghnl to gain leave to establish n French hom-e at 
Siirnt. lie lind found no market for his European goods nt Suma- 
tra, and seeing that the peoplo of Achcen f could ns little do without 
their rice ns want their Sum! cloth/ ho determined, if possible, to 
establish a French factory at Surat.® Beaulieu would seem to have 
succeeded in this attempt, ns Do la Vnlio, in 1023, mentions French 
merchants settled at Suwali.’ But the French house at Surat did not 
prosper, nnd a second attempt on a larger scale in 1012 ulso proved 
a failure. 


PortufjnoHe in Surat, In 101 1 tho Portuguese, Inking advantage of their friendship with 
.1011-1G38. Muknrnb Khan, governor of Surat, and of tho influunco their envoys 
the Jesuits lmd at tho emperor's court, started a factory in Surat. 
No materials have been obtained to rIiow tlio extent or character of 
the Portuguese trade ut Surat.* But thofaclory would seem to lmvo 
been maintained during tlio wholo of this period. In 1020 mention 
is mndo of nn assistant agent nt Surat. In 1 030 two Portuguese ofll- 
ccrs went to Surat to discuss with the Moghuls, measures for driving 
away tlio other Europeans front Surat, Broach, and Cnmlwy. In 1 G53 
tho licnd of tlio Portuguese liou«o in Surat got lenve to hoist ono ling 
on tlio factory, nnd to carry another before him when ho wont out. 
At the same timo his litlo would seem to have been changed from 
factor to director.® 


Surat under 
Anrangzeb. 
1038-1707. 


In spite of tlio frequency of Mnriitlm. raids upon Surat, and tlio 
growing trndo of its rival Bombay, Atinmgxob'n reign (IGSB-1707), 
except thefow years of disorder nt its close, was n time of increasing 
wealth nnd importance nt Surat, . The tilting of tlm head of tlio 
Gulf of Cambay, tho disturbed Btale of tho north of Gujnr.it, and 
tho destruction of Din by tlio Muscat Arabs in 1070, combined to 
contrc Gujarat tnulo in Surat. At tlio same timo its consequence as 
tlio * Gate of Mecca' was increased by tlio strong religious feeling 
nmong Indian Musnlmuns fostered by tho emperor.® Tlio points of 


1 Do la Valle nnd Ilcrlicrt, panted by Anderson, 45. 

4 Bojulicn’a Voyage, in Harris’ Travels, I., 243. 

* Do la Valle, I., 22. IDiis nan not tho first attempt of the Trench to crtahli-li 
trading relations with Ciajardt. As early ns tho year 1G27, n 1’rcncli ship with 40 
Trcnchmrii carno to Din. lint on landing they were soi7ed liy order of king Dahddur 
(lf.2G-.153G) and put to death, (I'arin, in Kerr, VI., 2.11.) Some years Inter (1C3T1 
rmneis I. tried to induco his sulijects to start n trade with Indio, hut without suc- 
cess, — Mnephcrson, 234. 

1 It appears from an order issued by*lho king of Portugal to the Fortucuesn 
viceroy, that in 1 Cl 8 the captains of Portuguese Rhips traded privntclv from Ru*£i ... 
Japan and Chinn -Areli. Port. Orient. Tn*., G., 114B. 1 J e>URlt to 


* Chronistn do Tissnnri, 70-70 ; and Tirocinio Ijttcrario, l\o. 8 (18G2), 

•The pains taken to prmido and protect tho Mecca pilgrim ships, tho lights 
custom dues paid by 51u.almdn merchants, and (for n timo) their complete cxeYnt,!;,, 
from all custom rates, tho temporary banishment (1GG9) of tVdniis ami bankers 
Surat on account oi n religious dispute between hlusalmins and Hindus nrn in 
stances of the special favour shown nt this time to tho followers of lelilm, ’ ro ,n “ 
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chief importance in the history of this time are : i, the connection of 
the Sidhis of Janjira with Surat ; ii, the injuries caused to the city 
by Maratha raids ; iii, the growing importance of its European 
trade. 

In 1660, in consequence of a quarrel with his former master the 
king of Bijapur, the chief of the Sidhis of Janjira, taking with him 
the Bijapur fleet, offered to become admiral to the emperor of Delhi. 
Aurangzeb accepted his services, and in return gave him a large 
stipend on tho revenues of Surat. 1 * 

In 1664 Sliiwaji determined to make an attack on Surat. To con- 
ceal his design, he formed two camps, one at Chaul 8 and the other at 
Bassein. Taking four thousand horse from his camp at Bassein, and 
passing rapidly through the lands of Jawar and Dharampor, whose 
chiefs were friendly to him, Sliiwaji suddenly appeared before Surat. 
The city had no protection but a mud wall, and, without offering any 
resistance, the governor, taking refuge in the castle, gave up the city 
to be pillaged. Tho English and Dutch factories stood on the defen- 
sive, and together with their own property saved a considerable part of 
the town. Fearing the advance of troops from Ahmedabad, Sliiwaji 
remained only three days in Snrat. But before he left, he is said to 
have collected booty worth not. less than one million sterling. 3 Soon 
after this exploit, and enraged at the treachery planned against him 
at Delhi, Sliiwaji returned to Surat and levied a second contribution 
from its inhabitants. 4 * * * Encouraged by the success of his first attacks, 
Shiwaji returned in 1669 and again plundered tho city. For several 
years a Mnfatha raid was almost a yearly occurrence ntSurat. In 1670 
(October 3rd) Shiwaji, and in 1671 (October 29th) Shiwaji’s general, 
Moro Pandit, levied large contributions from the city. Again, in 1674 
and 1675, the Mariitlias plundered tho city, and in 1676, by the 
capturo of the fort of Fdmern, about forty-eight miles south of Surat, 
they for the first time established themselves permanently in south- 
ern Gujarul. But before this the outer wall, begun in 1664, was 
completed, and though in 1679, 1680, and 1684 the Marathas were 
plundering round its walls, they seem to have failed to make their way 
into the city.® For about twelve years tho city would seem to have 


I The community of Sidhis, or Indian ■ Musa! mins of Abyssinian descent, had 
their head-quarters at tho island of Janjira, about forty-four miles south uf Bombay. 
'Several of them were in high military command under the king of BijApur, and ono of 
them, Sidhi Joreh by name, was admiral of tho BijApur fleet. This chief, tailing in an 
expedition against Sliiwaji, was enspccted of treachery and put to death In revenge 
for his death, Joreh’s successor, bringing with him tho whole of the Bijipur fleet, 
offered his services to Aurangzeb (1060-1061). — Orma’a Hist. Frag., 10. 

9 Chaul, now known as Eovdanda, on the coast, twenty-four miles south of Bombay. 

9 This is Orme’s estimate. (Hist." Frag., 13.) Thevenot, who was in Surat two 
years after the sack, gives 30,000,000 limes, or about Cl, 200, 000. (Voyages, V. r 87.) 
So Well did Shiwaji show himsolf acquainted with tho trrasuros of Surat, that he was 
believed, before attacking the city, to have himself visited Surat in disguise and found 
out its rich houses, 

4 Onno's Hist. Frag., 10-15. 

II In 1080 nnd 1084 so great was the alarm in Surat, that the European merchants 

sent their treasure on hoard of their ships, and the people of the town bogan to move 

to SuwAli,— Orme's Hist. Frag, 89 and 146. 

b 705—12 
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been free from Mnratha attacks till, in 1C9C, it was disturbed by the 
news that Rdm Rdja had advanced within fifty miles. The governor 
of Surat was on the alert. The town fortifications were strengthened, 
and the Mar&thfis, after remaining for some time near the city, wero 
forced to retire. 1 In the last years of the emperor's reign the 
power of the Mardthds was on the increase. Towards the close of 
1702 a Mardtha army advanced within eighteen miles of Surat. In 
February 1703 they came still nearer the city, and in March burnt 
the suburbs and besieged the town, demanding one-fourth of tho* 
revenue as the price of their retreat. The Europeans retired to 
their factories and took up arms for their defence, endeavouring," 
at the same time, by every good office, to conciliate the Mardthds. 2 
Towards the close of 1705 tho Mardtlfas once more appeared before 
Surat, and in April 1706 for nine days invested tho city. By throw- 
ing out entrenchments 3 * beyond the walls, the progress of the be- 
siegers, who were poorly supplied with cannon, was stayed, and the 
town preserved. ' But the blockade was continued for several weeks, 
and before tho Mardthds finally retired (May 23rd) the prices of neces- 
saries had risen from two to three hundred per cent. 

Surat in the latter part of tho seventeenth century was a thickly 
peopled town, with a population estimated at 200,000 souls.* 
Compared with former times, its appearance was in many respects 
improved. The town walls were now of brick instead of mud. 
The city had been increased by the establishment of three new 
suburbs. 5 * An idaa, or Muhammadan place of prayer, had been 
built, and a garden laid out in one of the suburbs.® Of public 
buildings are noticed (1673-1081) tho custom-house, ' with a good 
front,’ and over against the custom-house the mint, with a 
' stately entrance, in itself a large town of offices.' 7 .Several mosques 
wero built from time to time. But. of these, only two, with long 
spiros, wero (1673-1681) objocts of any special interest. 8 In the 
style of "privato buildings there was some improvement. There were 
(1673-1681) very many 0 lofty houses, some of them, a century after- 


1 Bruce’s Annals, IH., 186. 

* Bruce’s Annals, HI., 621. 

9 Bruce’B Annals, Hi., 694, and Ham. New Act (1690-1720), L. 154. These sconces 
■were tho "beginning of tho outer walls. But tho work of building tho walls was not 
aotually begun for seven ybare later. 

‘-Ham. New Act.", L, 104. 

, 5 These suburbs wero : I. Ghdstipuro, built by Gheyas-ud-din,, governor, 1GC7. 
IL Sal&batpnre, built by SalAbat Muhammag Khan, governor, 1687. III. Begam- 
pura, built by a sister of the emporor Aurangzeb, who lived in Surat between 1G93 
and 1707r * 

9 The idyowas built in 1687. Thegarden, knownes tho Bogam’s garden, Woamade 
by Aurangzeb’s sister, tho founder of Begampura.- 

7 Fryer, 98. , . » ' . \ " 

8 .Fryer, 99, Those two mosques would seem to hove been close together near 

the'eity wall (now the inner wall), anrl not for from the governor’s palace on tbe-sitn 
of the present KAwasji hospital. The towcr« are said to lravo been thrown ,1m™ , 
the great stonn of 1782. — Munahi Abdul Hakim. '™ m 

' 9 The builders of these largo houses wfere, as a rule, Muhammadan merchant* 
though uBAnji, brokerto the king of Bantam, is said (1673-1681) to have ■ turned the 
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wards, described as Having gardens filled with tlie most beautiful 
flowers, 'subterraneous chambers contrived against the intense heats 
prevailing through part of the year, and saloons where fountains were 
playing in basins of marble.' 1 On the other hand, the houses of the 
common people were still mean in appearance, ‘ the walls only of 
bamboos, placed a foot apart with reeds woven through them, and 
their covering palm leaves.’ 2 The streets, though (1690) in many 
places ‘of a convenient breadth,’ were on the whole ‘ some too 
narrow,’ unpaved, and in an evening, especially near the market- 
place, so thronged, that it was not easy to pass. No attempt would 
seem to have beon made to keep the streets clean. They were (1690) 
in many placos ‘ overspread with the excrement of men and beasts.’ 3 
Fryer (1673-1681) wonders that a city ’whose people make the 
streets opposite their dwellings a dung-hill should never have been 
visited by the plague.’ Within a year or two after Fryer left 
Surat the city was visited by the plague. The first outbreak was 
in 1684, and for six years it raged without interruption. But 
though during this time the city was never entirely free from the 
disease, at different seasons of the year the attacks varied in intensity. 
Lulling during the rainy months (June to September), the epidemic 
broke out with fresh fierceness in October, and again abating during 
the greater part of the cold and hot seasons raged with renewed 
fury towards the end of May. The death-rate at times r on a very 
modest calculation’ amounted to three hundred a day. As late as 1689 
no Englishman had been attacked. 4 

The form of administration remained unchanged. During this 
period sixteen officers held the post of civil governor of the city, 
giving on an average a term of about three years to each. 6 The 


outside of his pockets on. a sumptuous house, o spacious fabric, hut ill contrived.’ 
(Fryer, 92.) The WAnids (1G90) continued to live in cells or sheds, partly from 
their love of 'frugality, partly through fear of the ovaries of the Moghul. (Ovmgton, 
216,) _Ab to the number of large houses there is some difference of opinion, as, 
according to Careri (1695), there vert* not more than twelve good houses belonging to 
French, English, Dutch, and Muhammadans. — Churchill, IV., 188. 

1 Abbe Haynal (1780), II., 34. 

3 Stone, bricks, and mortar were dear (1090) j so wood, brought from Daman, was 
much used. — Ovington, 216. 

3 Ovington, 316. Fryer, 113. 

4 Ovington, 347-348. This would seem to have been plague and not oholera. Be- 

tween 1684 and 1698 Porsia ns well as Indiajwas visited by the plague. At Bussorah, in 
1091, a pestilence raged bo violently that more than 80,000 people dietlj and the rest fled. 
(Ham. Now Act., I., 84.) In Western India, besides at Surat, several outbreaks of 
plague arc about this time recorded. At Goa, in 1G84, Sultdn Mosam’s army was 
attacked and S00 men diod a day (Ormc’s Hist. Frag., 142) ; at Bombay, in 1690, a 
pestilential disorder reduced the garrison to thirty-five English soldiers . (Bruce’s 
Annals I1L, 94); at Basscin, in 1695, its ravages had depopulated one-third of the 
town (Gcmolli Careri, in Churchill, IV., 190) ; at Tdtha in Sind, in 1G96, 80,000 people 
died of tho plague, and abovo ono-half of tho city was - desolate and left empty. — 
Ham. New Act., I., 123. . < 

0 Tho following list gives tho names and datOB of tho oivil governors of Surat, clerks 
of the crown, or mulaadi, between 1G58 and 1707 : Indit Khdn (1658-1664) ; Edit 
Khdn (1664) ; Muhammad Beg Klidn (1660) ; Gheyds-ud-din Khdn (1667) ; Zcimnldb- 
ud-din Khdn (1GG9) ; Mukhldr Khdn (1671) i Moat Anird Khdn (1673) ; Aitmel Khdn 
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governor had a body of troops 1,500. strong in his pay. 1 Tn civil 
matters the governor of the city was helped by the Musalmon judge, 
or kaji, and by the public recorder, or waknavis. For managing 
the customs there was a port officer, or shahbandar, who appeared at 
the custom-house at certain times to mark the goods as they were 
passed. 2 The charge of the town iu criminal matters was en- 
trusted to a police magistrate, or kotwul. This officer had a guard of 
soldiers, but had no capital powers. Three times during the night — 
at nine, twelve, and three o’clock — the kotwul went the rounds of the 
city. The police arrangements were effective, tumults seldom hap- 
pened, and serious crimes were so rare that during the twenty years 
preceding 1690 no one had suffered a capital punishment.® Criminals 
were beaten by blows of a stick, and were sometimes punished in the 
street. To prevent crime in the country near Surat was the work of 
a separate officer called/aiy ddr. He was allowed soldiers and servants 
under him to traverse the country, to look after the highways, to 
hunt out the robbers, and keep all suspected places quiet and safe 
for passengers. 4 Of the commandant of the castlo, Ovington (1600) 
writes, " under the appearance of a high commander, he is a real 
prisoner, laid under a strict engagement never to pass beyond the 
walls of his castle.” The term of the commandant's power seldom 
stretched beyond three years in all.® 

During this period, from time to time, changes took place in the 
rate of customs levied from the different classes of merchants. In 
1664, in reward for their gallant defence against Shiwaji, Anrangzeb 
reduced the rate of custom dues charged to the English and Dutch 
from SJ to 2 per cent.® With regard to the amount of revenue 


,1675) • Karlaldb Kb An (1677) } Aitbar Khdn (1CS0) ; Shabdmnt Khdn (I6S3) j 
Mu-ffl ShaiS Alla (1685) ; Saldbat Muhammad (1687) ; Kaydbat Khdn (1690) ; 
Dili war Khdn (1693) ; and Niydt Khdn (1701-170,). 

1 Of these men (1673) some wero armed uitli matchlocks, others with swords or 
javelins. There w as a troop of 200 horse with quivers full of arrows at the bows of 
their Baddies, lances at their right stirrup, nnd swords of nn unwieldly bulk, bucklers 
hanging over their Shoulders, and their bows curiously and strongly mado with horn 
and for that reason better in dry than in wet weather. — Fryer, 99. ’ 

a Fryer, 98. 

* According to Ovington (1690) the cause of this freedom from crimo was not so 

much the efficient police as the ' inoffensive conversation of the gentile Indians who 
are veiy apt to receive, but seldom give an ahuse.’ “This,” ho adds, "keeps them at 
a distance from aU heinous crimes, and for petty failures a drubbing is a sufficient 
atonement to pubho justice. ”—'230. , 

'* Ovington, 232. * 

*o Ovington, 217. 

• This concession would seem not to have been continued for any great leneth , 
time. In 1660 (Anderson, 160) natives (Hindus) paid 6vn per cent and ChnSSn. 
four por cent • If this is corxoot, it may perhaps refer to Armenian Chnstilml 
That it did not apply to European Christians appears from n statement of rw . 
(Hist., Frag., OS), that in 1680 Aurangzeb raised tho import duty on European^;® 
elcs from two to three nnd a half per cent. Again, about the came time Ann t 
would ecem to have allowed Musalmdns to trade free of dues, as Fn-or’ncv?, e7 °“ 

somewhat fallen off of late through tho >foehal ton 
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collected, it was estimated (1666) that the dues charged on goods im- 
ported by sea amounted to a yearly sum of £120,000 (Rs. 12,00,000) - 1 
If this estimate is correct, the resources of the city towards the close 
of this period must have considerably fallen off, as in the detailed 
financial statement given in the Mirat-i-Ahnmdi, the revenue from 
the city and mint is entered at £37,500 (Rs. 3,75,000).® Ac- 
cording to the same statement, details of which are given below, 
exclusive of the amount recovered from the city, the districts under 
Surat yielded a yearly revenue of £86,159 (Rs. 8,61,590). 


1 Thevenot, V., SI. 

s It is difficult to say to what year the detailed financial statements in the 
Mirat-i-Ahmadi refer. Apparently they are the current revenues (1748-1762) recover- 
ed when the author wrote. But since, as early as 1725, the revenues of the districts 
round Surat were collected by the MarAtliAs, these statements must have been taken 
from some earlier accounts. The reasons for attributing them to the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, ore : i, that the total agrees tolerably closely with thirteen lakhs 
of rupees, the total given by Hamilton in liis New Account, I., 149, ns the average 
Surat revenues for the fifteen years ending 1705 ; and ii, that, after the close of 
Aurangzeb’s reign, the Surat revenues rapidly fell off. According to Hamilton, the 
total of thirteen lakhs was collected from three sourcos : i, customs at the rate of two 
per cent from Muhammadans, three and a quarter from Christians, and five from 
Hindus ; ii, land-tax of three-fourths of the crop paid iu kind ; and iii, poll-tax of 
about one crown a head. — Ham. New Act., I, 149 and 1G4. 

The financial details given iu the Mirat-i-Ahmadi appear from the following tabular 
statement : — 

Statement of the Revenues of the Surat governorship about 1700-1710. 


Some o! sab-division. 

Yearly revenue In 

Name of sub-dh islon. 

Yearly rovenne In 


Dims. 

£ 


Dims. 

£ 




Brought over.. 

3,06,13,6 48 

76,534 

1. City and mint •• 

2. Chorfisl 

3. Binder •• •• .. 

4. Amroli 

6. BaNr 

0. Chikhll 

7. Mflrasrah(?) .. 

8. Bamoli and Momlnh 

(Bardoll and Mo to.) . . 
9 Ghandcvl (Gandevf.) 

10. Hnnosarf?) ■* 

13. Mdtur (Walod) .. 

12. Ghodkah or Khadkah (?). 
13 Babrat (?) 

14. Malvrirah (Walwdra) , 

1,80,00.000 
41,07,550 
2,65 ono 

16.40.000 

35.77.000 
16,00,000 

6.70.000 

5.00. 000 
23,00,000 

1.00. 000 
3,04,893 
1,40,917 

1.60.000 
1,98,188 

37,600 

10,419 

C62 

3,850 

8,943 

4,000 

3,673 

1.260 

6,750 

250 

987 

352 

400 

16, Anfiwnl 

18 LohAri (Buhari) .. 

17. Nnbiah or Banlah (?) •• 

IS. Snrblion 

19. Klierod (Karod) .. 

20. Sosah fSupn) .. 

21 . Mhowan (Malimva) .. 

22. Blndrnh (WihAra) .. 

23. KoS (?) a, •• . • 

24 Bnrjul (?) 

25. Tnlfii i (TelAri) .. 

26. Kim re j .. ,, 

27. Nausdii (Navsdrl) 

28. Taleshwar (Tadkeswnr). 

60,200 

1,00,000 

15.44.000 
1J, 25,000 

6,92,000 

16.40.000 

7.60.320 
8,30,325 

1.20.320 
63,77,371 

4 96 000 

19.35.000 
0,03,200 

34,80,278 

125 

250 

3,800 

3,002 

1,730 

4,100 

1,876 

2,091 

301 

13,443 

1,240 

4,838 

1,668 

8,701 


Total - .. 

4,94,0J,66J 

1,23,659 

. Carried over.. 

3,00,13,648 

76,634 


Note . — (Oddms = 1 rupee, and 10 rupees = £1, ■ 

The territory known as the Surat alhdvtsi, or governorship of twenty-eight sub- 
divisions, may be roughly described as the lands that lie between the Sim and the 
Damanganga rivers, and west of theEAjpipla, BAnsda, and Dharsmpor states. About 
one-half, of this area is included in the existing district of Surat ; the remainder 
forms part of the territory of. His Highness the GAekwAr. It is difficult to determine 
what twenty-eight sub-divisions were originally included in the Surat governorship. 
- The map of the • Surat athdvisi, prepared in 1816, shows all lands south of the Kim, 
dividing the whole area into thirty administrative Bub-divisions as follows : — 

; I.— North or tub Ta m Ervin. 

Brittih, OdikwAr. 

1. Olpid. ( 1. Wasrdvl 

£ 3^- 1 I 
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Clmptor V. 

History. 

1073-1733. 

llcrdanh, 

1C38-1707. 


Trade, 

1653-1707. 


Among Llio native mcrcliants of Surat there were daring the seven 
tcenth century won of very great wealth. 1 Of tlicso (1073), souk 
had their head-quarters at Surat ; others, though only agents for trad- 
ing houses in the interior, * hero a port equal to the European com- 
panies.’ 5 17 io rich Musnlmlin and Piim merchants lived in great 
stylo. But the Hindus, however much money they might have, strove 
to conceal it, living frugally and keeping their dealings ns socrot as 
possible. This nmy partly lmvo been done from fear of the exac- 
tions of fho Musalmdn oflicors. But it was probably to somo extent 
their own choico, ns nt times they would seem to have openly mntlo 
great display, of wealth, loading tboir wives and children with orna- 
ments, find spending largo sums on fho occasions of marriages and 
deaths in their families. 5 Of the skill of tlio Hindu merchants of 
Surat, Oringfon (1090) says, "hy the strength of his brain only he 
will sum np accounts with cqiiul exactness nnd quicker despatch 
than the readiest arithmetician can with his pen.” 1 

This was iho time of Surat’s greatest commercial prosperity.. 
It wns (1095) 'the prime mart of Indin, All nations of tlio world 
trading there ; no ship sailing in the Indian ocean, bat what ptifc 
into Snrat to bny, sell, or load.’ 0 'fho general course of its traffic 
wns in most respects the snmo ns in tlio previons period. At Snrat 
itself some clinngcs had taken plnco in tlio arrangements of the port. On 
account of tlio opportunity it gave for smuggling, no vessels, excopt 
those belonging to Europeans, wero allowed to lio at Suwiili, but were 
forced to remain off tbo bar, whore tlio dues woro paid. 8 _ Again, 
instead of bringing goods from tlio ships to Surat by land in carts, 
towards tho clnso of the century (1GP0) tbo ordinary practico would 
seem to huvo been to unload the cargoes of great ships into hoys, 


II,— Detwtm tiitv TA'm ato the PAMiNffAtoA Rrvc&e 


I, chorfat, 
B. Karo*!. " 
0, fbtrldion. 

7. WlM. | 

8. BnlifttL , 
0. l'drehoU , 

JO, flnp% i 


Jlntlsli. 


eWirJr, 


11. ChlLJill. 

1 Modrm 

3. Tvitmrrj. 


19. hull fir. 

4. Ttmlm. 

Modem 

13. Tartcm. 

) DiMr. 

& l)\!c—»r. 

EflrtlolJ, 

14. 

) Me'lfm 

fl, Wiliflra. 

15, 

JWrii. 

7, Bern path. 

Ifolern 


8. MaroU. 

JuIAjpor. 



ft TcMrf, 


16. sr«hatra. 
11, TOunpur, 
]9, OundorL 
13. 'tfAtadrA. 
H, lVrnat 

15. Antfjwr. 

16, Audwaj, 


1 hx 1664 two famfliea m Surat arc pitd to havo been the richest merchants in 
tlio world. {OrmcBlIwt. Trag., 13.) One Hindu merchant (1G66) was calculated to bo 
worth at least eight millions. (Thcv., V., 46, J This is probably fiVres, and t»o would 
represent about £333,33!* (see Abbe Kaynol, II., 20) ; and in the shop of another Hindu, 
Slnwftji (in 1601} is said to have found twenty -two pounds -weight of Btrung pearls. 
(Thcv., V., 86.) Tlio English broken are Bald (1630) to have been worth from 
£100,000 to £300,000 (10 to 30 lakhs of rupees). (Oving., 310.) ^ Towards tho close of 
tho 17th century, Bulla Abdul far had begun to trade. Tkiamrrchnnt is said to 
have liml.mnrtricn ships laden with stock of Ma own, cock of them worth from 
£10,000 to £25,000. (Bam. Now, Act, 1 . 1 148.) In lG95>omoof tbo merchants arc 
said to havo bppn rich cnongh to load any great ship out of ono of their wnrehonsos.— 
Corcri, in CbtttdiilJ, JCV., 189. , 

8 Fryer, IIP. 

® Ovington, 317*310* 

4 Ovington, 210. 

8 GemclH Cnreri, in Churchill, IV., 188. Ovingtou also (IGS9) calls it tbo mt>atfnmr/l 
emporium of the Indian empire,-— 218. * •. 

6 Thovcnot, V,, 76. 
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yacbts, and country boats, •which at that timo wcro said to pass np 
tho Tapti with. 'great convenience and expedition.’ 1 * In Snrat (1090) 
the foreign merchants laid out their hales in the castle green, and 
prepared them ‘as loadings for their ships. Near the mnrkot-placo, 
especially of an evening, tho local dealers thronged, standing in the 
streets -with silks and stuffs in their hands or on their bonds.® 
Thovcnot (1GGG) thus sums up the articles of trado in the Snrat 
mnrkots : — All kinds of Indian cotton goods, all tho -wares of Europe 
and of China j diamonds, rubies, pearls, and all other kinds of pro- 
cions stones ; muse, amber, myrrh, incense, manna, sal ammoniac, 
quicksilvor, lac, indigo, and tho red dyo ruinas, and all kinds of 
Indian and other eastern drugs. 3 

As in earlier times, tho chief articles of export (1G90) wero agates, 
cnrnclinns, desks, cabinets, and boxes neatly polished and embel- 
lished, silks, velvets, taffetas, satins, 4 5 and cotton cloth. jNext to tho 
manufacture of cloth, one of the most important industries of Surat at 
this time, would seem to have been ship-building. In (1G38) men- 
tion is mado of 1 a very comely stout ship of over one thousand tons 
being built in the river at Snrat ; and tho ship-carpenters nro said to 
bo able to take tho model of any English ship in all tho curiosity of 
its building as exnotly ns if they lind boon tho first contrivers.’ 0 As 
to the ordinary profits of trade, Ovington tells that (1G90) in tho trado 
between Surat and China profits of one hundred per cent woro to bo 
made, and that by simply Bonding out silver and bringing back gold 
. a profit of twenty-fivo per cent might bo cleared. With regard to 
tho rates of interest, money could bo borrowed by Englishmen of 
credit and esteem on private security at twonty-fivo por cent, this 
rate including all risk of loss at sea. 0 

Of Europcnn settlors the four most important wero tho English, 
Dutch, French, and Portuguese. The history of tho English com- 
pany at Surat during tho reign of Aurangzcb contaius two sections, 
' — the first of twonty-soven years, from 1G57 'to 1684, wkon Surat 


1 Ovington, 218. Some account 'of the state of tlio river is given undor tlio head 
T.-tpti, pp. 12-14. In 1GGG there is said to lmro been so little water ou tlic bar that, 
except at spring-tides, ships even utalndcn -could not passup tho river. At spring- 
tides they camo opposite Surat, especially when they wanted repairs. (Thovcnot, 
V., 78.) Again (1G73) tho TApti is Baid at spring-tides to hear ships of one thousand 
tons harden up to Snrat walls. Bat beennso of tho sands, tho Bbips had first to 
unlada — Fryer (1C73-1C81), 10G.‘ 

* Ovington, 21G-217. ■ , ■' 

* Thovcnot, V., 53. Tavernier (1042-1CCC) gives tho sa’mo nceonnt of Snrat trado. 

(Harris’ Voyages, XL, 330.) On tho Bubjoct of tho import of rnonoy, Fryer (1073) 
says, “ though treasure is not the growth of-tliia country, yet tho innate thrift of tlio 
gentiles, the small occasion of foreign expenses, ami the Iiumonrnf laying up their 
talent in n napkin, buries tho greatest pari of tho treasnro of tlm World in India. 1 ’ — 
Fryor, 112. ' . 

* Ovington, 218. Indigo is said lo have been more in demand than over. Haw 

cotton was now exported in som-. quantity, and as early ns 1G84 attention was turned 
to the pressing of it into bales. — Anderson, 7G. - . . - < , 

5 Ovington, 200 and &S0. In one passage Muscat Arabs, and in anofljor Pdrsis,, 
are mentioned os ship-builders. 

•J Ovington, 380-391, 
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Chapter V. 

History.' 

1573-1733. 

English in Surat, 
1657-10S4. 


was still the chief English settlement in India ; and the second, of 
twenty-three years, when, partly owing to the growing value of 
Bombay, and partly because of the disorders at Surat, the importance 
of their establishment in that city declined. In 1657 the English 
company at Surat, fearing an increased competition from private 
merchants, made all possible retrenchments. The grant of the 
charter of 1657 restored confidence, and Snrat again became the 
head of all English factories, including Madras and Bantam. 1 But 
at the same time, on account of the disturbances caused by the 
sons of Shah Jalian, trade at Snrat was unfavourable. 2 In 1661, 
by the grant of a fresh charter, the affairs of the company were 
placed on a firm footing. But trade was not prosperous, and, with 
the exception of Agra and Ahmedabad and of Gombroon in Persia, 
it was thought well to confine the company’s trade to the Malabar 
coast, Madras, Surat, and Bantam. 3 In reward for the brave de- 
fence of their factory against Shiwdji (1664), the emperor granted the 
English for one year entire remission of customs, a boon worth £2,500 
(Rs. 25,000), and afterwards an abatement of one per cent in the rate 
levied. 4 On the other hand, there was at this time ( 1665-1667) 
war between the Dutch and the English ; and the Dutch, sending 
strong fleets to Western India, blockaded the mouth of the Tapti, 
and, gaining a hold on the Malabar coast, they had for a time a 
monopoly of the pepper trade in addition to the command of the 
produce of the finer spices. 5 Tidings of the formation of a new 
French company added to the embarrassment of the English. In 
1666, the war with the Dutch and French, the MoghaPs suspicions of 
English designs since their acquisition of Bombay, and the disturb- 
ances between Shiwdjiand Aurangzcb, made trade ’precarious, if not 
hopeless.’ 5 But two years later (1668), bythe transfer of theislandof 
Bombay from the English crown to the English company, the com- 
pany gained the position of independence they so much wished. 1 
From England instructions came that, on the strength of the in- 
crease of their power, the company were determined to * compete with 


1 Bruce’s Annals, I., 532. 

5 Bruce’s Annals, I., 541. 

» Brace’s Annals, II., 103. In 1002 [.March 19th) Sir Georeo Oxend™ , 

president and chief director of affairs at Snrat and all other factories 
of India from Ceylon to the Bed Sea. (Bruce’s Annals, II? 107 T fc, lera ’SS&HES 
troops that had Ieoh prevented by the Portuguese fram tiinn po«ees,olrf 
landed at Smvili.' Their arrival caused so much alarm at Surat that tha 7 
thrmitening to destroy the English factory; forced them to re-ombark. -Omeh 

* Braco’s AtmalB, It, MS. The charter reducing the custom rates from threats 
a cent would seem not to have been recoivod till I6G7.-Brncc’s Annals. II®^^ 0 

» Brace’s Aramls II., 103. ’ Before war' was 'declared Sir G. Oxcnden (lfiosi 
•' Unless a sufficient naval force is despatched from England to counilti wrote : 
Dutch, it will bo impracticable for the presidency at Surat to proceed^fwl"' 6 tfl ° 
of that porV'-Brace’s Annals, II., 153. Proceed with the trade 

6 Brace's Annals, US, 174. * 


per 


7 Tho chief events in the history of Bombay hcfoiti this transfer™,. „ 

1 " "* rt nf 0, '“ n dower (1061). Portugucs£ refuTLTV Bo “ bn r 

crtboEnglisii crown (i662.1Sfis» S °>.T?? 8>v* it 


■ itiu au mu juatory gi uomuay n< 

received as .part of Queen Katherine's dower (1061) 
up (16G2). Govoraodbyan officer under tboEnglish 
is handed over to the company (1668) 


crown (1662.1663); lrS p ^ 
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of bnllion. 1 Ia 1688 (November 3rd) the Dumber of the company’s 
servants at Surat was increased by the arrival of the factors who jn 
the previous year had been driven out' of Bantam by the Dutch. 

At the time of the revival of the English interest in 1668, some 
changes were made in the character of the English trade with 
Surat. The factory in Bongnl now competed more than formerly 
with Western India, and orders were issued to ship saltpetre by 
way of Bengal instead of by Surat. 2 This would seem to have 
been one of tbe causes that led to the increased export of cloth 
from Surat to England, a change which raised up a new set of 
enemies to the company. In 1674-, 1680, and 1697, the weavers of 
silk and cotton cloth in England objected so fiercely to this impor- 
tation of foreign cloth, that in 1701 an Act was passed ordering that 
no silk or cotton cloth made in Indio was to be worn in England. 3 
Though in 1660 the company retired from the country or coasting 
trade in India, leaving it in the hands of its own servants, it con- 
tinued for some time ( 1 673) to be tbe custom for the ships from 
Europe, after they had unladen their cargoes 4 at Surar, ‘ to go down 
the coast and, calling at Rajapnr for fine cloth, at KSrwSr for coarse 
cloth and the weightiest pepper, und at Calicut for spice, ambergriz, 
granates, opium, and saltpetre, to come back to Surat before the cara- 
vans from up-country had arrived there with their wares/ 5 

In 1 684 orders were received to transfer the chief seat of the 
company’s trade from Surat to Bombay. But at first, on account 
of the mutiny of troops at Bombay, 8 and afterwards because of tbe 
war between tbe English and the Moghal emperor, the actual trans- 
fer did not take place till 1687. In 1685 instructions were received 
from England that the company meant to establish themselves in 
a position of independence in Bengal by capturing Chittagong, and 
in Bombay by ' recovering Snlsette and the other dependencies of 
Bombay originally ceded by the treaties between Charles II. and 
the crown of Portugal.’ 7 Bombay was (1687) to be fortified in the 
strongest manner, and to become the capital of the company’s Indian 
possessions and the residence, of the governor-general. The ships 
from Europe were to clear out of Bombay and not from Surat, and 
the trade with Surat, still the residence of an agent and factory, was 


" 1 Onuo'a Hist. Frag,, SC. 

' * Bruco’s Annuls, II , 201. The first Engli A settlement in Bengal was made in 1636 
inconsequence oE tho privileges granted to Surgeon Boaghton. 

3 Milbum’s Or. Com'., I., XL. 

* These cargoes were , (1G09) chiolly green (uni red broad-cloth ; large proportion of 
copper, tin, lead, and nlnm ; small quantities of vermilion, quicksilver and 
ivory. — Bruce's Armais, II., 2G5. . < go a 


s Fryer, 80. : 

e The mutiny at Bombay bToke.ont 27th Dccembor 1683, and ended inn, v 
,riGS4.— Brace’s Annals, II, Ml. *ovem- 
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to be carried on through Bombay coasting vessels, taking English 
goods to Surat and bringing back tlio Gujarat exports. 1 Sir John 
Child did not leave Surat for Bombay till 1087 (April 23th). Some 
of the factors remained behind in Surat, and, on news of tlio capture 
of Musnlmtiu vessels by Child's orders, were seized and imprisoned 
by tlio governor of Surat. Sir John Child now drew up a statement of 
the grievances he complained of at Surat, 2 and to enforce his demands 
for redress, in 1688 (October 9th) appeared at the mouth of the Tdpti 
with nn English fleet. This measure fniled. The governor would not 
give up liis prisoners, nnd Child was forced to retire. Child, on his 
way back to Bombay, seized some ships belonging to the Sidlii, and, re- 
fusing to give them up, (lie Sidlii landed in Bombay. Aurangzeb was 
at this time free to help tlio Sidlii, and the English wero forced to beg 
for peace (1689, December 10th). Their prayer was granted, nud 
though treated with much dishonour, and compelled to pny a fine of 
£15,000, the English in Surat were set free and allowed to resume 
their work of trading (1690, April -1th). 3 So much did the reputa- 
tion of the English suffer by this war thnt, ns the Surat council 
wrote to the directors, “ without n largo supply of shipping, stock nnd 
servants, wo can never regain the tindo or benefits of former grants.” 4 5 
After the close of Child’s war (1690) the English interest in Snmt 
declined. In spite of tlieiv reverses the company was determined to 
continuo their efforts to establish tlicm=elvcs ns nn independent 
power nt Bombay. “ Tlio Moglial,” they wrote, “ should see that tlio 
English company wero no longer dependent on him for help nnd 
countenance in Surat. There were other markets where his power 
did not reach. Ships loaded at Calicut and Ktirwfir should sail from 
Bombay to Europe, nnd let (lie Surat traders ecd that goods were to 
bo found in other parts of India besides Giijnrcit." This show of in- 
dependence on the part of the company's mnnngers would seem to 
have yielded good results. The emperor treated the English with 
more favour, granted a licence for the Bengal trade, nnd ngi ecd to pay 
a sum of £8,000 ns compensation for the goods plundered from tlio 
English factory in Surat.® After their ro-cstnblisliment nt Surat, 
affairs did not go well with tlio company. The war with France, tho 
competition of private traders, nnd the vengenneo taken by tlio 
governor of Surat on account of the excesses of European pirates, 
served to injuro and depress the English trade.® 
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1 Bruce’s Annnls, II., 011.012. 

* The chief gronndsof complaint v. crc that tlio English were now charged 3} per cent, 
instead of 2 per ceutas formerly ; that the goseriior gavo them no help in recovering 
their debts ; and that their garden nnd si hart had been taken from them. — Ham. Mew 
Act, I., 203-213. 

* During the whole of this time, the agent, Mr. Harris, and the other servants of the 
company in Surat, remained ' impri'oned in irons.’— BrnccV Annals, II V 63 0. 

4 Bruce’s Annals, II., 0-12. Sir J. Child did not suriisc tho defeat of Jiis plant. 
He died 1090, February 4 th. 

5 Brucc’e Annals, HI. , 06. 

4 In 1095 five ofthoir«hipsv,tr' , 'cbcdbytbel'rrnch (Bmrc’n Anna]*, III , 160) ; in 
1093 trndo was suspended at rat on account of piracies (Bruce's Annsls, III., 146) ; 
in 1C95 the factors were imprisoned, and kept in confinement till 1096 (June 17th). — 
(Brace’s Annals, III,, ICO). 
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In 1 GO 8 tlio company’s affairs suffered still more severely by (he for- 
mation of a now English company. In 1700 the representatives of Ur- 
new company, with Sir Nicholas Waite ns their chief, arrived in Surat, 
There was much ill-feeling between the servants of the old, or London, 
and the new, or English, companies. So far was this carried that Sir 
John Gnyer (1700), the head of the old company, recommended that 
their factory should bo withdrawn from Surat. Tlio importance of the 
new company was fora time increased by the arrival of the ambassa- 
dor, Sir William Norris. Tho chief object of this mission was to fre n 
the new company from any share in tho responsibility for protecting 
tho Snrat trade against European pirates with which tho London fom- 
pany was burdened. But this embassy proved a failure, and was very 
costly. 1 * * * Another device of the president of the new, or English, 
company for lessening the power of his rival in Snrat was more suc- 
cessful. By suggesting that tho members of tlio old company were 
connected with the excesses committed by the English pirates, by 
warnings that now at any timo the old company might desort Snrat 
leaving their debts unpaid, nnd by bribery, Sir Nicholas Waite 
procured an order from tho Delhi court directing that Sir John Gnyer 
nnd the other members of the London company should be seired. A 
force was accordingly sent by the Snrat governor to Suvflli, and 
(1701, Fcbrnnry) seizing Sir .lohri Gayer, hiswifo, and several factors, 
brought them to Snrat, nnd for a time confined them in the governor’s 
house. After a fortnight the prisoners were transferred to their own 
fnctory. At first there were no fewer tlmn one hundred and seven 
persons in confinement But by tho end of two years (1703, January) 
tlioir number was reduced to twenty-two. 5 During this time, though 
rationed as prisoners, nnd unnhlo to leave the fnctory wall®, tho com- 
pany’s servants would seem to have been nllowcd to trade* In 1 703, 
in consequence of more piracies by English captains, the governor at- 
tempted to lay hold of tho factors. But thoy defended tho factory 
for twelve dny.«,nud the governor’s rage somewhat abating, they were 
allowed to remain in their former slate of modified confinement. In 
England, in 1702 (July 22ml), the interests of tho rival companies 
had been nnited by tho grant of a clmrter of union. But nt Snrat tlio 
rivalry was too keen to nllowof the members of the different factories 
nt once beginning to work comfortably together. In 1701, nt Surat, 
orders were received appointing Sir John Gnyer general in Bombay, 
nnd Sir Nicholas Waite president nt Snnit. At the suine time these 
orders contained the provision that, should Gayer not bo released 
within three months, Waite was authorized to net in (layer's place 
ns general. Taking advantage of this provision, Waite left Surat 


1 Tl.ft clarjv, arc n-iiil tntn-i- unonntetttn £SO,00O. Norris, tret Ost v ill, tlictMuvii 
on-1 l-ortir* cl Jii« ne* into. 1» ft ln-lia l-rolen I# Will) ami <ln>l ol dvscntcrv m, I... 
t- Iflfl'ml. <> t -t-r Hit!,, 1702. ’ y n w ’ 

1 p.i.r r-it, 1 jirr-itlrat, 3 mepil-rr of cono-il, I that lain Otrctnn 
C »n:n-. nml I *nr--r.,n Si * • t r*, 


■ Ifetnilton HMrr i,ri)«a , i > "i* ct-rt-rviy nriewr<i tnv it n-n 
w>li-y <■* l v - ns *«(-urtt in nr,!, r t.» tiUn.ont y it, 

(Serf ,\rt ,*t, 5 y> ) Kil tl i« * «'»' uttli tin- .>!t»r *. 

rviali.-'An-Jai'-n, uO", fit I non - Anrtl-, III., -(0 


*»» l-man- tra,! P •• 
‘rOttnN,.ft|,. 
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for Bombay, and acted there as general till 1707, when lie was dis- 
missed the service. 1 Before leaving Surat in 1701, IVaito is said, 
instead of mnking any effort to obtain Gnyer’s release, to linvo done 
whnt ho could do, by bribery and misrepresentation, to strengthen 
the governor in his determination not to sot Gayer free. So success- 
ful was the course adopted by Wnite, that the factors of tlio London 
company remained in confinement till, in 1707, by the vigorous stops 
taken by the Dutch,- tlicir own demands wore conceded, and at tlio 
samo timo the English factors were sot at liberty.® 
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Tim chief articles brought by the English to Surat at the closo Engl**! 1 imports, 
of this period were lend in pigs, barrels of tar, sword-blades and 
pen-knives, spectacles, looking-glasses, swinging-glasses, hubble- 
bubbles, and rose-water bottles. Among articles valued us presents 
nro mentioned long guns, brass guns, large glass cisterns, and flow- 
ered cloth, green, scarlet, and white. 3 


As organized in 1009 and 1075 the factory at Surat consisted The English fnctoiy. 
of the president* and a resident council of four, and under them 
n subordinate bod}-, generally about twenty-eight stiong, divided 
into the three grades, of merchants, fnctors, and writers. After the 
president, who, with a salary of £500 a year, issued all orders and 
disposed of all preferments, tliero came his four resident councillors. 

Of these, the first in rank was tlio accountant, on £72 n year, who 
acted as treasurer and prepnrod tlio accounts fornudit; tlio second 
was tlio store-keeper, on £-10 a year, who registered tlio sales of 
European and the purchases of countiy goods ; tlio third, tlio purser 
marine, also on £40 a year, who gnvo an account of all exports and 
imports, provided stores, and discharged other duties connected 
with the shipping; nud the fourth, the secretary, on £10 n year, 
who modelled all consultations, recorded all transactions, and affixed 
tlio company’s seal to all passes nud commhi-ions. 

Of tlio three grades into which the body of tlio company’s 
servants wero divided, that of merchants was tlio highest. Theso, 


* Bnico’s Annals, III., 038. 

• Bruce's Anni!*, Til., G19. No ’direct mention of Gayer’* release has been traced. 



timid]. Aitdal.ir, and not Gayer, should have succeeded him as general. I’rolnldy it 
was due to tlio ‘Now 1 element in tlie United Company that Gayer u a* so hardly 
need. 


J Surat Diaries for 1700. 

* Lift of prtnulrnt* of the fcirntf'iith erntury. 
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who were men. of more than eleven years’ standing, received £40 a 
year. From their number any vacancies in the council at Surat, or 
among the chiefs of the branch factories, wore filled up. The second 
was the grade of factors, men of from six to eleven years’ service, paid 
at the rate of £20 a year. This grade was divided into two clnssos, 
senior factors of from eleven to eight, and junior factors of from eight 
to five years’ service. The third was the grade of writers, men of less 
than fivo years’ service, with salaries of £10 a year. A fourth grade, 
called apprentices, youths who worked withont pay in tlio hope of 
preferment, is provided for ih the orders of 1675 ; but this grade, if 
it ever had any actual existence, would seem soon to have been 
given up. 1 Besides the mercantile establishment, othor Englishmen 
wore employed in connection with the - factory. Of those the highest 
in position, holding the rank of third in tho fnetory, was tlio minister 
or chaplain, who, with a salary of £100 a year, was expected to read 
prayers twico every day of the week, preaching once, in addition, on 
Sundays, to catechise the youth, and to visit the subordinate 
factories on tho Malabar coast. Next there was the surgeon, like 
the merchants, on £10 n year, who apparently was helped by an 
Indian doctor of physic. 5 There was also generally an European 
cook and about seventeen Other Englishmen in snbordinnto posi- 
tions, some of them attached to tlio Sawali marine, the rest forming 
the president’s gnard. 3 Bosidcs these resident members of tho 
Surat factory, one or two of tho chiefs of subordinate factories were 
generally elected members of tbo Surat council. 4 

Of natives attached to the fnetory 'thero was the ’master’ to 
teach the young men to writo and read tho native languages.* But 
a good knowledge of native languages few of tho company’s ser- 
vants were said to attempt and fower to gain. 6 There was also 
an Indian doctor of physic to help the English surgeon, and an 
Indian cook. Besides, there was a body of forty Indian messen- 
gers, porters, and domestics, of whom all the English members, ac- 
cording to their position, had Borne to wait on thorn in their chamber 


1 Bruce's Amals, IL, 376. Compare Fryer (IG73-16S1), Si, and Anderson, 191. 

3 Ovington ( 1690 ), 402. 

8 Fryer, 85. 

« Fryer, 85. The new or English company started, 1700, in Surat with an estab- 
lishment of, including tho president, forty Europeans. Of these, twenty-six, employed 
on mercantile business, ware engaged nt tbo following rates of pay : Tho president on 

- £500, with a second £500 as table-money ; a member of council on£100n year ■ fivo 
chief factors on £60 a year ; other five factors on £40 a year i and fourteen writers 
on £20. Besides those, there wore fourteen others : a chaplain on £100 ; a surgeon 

- on £30, and a Goaneso cook on £20 j ten soldiers and a trumpeter, who received 

£4 each and a suit of blothes. The factory was not always, however, kept up at 
this strength. Poring the first thico yoars of its establishment in Surat fight 
persons hnd died and seven been dismissed, and thongh tbeir places were to somo 
extent supplied, tho strength of the factory was in 1704 (February 21st) reduced 
to twenty, of whom fifteen belonged to tbo strictly mercantile establishment. At 
that tune the monthly expenses of the factory, including steward’s disbursements 
peons wages, stationery, and other small chorees, varicdTrom £150 to £200 (Ba l nnn 
to Bs. 2,000).— Anderson, 366, 1 , u 

* Fryer, 85. 
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and follow them out. 1 In matters of business the details of the Chapter V. 
carrying' out of almost all orders were left in the hands of the native . — 

merchants, from whom the company's brokers were chosen. 3 The History, 

collection of piece-goods for export required a somewhat elaborate 1573-1733. 

arrangement. To ensure a steady supply of these goods, money had English in Snrat, 
to be advanced to the weavers. This was one of the parts of the 1684-1704. 
business entrusted to the native brokers. These men went into the 
districts, employing clerks, or gumdbtds, on a monthly salary to 
see that the weavers acted up to their agreements. Sometimes, 
it is said, between the agents and the weavers were another class of 
small brokers called daldh? 

Though their salaries were so small, the English servants of the 
company lived comfortably in Surat, and in many cases returned to 
England with large fortunes. Of perquisites, in addition to their 
pay, tlio young men received from the brokers at every cliwdli festival 
(September to October) presents of jewels and cloth, ‘enough to servo 
them for great part of the year. ' Tho chaplain had liis private 
gifts from merchants and masters of ships, and hi3 ‘ noble largo 
gratuities for officiating at marriages, baptisms, and burials.'* The 
surgeon gained considerably by his ‘ outward practice and traffic.’ 

Those of tho members of the factory who wore in a position to 
engage in trade had other opportunities for making a fortune. 

Though the privilege of private trado was withdrawn in 1657, the 
country trade between ports east of tho Cape of Good Hope 
was, in lGGl.hnnded over to the company's servants. Such was the 
profit in this trade, that even those of tho merchants who had no 
capital of their own could afford to borrow from native money- 
lenders, paying them at the rate of twenty-five per cent. Another 
source of profit during part of this time was the trade in dinmonds, 
which, though taken awny from their servants in 1680, was again 
restored by the company in 1G9S. The new company (1698) allowed 
their servants both tho privilege of private trade and the right to 
trade in diamonds. 8 

Toillustratc themode of life of the English in Surat during thelatter 
part of tho seventeenth century, the following details are available : 

The houso which accommodated tho whole of the company’s establish- 


1 Fryor, 85. 
* Fryer, 85. 


* Fryer (1673-1031) says “tho factors orcraco the ‘weavers buying up tbc cotton- 
yam to employ them all tho rains, or else tlio chief broker employs Banians in their 
stead, and la responsible for their fidelity." — BG. 

4 Ovington. Chaplains aro said to have frequently remitted at least tbo whole of 
their salaries to England. (Anderson, 271.) Perhaps, like tho Dutch ministers of 
the 18th century, tho English chaplains know ' to avail of their visits to stations on 
tlio Kanara coast for tho advantage of their pockets by taking with them ns much 
merchandize for Bale ns they can find room for in the ships by which they take their 
passage.*— ptavorinus (1774), L, 307. 

8 A third source of gain would seem to have been a commission on transactions 
carried out on behalf of traders in England. Thus Fryer (1073) > says, 41 none of tho 
Surat council if known in England but makes considerably by his place alter too 
into of five por cent commission." " This,” he adds, “ is the Jacob's ladder by which 
they ascend," — 85. 
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menl had, through the liberality of the emperor Aurnngzob, who 
was their landlord, gradually been beautified arid enlarged till, beridrq 
several 'decent apartments ' 1 for the president, it could lodge forty 
persons, and * had the convenience of several cellars and waichousea, 
of a cistern of water and of a lmth.' Built of stone and excellent 
timber, with good carving, ' without representations,' their house was 
contrived after llio fashion of the Moors buildings, with upper and 
lower galleries, or terrace-walks, a neat oratory, and a convenient 
open place for meals. Within the factory was a chapel ' decently 
embellished,' but, to please the Moors, without tho figure of any living 
creature in it. In this chapel, about six in tlio morning, the* wbolo 
company cnino together to hear prayers rend by the chaplain. They 
then dispersed, some to the morning meal, others to the 'groves and 
gardens' near tho water sido, and a few of tlio young writers to 
tho teacher provided for their use by the company. At ton business 
began, mid went on till noon. Then dinner was served, all sitting 
down, after tho English manner, in a public place, according to tlieir 
seniority in tho service. Tho tnblc, spread at tho company's 
expense, was adorned with drinking cups, dishes, and plates of puro 
silver, ‘massy and substantial.’ The dishes were filled with flic choicest 
meat Surat or tho country round could afford, prepared, to plenso 
‘ tho curiosity of every palntc,' by nn English, n Portuguese, nnd nn 
Indian cook. With equal freedom generous Persian wine nnd arrack 
punch wore served round the table. This was tho evervdny fare. 
But on Sundays nnd public festivals tlic table was ‘still further em- 
bellished ’ by game, fruit, European wines, nnd English beer. In 
the afternoon, about four o'clock, business wus resumed, nnd was 
carried on till dark. Tlion, after prayers, at eight, a public supper 
and somo ‘ innocent easy recreation,’ nil retired to their rooms, no 
ono being nltowed, without liberty of tho president, ‘ to lie abroad or 
lenvo tho factory.’* 

At times, from October to Mnrch, tho summer season ns it was 
then generally called, ships came and went from the Stnvnli roads 
near tho mouth of the Tdpti, nnd then during the hours of business 
from ten to noon, nnd ngnin from four till dark, below stairs mnong 
the packers nnd warehouse-keepers, it was 'n mere Biling-gatc ’ and 
all over tho factory a ‘ continued hurly-burly.’ Winter, or the’ rainy 
season, from Juno to October, was, to many of tho factory, n less busy * 


1 Fryer (1673} calls them ‘ noble rooms for conncll and entertainment.’— 8-1. 

» Ovington, 301-101 ; Fryer, S3. The life of the English factors in Surat wan 
not, howoi or, always cither so noil regulated or so comfortable ns Frvor Mr.T-n 
nnd Ovington (16D0) dcsenbo it. There aro on record complaints of r J, ,i;„ 
(1086) nnd of drunhctiness (1700). At one time (apparently nbniit 1660) so S™ 
■wore tho homo authorities sntli their son-nuts’ conduct in Surat that they isino.1 — j “ 
thnf. nnv ono .indicted to dninlcnncSB. Hrnfnnn ru Mrimv nrtinn1 n . nH . __ - ©MOW 


1)0 sent to ibnulanu by tno next sum. (Uvington, 400.) ■ Aor \\ M the *tvlo <rf is! ■ 
always ono "of profuse comfort. Towards the close of the coiitury, instead of *i! S 
variety of dishes described by Oi ington, only ono joint of moat w ns placed bob™. IS 0 
company’s servants. Tho younger members, finding no comfort in tho factory w*, 
frequenting taverns and public houses. So great n as tho scandal that in 1 none- 
JohnGoyer had to order tho president (Mr, Colt) to provido proper Buppcre,— Andw 
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time. Then their chief duty -was to lay in a stock of cotton-yam 
and keep the weavers at their work, so that the supply of cloth 
might he ready against the season of ships . 1 Even in tiro busy 
season, however, the members had their times of rest and holiday. 
Sent down to the roads at Suwdli to meet the ships from Europe, 
a few days -would often be passed pleasantly, hearing the news 
from England, enjoying the hospitality of the ships’ captains, 
and finding some shooting in the country near Snwali . 2 In Surat 
'on solemn days/ after the mid-day banquet was over, the pre- 
sident generally invited the wholo factory abroad ' to some pleasant 
garden 3 near the city/ where they sat 'shaded from the beams of the 
sun, and refreshed by the neighbourhood of ponds and water- works.’ 
Here they listened to mnsic, shot at marks, and enjoyed the society 
of the ladies of the factory . 4 Besides the factory establishment of. 
cooks, butlers, and menials, of whom ' every one, according to his 
quality, had some to wait on him in his chamber and follow him out,’ 
the chaplain and members of council were supplied with four or 
five men to attend on their coach; when the president moved, 'be- 
sides a noise of trumpets, there was a guard of English soldiers 
consisting of a doublo file led by a serjeant, a body of forty moormen, 
and a flagman carrying St. George’s colonrs, swallow-tailed, in silk 
fastened to a silver partisan.’ On ‘solemn days/ when they went in 
state to their garden parties, the English ' Lodge ’ pnssed through the 
heart of the city with still moro show. On these occasions before 
the president were carried two large English ensigns ; then curious 
Persian or Arabian horses of state ' rich in their trappings / then the 
captain of the peons himself on horseback, leading a band of forty 
or fifty attendants on foot ; then the council in large coaches drawn 
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1 Ovington, 393. 

- Sometimes the president himself came down to moot tho English ships. When 
the captains (163S) learned the president was coming, they went ashore and paid 
their respects to him on tho beach. Tho president made a short speech, calling on 
tho captains to do their duty by the company when in India. Then he went onboard 
one of tho ships, when a salute of twelve guns was fired. Tho next two days were 
spent in the entertainments given by tho captains to the president. — Mandclslo, 63. 

3 There was (1673) ' good store of gardens ’ in Surat ; the Queen’s, the 1 biggest of 
all, though aomeprivnte gardens wereneater.’ (Pryor, 104.) The English garden near 
the Burhinpur gate (1626) had pretty walls, adorned with a variety of sweet flowers. 
(Herbert’s Travels, 44. ) Hero the company had thirty-four shops, stables for horses, a 
Bnmmcr-hanso, and several other convenient places, all firm buildings, worth Bs. 25,000. 
"When tho city wall was built (166 1-1670), these buildings were broken down, and 
the garden spoiled. (Ham. Now Act. , X, 208.) There was also (1673) a sweet garden be- 
longing to the Dutch, ‘with arbours and beds after the European mode.’— Fryer, 115. 

* When they first settled at Surat Borne of tho English merchants were married. 
But Sir T. Ron (1616) disapproved of the practice, telling Steelg.that Jus wife would 
1 cause many inconveniences, and that ho must live frugally and like a merchant, 
and therefore send his wife homo.’ " I likewise,” he adds, eudoavoured to deal in 
the same way about Captain Towerson's wife.” (In Kerr. XX., 356.) Dala Valle (1623), 
who had his wife with him, could not go to the English factor}’ "because tbero was no 
lady among thorn. (Trav., X., 25.) For many years after there would seem tp have 
been no English ladies in’Sutat. Mandelslo (1G38) supped with the English presi- 
dent, and three -merchants met together to drink to the health of their wives in Eng- 
land. (Trav., 46.) Then tho’ only European ladies in Surat were tho wives of the 
Dutch factors. .Afterwards president Angier (1069-1677) suggested that the com- 
pany’s servants should beenconraged to marry, and so, when Fryer (1673) and Oving- 
ton (1690) were in Surat, several of the merchants had their wives living with them. 

B 705—14 
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by stately oxen ; and last of all, tlio factors in coaches, or upon horses, 
frith saddles of velvet richly embroidered, their headstalls, reins, and 
croupcrs covered with solid wrought silver.' 1 

Between 1616 and 1 660, when no English ladies lived nt the factory, 
it would seem to have been the common practice for Englishmen in 
Surat, especially when travelling through the countiy, 2 to dress in 
native fashion, But later on (1C90)j when many of the merchants had 
their wives living with them, it was usual for the English in Surat 
not only to wear European clothes, but, ns far as possible, to have 
them mado according to the latest fashion. Fortunately the men 
found tailors in Surat 'who could fashion their coats according to tho 
prevailing mode in England/ and ladies fonnd native artists able to 
contrive ' their towering head-dresses with ns much shill as if' the 
head-dresses had been an Indian fashion, or as if the tailors them- 
selves had been apprentices at the royal exchango.’ 3 

In Surat the early Europeans would seem to have lived on some- 
what familiar terms with the natives. According to Ovington 
their grand style of living made the native governors and other per- 
sons in high position value their friendship and f place an honour on 
their intimacy and acquaintance.’ The factors, too, were hospitable, 
entertaining natives, at least Musalmdns, at their own tables, and 
in turn dining with them, ‘ imitating, when they did so, the customs 
of the east in lying round the banquet upon Persian carpets.’ 4 

During the greater part of these years nt Surat the Dutch 
were the most successful of the European traders. In addition 
to their monopoly of tho finer spices, by acquiring (1663) a hold 
on the Malabar coast, the Dutch gained the command over the sup- 

S y of popper.® In 1668 the English recovered their position on the 
alabar coast and competed moro vigorously with the Dutch. But 
in the war with the English (1672-1674) the Dutch were able to do 
much harm to the English trade at Surat f and again, in 1682, by 
the capture of Bantam, they acquired the control of the Java pepper 
market. In 1684 they are mentioned ‘ as very firmly settled at Surat 
and strong in the Persian Gulf/ They benefited by tho foiluro of 


1 Ovington, 399. Fryer, 85-87. 
a Terry (1617) notices that Sir T. R< 
mode os light nnd cool ns possible ’ ( 
excited by liis European dress s for, be 
nnd English dresB after tho fashion of 
s Ovington, "280.— 'Otrearitmally Englishmen; even in Ovington’s time, dressed in 
native fashion. When they did so, they * complimented tho .Moore by adopting their 
style of dress.’ — 314. t ° 

* Ovington, 401, . _ ■ 

8 Bruce’s Annals, II., 158, 163. 


’°" n . d ^s suite were ‘dressed in English habits, 
^ " <1 J L Iotlclc ? s '° (1638) mentions the surprise 

actas, ” to avoid dangers on tbo road, the Dutch 
tho country.” — (69). 


8 Bruce’s Annals, I1 •, 328, 339. 


7 Stavoriaus, III., 112-113. 


•f utiu. a 

— , 12-113. Valentyn gives the following list of articles of Dutch 

trade with Sarat: Imports-spicos, including cloves, nutmeg, mace, cinnamon nerf ’ 
per, camphor, and cardamums, copper in plates and bare, benzoin, gumlnck, quicks, IVe?" 
vermilion, aloes (snccotnne), arcca, sapan-wood, elephants’ teeth, sandalVoed, wcwUen 
cloths tin lead in sheets, cowries, tea, china, sugar, coral m branches rad!* IS- 
ebony! ‘sipori, -gold and silver idlcgare, common ditto, broad and 
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tho English attempt (1 608-1 690) to establish themselves as a military Chapter V. 

power at Bombay, and in 1690 tried hard to gain the sole command 

of the trade to the Persian Gulf. In 1694-1695, on condition of ob- History, 
taming a monopoly of the European trade with Surat, and being freed 1573-1733. 

from the payment of customs, they offered to guarantee the security of Batch ; n sorat 
the pilgrim traffic between Surat and Mecca. 1 * This offer was refused, 1 GG 5 - 1707 .! 

and in 1699 it was arranged that, with the English and French, the 
Dutch should ho responsible for the suppression of piracies, taking 
tho Red Sea under their special care.® But in the following year, dis- 
gusted with the conduct of the governor of Surat, tho Dutch struck 
tho flng on their house and sent their shipping to Batavia. 3 On the 
appointment of afresh governor (1702) tho Dutch would seem to havo 
returned to Surat. But in 1703 their factors woro again placed in 
confinement. In consequenco of this insult tho Dutch fleet in 1704 
blockaded tho mouth of the Tapti, and, though offered as much as 
£8,000, refused to withdraw unless they were declared free from any 
claim for damages. In the following year they mado moro prizes, 
and again returning in October 1706 continncd tho blockade till 
January 1707. The governor at Inst agreed to pay the Dutch a sum 
of £81,000 (Rs. 8,10,000) on giving up tho ships they had seized, ono 
per cent on tho Surat customs was to ho abated, and trade to Broach 
was declared to ho free. At the same time liberty of trade was 
granted to tho English. 4 5 

During this time the staple of tho Dutch trade with Surat and 
tho chief sourco of their wealth was tho import of spices. As tho 
Dutch had a monopoly of this traffic, their profits wero very high. 

From 1G62-1670 the rato of profit on tho finer spices is said, on an 
average, to have been abont 520 per cent, and from 1688-1698 tho 
corresponding rato roso to 850 per cent. The trade in other merchan- 
dize at this time was said to yield a profit of about sfrety per cent. 

Tho average income of tho Dutch factory at Surat between 1662 
and 1673 was from tho finer spices alone abont £30,415 (Rs. 3,04,150). 

Tho corresponding profits between 1688 and 1698 are roturned at 
£69,581 (Rs. G,9o,81 0), of which £46,315 (Rs, 4,63,150) were derived 
from the finer spices, and £23,2G6 (Rs. 2,32,000) from their trade in 
other goods. 3 

According to tho traveller Baldrous, who visited Surat about 1670, 

* the lives of the meaner sort of tho Dutch woro at that time nono of tho 
" best/ Heating themselves witharrack and otherstrong drink, and then 
lying exposed in tho open air, they often caught * tho cramps or other 


blue bafta? of AhmcdAbid, narrow wbito baftoa of Broach, black lino baftas, broad 
white ditto, silk chindocs, black canncqnins, wbito ditto, quilted cottons, nicanccs, 
pctolas, choatarccs, dcriabadys of Agio, mammndics of Talalponr, indigo from Agra, 
indigo chireees (Sirkhcj) from Akmcddb.id, candied mimbolans, lung, or nssafmtula, 
Taxmnl, or boras, Mnlwa opuim, Surat soap, rod sealing-wax of Surnt, cotton-yom, 
wheat.— 45tavorinus, IIL, 114. 

1 Brace’s Annals, III., 53S, 513. 

’'Brace's Annals, Tit, 189. 

1 Brace’s Annals, III,, 303. 

* Brace's Annals, III., 275. 

5 Stavorinus, III., 112, 113. 
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illness. 1 * Tim Bettor sort commonly roso witli tho sun, ‘sleep after sun- 
rise being accounted very unwholesome. 1 Some, immediately after 
coming out of bed, bad the enstom of washing 1 their heads, nay, the 
whole body, with cold water. Others washed with lnhcwnrm water 
three or four times a week. “ Tho last, 11 ho adds, “I havcfoimdthobest 
by experience.' 1 Dinner was early, apparently before mid-day. "When 
dinner was over, it was usual to Bleep ; then about threo or fonr 
o'clock to drink tea; and after tea, in tbocool of tho evening, to walk. 
They supped commonly about seven or eight o'clock, but voiy mode- 
rately, and went to sleep, about ten or cloven, upon quilts, ‘feather 
beds being not used in tho Indies. 1 'The ordinary food was goatB, 
sheep, fowls, haves, peacocks, and such like. Besides thetca— of which 
two kinds, Chinese nnd Jnpnncsc, were known, and which had of late 
years ‘gained a mighty ascendant 1 over tho Hollanders — coffee nnd 
chocolate wore used. A common drink was a mixture of sugar and 
water boiled together. Of spirits brandy was, by tho wiser sort, seldom 
taken, ‘ unless it was a spoonful or so before dinner, or ft drop at 
night before they go to bed. 1 Brunswick mum was, however, both 
more pleasant and more wholesome than in Europe, ' the worst being 
that it was excessive dear,’ Of wines those of Spain were most in re- 
quest. French nnd Rhenish wines being not strong enough in hot 
countries ‘where tho stomach requires more lively cordials, as a little 
brandy or a modcrato sharo of canary. 11 


Drench in Surat, The French settlement of 1 642, of which mention bus been made 
1042-1700. ubovo, would seem to have been a failure. But a fresh attempt was 
rnnde in 1G64 on tho occasion of tho formation of Colbert’s famous 
company of the East Indies. Taking Mndngnscar, which they then 
(16G5, July 10th) called ‘ Ilo Dauphine, 1 they in 1G67 sent Carron, a 
Dutclimnn, us ngont, with tho title of director, to settle a factory at 
Surat. In 1GG8 (February 13th ) French ships arrived and gave out 
that largo consignments were on thoir way to Surat. But as no more 
ships came, tlio Snrat merchants would linve no dealings with 'tho 
Frcnoli, nnd they were forced’ to retire to Madagascar. Meanwhile at 
Madagascar so greatly wore tho company's affairs mismanaged that 
the king of France recalled the grnnt under which ho had invested 
the company with tho possession o£ the island. Under theso circum- 
stances, the company in 1G70 transferred their sovereign council to 
Surat, and in January 1G71 gave its mombers full powers in civil and 
criminal cases.® In 1G70, on tho occasion of one of the Maratlia raids 
on Surat, the French are said to haro -saved their factory from plunder 
by compounding with Shiwdji and furnishing Lis troopswiththemeans 
of taking tho Persian factory. 3 In 1G72 tlio arrival of a strong 
French fleet in Indian waters raised tho position of the French, and 
■ 1 in tho beginning of the following year (lG73),on hearing that a Dutch 
squadr onwos menacing Bombay, Mr. Baron, the French director, with 
fonr ships, comofrom Surat to Bombay, nnd joining with the English 


1 Churchill, III., 502. 

* Milboni’s, Or. Com., I., 381, 38 2 . 

3 Bruce’s Annals, II. , 285, 
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succeeded iu defeating tlio designs of tlio Dutch. 1 Later on, tlio Chapter V. 
weavers of France raised objection to the importation of Indian cloth, 
and the trndo of tho Frencli company at Surat fell very low. In 1092 History, 
a French fleet of four ships reached tho Tapti with instructions to 1073-1733. 
withdraw tho factory from Surat. At this timo (1692-1097) there rrcnch in Surat, 
was war between England and France, and ns tlio French succeeded 1C12-1700.’ 
in capturing an English vessel near tho Tnpti, they were nblo to pay 
their debts, and tho factory was continued for some time longer. 

Gcmclli Careri (1695) mentions houses of French merchants ns among 
the best buildings in Surat, 2 and in 1699 tho French were still of 
Buflicicnt'conscqucucc at Surat to unite with the English and Dutch 
in becoming responsible for tho suppression of piracy, and took 
the Persian Gulf ns their special chnvgo. Very soon nftcr this they 
were forced to close their factory, their ngents leaving Surat without 
meeting claims upon them. For tho rest of this period, and for somo 
years nftcr (1719), from fear of being seized to pay tlio company’s 
debts, no French ships visited Surat. 3 4 5 


Throughout this period a Portuguese factory would seem to have Portngnoo in Surat, 
been kept up in Surat. As Into ns 1670* tho Portuguese granted 1633-1707. 
passes to ships. In tho same year a letter was written from tho 
viceroy at Goa to tho governor of Surat, asking that tho customs 
duties might bo reduced to two per cent. And about this timo tho 
English records make mention of a revivnl of the Portuguese trndo 
nt Surat/ and again iu 108 1 their competition is raid to bo serious. 0 
In 1693 a scheme was started for establishing a Portuguese trading 
company, but with wliat success does not appear. The head of tho 
Portuguese factory, nt this time (1690), would room to hnvo been 
styled chief captain. 3 Again, in 1 700, tho English trade is said to 
linvo been prosperous, partly owing to tho absence of tho Portuguese, 
who, like tho Dutch, would seem to hnvo left Surat disgusted with 
tho tyrannous conduct of the governor. 6 


Tho third period of Mnglml rule nt Surat extends over twenty- 
six years, from 1707, the venr of Auvangzeb’s death, to 1733, 
when, ns governor of Surat, Teg-bnkht Klidn gained a position of 
practical independence. The chief influences n fleeting Surat, during 
this period, wore tho failure of the nuthorily of tho court of 
Delhi, and tho establishment of Mnvfithn power up to the walls 
of Surat. Tlie^o two influences combined to weaken the hnnds of 


Decay of imperial 
power, 
1707*1733. 


1 Or mc'fl Hint Frag., 33. 

* Cliurcliill, IV., IPS. 

* Milhnm’n Or. Coin., L, 3S5. Of the French Cnpnchin friary who, dun nr tho 

whole of this time were held in much respect in Snrat*, some detail* util ho found 
below in the account of the city of Surat. M 

4 XtivA* In this (1G70) year that the town of Din was sacked by Muscat Arab*.— 
Hum. Now Act., l. v 141. 

5 Jlrucc’s Annals, IT., 312. 

* Bruce’s Annals, II., G38. 

* Tiroeinio Littcrario, No. 8 of 1862. 

* Bruce’s Annals, III.* 334. 
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the governor of tlio city. 1 IIo conld no longer look for support 
either directly from the court of Delhi, or through their represen- 
tative, the viceroy of Gujarut. At tho samo time, by tho establish- 
ment of Maratha powor in tlio districts round Surat, tho city 
governor was dopnved of tho chief source of his revenue. With 
tlio declino of tho governor’s authority, tlio rich merchants of Surat 
and tho chief companies of European settlors begin to take a leading 
part in tho history of tho city. 

During the early years of this period (1707-1717), the only ovont of 
importance was tho construction of tho outer row of city walls. This 
work, begun under tlio governorship of Haidar Kuli KMn (1717- 
1719), was completed in 1720 by. Haidar’s successor, Tahnvar KMn. 
In 1728 Rustam Ali, a Musalmdn soldier of distinction, was chosen 
governor of Surat. Acting with vigour against tho MarlUMs, ho 
succeeded in winning back from thorn the districts round tho city. 
To'revengo tho death of his brother, Rustam in 1725 marched to 
AlimeddMd, where, in an engagement with tlio Marti tlifis, ho was slain. 
Rustam was in 1725 succeeded by his son Sohrub KMn. In th’o early 
years of his governorship, Sohrnb KMn, according to tho accounts of 
tlio English factors, acted oppressively, and by his exactions turned 
against himself many of tho lending native merchants ns well as the 
European settlors in Surat. Tho immediate causo of tho disturb- 
ances, which, beginning in 1729 lasted till tho establishment of 
Teg-bnklitKMn as governor of tho city in 1733, was n certain Mnlla 
Muhammad Ali. This man, who in 1719 succeeded to tho fortune 
of his grandfather Mulln Abdul Jiifar, 3 would seem to hnvo con- 
tinued trading at Surat for about ten years. In 1729, according to 
ono account, anxious to establish himself in n position of independ- 
ence, and, according to another version, enraged at tho exnctions of 
Sohrnb Kb (in, Mulla Muhammad attempted to make a settlement on 
the island of Piram, near Gogo. Failing in this attompt, tho Mulla 
next determined to establish himself at Athwa, a villngo on tho Tdpti 


1 Daring this period the city governors of Surat wero : Aminat Kirin, 1707 : Dayd- 
nat Khdn, 1713 j Khftjo Ahdul Hamid Khdn, 1714 ; Mahatarim Khdn, 1714 ; Momin 
Khdn, 1710 s Syed Asdlat Khdn, 1710 j Haidar Kali Khdn, 1717 : Tahnvar Khdn. 
1719 ; ltustmn Ali Khdn, 1723 ; and Sohrdb Kkiin, 1728. 

5 Abdnl Jdfar, an inhabitant of Pdtan, is said to hnvo como to Surat in 1088. 
Starting in life ns a poor man, ho for n time taught in a school, and so, according to ono 
account, was called the Mulla. (It seems moro likolv that ho was called Mulla 
because lio-bclongcd to tho sect of tho Mulla, or Shia, Bohords, — See Ham. New Act 1.’ 
161.} After atirao ho took to trading, and became very rich. According to one story' 
tho Mnlla was, on ono occasion, unfairly forced to tako a cargo of spoiled goods’. 
Fora time ho left tho goods alone, and, when noxt he went to look at them, found 
diamonds and rubies instead of bad hnttcr and damaged dates. Another version is 
•that tho lilulla for a long timo supported a beggar,’ nnd that, in return, the beggar 
gave him nineteen cocoauuts full of dust This was to show that the Mulla would 
become tho owner of nineteen ships. The omen was fulfilled ; nnd though tlio Mulla 
could never succeed in owning a licet of twenty ships, ho amassed so large a for. 
tune that he died worth £850,000 {Be 83 lakhs). This fortune was seized (1718) bv 
the governor of Surat, Haidar Kuli Khdn, on the ground that tho Mulla had died'' 

nhilrilnsa ' < Rnt Mulln liad ft frrnnrlnnn. All Ivtunsms t. _ . . . 


cmperorwiwi mi hi ouaui> uu reuoivua ilia grondfa tho r’n 

fortnno. His descendants still live in Surat, nnd are known as the pcinchdeiinM* 
ortho 1 oighty-fivers.’ 
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about thrco miles below Surat. Horo lie began to build a fort. 
But before much progress lind boon made, tlio work was stopped by 
tbs orders of Sobriib Kb/in. Enraged at tlio intorferoneo of tbo 
govornoi", tbo Mulla turned to Bcglor Khdn, tbo commandant of tbo 
castlo. Working upon him by largo presents, and by tbo promise 
that bo would use bis influence to procure for Teg-bakbt Kbun, 
Beglcr Khdn’s brotber, tbo oifico of governor of tlio city, bo per- 
suaded Boglor Khun to bombard Sobriib Kbrtn J s residence. "Worsted 
in tbo contest, Sohrdb Klidn agreed to refor tbo matter to tbo court 
of Delhi, "allowing Tcg-balcbt Khan to act ns governor of tbo city till 
tbo emperor’s order should bo received. On tbo success of bis party, 
Mulla Muhammad again set to work building bis fort at Atliwa. But 
Teg-bakbt Klidn and bis brother Bcglor Khun, no longer dependent 
on tbo Mulla's help, informed him tbnt, unless bo obtained tbo special 
permission of the emperor, tbo work must stop. Meanwhile from 
Delhi Sohrdb Klidn wns confirmed in the governorship of the city, and 
Muhammad, taking advnntngo of these orders, proposed to Solirdb that 
tlioy should unito and doprivo Teg-bakbt Khdn of bis government. 
Solirdb Khdn agreed, and Tog-bnkht Klidn wns driven from office. 
Tho Mulla was now allowed to go on building bis fort. When tlio 
work was finished bo established himself at Atliwa, and at llic cx- 
penso of Surat Atliwa becamo a place of considerable trade. Solirdb 
Klidn, finding liis customs revenuo falling off, ordered tlio Mulla to 
roturn to Surat. But Mubammad. winning over to bis sido tbo Dutch 
and English, 1 ns well ns bis old ally Boglor ICbdn, tlio commnndnnt 
of tlio fort, Sohrdb Klidn, finding himself without supporters, fled 
to Gogo. Beglcr Khdn had agreed to join with the Mulla only on 
tbo condition that tlio Mulla would solemnly promise to help in 
establishing Teg-bakbt Klidn in the governorship of tbo city, and as 
tho Dutch and English approved of this clioico of a governor Tcg- 
bakbt Khdn succeeded to Sohrdb Klidn’s placo (1731). Mulla 
Muhammad would seem, for n time, to bavo boon allowed to remain nt 
Atliwa. But in tlio next year (3732), careless of liis promise to 
Begler Klidn, bo, by sending valuable presents to Delhi, endeavoured 
to obtain the offico of governor of tbo city for bis own son. Teg- 
bakbt Khdn, coming to know of Muhammad's intrigues, invited the 
Mulla to nn entertainment, and, placing him under arrest, kept him a 
prisoner till bis death in 1 731. On gotting tlio Mulla into his power, 
Teg-bakbt Kbun look nnd dismantled tlio fort nt Atliwa.® 
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When nows of tbo disturbances nt Surat reacliod tbo court of 
Delhi, orders wore issued transferring Momin Khdn from Cambay to 
Surat, and appointing Teg-bnklit Khdn to bo governor of Cambay. 
Momin Klidn sent Syed Nurulldh to act for him, but lio was. 
dofeated by Tcg-balcbt Khdn, who continued in tbo govomor- 


1 InMusalmdn histories no mention is miulo of tho help given by tho Europeans. 
But tho English gavo valuable support, sending from Bombay troops to guard tlio 
factory, and ships to watch tho river, and supplying Tcg-balcht Khan sritii funds. — 
Surat Diary quoted in Bom. Quar. Bov., IV,, Ibo. 

5 Tho account of theso disorders is taken from Muiulii Alxlnl Ilakim’e history. 
In almost all points it agrees with tho particulars given in tlio Surat Dianes. — Bom, 
Quar, Bov., 184-183, 
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' good carpenters and ship-builders, and osquisite weavers and em- 
broiderers.' 1 * 

Daring tliis poriod tbo city of Snrat continued to increase in size. 

Taking advantage) of tho protection of tlio new walls, ICaji Mir 
Fatallnli Khan, in tho year 1725, settled tho suburb of Mnklidumpura 
near tho AtkWo gate. Two years afterwards a flood in the Tapti 
cursed much damage nt Surat. On this occasion the water rose so 
high in tho city that people wero forced to tako shelter in trees and 
on tho tops of houses. In tho general distress tho governor, Sokrfib 
Khdn, acted with liberality, distributing food, to largo numbers, both 
Hindus and Mnsalmdns. 1732 was a year of famino. 

The beginning of the eighteenth century is a transition stage in Europeans in Surat, 
the fortunes of tho lending European settlements nt Surat. On tho 1707-1733. 
one hand, in a struggle between locnl merchants and impoverished 
govornors, their command of men and money made their friendship 
important. On the other hand, neither Dutch nor English nimed ns 
vet at ruling in Surat. Their interest in tho strugglo was tho same. 

Tho trade of both had lately suffered from tho samo acts of tyranny, 
and both wero anxious to establish somo ono in power who, owing 
his position to their help, might in his management of tho city bo 
expected to consult tlicir interests. At the close of tho struggles in 
1733, tho Dutch and English together recovered, with thankful henrts, 
tho charges incurred in helping tho cause of their ally Tcg-bakht 
Khan. In sottling tho accounts they lament 'tlio troubles and 
fatigues they had undergone in tho long sceno of confusion in tho 
city.' They hope ' that it may never agnin fall to tlieir lot or to the 
lot of their successors to disfigure tlicir account hooks with tho head 
of war charges.' 3 

• Thongh for tho English company, well provided with funds and English in Sarat, 
protected in its monopoly, this was, on tlio whole, a time of pros- 7 
peroas trade, 3 the factory at Surat was subject to so much annoy- 
ance "and so many exactions nt the hnnds of tho city governor that, 
in 1712, tho English withdraw from Surat. 4 * For three years tlicir 
factory was closed. Then an embassy from Hugh, backed by mag- 
nificent presents nnd tho surgical skill of Mr. Hamilton, exercised 
so favourable au influence on tho court of Delin’, that tlio emperor 
not only granted tlio privileges tlio company required in JBengnl, 

_ bnt also prohibited tbo governor of Surat aud tho viceroy of tho 
Deccan from placing impediments in the way of English trade. In 
171G (January Gth) a fresh charter was obtained, under tho terms of 
which all duties on tho company's imported goods wero commuted 
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1 Ham. New. Act., T, 161. 

* Extract from tlio Surat Diary quoted in Born. Quar. Iter., XV,, 183. Parsons (1777) 
says that in 1731 tlio English becamo masters of .Surat by conquest, nnd continued in 
command till 1730 — Parsons' Travels, 217. This statement would scorn to ho in- 
correct. 

a In 1716 a proclamation was issued, nnd in 171S sn Act (0th of Qoo I., Chap, 
20) was passed for tho bettor security of tho company’s trado to Indio. — Jiilbum's Or. 
I., XLVI., 

4 The rest oJ.this paragraph is condensed from the Bom, Quar. Rev., XU., 60-73. 
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for nil annual tribute of £1,000 (Rb. 10,000), nnd tlioy were nil owed 
to establish a Bopnrnto oustom-hoiiso. At the same time obont fif* 
toon ncres of land were grunted wherever they might choose to 
build a fnctory, and itwns ngroed that nil English wrecks should 
bo protected from plunder nnd from exorbitant demnnds for sal- 
vage, Iu 1716 tho English returned to Surat. But within a few 
years a renewal of attempts to innko tho English responsible for- 
piracies commit ted by other nations led to fresh insults. First, tho 
English chief was told that the fnctory had boon bestowed on a 
Musalmdn paint, nnd tiint it would, therefore, bo necessary for tho fac- 
tors to cbaiigo their abode. At tho snmo time they wero given to 
understand that tho evil might bo averted by a present judiciously made 
to the governor, who would then exercise his powerful influcnco on 
i heir behalf at tho Delhi court. The English chief agreed to pay 
a small sum, threatening at tho Bnmo time that, if tho English wero 
dislodged from their factory, they would at onco withdraw from 
Surnt and take their rovengo on tho trade of the port. Tory soon 
after, a rnmour reached tho city that mncli damage lmd been dono 
to Surat shipping in tho Rod Sea by an European vessel. The 
governor of Surnt demanded restitution from tho English for- 
their losses, and tho Musnlmun mcrclmnts thronged tho gate of tho 
English factory with tumult nnd violence. Tho company's broker 
■was assaulted nnd placed in confinement, nnd a guiird stationed Over 
tho factory. Thon the head of tho English fnctory, feeling that tho 
moment for reprisals had arrived, ordered tho cruisers at tho bar 
to lay an cmbnrgo upon all ships belonging to Musahniins. Matters 
were not, howover, pushed to an extremity. Tho governor engngtd 
tiint tho factors should not. ho ngnin molested. Tim factors, on 
their side, hound themselves to innko jestitution when nuy nets of 
piracy wero proved against them. Troubles wero ngnin ronowed 
whon, in 1723, Rustam Ali Khan was appointed to the clinrgo of tho 
city. During tho two years of his rnlo (1723-172.7), this governor 
oppressed all morchnnts who dealt with tho English. At the same 
time a change in • England did much to destroy the value of tho 
company’s trade to Gujnrfit. Tho opposition to tho importation of 
Indian goods into England seemed to dio away at tho closo of tho 
seventeenth century. Tho nso of Indian calicoes, both for wear 
and for housohold fnrnitnro, was again for a time universal. But in 
1721, in consequence of riots and tumults among the weavers of 
. London, an Act was passed absolutely prohibiting the wear of Indian 
calicoes. 1 By tho next governor, Solirtib Khan, English trade was 
at first obstructed. Aftorwnrds, for a time, lie ruled with more 
■ justice and ordered, their wrongs to ‘bo redressed. But before 
many years wore ovor,.Sohrnb Khan. again returned to a courso of 



of the united English, French, aha Dutch factors.^StiU ho insulted 


i Milbnra’s Or. Com., I., XLVU. 
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and injured tho native merchants, who withdrew from the city, leav- 
ing the governor in great need of money. Sohrab then implored the 
English to pay their annual tribute, orpeshcitsh, of £1,000 (11s. 10,000) 
in advance. This they agreed to do, and afterwards the govomor was 
ablo to raiso from the English and Dutch brokers a further sum of 
£21,000 (Rs. 2,10,000). But this large sum of money was extracted 
from the brokers without the consent of thoir principals, and this 
act of oxtortion was one of the reasons that induced tho English 
and Dutch shortly after to join in the combination against Sohr&b 
Klid.n, which ended in Sohrob’s flight and the accession of Tcg- 
bakht Khdn. 


Chapter V. 
History. 
1573-1733. 

English in Surat, 
1707-1733. 


The articles of trade imported and exported by tho English at this 
time differed but little from those in which they formerly dealt. Of 
imports, there were bullion, lend, quicksilver, woollon-clotb, and 
hardware. The exports were chiefly cotton olotli, diamonds, peppor, 
drugs, and saltpetre. One of tho chief changes was that, in the 
' disordered state of tho country, Europeans were not allowed to visit 
the interior without special, permission, so that tho disposal of goods 
was for tho most part left to native dealers. 1 * 

During this period tho Dutch would seem to liavo maintained Hutch in Surat, 
their position of consequenco among tho foreign residents at Surat. 1707-17 3. 

In addition to tho privileges conferred upon thorn at tho close of tho 
last period, tlio Dutch, in 1 709, obtained a charter determining, among 
othor points, that, r according to anciont customs, a place in tho city 
should bo granted to tho Dutch East India Company for tlieir use 
in carrying on their trade, and likewise another for the residence of 
the chief within tho city or in tho garden.’ z Again, in 1712, it was 
provided that tho house of Itabar Khan should bo given to the 
company’s servants for thoir residence for over, upon tho condition that 
no angles or enclosures should ho mndo to it, nor any great or small 
guns conveyed into it. Under tho terms of a charter obtained in the 
year 1729, tho director of Surat was allowed to purchase for his own 
use ground in the Jahfingir Bandar, within tho outor walls of tho 
city of Surat by tho river side, and to erect buildings upon it for the 
housing of merchandize. 3 

In the oarly years of tho eighteenth century the Portuguese, by Portuguese ih Surat, 
their victories over tho Muscat Arabs in 1704 and in 1713, are said 1707-1733, 
to have improved their position in Surat. In 1714 the viceroy en- 
tered into negotiations with the emporor, and by tho help of Donna 
Juliana, a Portuguese lady, then an inmate of tho Moghal’s harem, 
obtained a charter, under tho terms of which the duties charged on 
tho Portuguese were reduced to two and a half per cent, and thoir 


1 Anderson's English in Western India, 3S0 

s Quoted in Stavorintis’ Voyages, III., 93, 04. - 

8 This is tho Wnlanda Bandar, or Butch wharf, immediately above tho present 
rommodoi c's hangalo. The commodore’s banrjah was then agardon house connected 
with the English factory. Details of each of these charters will bo found in Stavorinua 
* Voyages, III,, 92-100, 
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enemies, the Muscat Arabs, forbidden to come to Snrat. 1 In 1781 & 
Portuguese company -was formed for trading to the Indies, and one 
ship was despatched to Surat. The experiment is said to have been 
attended with but little success. 8 


French in Surat, In the first eighteen years of the eighteenth century the French 
1707-1733. had no connection with Surat. But in 1710 a new French United 
East India Company was formed, and for some years traded to Surat 
with success. 8 


- Austrians in Snrat, 
1707-1733- 


A fresh company of European traders visited Surat during this 
period. This was the Ostond company, which started in 1717 under 
the protection of the emperor of Austria. In 1719 this company 
sent a ship to trade at Surat.® The heads of tho Dutch and English 
factories joined in doing ‘ all disservices possible ’ to tho people of 
this ship. But the deputy governor of the city favoured them, and 
two more ships that arrived in 1719 would seem to have been allowed 
to trade without disturbance. Later on opposition ravivod, and in 
1727 rose to such a height that the Austrian emperor was forced to 
suspend the Ostend company’s charter.® 


Independent 

governors, 

1733-1769. 


Teg-bakht KMn, 
1733-1746. 


Section III. — Independent Governors (1733-1759). 


During the twenty-six years between the accession of Teg-bakht 
Khan in 1733 and the capture of Surat by the English in 1759, the 
governors of Surat were practically independent. This period of 
twenty-six years contains two sub-divisions, each of thirteen years— 
the first, during which Teg-bakht Khfin maintained an unbroken 
control over the city ; the second, after Teg-bakht Khan’s death, a 
time of disorder and disputed succession. 


Though Teg-bakht Khfin went through the form of appointment by 
the Delhi court, ho was from the first independent. The old division 
of power in Surat between the governor of the town and the command- 
ant of the castle had now ceased. The whole oontrol of Surat affairs 
was in the hands of the two brothers, Teg-bakht Khfin, the governor 
of the city, and Begler Khfin, the commandant of the castle. Under 
these circumstances, as city governor Teg-bakht Khfin discarded the 
old designation of mutsadi, or clerk of the crown, and adopted in its 
Btead the higher title of viceroy, or nawab. At tho same time, to 
increase the importance of his own position, he established a new 
officer, a ndib or deputy nawab, and entrusted him with police and 
other functions. To this office Teg-bakht Khfin appointed his third 
brother, Ghulfim Mahmud, afterwards known os Sofdar Khfin. On his 

- , : ' 1. ; 1 ' '> ‘ ' 


1 Letter of the viceroy of Goa to tho nawdb of Surat, dated SOtb November 1715, 
3 Milburn’s Or. Com., X., 303-310. 

3 Milbura’s Or. Com., I., 3S4. ’ 

* Macpherson, 205. 

3 Milburn’a Or, Com., I.XLYII. and 411. Their charter would seem to haw 
been suspended only for a time. As late as 1743 the court of directors warned thn 
factors at Snrat to bo on their guard against the ships of tho Ostend oompany.—Bom. 
Qnar. Bov., IH„ 31. ‘ “• 
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accession to power, Teg-bakht Elfin found Iiis revenues insufficient Chapter V. 

for his wants. To improve the state of his finances he adopted three — 

courses : i, he made an arrangement with the Marfithas for a share History, 

in the revenues derived from the lands once under Surat ; ii, he 1733-1759. 

attempted to evade the payment of his £30,000 subsidy to the Sidhi Tec-baldit Khfin 
admiral of the fleet j iii, he imposed new taxes on the trade of 1733-1740. ' 
Surat. (1.) With regard to his relations with the Marfithas Teg-bakht 
Kliftn found that, though they had been driven by Rustam Ali (1723- 
1725) from the districts round Surat, the Marfithas had, during the 
disorders of Sohrab Elfin's governorship, recovered their former hold 
and were again in possession of the country up to the walls of 
the city. Teg-bakht Elfin was not in a position to oust the Marfithas 
from these lands ; at the same time he was not inclined to give up 
the whole territorial rovenue without a struggle. He accordingly 
entered into negotiations with the Grfiekwar, and an agreement was 
concluded, under which, on the promise of a yearly assignment of 
£23,600 (Rs. 2,36,000) in his favour, Teg-bakht Khfin engaged to allow 
the Marfithas to hold the lands round Surat and collect the revenues 
from them. 1 * (2.) In his attempt to keep back for himself part of the 
subsidy due to the admiral of the Moghal fleet, Teg-bakht Khan was 
helped by a contest between the English and the Sidhi for the post of 
admiral. Since the beginning of Auraugzeb's reign (1661) this office 
had been held by the Sidhis of Janjira. But of late years the power 
of the Sidhis had declined. Their fleet had shown itself no match for 
the Maratha fleets, and they were now, even by their own confession, 
unable to protect the shipping of Surat.® Under these -circum- 
stances, the English endeavoured to obtain for themselves the position 
and revenues of admirals at Surat. But as the Sidhi was their ally, 
and an ally whom, in the growing power of the Marfithas, they could 
ill-afford to offend, the English were unwilling to attempt to gain 
the position by force. They had to content themselves with granting 
passes to traders, 3 with making an expedition against the Koli 
pirates of Sultanpur, 4 and with using every effort to induce Teg- 
bakht Khfin to transfer the fleet subsidy from the Sidhi to the 
English. Teg-bakht Khfin, who had owed much of his success in 
the late struggles to the English, was ot first anxious to please them. 

But as he found himself more firmly established in his government. 


1 Surat Papers, 359. The records referred to are collected in ft volume published 
in ,1805 with the title ‘Papers on East India Affairs.’ 

! Bom. Quar. JRev., IV., 102. * 

i Under an order of the president in council, dated April 1734, passes were 

S anted in the following form: To all commanders of ships subject to the king of 

ntaln ... These piescnts are to certify at the request of- inhabitant of 

and owner of burthen.,.'... ...'cowd/A Whereof goes... lnth gens, laden 

with and bound to That in consideration of the friendship between our 

respective governments, I, James Hope, Esq., chief for affaire of the British nation in 
Surat, do require all subjects navigating under the protection of the Honourable East 

India Company that may meet with the said in her intended voyage not to give 

her the least hinderance or molestation; which certificate is to be in full force daring 

, the term of- months and no longer. Given under my hand in Surat .tnie 

day of , — Bom, Quar. Rev., IV., 188, _ 

4 Bom. Qnar. Rev., IV., 99, 
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gles with the 
English, 

1733-1735. 


his tone by degreos changed. So long as tho post of admiral waa 
held by a weak chief, l’cg-bakkt Khdn was able to keep back for 
his own uso a considerable share of tho fleet subsidy. But if the 
English were appointed to tho charge of tho fleet, their power at 
sea was sufficient to forco Tog-bolckt Khdn to pay them tho Ml ' 
amount of the admirals’ stipend. Influenced by these motives, Teg* 
bnkht Khan, after long negotiations, refused to favour the English 
claims to bo mado admirals of the fleot. 1 * (3.) -In 1735, in addition to 
tho existing custom dues, Teg-bakht Khan, besides introducing a tax 
on trades and professions, imposed new duties on all goods passing 
through Surat. 3 These new taxes yielded a very large rovonue, 
and Teg-bakht Khdn was able not only to live in a style of great 
mognificonco, but to amass so largo a fortune that after his death 
sevoral members of his family woro rich enough to engage troops and 
struggle for the office of governor of the city. 

Tho failure of the negotiations on the subject of the fleet subsidy 
(1733) caused a mutual dislike in the minds of Tog-bnkkt Khdn and the 
English. The governor ill-treated some of the English dependents at 
Surat, and as no redress could be obtained tho English chief and his 
friends, leaving Surat, remained on board their ships at the month of 
the Tdpti. Defusing several invitations to land, they drew up a formal 
statement of their grievances, demanding redress, and, in case of 
refusal, threatening reprisals on the trade of Surat. 3 In this struggle 
with Teg-bakht Khdn, besides the support of the other European 
settlers in Surat, the English received from Damdji Gdekwdr 
offers of help, and from many of the people of Surat assurances 
that, if necessary, they were ready to leave Surat and seek protection 
under the English in Bombay. The English, however, wisely re- 
fused the Mardtha offer of help, contenting themselves with show- 
ing their power by driving off a fleot of the Sidhis sent to act 
against them, and establishing a blockade at the month of the Tdpti. 
In Surat tho price of provisions rose forty per cent, and so great 
did the discontent in the city become, that Teg-bakht Khdn was 
forced to agree to all tho English demands. In February 1735 
tho guards were removed from their stations over the English 
factory, and the native merchants and brokers were told that they 
were again free to trade with the English. - ' * 


Straggles with tho Teg-bakhtr Khan’s next struggle was with the Sidhi. Always 
Sl ' Ul 'i 73 '- 173 G anxious to increase his wealth, Teg-bakht Khan thought that he might 

>OJ '' take advantage of the Sidhi’s weakness to keep for himself tho whole 

•of the fleet subsidy. Sidhi Saut, tbehead of the family, failing in his 
efforts to obtain a share of the subsidy by peaceable means, collected a 


1 Tho negotiations lasted from Jane 7 th to July 31st,'1733.— Bom. Quar. Rov., XV., 103. 

, » Details of these taxes and of the special one per cent, or el-olra, war cess levied 
wil} ho found below p 124. 

s Their chief demands were : i, that fhoy shonld he protected according. to tho 
terms of their charter (1716) ; ii, that a debt, owing by the governor, should bo 
paid; iii, that their boats should not ho molested ; and hr, that their dependent.. 
m Surat shonld ho compensated for the ill-treatment they had received —Bom 
Quar, Kev., XV., 07. - ' • 
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fleet and seized several ships at the month of the Tapti. The English Chapter V. 
wore called in to mediate, and in August 1 735 Teg-hnkht Khdn — - 

engaged to pay the Sidlii £24,000 (Rs. 2,40,000) for arrears of subsidy. History, 

and £15,000 (Rs. 1,60,000) for the current year. But, once more, reluc- 1733-1759. 
tant to part with his money, Teg-baklit KMn broke his engagement, Tcg-bakht KMn, 
and Sidhi Masud, the Sidki’s agent at Surat, again interrupting the 1733-1743. 
trade, raised his demands to £90,000 (Rs. 9,00,000.) A second time 
the helpless governor craved the assistance of the English. But they 
refused to interfere. Tcg-bakht KMn was therefore left to make his 
own arrangements, and after some difficulty, in February 1736, he 
succeeded, by making certain concessions, 1 * in induoing the Sidhi to 
restore all the ships ho had taken. During the last ten years 
(1736-1746) of Tcg-bakht Khdn’s governorship, his relations with the 
English were little altered. At times he treated their dependents 
with violence and injustice, and refused, as long as he could, to pay 
off liis debts to the company. 3 * * * * 


The last jive years of Teg-bakht Khan’s rule in Surat were ' dis- 
turbed by threats of invasion, wild tumults of lawless Abyssiniana, 
grpans of impoverished merchants, and remonstrances of injured 
Europeans.’ Invasion was threatened by Nasir Jang , who, being in 
rebellion against his father Nizfim-ul-mulk, would, it was supposed, 
march on Ahmed&Md, and on his way plunder Surat. Teg-bakht 
Khan ordered the walls of Surat to be repaired, and, suspecting that 
the European factors secretly favoured the enemy, invited tlio English 
chief and council to explain their grievances. 8 The danger of inva- 
sion for the time passed away, as Nasir Jang was defeated and mado 
prisoner by his father. But again (1 742), before two years wero over, 
Nasir Jang, in arms against his father, appointed a supporter of his, 
Aziz Khdn by name, governor of Gujarat, with authority over Surat. 
Aziz KMn had also obtained an imperial order confirming his appoint- 
ment, and was marching against Surat. The trees and hedges near 
the city walls were cut down, and it was with difficulty that the 
English prevented their tombs from being levelled with the ground. 
On the nearer approach of Aziz Kirin, Tog-babkt Khan acted with- 
vigour, forcing the Europeans to promise to support him and oppose 
the invaders, -and taking careful precautions that at least no 
communications should pass between the Europeans and his onemios. 


1 It would seem to bare been on this occasion tlmt Tcg-bakht Khfln, in lieu of 
the original subsidy, assigned the Sidhi, i, one-third of tlio customs by sea and land ; 
ii, one-third of the proceeds ofthomint ; iii, an allotment from the cotton and other 
funds ; iv, the revenuo of the Bnls.tr division ; V, certain, dues from Bhaunagar in ' 

Kithiuwtr; and vi, one-third share of tho tolls on grain. t, 

3 In 1739, on account of tho tyrannous bobaviffur of Teg-bakht Khdn, tho govomor 
of Bombay again sent a naval force to tho Tdpti. — Bom,.Quor. Bov., IV., 208; Surat 
Diary, 16th March' 1741. * _ " 

* Tho English chief, -when questioned by Tog-bakhk Khdn, denied that he had any 

communication with Nasir Jang, But, soon afterwards, hearing that n messenger from 
•JNaeir Jang was returning to-his’ master with letters and presents from tho French 

and 'Dutch chiefs, ho and his council resolved to send a proscut worth from £400 
to £500 IBs. 4,000 to Bs, 6,000), hoping, as stated in tho diary, that in ease Na'irJang 

should take the city in his way, he might bo satisfied of the respect wo bad for lnm.— ■ 

Bom. Qnar. Bov., TV., 222. 
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So, when the invading nrmy advanced within Jonr miles of the city, 
their lender, finding tlml his friends in Surat were either unable or 
unwilling’ to open the gates o fthccity, way compelled tomnkouJlank 
movement find retreat. All fear of further invasion from this quarter, 
was soon removed. For tlio llnr/ithtia tinder ICbnnderav, following 
tho retreating Musnlimins, on tho 7th December 1 743 forced them to 
giro battle at VirAwnl, thirty miles from Surat, and with the loss of 
its lenders, A si z Kluiu and Fnto Sab Kh/in, routed and dispersed tho 
Musalmdn army. 


Shortly after this (1 743) Tcg-bnkht Elnin, desirous to bo free from 
tho cares of government, entrusted to his brother Snfdnr KMu, for- 
merly liiH nail, or deputy, all tho cxecutivo power. This change does 
not seem to hnvo improved tho position of tho English. One of tho 
first nets of tho now governor was to seize a native merchant in Eng- 
lish cmbloy, and lefuso to pay any attention to tho remonstrances 
of tho English chief and council. This was followed in 1745 by an 
attack upon three of tho English factors, ono of whom had in sclf- 
defenco shot at, but missed a dangerous dog. After firing the shot, 
tho factors were ivnylnid by thirty of the governor’s retainers, and so 
badly beaten that tlio lives of all tbreo wero in danger. In spito of 
promises, no redress for this oulrngo was given. In tho following 
year (1746, Angust 28th) Teg-batht Kb Cm died of dysentery at tho 
ngc of eighty. ‘The common people deeply bewailed tlio los3 of a 
ruler who had trentod thorn with singular indulgence, and for tho 
greator part of his lifo spent freely amongst thorn tho sums ho had 
oxtrnct cd by violcnco from the rich. His lovo of magnificence, and a 
certain jovial humour, excused his crimes, and long after his death 
men pointed with ndmiration to tho imposing palace he lmd built and 
the gnrden he had laid out nt a cost of £50,000 ’ (Rs. 5,00,000). 

Europeans InSnrst, As regards tho position of tho European settlers at Surat under 
1733-1747. Tog-baklit Khun, it will bo scon from tlio details given nbovo that' 
nouo of tlicin lmd as yet made any attempt to obtain a share in tho 
government of tho city. By tho active help they had brought to 

Tlio Engliili. tlioir ally Teg-bahlit Ivhfin in 1731, tho English lind gained tlio 
highest position nmong the Europeans in Surat; and, in spite of tho 
fnuuro of their attempt to procuro tho post of ndmirals of tho fleet, 
they forced Tog-bakht Khan to observe tiioir charter privileges and 
to refrain from injuring their dependents. The trade of tho factory 
would seem, on tho whole, tohavo been prosperous. In 1741 tho 
factors wrote, ‘our business goes on without impediment, and wo hope 
it will not bo othorwiso, ns wo sbnll only confine ourselves to our 
own sphere, and pot the least jnterforowith any transactions relativo 
to government further than ’isapporting your honour’s privileges 
when called in question. ’* ' * - ' 

'But though outwardly this was a. time of considerable prosperity 

tho interests of tho English’ company suffered rnnch by the dis- 
honesty of their servants. About 178G, when Lowther was fetch- 


1 Bom. Qaar, Her," IV., 220. 
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nt Surat, the Bombay Government, suspecting (lint nil xrnq not right 
in Lis management of affairs, determined to send Mr. Braddyl, 
ono of tb«'ir council, t*> Surat with tin* temporary tilL* of ‘super- 
visor of English t ratio/ ami with nuthority to suspend Lowllier 
from otliro. L'lwther was nt tiist blustering, insolent, ami abusive. 
But finding resistance vain, ho resigned Ins pod, and on tho 10th 
Fobnviry 1 Tdfi delivered over chart'.; of the factory to his .second in 
council. Mr. Hope. The members of council would give no infornntion 
again ■■'t their chief. Hut from native .sources .sufficient evidence was, 
in n few days, collected to make out a ease against Low! her. It was 
proved from hi’ own books that he had made false entries in tho 
accounts of hit private trade, as nl-n, with Robinson's assistance, 
in the books of the factory. The cn*e ngninst him and his friends 
was so clear that nt last they lost heart, nml instead of repairing 
to Bombay, according to tin' president's order, secretly ub-conded 
to Madras, where they remained in concealment for n slmit time, nml 
then made the best of their wny to Ragland. This conspiracy was 
general. All the senior factors were guilty of connivance, mo-t of 
pntlicipilion. The court of directors, (her. fore, ordered that Bcnry 
Lonther, Jmues Hope, John Robinson, Daniel limes, James 
llninsden, and II mill Taudin, should he dismissed the service, 
although they afterwards suffered Hope and Tarnlin fo return. 
Lntnbton, who had been In fore suspended from the semen nml 
again restored, avns appointed chief ut Surat. But the characters 
of tho company’s servants at this time we-c «o equivocal that tlicir 
tenure of office was very nncert lin. Lnmhtoa was in his turn n tinned 
of having purloined some jewels which hml been deposited with 
him in pledge, and disingenuous were bi« replies to the questions 
addressed to him on the subject, tlmt tho government were strongly 
convinced of his guilt. On this nnd other accounts lie was, in 1 7;SP, 
dismissed from the service. Jn consequence of fhe-o irregularities 
the court of directors passed a M.mding order that for the futuro 
tlioir money thouhl he kept in a ehc-t with tlireo locks; tlmt tho 
chief nnd the two next members of council should each have a key ; 
that every month the cash should he counted in the presence of tho 
whole council, nnd the balance reguhrly entered in the official booln 
or the establishment. 1 

"With the Butch the period of Teg-bakht Ivlifiu’s rule would seem 
to linvo been a time of depression. In public matters they played a 
p irt subordinate to the English. At tho same time their trade wn«s 
failing, in virtue of their command of the supply of spices, they 
were able to maintain extremely high rates of profit. Bui fo greatly 
lmd tho demand fallen off, tlmt in 17-10 ' the real average nnnunl 
money gain scarcely came to ono-fiftli part of their former prefits.' 5 

During the lniter part of this period the Dutch company would 
Eccin to Imro been but little rnoro fortunate than tho English in 


1 Surat Di-.ry of ICtti MawlrlTIl.— bom. Quur. JU v.; IV. , 

» Stavf.rinu». HI., 113. Tho mo M fircfit on the finer sjiic-cs is paid nt this time to 
' have ticca ns high ns 2,400 per cent, but the falling off in tho consumption of apiec i 
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Chapter V- the conduct of its servants. Soon after Lowther had been ejected 
— (1736) for bis defalcations in the English factory, the Dutch 

Eishtfy - discovered that their director. Mynheer Phonsen, owed £13,500 
1733-1759. (Rs. 1,35,000) to the company, which he had no means of paying. 
Europeans in Surat, At first be was permitted to resign quietly. Bat as he was after- 
1733-1747. ’ wards suspected of having concealed his property, he was expelled, 

and died soon after under the protection of the English. Still 
worse were the distractions of the Dutch in Surat four years after 
The Dutch. (1 740), when Mynheer Van den Laer, a member of tbe council, was 

accused of fraud by the secretary, and absconded. Two months 
later Mynheer Van den Berg, chief of affairs for Mocha, also fled 
from justice, and sought refuge with the English factors at Surat. 
The English refused to give him up, and within three months more 
the director of the Surat factory was expelled by his subordinates. In 
connection with these misdeeds of their servants, the Dutch factors 
complained bitterly of the conduct of the English receiving with open 
arms their criminals and deserters. 1 


The French. 


Surat factions, 
1746-1759. 


Beeler Khin, 
1746-1747- 


In the struggles at Surat, the French and Portuguese took no 
active part. With their conquests on the Madras coast, the impor- 
tance of the French factory at Surat would seem to have declined. 2 

The chief events in the faction fights in Surat between tbe death 
of Teg-bakht KMn (1746) and the capture of Surat by tbe English 
(1 759) were : 1747, the succession of Safdar KMn, brother to Teg- 
bakht Khan, to be governor of tbe city, and* of Wakbar Khan, son 
to Safdar KMn, to be commandant of the castle ; 1748, the defeat of 
Safdar and Wakhar Khan by Mia Achan, son-in-law to Teg-bakht 
KMn ; 1751, the defeat of Mia Achan, Sidhi Masud gains command 
of the castle, Safdar Khan returns as governor of the city; 1757, 
Safdar Khan is succeeded by Fans Khiin ; 1758, Mia Achan re- 
turns and defeats Faris Khan ; 1759, the English capture Surat. 
Two points deserve notice in these struggles : i, that (1747) the 
MaratMs acquired a share in the city revenues ; and ii, that the 
English and Dutch, with the view of gaining a position of com- 
mand in the city, fought against each other as partizans of the rival 
candidates. 

On the death of Teg-bakht Khan, his second brother, Begler or 
Azarat KMn, the governor of the castle, seized the reins of office, 
though professing to remain in power only until the emperor’s 
pleasure should be known. Begler’s tenure of power was brief. 
He also having reached the age of eighty, died early in the following 
year (1747, February). On Begler’s death he was succeeded by the 
third brother, Safdar Khan! 


at this time, hoth in Asia and Europe, would seem to have been due to other causes 
than the high prices charged by the Dutch.— Macpherson, 103, . 

1 Surat Diary, 1735 and 1736, and 13th October 1742. Courts’ Letters, dated 5th 
October 1737, and 18th March 1743; and Consultation Book, 19th January 1746.— ' 
Quoted in Bom. Quar. Bev., IV., 206-210. 


9 In a list of the French possessions in Indi 
factory at Surat.— Milburn’s Or. Com., I., 3y0. 
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On entering npon office as governor of the oity, Safdar Klin Chapter V. 
appointed Ms son, Wakhar Khan, to command the castle. Bat among History- 

the other members of the family, who hod received a share of the ; ' 

late Teg-bakht Khan’s fortune, was a certain Syed Mia Achan, or 1735-1759. 

Mai-nd-din Khan, who had married the daughter of Teg-hakht Khan , Safdar Kta, 

This Syed had the support of his wife's mother, a rich and ambi- 1747- 
tious woman, and with the help of her partisans, and of one Ali 
Newaa Khan, a relation of his own, was able to colloct a party strong 
enough to winfov himself eommandof the ciiltleand drive out Wakhar 
Khan. Not content with the command of the castle, Mia Aohan de- 
termined, if possible, to oust Safdar Khan from the government of 
the city. With this object, he entered into negotiations with the 
Marattius, ongaging,if his attempt succeeded, to giveDamaji Gaokw&r 
the one-fonrth share of the revenues of Surat. The Marathds agree- 
ing to this proposal, Safdar Kh.ln was defeated and fled to Tatna in 
nriigriilfj! Sind. 

The issue of the first of the contests (1748) among the mem- Mu Acta, 
hors of the family of Teg-bakht Khdn was, therefore, to unite in tho 1748-1751. 
hands of Mia Achan the command both of tho city and of the castle. 

The accounts of travellers who visited Surat about this time, would 
seem to show that thesa struggles wore little moro than street 
fights. Each 1 of tho rivals raised as many troops as ho could. With 
these he cantoned and intronchod himself in his houses and gardens, 
and from time lo time endeavoured to surprise or drive away his op- 
ponents. During theso hostile operations, which were not attended slltoof Surat . 
with any great loss of lifo, tho inhabitants were content with shutting 1745, * 
the gates of the town nearest to tho scene of action, and continued 
to go about their ordinary affairs without fear of being pillaged. Nay, 

1 they were sure of receiving compensation whenever any chance injury 
was done. Trade suffered no interruption. 

As was the case in 1731, tho English and Dutch took an active English «ml Dutch, 

f iart in the struggle for succession. But on this occasion they no 1748-1751. 
onger acted together, but became partisans of tho rival competitors. 

Each of them notonly furnished his ally with ammunition and funds, 
hut, intrenching themselves in their factories, they fought against 
each othor, though not openly at war. In tho state of parties as thoy 
Btood in 1748, when Safdar Khan was expelled from the government 
of the city and forced to retiro to Sind, tho English favoured Mia 
Aohan, tho successful competitor, and the Dutch supported Safdar 
Khan and his son Wakhar Khfn. In 1751 Wakhar Klmn returned 
to Surat, and, by promising to grant him half of the city revenues, 
won over Ddtnaji Gaekwarto his sido. Mia Achan, unable to resist 
this increased force, was driven from the government of the city and 
md to take refuge in tho castle. This command, too, ho soon lost, 
brin tho samo year (1751) tho Sidhisont somo cruisers to the Tapti 
5 recover tlioilcet subsidy which the Surat government had failed to 
ay him. These ships reaching Surat just beforo the buret of tho 
iny season, under the plea of stress of weather, remained in the 


Craten Niebuhr's Travels (1704), in^nkertou's Voyages, X., 214 216. 
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TApti until their leader Sidlii Mosud found an opportunity of seizing 
the castle. 1 The Sidlii and tho Dutch now united in recalling Safdar 
KMn from Sind. On again resuming charge of tlio city in 1751 
Safdnr Khan was able to induce DArnaji GAckwAr to accept of the 
one-third sharo in tho revenue of the city instead of the onc-half 
"Wakhar Khan had agreed to give him. Mia Acban, ousted from 
both his commands, was forced to leavo Surat and seek rofugo with 
liis allies, tho English, in Bombay. 8 

On learning of the defeat of their faction at Surat, the English and 
tho Peshwa joined togothor in a schemo for ousting tho Sidlii and 
Safdar KkAn from Surnt, and for dividing between themselves the 
command of tho city. Tho English engaged to equip a fleet and 
attack Surat from tlio river, while tho Peshwa sent an army under 
ItngliunAthrAv to act on the land sido. These preparations camo to 
nothing. The Mnrnthn army, urgently required in tho Deccan, was ' 
recalled, and tho English failing in an attempt to induce Nek A'lam 
Khan, tho rulov of Broach, to join with them iu their designs on 
Surnt, were forced to rotiro to Bombny. 3 About tho Eamc time the 
Pcsliwa obtained from tho GAckwAr the one-lmlf share of his interest 
in tho rovenucs of Surat, and so was less disposed to join with tho 
English iu any attempt on the city. In consequence of this at Snrat 
English interests suffered severely. Their gardons and cattle wore 
taken from them, and tho factors placed in confinement So entirely 
did Mr. Lambe, tho head of tho English factory, admit his dofeat, that 
in November 1751 ho, under the influcnco of the Dutch, signed a 
treaty with Safdnr Khan aud the Sidlii Mnsnd, under tho terms of 
which lie agreed to send from Snrat nil the soldiers in the company’s 
service, Europeans as well ns Indians. 1 This treaty was, however, 
ropudiuted by tho Bombny Government, and in its place, in 1/52, 
a fresh set of articles was drawn lip, nnder' which their property 
was to bo restored, and tlio English paid a sum of £20,000 
(Its, 2,00,000) for tho expense they had incurred in tho strug- 
gles and tlio loss sustained at their custom-house. 5 To pay this 
English indemnity, a special one per cent, Or cltolrn, cess was levied 
on all Iliudu and on almost all Musalmdn traders. Armenians, Jews, 
nnd all Europeans trading under charter privileges would seem to 
liavo been exempted. The lovy of this special cess was continued 
till 1768, when the payment of tho English indemnity was completed 
and tho ohargo abolished. 0 

A t Smut during tho next four years Sidlii Mnsnd, a man of great 
ability, while continuing on friondly terms with Safdar Khan and 
tho Dutch, is said to hqvo -drawn into liis own hands tho entire man- 
agement of tho city. ' lie died in 1750, leaving a young son, Ahmad 


. 1 Grant Duff, ll., DO and CO. 

" * Stardriiinfl, III , 02. ’ 

■ ? Aitcliiron, V.I,,2ir>, «' >. . ' 

* Aitchison, VI., 2IS. So keenly did Hr. Lanibo fed tho failure of his plans and 

-tno ccnsuro of the Bombay Government that ho committed suicide. . 

* At tli it fctmo tlio rates paid by Hindu merchants amounted to seven per cent,-, 

by Mus^IiuAds, ^ except some favoured individuals, to 4 i percent j by Armenians to 
*ht and by c' Europeans to 2f per cent.— Surat Hauers, 267-205, 
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K&.hn by name. Disputes soon arose, and before the end of 1757 
Surat was again disturbed by hostile factions, the Sidhi and the 
Dutch struggling for power with the English and Snfdar Khan. At 
this time, hoping to secure for himself the government of the oity, a 
certain Ali Nawaz Khan, who had hitherto sided with the ruling 
nawab Snfdar Khan, now went over to the Sidhi and Dutch faction. 
Upon this Safdar Khdn, who had no direct heir, transferred his favour 
■from Ali Nawaz Khan to one Paris Khdn, who had also gained the 
support both of the Mardthds and of the English. At the same 
time (1657) the nawab, on the condition that they should expel the 
Sidhi from the castle, offered to make over to the English the com- 
mand of the fleet. Rut this offer was not accepted. 

In January 1758 Safdar Khan died, and was succeeded in his gov- 
ernment of Surat by Ali Nawaz Khdn, Ahmad Khan the Sidhi, conti- 
nuing, commander of the castle. On the accession of Ali Nawaz Khdn, 

• the party in Surat, who supported his rival Paris Khan, proposed to 
Mr. Ellis, the chief of the English factory, that Fsiris Khan should 
be appointed governor of the oity, and that the English company 
should undertake the command of the castlo and the management of 
the fleet. • If the English undertook the management of the fleet, the 
supporters of Pdris Khdn guaranteed for a term of five years an 
annual payment of £20,000 (Its. 2,00,000). In consequonco of these 
proposals a treaty was, in March 1758, arranged between the English 
company and Faria Khdn, under the terms of which it was agreed : 
i, that the English should establish Paris Khdn in the position of 
governor of Burnt ; ii, that the English should obtain command 
of tho castlo and should hold three of the city gates ; iii, that 
Paris -Khan should bear the expenses of tho war, and, besides, pay a 
sum of £20,000 (Rs. 2,u0,000) ns a donation to the European troops. 
No action was, however, taken on this treaty in consequence, it would 
seem, of an anxiety on the part of the Bombay government not to 
offend the Mardthds. 1 Meanwhile, before the end of 1758, Mia 
Achau, who had, since his expulsion from tho command of the castle 
by the Sidhi Masud in 1751, been living in Bombay, returned to 
Surat, and, with the support of the Sidhi Ahmad Khan and his 
own influence with certain members of the family of tho late 
Teg-bakht Khdn, in December 1758 expelled Ali Nawdz Khdn 
from the government of the oity, and established himself in his 
place. Soon after this occurred (January, 1759), the Government 
of Bombay wore - strengthened by tho presence of ^ a squadron 
of men-of-war under Admiral Pocock, who offered, in the event 
of any active measures being Undertaken, to reinforce the eom- 
' pany's armament with two ships. Mr. Spencer, who bad mean- 
while, on the death oLMr. Ellis (1758), succeeded to the chief slup 
in Surat, forwarded to Bombay a detailed account of the state of 
affairs in that city. Prom Mr. Spencer's account it appeared that 
the Si dhi Ahmad Khdn was all powerful in Surat, leaving to Mia 


i The object of this treaty was frustrated by the Mardthds sending their agentto 
tho Bombay .Government to hurt that they meant to attack Bassein, and probably 
Bombay,— Grant Buff, II., 115, 
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Achan not so much as tho nomination of tho officers properly be- 
longing to him. That, moreover, the two rulere distrusted each 
other, ns the Sidhi suspected Mia Achan of corresponding with the 
JInrathds. At tho same time the government of the city was bad, 
and the traders, fearing above all things that the Maratbfis might 
step in, petitioned tho English chief to take command of tho castlo 
and fleet. Trusting to this feeling in their favour, and strengthen- 
ed by the presence of tho squadron of men-of-war, tho Government 
of Bombay determined to make an attempt to oust the Sidhi from 
Snrat and gain his place as commanders of tho castlo. 1 With tho 
object of prerenting tho Marathds from taking a part in tho strugglo, 
the Bombay government took tho precaution of drawing np certain 
articles, under which tho Mar.Uhas agreed : i, that on account of tho 
ruin to trade caused by his commnnd of tho castlo, tho Sidhi should 
bo turned out of Surat ; ii, that tho English should tnko possession 
and have tho sole command of tho Surat castlo ; iii, that tho English 
should havo tho solo power of appointing tho govornor of Snrat 
city ; iv, that tho subsidy for -tho fleet (tanhha) should bo divided 
into three shares, one for the English, ono for the Pesliwa, and ono 
for tlio nawab of Surat; v, tliat tho Mnruthits should not take part 
in nny quarrels or disputes that might arise in Surat. On hearing 
.of tho determination of tho Bombay govornment, tlio chief members 
of tho English factory at Snrat, with the exception of Mr. Erskino, 
for whoso safety tliq English had a hostage m tho person of Mia 
Achan’s son, left Snrat and went to the bar of tho Tapti. Somo 
delay took place in despatching troops from Bombay, and it was not 
till tho loth February (1759) that the body of land forces, consisting 
of eight hundred European, one thousand fivo hundred native infan- 
try, and a dotachment of royal artillery, nrrived off tho mouth of the 
Tapti. Captain Maitland, of tho royal artillery, was in charge of tho 
land forces, and Captain Watson, of tho company’s mnrine, in com- 
mand of tho armed vessels. Tlio strength of tho enemy wns esti- 
mated at about two thousand Musnlmdns, Hindus, Arabs, Pathdns, 
and others in tho service of tho Sidhi, and tho nnwnb’s corps four 
thousand strong. There was always, however, tlio further risk that 
the nawab, or the Sidhi, mistrusting their own strength, might fly to 
tho desporato resource of calling in tho Marathds, 

Tho troops were landed at Dontilanri, 2 about nino miles from Snrat, 
and remained thoro for a few days for refreshment. They then 
marched against Snrat from the south-west. On npproacliing the 
town. Captain Maitland fonqd that some of the Sidhi’s people had 
taken post in tho French garden, on tlio left bank of the Tapti, about 
a quarter of a mile to tho west of tho outer wall, and from this they 
•were dislodged only .after a hot dispute of four hours, in which 
twenty men wore lost on the side of tlio English. Captain Mnitlnnd 
then directed tho 'engineer todook out for a proper placo for a bat- 


* Tlio immediate ground? for tho English expedition against Surat were: i, that tho 
Eidhi's people hod (1768) insulted some Englishmen and refused rediess; ii, that tho 
Sidhi hud proved himself unfit for his post as admiral, Icing nnable to hold his own 
against the Mnrithn fleet.— Select Committee. Nawib of Surat's Treaty Bill, 10-U, 

* rrohably Duran?, 
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tery, which was erected during the niglit, and for four days a brisk 
fire was kept up from two twenty-four-pounders and one thirteen 
inch inortar. The Sidlii’s forces, driven within the outer wall, had 
taken possession of the Sidlii garden, the present court-house, and the 
Englisn and Dutch wharfs immediately above, securing them with 
works and strong pullisades. After this continued firing without any 
apparent effect. Captain Maitland called a council of war, composed of 
military and marine officers, when they concerted a plan for a general 
attack, and resolved to carry it into execution noxt morning. Owing 
to the delay in their arrival from Bombay, the spring-tides had been 
lost, and the large ships were therefore of no use. 'J ho company’s grab 
of twenty guns and four bomb-ketches wore warped up tho river 
daring tho night, and in the morning anchored opposite tho Dutch 
wharf. Then n general attack began from tho vessels and a battery, 
under cover of which about eight o’clock tho boats put off, and lnnded 
the troops near the English garden. After a slight resistance tho 
Sidhi’s forces took to flight, leaving tho English troops in posses- 
sion of tho outer town. In this attack the military were much 
assisted by tho conduct and gallant hchavionr of Captain Watson. 

The inner town nnd tho castle hod still to ho taken. In order to 
attack them both at once, three mortars wero planted at tho distance 
of about seven hundred yards from tho castle and five hundred yards 
from the wall of the inner town. About six in the morning the mor- 
tars began to piny very briskly, nnd continued firing till two tho next 
morning. Tlio cnnnonndo and bombardment put tho besieged into 
such n consternation that they never returned one gun. During tho 
attack several messages passed between tho principal persons in tho 
town and Mr. Spencor, tho chief of tho English company. Every 
effort was made to induce the friends of Fdris Khdn to place 
him in charge of tho city. But, after two days, tho wish of 
the people seemed to he that Mia Achnn should continue governor 
of the city, and Fdris Khdn bo appointed his dopnty. It was, there- 
fore, proposed to Mia Aclmn and his party, that on condition that 
F.iris Khdn was mado deputy governor, nnd the English establish- 
ed in the possession of tho castlo and the fleet subsidy, that Min 
Achan should ho continued ns governor of tho city. Min Aclmn 
accepted these terms, and on tho 4th March 1 759 tho agreement was 
concluded. Upon this Mia Achan opened tho Mecca gato in tho 
inner wall, nnd the Sidlii, judging that further resistance was useless, 
agreed to give up the castle. His pcpple wore allowed to march 
out with their arms nnd accoutrements, find also to tako away their 
valuable effects, including even the common furniture of their houses. 
These changes wore effected with the grdntos't regularity, and tho 
English wore peaceably put in possession V>f tho fcastlo and subsidy. 
Tho killed and wounded on the side of tho English did not 'amount 
to more than ono hundred Europeans. 1 


1 This account of tho capture of Surat is t alien from tho Surat Papers, 66-59, and 
from Stavoriuns, 111., 33-39 Stavorinus, 37, states that ono of the Sulhi officers was 
paid by tho English to arrange that no rcsistanco should lie mado to the English on 
their attack on the'castle. He hints also that tho same means wore used to prevent 
Mr. Taillcfort, the director of tho Dutch company, from joining to the strogglo. 
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Section IV. — English Ascendancy (1759-1876). 

Tho period that 1ms passed since the capture of Surat by the 
English in 1759 contains two sections, — tho first, lasting from 1759 
to tho closo of the eighteenth century, when the governors of Surat, 
though appointed by tho English, still to some extent held a position 
of nominal independence ; the second, sinco 1800, when tho whole 
hurdon of tho administration was taken over by tho English. 

The forty years of divided rulo at Surat with the English in com- 
mand of tho castle, and a nominally independent govomor in 
charge of tho city, compri.so two periods of nearly equal length. The 
first, from 1700 to 1 780, a time of nctivo trade, when tho city, increas- 
ing in size, is spoken of (1772) asono of tho groatost emporiums 
of trade in India. 1 * 3 Tho remaining twenty years, n time of decline 
in tho fortunes of tho city, ending in tho transfor of the greater pnrt 
of its foreign trade to Bombay.- Tho chief ‘causes of tho prosperity 
of Surat during tho first of those periods would seem to linvo been 
its supovior ordor and security, ns compared with the stato of tho dis- 
tricts of northern Gujarat and tho sudden development of a great 
export trade in raw cotton to China.® Towards the closo of tho cen- 
tury, besides tho goncral disorder over almost tho whole of Indin, the 
anarchy, in Persia 1 and Arabin, and tho repeated wars in Europe, 
two locnl events, the storm of 1782 and tho famine of 1790, combined 
to hnsten tho declino of Surat’s prosperity. 

During this term of forty years (1759-1800) there wore altogether 
four city° governors or nnwabs in Surat. Of these, the first wns Mia 
Aclinn, who, being governor when tho English obtained the command 
of the castle,® was continued by them in chargo of tho city till 
his death in 17G3 (Eobruary 27th). Tho next govomor wns Kutb- 
ud-din, tho son of Min Achnu, who, on his appointment by the Bom- 
bay Government, without wniting for tho patent of the court of 
Dolhi, assumed offico with the title of Mir Hafiz-ud-din Ahmad 


1 Forbes' Or. Mem , L, 145. 

•* Surat Papers, 278. .... , 

3 >pi 1Q c mort of raw cotton to China dates from about tho year 1 , <0, when, m con- 
sequence of a scarcity of grain, the Chinese government issued n decree forbidding the 
cultivation of cotton. -In 1777 so important was this trade that, on an average, thirty 
shins a voir, of from 500 to 1,030 tons each, sailed from Sarat nnd Bombay to China. 
(Parsons 261.) Towards tho closo of tho century this trado foil off. The Suratcot- 
’ M 7 R 7 i ercatly adulterated that much of it sont by tho company to Chinn 
remained unsohi.CHovirsTours ; Bom. Govt. Sol , No. XVI., Now Serfes, 132.) The 
ruTinosn main be^an to grow thcir'own cotton, and, nt tho snmo time, Bengal had 
gSS? ^formidable rival to Bombay. -Milbnm's Or Com., I.. 218 
‘ One of tho greatest bloup.to Surat trade was tho capture of Bnssorah by tbe 
•Persians (Anrit 177G). ,! Tho trad!) from Saint to that port has ceased,” wrote Parsons 
K. 1777 ''nor "he adds, " wiiUi bo rooewod until, by some revolution in Perrin, tho 
■-Turks become mistera of it again!' 1 — l’arsons, 2G2. . .. cat 

■ a The nosition of the English ns commanders of Surat castlo wns confirmed by the 
fnlhrtrinn ordors from tho court of Delhi : i, an order, or/mdm! hukam, under tho 
of tho nawrtb rider of tho court of Delhi, directing Mr. Spencer to tnko 
Sreoftho Surat eastlc, nnd of tho preservation of trado in Surat seas; ii, 1739, 
oath an order from thohigh steward, or Lhmtdman, committing the chargo 
oTth^ king’s "fleet to tho company ;iu, 1769, September 4tb an impo^nl talent, i' 
i-vesting tho company with tho command of tho casUejiv, 1,59. September 
•jSth an oX fo? tho regJla/ payment of a yearly subsidy of £20,000 (Es. 2,00,000) 
towards tho maintenance of the fleet. 
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KMn Bahfidur. On this occasion (1764) fclio agent of tlio governor Chapter V. 

of Surat was recalled -from Delhi, and all connection with the court . 

of tho great Moghal ceased. 1 Hafiz-ud-din continned in office for History, 
twenty-seven years, and died in 1 790. On the death of Hafiz-ud-din, 1750-1870. 
the governor-general of the English company, deciding that he had a Governors of Surat, 
claim, on tho ground of inheritance, chose Nizam-ud-din, the eldest 1750-1800. 
son of Hafiz-ud-din, as the next governor. Contrary to the practico 1 JBlJ Ac ) ian 
on a former occasion, application was made to the court of Delhi for a ' 1750 - 1703 . 

patent in favour of Nizam-ud-din. But no patent was granted, and, n. Hafiz-ud-din, 
after waiting for two years, Nizdm-ud-din was installed governor by 1703-1700. 
order of tho English. Nizam-ud-din remained in office for nine years, in. NizAm-ud-din, 
dying in 1799 (January 8th). Nizdm-ud-din left an infant son, but 1790-17 JO. 
the child survived his father only by about a month. It was then IV. Nasir-ud-din, 
arranged with Nasir-ud-din," the brother of the late nawdb, that ho 
should receive from the British the title of natvnb, and with it a yearly 
revenue of £10,000, and one-fifth more of the surplus net revenue of 
tho city. At the same time all the powers of the governor of the city 
were to vest in the English. 

During the whole of this period, though the management of Surat 
was nominally in the hands of the city governor, so entirely did all 
power centre in the English that, in 1774, a Dutch traveller wrote: 

“ The English give laws to all, neither Europeans nor Indians can do 
anything without their special approbation. The governor of the 
city does not in this respect differ from the lowest inhabitant. He 
must obey their commands, although they show him externally some 
honour, and will not in public allow that ho is subservient to them.” 2 
It was by their favonr that, in 1759, Mia Achan wbb continued in his 
office ns governor, Mia Achan’s successor, Mir Hafiz-ud-din, owed 
his appointment (1764) entirely to tho English. Two years later the 
English chief, Mr. Hodges, dissatisfied with the state of the city, 
was able ‘ in a manner to compel the nawab 1 to unite with himself 
in tho administration of the city two nominees of the English chief. 3 * 
Again, in 1767 (April 4th), the Bombay Government received instruc- 
tions from the court of directors to keep the power of the governor 
of Surat city within as narrow bounds as possible without offending 


1 Surat Papers, 75. Thoro wctc three other candidates for the office of governor : 
(1) FAris Klian,’ tho deputy governor ; (2) Aii Nawaz ICidn, a former governor who, 
in 175S, wns ousted hy alia Achan } (3) a certain Nur-ud-din Ali KhAn. 

» StavorinuujIII., 69. Parsons (1777) says, "the government of Suratis, withreason, 
called double. For instance, should the French, Portuguese, or^Dutch ask for altera- 
tion of duties or increase of privileges, if tho English chief is disinclined to grant their 
request he tells them to ask tho nawAb, at tho same time communicating to the nawab 
what answer ho is to give." "Thoy oil, "ho ajlds, " understand the farco. (Parsons, 
230.) So also Niebuhr (1703), " the English are tho actual sovereigns of Surot. They 
beep the nan-Ab of the city in a state of absolute dependence. (Pinkellton s Voyages, 
X., 215.) Two incidents show how entirely, in 1777, tho'English controlled the 
actions of tlio nnwAb. In February 1777 the nawAb informed tho English chief that 
he intended to receive a visit from the Dutch director, Mr. Van-de-Graaf. But on the 
ground that thcro was no precedent for Buch a meeting, his reqncst was rercsen. 

About tho same time certain French ordnance and military stores which the >Jowa 

had allowed to be lauded were, by order of tho English chief, rcslnppcd. becret 
Diaries, 1877. 

, 5 Surat Papors, 470, 
n 705— 17 
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lijnt/ 1 and in tlio next your (1 7i’>8, March 2r*llj) n ere lemindrd flint 
' in gicnt measure tin* imlo nmimgrimiil, or,nt least, tlio superintcnd- 
enry of tlio city belonged to the English/* 

Daring tlio term of double government (17 'jO-ISOO) few events of 
general inlere-t took piece nt Smut. Iti 1771 mi Kngli<h expedition 
wits rent from finrnt against tlio city of Broach. lint the nrmnge- 
njeiil.H were iH-pbinii'sJ, and the of tempt feilcd. lu 1775 on English 
force under Colonel Kcatingo arrived nt Surat, ivnd ulong with their 
nllv, Kaglmimthrav or lhiglioha, ndvnnretl to Cnmhay. In 1770 
Baghoba again retired to Snmt, nml remained there for ft time under 
English protection. The next Attempt of the English (1776) to 
cii Force Jfnghunnthniv's claims ujwn l’ooim ended in tlio capitulation 
ol Wnrgaon (177P, .Imnmry). In consequence of this disaster 
Coioite! Goddard, munitioned fotlie help of the Bombay Government, 
arrived in Sural. ( 1 77P, J'ebrnnry 2Cth). a In the following year, on 
neeouut of tho discovery of n treacherous correspondence with the 
agents of Nana Fnrnnvis, measures were adopted to prevent the Dutch 
from again taking any part in the affairs of Surat. 4 About tlioeamo 
time (1760, January), on tho commencement of hostilities against tho 
MnrAthns, Mr. Bothhun.tho English chief, occupied tho Pcshwa's dis- 
tricts near Surat.' And very shortly nflcrwnrds (1780, February 
lfllli), on tho fall of Ahniodiibad, in return for the gKint of tlio 
JV-Iiwa’h territories north of the Main', Fatesing Giiek war ceded to tho 
Knglish his share in the districts smith of tho Tiipti. At Surat tho 
timely arrival from Bombay of a body of European troops freed tho 
city from tlio alarm to winch tlio rninourcd advance of Sindia'to seize 
the person of Itaghoba had riven rise. South of Snrat the country 
was ravnged liy a body of Mnmthtis. This force had been stationed 
in tho Konknii, nnd, in tho absence of tho British troops in northern 
Gnjnriil, enmo plundering northwards ns far ns tho city walls. To free 
tho country from these invaders, a detachment under the command 
of Lieutennnt Welsh, an officer of the Bengal cavalry, wns sent from 
Rural. This expedition wns most successful. They surprised tho 
Mnriitlm camp, killed upwards of a hundred of the enemy, mortally 
wounded their lender Gnncslipant, took his guns, three in number, 
and carried off the whole of his baggage (1 780, March 23rd). " Tho 

inhabitants,” wrote Air. Welsh, " seem exceedingly linppy, and ura 
coining in from all qunrlors.' Welsh, then, advancing southward 
reduced Pnrnom,Bngwlirn, nnd Indegnrli, three forts in the neighbour- 
hood of Daman much desired by tlio Bombay G overnmont. 0 The dis- 
tricts flontb of Surat did not long remain in tho hands of tlio British. 
tJnder tho terms of tho treaty of Siilbni (1782-1783) all Gujarat 
territory acquired by tho British since 1775‘ wns restored to the 


. ; Surat Paper*, 75. 

* Snrat Papers, 73. 

* Grant Hull, II., 270. 

* Grant Duff, II., 2SG, 
» Grant DnfT, II., 247. 
» Giant Puff, II., 293. 
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JMaratlius. 1 Prom this time till tlie close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury iho districts originally subordinate to Surat remained, ns before, 
.distributed between the Peshwa and the Gaekwdr. 3 In 1782 Surat 
was visited by it" storm sd severe that great part of the buildings of 
the city were destroyed. Though suffering from the decay of the spice 
trade with Java, and from the loss of its commerce with the Persian 
Gulf, Surat was to some extent able for a time to recover from this 
disaster. But a few years later the famine of 1 790 still further im- 
poverished tko city, and a European war increased the difficulty and 
dangers of its foreign trade. With the decay of its commerce the 
revenues of the city declined. The nnwdb, trusting to the English for 
protection, reduced the. strength of his armed force and of his police, 
and made little nttomp't to protect the city or maintain order within 
its walls. So entirely had he lost control of the city, that in 1795, 
though a fierce religious fight between Ilindus and Muhammadans 
raged for many days, no effort was made to restore order or to punish 
the offenders. As the nawdb had ceased to do his part in managing 
the city, and ns tho share of the revenues originally assigned to them 
was insufficient to meet the charges which the entire protection of 
tho city entailed, the English, in 1800, took ndvantngo of tho failure 
of direct heirs to assume tho undivided government of Surat.* 

During tho early part of this period (1759-1 780) Surat is described 
as ' gay, prosperous, and one of tho principal cities of India.’ 1 At the 
mouth of the Tdpti, the bar was in the fair season (October to May) 
generally crowded with merchant ships from all the commercial 
nations of Europe and Asia* At Surat itself the river was thronged 
' by vessels, and its banks were busy with ship-building. 0 Round tho 
city tho country was fertile and highly cultivated, and on all sides it 
was approached c by avenues planted with shady trees.’ 7 Prom the 
river the city looked bright and lively. Tho French lodge and garden, 
tho English and Dutch wharfs, and tho venerable castle wore gay 
with many and" different coloured lings. 8 Between tho double row 
of the city walls tho space, with very few houses, was given np to large 
dwellings and rich gardens.’ 8 


1 Grant Doff, IT., 324. 
s Surat Papers, Cl and ICS. 

3 Surat Papere, 447. 

* Forties’ Or. Mem., I., 243. Compare Auquehl do Perron,, who (1768) calls Surat 
mo of the largest and most populous towns of Indio. — K&wasji’s Translation, II. 

6 Forbes’ Oh Mem., I., 245. 

® Forbes' Or. Mem., 1., 248. ^ t - 

7 of these, to the west, was tho Pumas road passing into the cifcy through the Mecca 

. . -it it. nntnrin rr- +Virnn rrli flin Snrara fi • to tllQ COS* 


row and closely Sid ££ Wmding Stavorinus-(1775)-of the • country roads in hi. 
native and pleasant island of ■Walcherau, , — Voyages, II., 461. 

6 Stavorinus, III., 162 ; Forbes’ Or. Mom., I., 245. Out of compliment to the court of 
Delhi, the English and Moghul flags were both displayed on different towera of tho 
castle ; and as admirals of the fleet tho MogliaVs standard was hoisted on tho prrnc pal 
armed ve bscIb in the Snrat station. • . , e , 

» Coratcn Niebuhr, 17G3 ; Pinherlon, X., 211. Shortly after Niobuhr visited Surat, 
the town musthavo increased in size,as Forbes (1772) says between tho outer and inner 
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Chapter V, Within tho innor wnll<t tht> markets were filled with costly mer* 

— ■ _ chnndize, and tho crowded r.t rcotf, with their rich enrringc-t and gay 

History. palanquins, were not niifrequently enlivened by tho jngcanl of a 
1759.187C. procession in honour of tho nnwiib or of the English chief. 

Aspect of tlie city, _______________________________________________ 

17SM769. 

w alii (in* many streets and houses" [rorlm’ Or. Mem., J,, 2 17); nml ftpeiN (1777) fjcoi 
tin 1 in t< run .lint.* ,jncn lH'tirrvn the two walls almost iu ttiicUy peopled a.. throlyfKlj. 

Ol tlio pvnlrns mrtiliomd in tin* t» it, six— three prii at. nml thru. Monping tulle 
linn .ll>- nrv r jk .-irili} unties il. Tin’ priv nte p-inlctix v eru : one built hy Mr.l’rire; etc at 
FulpAra, ladunping t« tho English broker mint the Dutch garden, tht lmi«t(l7C I, ofll'- 
llnnun.ni garden*, rich nml charming in nsjart. (Niibnhr, in }’inkrrton,X.,512.) 01 
tlm jmhhr garden* Hurt, Mire: 1. The Mahtnudi garden limit hy Tcg-lalsht Kbia 
( 17.1.'!. 17 W) in ifaMKatpara. This garden wax (177 1) minrotmdrdby alngh stone wdj, 
ntmnt nr|Uart< r of luilw.ur to trail, ronnil. Him in<li«ure coal third many ti.Hincr, 

Of these, into wnx of mat dimensions, uni the nit 'dirt *■ parole quarter* for orbit 
the nxwSh"* wites. In this garden wire two artificial labim, one IM fat hy ”5. (lie 
i.tlirr lift fort hy 12. At on« toilmu nliowlifiil rnaik tV iiel lilcli, On ritlernde 
of the wntirfdU fountains played tv-nns, formtngn water) ntvli. liirlnrt*di.t,ieilto 
llnwi rawin', according to the nrvun, fill.-rl with bilrami. J.-pnii s. nun i miens fiinrmi 
of nil ruiial height, elosely plxntid, nml r<> disposed n* to rcirmMc a rich Turley carpet 
(IVrhcs'Or. Mem., 1., 2V2 ) There ideastire ground* were said to lime losti.ineUlB 
of nijf< *. (Niebuhr (17filt) riy* jCoO.OOO. linki rtnn, X., OIL* ) In 1774 they lit 
nln mly Invn nlhmrd to fall into dhrrjwir. (Statnrinns’ Voyaged, JI„ 4*0,) II, Tie 
lleXt wax the Ik'^Tini SlbvbV pxrdi n, hnill hy A t.'ler of the emperor Aiitangrch alsut 
the year 1700, It wax nitosas! in Brgxmpnra, the runth-rudem division of the 
anhurhx, near theJiMr-'.ri pitr, and covered ntioiit liftc. n acres, tiie whole cnelo-rel ty 
n trail. Between 177 1 and 1777 this garden had f illm into dtpl.-rahlc decaj". Bat * 
eM lint it* Ivxl It van. in Ktavomnu 1 o]'ioion, ' for gallantry nothing lite the Batch 
giiden.' (Stavonnus' Voyage*, II., 470; III., 177.1 III. 7 ho thir.l garden wa» l.hl 
out hy the nawAli Hafir nil-din. in 1770, outride t'le KdUrgim gate to the north ef 
the city. The nan Ah railed it Alla hip, or tli" garden of (I ml. Hot in lav mg out 
the ground many houses were rlearcd away, and thej>eop!e. iliiphanml with this 
exervi«o of t»iw er, nicknamed the place JCntnml M<j, or the panlen of oppression, # 
title it still b*ar*. In 1775 this ganlin bad a ntbwn, an aviary, nod a psrtirreof 
unci fragrant tlun ere. (Matnrimix' Voyage*, II., 470) All the garden* snifered 
eel rrely in tho storm of 1782. The Maf.miuli panlen hceauie a wreck, and a wnrfc 
it wmi'nlloned to ri'irnlii. Hut licfun- tho year wax over, the Kiirojiean girdcm 
xvetu again recovering llieir loot,., aliil the 7suhi.nl hty wan alnadr rwtored toil* 
former lieanty, * The groumla were inure ertlcnml licnutifnl than the gmcrahty ef 
the Indian panlein. K mtw prufurely ndnimd v, itla tree*, rhrnlw. and llmt , rt> n ol only 
thiwefndipennin to Himhutr.o, hnl nitli «\ ery x-arii tv proenroMe from Chinn, Perrin, 
mill lluroiw. Tho nj.plo and peach (louridied with Chim.ru mxex, and orancexweiv 
intersjwrrtd with liungocn, plautainli, ami Ulmarindx.— Porhea* Or. Mem., 111., 408. 

1 Of one of thcioproccscionx, rnmuns (1777) lion left the follow inp ilewription: Tiirt 
canio liutTiKm*, then mnxic, tnnnjict’, hanthoya, drum", nml Lcttle-dnim*. on richly 
caparinoneil camels ; next, n company of Archer*, munVetcrni, a l«dy of eavairv, and 
many military olliccra rirting nlntcly etecdx. Behind the ofneem, oml Fnrrmimfed hy 
a gtianl of Imrer, aunt live elephant*, each of them hearing n mnjt njilrndid carriage 
tleeOTAted with ncatlet cloth, gold lace, and eiiiliroidery. r lho Pint mid neroml warn 
empty; in tlm tlu'rd at an tliu nawAh, and the fourth ami fifth were, liLothatno 
len'iem, only for nliow. Kelt entoa more proat oSieera, amonp them • Charles 
Mouchicr, lliq., tlie preicnt mint master,’ each in a palanquin richly inlaid, with 
pold, tilvcr, ivory", anil tortoinnnhell, with a guard of eight men, four on either nido 
richly clothed. Tliui, again, ax in front, liodicx or nrcliciw, musketeers, and homo 
cnardi, the whole making 1 a gallant appearance.’ (Parsons, 20S.) forlics gives n 
similar neennnt ( Forked ’ Or. Mem., I., 201). Not many years before (1703) Njehuhr 
saw" one of these processions. Dot it was on a smaller ecale, nnd tho oidv part of 
tho allow that interested 1dm seas to aeo an J7ngli«h merchant in the Curopcan 
dress, attended Viy a party of British soldiers, and, with the train of an Indinn prince 
, conduct and regulate a religious festival of the Muhammadans. (Pinkerton, X. 213 ! 

Of tho grandeur of tho Bnglish chief, Parsons tells bow, on Christmas, the 'day was 
n shored ill at snnrismg liy a discharge of 2 1 gnus from tho castle. At nine in tlie momim, 
the head men of tho French, Portuguese, and Dutch fnetoncs mado their Writs 7? 
congratulation. After tho head men hml left came the other momhera „( tin* 
English, French, Portuguese, mid Dutch factories j then the principal native gentlemen 
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In 1783, six years after Parsons described the city, a great change 
had passed over Surat. The splendour of the nawab’s court, and the 
magnificence of other leading Muhammadan families, were no more. 
Neither Hindu nor Muhammadan pageantry now enlivened tho 
streets. The effects of the war, that so long had raged in Europe 
and India, were most sensibly felt in Surat. Her dockyards, store- 
houses, and bazars wore silent and forsaken. The usual calamities 
of war were heightened by the dreadful storm of 1782. Its ravages 
at Surat were tremendous. The tottering mansions of tho Moghals, 
tho slighter Hindu houses, and the mud-built cottages of the lower 
classes, aliko gave way and buried many of their inhabitants in their 
ruins. Tho whole city was a scene of desolation. 8 A few years later 
(1788, September), Surat would seem to have recovered from this 
disaster, and its trade revived.® But before the end of the century 


But, in spite of its wealth and prosperity, Surat 7 could not he call- 
ed an elegant city/ 1 Of its dwellings and shopB there were, except 
in one quarter of the city on the way to the Delhi gate, where there 
were none but. stone buildings, few houses of any external good ap- 
pearance, and in many places there were nothing hut little huts made 
of bamboo and plastered with mud. 2 Again, the streets, though 
some of them were broad, 3 were not paved, and so became ‘ quag- 
mires in the wet season, 4 and in the dry were ‘ dusty beyond endur- 
ance.’ 6 The state of the lanes ond alleys was worse. Here the peo- 
ple threw every kind of filth, 0 so that a man had to take great care 
where he walked. 7 


nud merchants — Muhammadans, Gentoos, andPdrsis — paid their respects, each accord- 
ing to custom, receiving areca-nut -wrapped up in hotel-leaf. The English gentlemen, 
both civil and military, dined with the chief. A tram of artillery was drawn from 
the castle into tho outer court-yard of tho chief 'a house, and after dinner, at proper 
intervals, five salutes of 21 guns each wero fired, after five public toasts. At night 
the chief gave a supper and a hall, attended by all the heads of factories, ami many 
of tho gentlemen and ladies of their respective nations as well as all the English. — 
(Parsons, 239.) 

1 Niebuhr (1763), in Pinkerton, X., 211. So also Forbes (1774) says: “Tho publio 
buildings arc few and mean. The nawib’s palaco mates bat a shabby appearance. 
Tho mosques and minarets are small, without tasto or olcganco. The Hindu temples 
aro not moro conspicuous, and tho resting-places much out of ropair.” — Forbes’ Or. 
Mem., I., 249. 

5 Stavorinua (1775), XX, 463. 

3 There is tho same difference of opinion about tho streets at this time as there was 
a hundred years before. Parsons (1777) calls them broad (253); Niebuhr (1763) 
spacious (Pinkerton, X., 211) ; Forbes (1774) (Or. Mom, I, 140) narrow ; ond Hov6 
(1788) very narrow and foul. A few may have been broad, but most of them must 
hove been narrow ; tho dirty lanes of which Stavorinus complained, and which Auque- 
til do Perron found (1760, Juno 20th) kuco deep in several places, and so dark that 
ho was on tho point of losing his way andjbeing nearly drowned, — KAwasji’s Transla- 
tion, 34. . - , 

* Parsons (1777), 253. 

3 Niobuhr (1763), in Pinkerton, X., 211. 

3 Stavorinus, II., 404. . . 

7 Parsons, 253. 

6 Forbes’ Or. Mem, IIL, 405. 

3 Hove's Tours • Bom. Govt. Sol. XVI., Now Scrios, 17G-177. With regard to tho 
state of the rural parts of tho district at this time, tho land to tho north of tho 
Tupli is Slid to linvo been wdl inhabited and cultivated everywhere with Mjri, 
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its condition again declined. The famino of 1790 pressed sorely 
upon it, and the religions riot of 1795'would seem to have been both 
sufficiently fierce and long enough continued to cause Surat seriouB 
injury. Trade, too, -was deserting tho city,- and in the decline of his 
revonucs tho uawdb was allowing great part of tho city walls to 
tumblo into pieces and inouldor away. 1 

About tho beginning of this period, after the final capture of Ah- 
medfiMd by tho Marfithds (1 757), Surat gained an important increase 
to her population. Many of tho weavers of brocade and other rich 
stuffs, the embroiderers, jewellers, painters, and inlnyers of ivory, 
ebony, and sandal-wood, meeting with no encouragement from the 
Marfitha government, emigrated from Ahmcddbfid to Surat.® Later 
on, in spite of the declino of its trade, people were said (1797) to be 
still daily resorting to Surat from Cambay, Ahmedabad, and even 
from Poona. 3 In 17C3 tho Europeans estimated tlm population of tbo 
city at a million of souls. But, according to Niebuhr, this calcula- 
tion exceeded the actual strength, probably by about two-thirds. 4 In 
1774 Starorinus mentions 500,000 as being not an entirely improbable 
estimate of the Surat population ; s Parsons (1777) hnd never seen so 
populous a city as Surat. There were probably not fewer than from 
400,000 to 500,000 souls. Of those, about three-fourths were Hin- 
dus. For tho rest, besides the handful of Europeans, there were 
Muhammadans nnd Pdrsis, some Jew and Armenian families, and a 
great concourse of commercial Persians and Arabians, who came 
yearly on trading voyages from the Persian Gulf or the Red Sea.® 
In 1788 (September) Hovd says that, besides Gentoos of different 
tribes, the town swarmed in every quarter with a great number 
of Moghals, Arabs, Pdrsis, Jews, Armenians, and Portuguese. 7 
In 1797 the population was estimated at 800,000 souls.® _ At 
that time many of the lower classes would seem to have sunk into 
a miserable condition. Licensed liqnor-sollors had a large body of 
tlie people in their power, and, taking tho law into their own hands, _ 
without any reference to the regular courts of justice, made use of 
torture to force their debtors to pay them what they owed. Again, 
there wore gaming-houses, ‘ scenes of daily quarrels and places of 
Tefuge for a set of knaves and thieves, who could in no other way 
shelter themselves even from the Surat police/® 


juudr nndalittle rice. - (Hovd, 25.) South of tlio.TApti, near Surat, tho soil was 
naturally bo rich that without manure tho sumo plantations could ho cultivated yearly 
(Hovd, 26. ) But furthorsouth, near Gandovi, -there was little culture, tho greatest part 
of the district, as for as the oy e could reach, being one field of high pasturage. (Hove, 94.) 

1 Surat Papers,' 108. • ' 

' rPorbes’Or. MeifL, I., 14C: 

‘ _ s Surat Papers,' 91. * ' * ' * * *• ■ _ ’ ' 

- Pinkerton; X , 212 and 214: At this timo, besides Hindus and Jlulinmmadans, 
Niebuhr mentions Pdrsis in great numbers, * skilful merchants, industrious artisans, 
nnd good servants.’ He also found. numerous Indian Catholics, and a few Armenians, 
Georgians, and Jews. 

6 Stavorinus, II., 479. 

6 Parsons, 260. 

7 Hoy6’b Tours, 176. 

* Surat Papors, 91. 

0 Surat Papors, 89. 
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Tlie revenues of Surat (Inring this period were derived from three 
chief sources, — land, customs, and town dues. Of the greater part 
of the land revenue, that shared between the Pcshwa and the Gack- 
wifr, no details have been obtained. But the yeaily receipts derived 
from tho remaining sources, tho unwAb’s share of the land revenue, 
the land and sea customs, and tho town dues, would seem, during the 
latter part of tho eighteenth century, to have declined from £103,874 
(Ils. 10,38,7-10) to £83,573 (Its. 8,35,73 d). 1 

During this period this portion of tho revenues of Surat was shared 
by three claimants, the nawiib, the Marfithns, and tho English. As 
far ns details arc available, the nawtib's share would seem to havo 
fallen from £07,013* (Its. 0,70,130) in 1759 to £42,286 3 (Its. 4 22.8G0) 
in 1800 ; tho Mnriitha sliaro from £12,750 (Its. 1,27,500) to about 
£9,000 (Its. 90,000); and the English share from £28,111 
(Rs. 2,84,110) to £24,761 (Rs. 2,47,61 0). 1 The following nro tho 
chief items that went to make up tho total claims of tho different 
sharers : I. The nawah ; as collector of the greater part of tho reve- 
nues drawn from the trade of tho city, tho nawab nssigned certain 
sums to tbo Alariithns and to tho English. In 1759 liis gross re- 
ceipts are returned as follows : — • 

(1.) Share of district innd revenues granted to him by tbo Mardtbas (1733-1MG) 
£23,000 (Us. 2,30,000).* 

(2.) Town dues £12,023 (Re. 4,20,230).* 

(3.) Customs £25, GOO (Rs. 2,50,500);* total £91,873 (Ha. 9,18,730). 

From this total amount two sums — ono of £6,000 (Rs. C0,000) 8 to 
tho Murfitluis, and tho other of £16,411 (Rs. 1,64,100)® to the Eng- 
lish — had to ho taken) leaving a balance to the nawAb of £69,462 
(tts. 6,94,620). In 1798, after deducting tho corresponding shares 


1 The following statement shows the main heads of tho rovenuo during tho years 
17G9 anil 1800 : — 


Comparative Statement of Surat It^vnme (crthuivc of the Mardt/id share of 
the land revenue). 


llrad cl Account. 

1759. 

ISO o.t 

Remarks. 

KftTr&h’afb'ireot Hind rerenne . 
To*rn dues* •• «. •• 

Cmlttns " - 

i English •• .. 

Rs. 

2*30,009 
4,20,225 
2,56,005 
1,20, OR) 

e . 

23.000 0 

4 J.G23 10 
25,650 10 
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* Surat Papers, 163. 

5 Surat Papers, 4G and 52. 

* Surat Papers, 270. 

6 Surat Papera, 353. 

* Surat Papers, 34aud 01. Tlicso wo 1778 figures. 
y Surot Papers, Gl. 

* Surat Paper*, 21. 

* Surat Papers, 15J, 
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due to tlio Mardtlias and to tlio English, tho nawftb's total receipts 
aro returned at £05,165 (Rs. 0,51,550). To this, land rovenuo con- 
tributed £25,050 (Rs. 2,50,500) ; town dnes, £30,485 (Rs. 3,04,850) j 
and customs and miscellaneous items, £9,020 (Rs. 96,200). 1 * This 
total was, liowover, subject to several redactions; and in 1800, 
on taking over the management of tho nawdb’s revenues, tho 
English found that tho net receipts wore not more than £37,400 
(Rs. 3,74,000).® 

In 1759 tho Mardtlia shave 3 * * 6 of tho city revenue amounted to 
£12,750 (Rs. 1,27,500), to which tho one-third share of customs con- 
tributed £8,550 (Rs. 85,500), and tho share in the town dues £4,200 
(Rs. 42,000).* About the year 1780 tho Maratlids seem to have in- 
sisted on an increaso in their share of tho town duos, recovering under 
this head a total amount of £5,430 (Rs, 54,300).* On the other hand, 
their share of the customs and other branches of revenue had mean- 
while fallen to £2,490 (Rs. 24,900), so that their total receipts 
amounted only to £7,920 (Rs. 79,200).° Subsequently some addi- 
tions would seem to havo beon made to tho Mardtha share, as, at tho 
close of tho century, their total claim amounted to £8,888 (Rs. 88,880), 
of which £5,907 (Rs. 50,070) wore derived from town dues, and tho 
rest woro customs and miscellaneous revenue. 7 * * 

In addition to tho rovenuo of from £10,800 (Rs. 1,08,000) to £13,000 
(Rs. 1,30,000), which, under tho provisions of their charter of 1710, 
tboy drew from their special onstom-honse,® tho English, in 1759, 
on gaining command of the castle of Surat and receiving the charge 
of the emperor’s fleet, obtained a revenue of £1G,411 (Rs. 1,64,110).° 
Tins assignment was, however, insufficient to meet tho expenses con- 
nected with the castlo garrison and tho charge of tho fleet, which 
during tho first five years of their command (1759-1764) rnnged 
from £21,500 to £24,500 (Rb. 2,15,000 to Rs. 2,45,000). In tho de- 
cline of rovenno towards tho close of tho centmy, tho English castlo 
and fleet assignments fell from £1G,411 to £10,800 (Rs. 1,G4,110 to 
Rs. 1,08,000). 10 Tho cost, of the maintenance of the cnstle and fleet 
remained undimimshed ; and in 1796, it was calculated tlwt during 


1 Surat Papers, 163. 

3 Surat Papers, 183. 

* Tho Mardtha sharo dates from the contested succession in Surat (1748-1761). In 

. 1761 the Gdckw.dr wm compelled to divide his receipts with tho Pcshwn. 

■ * Tho onc-third part oi tho town dnes wns, during tho reign of Tcg-bakht Khdn 

(1733-1746), commuted for a yearly payment of £4,200. — Surat Papers, 338. 

6 Surat Papers, 359, 361. 

• Snrat Papers, 361. 

7 Surat Papers, *427. ' 

. * Details of tho receipts from tho English custom-house wiUTjc found below under 

tho bead of Customs. 

0 Surat Papers, 27. 

HThis stun was composcdof two items : 1. An assignment of £4,396 (Es. 43,960) to 
meet thoir expenses as commanders ortho castle. 2. A subsidy of £12,014 (Es. 
1,20,140) as admirals of tho fleet. (Surat Papers, 161.) Tho actual receipts for 17G0-G1^' 
wore somewhat different : Pleot subsidy, £10, COG (Hs. 1,06,830); castle revenue, £4,284 
(Us. 42,840); total £14,930 (Es, 1,49,500).— Snrat Papers, 20, 
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tlio preceding thirty-seven, years tlie English hail, in tho dischnrgo 
of the duties of their office, spont a sum, £090,825 (Rs. 69,98,250), 
in excess of tho subsidies received. 1 About this time (1795), with 
tlio object of lessoning tho burdons on Surat trade, and by changes 
in their commercial arrangements, tho English incurred a fresh 
yearly deficit of £16,000 (Rs. 2 1,60,000). So groat was tho balance 
against tho English that, in spite of tho changes introduced (1800) 
in tho management of Surat, by which tho English were calculated 
to havo gained an additional yearly revenue of £14,141 (Rs. 1,41,410), 
tho expenso of tho management of Surat still exceeded the recoipts 
by a sum of £13,034 (Rs. 1,30,3 10); tho expenses amounting to a 
total sum of £94,569 (Rs, 9,45,690), and tho incomo to £80,935 (Rs. 

8,09,350). 

Of the three chiof heads of rovenno (i, land revenue 3 * * ; ii, town dues Revenuo details, 
and iii, customs) tho following details are available 

In addition to the sum of £23,600 (Rs. 2,36,000) made over to him Land revenue, 
by tho Mara thus about tho yoar 1735, tho nawub in 1 785 obtained, 
through English influence, an assignment on tho revenues of the Olpad 
sub-division, estimated nt a yearly sum of £4,000 (Rs. 40,000).* On 
the other hand, the general decay of tho district was such that, in 
1797, tho nawfib's territorial revenue was estimated nt a sum of not 
more than £17,250 (Rs. 1,72,500). In 1800, when tho British took 
over tho management of tho nawfib’s affairs, they found the gros3 
land revenue to be £21,063 (Us. 2,10,630), and tho net revenuo 
£12,463 (Rs. 1,24 630). In tho Poshwa’s districts, except in tho sub- 
divisions of Wnsravi and Olpad, where tho nawfib’s officer collected 
his master’s share, tho wholo of tho land revonue was, in tho first 
instance, realized by tho Peshwa’s agent, or pandit, and tho nawfib’s 
assignment handed over to his representative, or amildar. In the 
Gaeicwur’s villages tho assignment was collected by tho nawab’s 
officer partly at tbo villages, and partly on tho produce of the village 
when brought into town. 6 

The special town dues, or mohit, introduced by Teg-bakht Khrtu Town dues, 
about tlio year 1735, were in 1778 estimated to yield a revenue of 


1 Surat Papers, 2G. This falling off was partly in tho castle receipts which, tin ring 
the five years ending with 1703, averaged £3,300 (Rs. 33,000), as compared with 
£4,300 (Rs. 43,000), tho amount received in 1700, and partly in the fleet subsidy, which 
had suffered a corresponding fall from £10,CGG (Rs. l.OD.OfiO) in 17G0 to on overage of 
about £7,300 (Rs. 73,000) during tho fivo years ending with 1703.— Surat Papers, 82. 

* Surat Papers, 10. Tho cbang'cs that cnuiiod this fresh deficit wore : i, reduction of 

custom dues from 0} to 21 per cent. Of this measure, some details will be found 
below under tho head of Customs; ii, doing assay ssitli tho profits of shipping (reo 
below under the head of Trade) ; anil iii, the appointment of an additional establish- 
ment under tho namo of tho commercial board. , * 

s I/rnd revenuo refers only to tho niwdb's share: No details of tho laud i”ev6nue 
collected by tho Mardthtis arc available. * 

* Surat Papers, 61 and G18. .... 

* Surat Papers, 3GG. The holders of estates \vould seem to have had considerable 
difficulty in recovering their rents. In tlio village of Gmra, tho Bakelii could collect 
his dues only when not interrupted liy tho Marflthds, and that, too, only blending a 
party of soldiers. 

a 705—18 
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tificate duty of three-quarters per cent, the nrtioles imported through 
the lihuski, or land custom-house, were charged with town dues, 
■varying in amount from f to 3| per cent. Only in the case of chintz 
did the town dues levied on goods of this class rise as high as five 
per cent. The total valno of the nrtioles imported under this head 
is returned, at £30,386 (Rs. 3,03,860), to which yarn contributed 
£21,613 (Rs. 2,16,13 d). 1 

During this period customs were collected at Surat in three dis- 
tinct custom-houses. Of these, two were in the hands of the naw&b, 
and one belonged to the English. Of the ndwab’s custom-houBes, 
one, called the furja, was a sea custom-house ; the other, called the 
Jthuslei , was a land custom-honse. The English custom-house was a 
sea custom-house, and was called the Idli, Here, under the provi- 
sions of their charter of 1716, the English were allowed, on pay- 
ment of a yearly tribute of £1,000 (Rs. 10,000), to pass their own 
wares free of charge, and to recover dues from merchants who traded 
as their dependents. 2 

It was at first (1759-1790) the rule for goods brought into Surat, 
either through the land or sea custom-house, to pay duty, and when 
again exported to pay duty » second time. Towards the oloso of the 
century (1790-1800) this practice of levying duty twice on the same 
goods was, in great measure, given up. First, at the English custom- 
house, and afterwards, at the nawSb's sea custom-house, merchants 
came to be allowed, without a fresh charge, to export by sea goods 
that had already paid an import duty at the same custom-house. 
One consequence of this privilege was that merchants, having to send 
inland goods brought into Surat by sea, avoided the land custom- 
house fees by sending the goods out of Surat by the same custom- 
house through which they had been imported, and then, landing 
them at some convenient point on the coast, had them conveyed to 
their destination. Similarly, by a special exemption, piece-goods, 
the chief article of trade imported into Surat by land, were freed 
from duty at the land cuBtom-house.® • 

The same rates were levied at the naw&b’s sea and land custom- 
houses. But these rates were from time to time changed and were 
not uniform, merchants of different classes being charged at vaiying 
rates. From 1759 to 1763 tho whole amount levied at the nawdb's 
sea and land custom-houses was - composed of two items; the regular 
custom-house charge and two special cesses. Tho regular custom- 
house charge was recovered from the different classes of merchants 
according to the following scale : 2£ per cent from Musalmins, 3J 
per cent from - Armenians, and five per cent from Hindus. 4 Of tho 
two special cesses, or ehotra, each of one per cent, one was first levied 
by Teg-bakht KM a about the year 1746. The other was introduced 



1 Surat Papers, 377. 

* Surat Papers, 61 and 163. 

3 Surat Papors, 223. 

4 Surat Papcis, 231. 
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by iho English in 17.">0 (March 34) to repay tho charges incurred by 
thorn in tho capture of Surat. 1 * 

Tho proceeds of the first cess, levied only on Muhammadans -with 
some special exceptions, and on Hindus, belonged entirely to tho 
nawub ; 3 the rovenuo of tho second cess, collected from Armenians as 
well ns from Hindus and from nil Muhammadans, was enjoyed by tho 
English. Tho total charges pnid by tho different classes of traders 
wore, therefore, for Musnlmans -ii percent, for Armenians 4J per 
cent, nnd for Hindus seven per cent. 

In 1 703 (January 4), with tho view of equalizing these burdens, 
Mr. Hodges, tho chief of tho English factory, arranged that tho rates 
paid by Hindus should bo reduced to six por cent, and that those paid 
by Mimlmfins should bo raised to 5 J per cent. 3 Tho rates intro- 
duced in 17C3 remained in forco till 1702. 

Mcnmvhilo at their custom-house the English hnd been charging 
their dependent merchants regular enstom dues at tho ratoofiour 
per cent. To this woro ndded two special cesses of one per cent 
each. Of these cesses, one was first levied to repay tho charges incur- 
red by tlio English during tho disputes of 1750 ; tho other was a one 
percent convoy duty, making altogether a total uniform rate of six 
per cent. 4 In 1794 orders woro received from Englnnd to reduce 
tho rates charged at tho English custoin-houso to 21 per cent. This 
olintigo was carried out, and in tho following year tho now rates were 
extended to the linwtib's custom-houses. 3 It was found, however, 
thnl tho revenues of Surat could not bear so serious a reduction of 
customs rates, nnd in 1 790, when tho wliolo management of Surat 
afTairs came into tho hands of tho English, it was found necessary 
again to incrcnsc tho customs charges. In 1800, on necount of tho 
claim of tho ManitMs to share in the revenues of tho furja, or 
nawAb’s sea cnslom-lionso, it seemed advisnblo to maintain tho three 
custom-houses, charging at each a uniform rate of four per cent. 
To this was added at tho luti a one per cent fee for marine charges, 
and at tho furja and Musi;! custom-houses a one por cent cess, re- 
presenting tho former Englibh wnr chargo nbolished in 1794.° Of 


1 Kiirnt Papers, 181 , This English cess v ns a revival of a ono-por cent tax levied 
in 1759 liy tho government of Burnt, lo provide funds for tho payment of the 
£20,000 promised to tho English under the terms of tho treaty of that year. This 
tax was continued till 1738, nlicn tho pnymont of tho .£20,000 sens completed. — Surat 
Paper*, 231, 2G8. 

* Surat Papers, 181. But at Snrat Papers, 70, tho jrarftlids ore mid to havo had a 
one third share in part at least of tho proceeds of this cess. 

* Snrat Papers', 238. . i 

* Tho yearly rovenno derived by tho English from their custom-house varied from 
£10,800 (Its. 1,OS,000) to £18,000 (Be. 1 , 30 , 000 ).— Snrat Papers, Gl. 

* Tho cfToct of this change was to rcduco tho revenue derived from tho English 
enntom-houBO from £12,970 (Re. I,20,7GO) to £0,737 (Rs. 07,570), anil tho English 
share in tho ua-nib's customs from £3,217 (Rs. 32,170) to £1,909 (Bs. 19,090). — 
Surat Papers, 271. 

« Surat Papers, 181. On tho basis of tho trade of the fourpreceding years tho total 
customs revenues for 1S00 wire estimated at £29,50G (Rs. 2,93,0G0). Of this total, 
fdti collections are estimated to yield £12,937 collections, £8, 05G j/iiiisf, collec- 
tions, £1,838 ; nnd the flulf trade, £3,G74. Some particulars regarding this last item 
are given in the text.— Surat Papers, 270* • 
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additional cliarges there was, besides several exactions by tbe naw&b 
and the officers of the customs houses, 1 a special arrangement in favour 
of the English. This provision -was, that as admirals of the fleet they 
should enjoy the monopoly of providing tonnage for the trade between 
Surat and the Persian and Arabian Gulfs. This monopoly, which 
was estimated to be equal to a charge of six per cent on the trade, was 
abolished in 1795, and in 1800, in its place, a special cess of two per 
cent was imposed. 2 

On the other hand, besides the chances of evading the full duty, 
to which the variety of class rates and the rivalry of the two sea 
custom-houses gave rise, there were certain acknowledged exemp- 
tions which greatly lightened the burden of the duties on trade, 
these exemptions were three in number : i, on goods passed with an 
English certificate through the English custom-house ; ii, on goods 
passed with a Moghal certificate, or d&lchla ; iii, on trade conducted 
under charter, or farmdn, privileges. 1. The practice of allowing 
special exemptions at the English sea custom-house was not intro- 
duced till 1791, when it was arranged that the payment of customs 
dues at any one English settlement should pass the same goods free 
of charge through other English custom-houses . 3 Undor this arrange- 
ment it was estimated that at Surat, during the four years end- 
ing with 1800, goods to the average yearly value of £291,436 
(Rs. 29,14,360) were passed free of custom duties, and in return that 
Surat goods valued at £201,110 (Rs. 20,11,100) were exempted at 
other ports. 4 5 2. The court of Delhi had from time to time granted, 
in favour of certain Musalmdn merchants, freedom from the pay- 
ment of customs dues. The average total yearly value of goods 
imported under these certificates during the four years ending with 
1800 is returned at £80,683. Of the whole quantity some paid 
duty at the rate of 2 A per cent, some at the rate of *ths per cent, and 
the rest was allowed to pass free of all charge. The only merchant 
who, at this time, held a certificate freeing him from the payment of 
all duty, was Mulla Abdul Fate, grandson of the Mulla Muhammad 
Ali who (1729-1733) played so important a part in the affairs of 
Surat. In 1 800 it was determined that all exemptions under Moghal 
certificates should cease. It was at that time arranged that Abdnl 
Fate should receive, as compensation for the loss of his privilege, a 
yearly pension of £100 (Rs. 1,000). 6 

During the whole of this period the French, Dutch, and Portuguese 
traders at Surat, in consideration of their charter, or Jarman, privi- 
leges would seem to have continued to trade, paying duty at tho 
rate of only 21 per cent. From 1759 to 1798, goods belonging to 
these privileged companies are said to have paid 2^ per cent duty 


1 Under the names of ballot/ and r/sgui, the naivih and his officers received certain 
cesses and allotments. — Surot Papers, 238, 

5 Surat Papers, 181. 

* Surat Papers, 232. 

4 Surat Papers, 278. 

5 Surat Papers, 282. 
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nml nothin)? more. 1 * * * * * * In 1300 tlio enstom-houco regulntion (No’. IX. o! 
] 800), then introduced, provided (mlo VII., Surat Pnpera, 233) 
tlmt the trade of tho Eurojieon nations possessing charters from tho 
giMit Xloghnl should in no way bo interfered with, nor tlio existing 
provisions altered. 8 In accordance with this rule, in tho estimates 
drawn up in 1800 of tlio probablo custoin-houso revenue, Portuguese 
morclmndi/.o is entered ns clinrgod 2S per cont. 8 

In the collection and management of tho city revenues tho powers 
of tho English nnd of tho nawab wero woll marked and distinct. 
But in tho other departments of government, tho maintenance of public 
order and tho administration of justice, tho functions of tho different 
members of the double government wero less clenrly defined. 

Trusting to tlio English to protect tho city ns well ns tho castle, 
tho nnwrtbs gradually reduced tlio strength of tlio troops employed 
by them to guard tho city walls. In 1 739 llicro nro snid to hnve 
boon in the nawab’s pay from two to tbroo thousand troops. Bnt 
by tho eloso of tho century tlio number had declined to 700.* In 
1800 tho nnwnb’s forco wns disbnudod, mid thoir posts ut tho gales 
of the city were occupied by British troops.* 

In matters of polico tho government of Snrat wns, at this timo, 
responsible only for tho management of tho city of Snrnt. As early 
ns the heginuing of Tcg-baklit iQifln's rule (1735) tho Mnrfitbiis ngreed 
to mnko over to him a fixed assignment on tho district rovennes, and 
from tlmt time his responsibility for tho stato of tho country boyond 
tlio suburbs of tlio city ceased. From this timo tlio faujihir, or dis- 
trict polico officer, no longer moved about tho country round Surat, 
but, instead, held his court in tho suburbs near tho Gopi-pool.® So 
disturbed was tho country' that, oven iu times of penco, in passing 
(1788) from Surat to Broach, ITov6 tho trnvollor required a guard of 
sixteen horsemen. He got safely to Broach. But shortly nfter, on 
his return soutliwnrd, ho fouud tho guard-room at tlio Kim in tlio 
hands of a chief of banditti, who wnylaid nnd robbed nil who passed. 
Although, ho complains, this wns so near Surat, and every person was 
acquainted with tho depredations this bandit practised, no Bteps wero 
taken to put a stop to thorn. 8 


1 Snrnt Tapers, 239. Europeans trading under farvutn privileges paid neither Teg. 

bnklit Kirin’s cess {17-Ki) nor tlio English war cess (1759), Tcg-lmklit Klidn's cess wns 
Jovied only on Hindus nnd on some Muhnmmadnns. lie English war cess was levied 
onEiiulus, all Muhammadans, Armenians, and .lews. The expression (Surat Papers, 
231) ‘ every hody was obliged to pay tho English war cess,’ seems to mean every 
Muhammadan. 

* Surat Papers, 234. 

* Surat Papers, 240, 233, 274, 270, 277. 

* Surat Papers, 22. Tho details for 1733 are, besides peons, 1,600 foot and 400 horse, 
tlio wliolo forco kept up at a cost of £I9,4S0 (Its. 1 ,04,600). (Surat Papers, 23.) The 
details for 1709 nro 444 disciplined troops in red. 21 horsemen, and tlio rest armed 
peons. Besides this forco there would seem to lisvo been about ICO unarmed peons 
Tlio wholo kept up at a yoarly cost of about £1,032 (Its. 10,320). — Surat Papers, 401.' 

» Surat Tapers, 48S. 

* Snrat Papers, 350. 

r Uovft’s Tours, 32. 
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The functionary who was originally responsible for tho manage- 
ment of the city in police matters was the Icotwdl. This officer was 
appointed by the court of Delhi, and with the decline of his master’s 
authority in Surat the kotwul’s powers were also curtailed. As 
a check on the Icotwdl, the governor of Surat, when he began to 
assert his independence (about 1735), appointed a commissioner, 
or amin, and with the downfall of the emperor’s authority in Surat 
the nawab’s representative entirely superseded the kohvdl. 1 * In the 
struggles that took place on the death of Teg-bakht Klidn (1746- 
1751) the commanders of the castle established a right to control 
the city governor in matters of police. And in 1759, when the 
English became "commanders of the castle, they found that this com- 
mand earned tvith it the right to appoint a deputy governor, or 
naib, whose chief duty it was to take charge of the city police.® In 
consequence of the fall in the city revenues, the office of deputy was 
abolished in 1777, and its emoluments made over to the nawab. 3 
The abolition of this office would seem to have been a mistake. The 
city police became loss and less efficient till, in 1795, they were 
found to be powerless either to suppress the riot that took place in 
that year, or bring the chief offenders to punishment. 4 * 6 

At the close of the century, when the entire management of the 
city was taken over by the English (1800), they fonnd that the city- 
police were, in addition to the stations at the city gates, distributed 
in small posts of one or two men, stationed at the intersection of the 
principal streets. Theso men were under the orders of the superin- 
tendent, or am in, and had no fixed wages, being paid by contributions 
from weddings, caste feasts, Hindu festivals, carts and hay.® Under 
tho arrangements introduced in 1800, a body of police 100 strong 
was raised and placed under the charge of the magistrate, who in 
police matters was made responsible for the management of the 
city. The pay of the new body of police was fixed at the monthly 
rate ot 10s. (Rs. 5). s 

The administration of justice was irregular and complicated. 
The Marfitha tribute collectors and the representatives of the differ- 
ent European trading companies assumed the power of protecting 
their own dependents and punishing other classes of the people/ 


1 Surat Papers, 3G0. 

* Surat Papers, 83 and 00. Tho deputy governor would seem, like the commissioner, 

or amin, to have been first appointed when tho governor assumed the title of nuwhb. 
Besides tho charge of tho oity police, the deputy, or naib, held the keys of tho sea 
custom-honso, or furja, and had power to seal goods and grant passes.'— Surat 
Papers, 40-44. 

4 Tho funds allotted to tho deputy had dwindled from Es. 1,17,940, in tho time of 
Safdar Khin (1751-1757), to Rs. 44,785 in 1777.' (Surat Papers, 40-44.) At this time 
(1777), on tho subject of police, Parsons (250) Bays ," n tho police is in the hands of the 
nawlb. Bnt when the natives tllink themselves acgrio.vcd, fliey, fly to tho English 
chief for redress, who, when he sees occasion, seldom fails to relievo them by re- 
monstrance to tho nawAb, which always enforces compliance.” 

* Surat Papers, 83. 

6 Surat Papers, 183. 

* Surat Papers, 164 and 494, 

l Surat Papers, 137. 
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Lirctwd liqnor-BplIers nro «1*o mid to Imro confined and pnnMid 
people of I ho lower elumea who owed them money. 1 * Justice toh 
expensive: the fir.sl object of both civil and criminal courts r.as to 
dmw n revenue from the eases brought before them. In crimiml 
inntters fines yielded n yearly revenue of about £1,000 (Rs. 40,000), 
In civil cams I ho costa are said to have amounted to ono-balf 
of Ihu vnhio of the property under litigation. 3 Resides this, tic 
process of the nnuab'.s courts was most irregular, and matters were 
complicated by thcpcpnmtn jurisdiction to which, ns commanders of 
t ho rnstle, the English had succeeded. 3 The reform of the adminis- 
tration of justice was one of fho measures which, towards the close 
of the century, tlio English most pressed upon the attention of the 
imwnb. They proposed that for tlio whole city ono general court of 
jnstico should ho established. This court was to bo under tlio joint 
superintendence of fwojudgoe, ono appointed by thomnvnb, the other 
clioson by tlio English. Appeals were to lie first to the nnwab, mid 
finally to tlio Government of Jtotn bay. 4 This proposal was not, 
however, carried out, and, under the arrangements completed in 
August 1800, an officer was appointed styled judge and magistrate, 
vested in tlio former capacity with civil, and in the Inttorwith crimi- 
nal nnd police jurisdiction in the city and port of Surat, tlio town of 
IWndcr nnd tlicir dependencies.* 


Civil suits would seem to lmvo been decided oitlicr by the main 
or in tlio two supremo courts. There was finally tlio religions judge 
of the jMusnlmifns, tlio /.vyi, in whoso office marriages nnd deeds of 
snfo wero registered, nnd before whom, among the lower classes, 
domestic quarrels nnd disputes wero decided. Under tlio Eng- 
lish tlm chief or head of the factory exercised two distinct pets 
of judicial functions. As head of the factory lie wns,i, a justice of 
the pence in mutters connected with English subjects; if, ns com- 
mnmler of the ensflo ho would seem to hnvo lmd considerable but ill- 
defined judicial powers. In this latter enpneity tlio English chief 
was specially entrusted with the protection of weavers, artisans, nnd 
labourers,® nnd, besides this, was, according to tlio custom of tho 
city, bound to bear, nnd, if possible, redress the grievances of any 


1 Burnt Papers, 89. 

* Surat Papers, 39 nnd 137. 

* Tho following nro tlio details of tlio arrangements for administering justieo (1798) : 
Under tlio naw 4b there wore two chief tribunals, courts of appeal apparently, both in 
civil nnd criminal matters. These wero : i, the tlarMri aihllat, nominally under tho 
superintendence of tho nawAb’a brother j ii, tbo jiawAli’s personal court, _ or atldlaC 
larrai InKuri. Of subordinate courts there were in criminal matters : i, tlio city 
poiieo court, known as tbo dirlailra lohnfji or amirii. Tlio powers of tbo officer in 
cliargo of this court wero at first only criminal, but aftoro ards ho took cognizance of 
civil ns well as of polico matters ) ii, tho rural police court, or /(Wfrfrfri ladteri. This 
was also called the Choraii station or l/uhtd, and was held at the Gopi-pool by tho 
nawAb’s brothor. In revenue mailers there was tlio paymaster’s court, larrai fart dr 
hal'/ii, a tribunal said to hove beert oppressivoynd greatly dreaded. Znfirad JChAn, 
the other chief revenue collector, also acted ns judge or arbitrator in questions brought 
before him.— Snrat Papers, 130, 137, 360. 

4 Surat Fnpors, 160. 
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one who came to tlio flng-staif in tho ensile green nnd claimed bis 
protection, 1 As a rule, when such petitions wero of tlio nnturo of 
civil complaints, tlio chief would seem tolinvo referred tho question 
in dispute, in tho first instanco, to the naw fib's brother, or to tho 
polico commissioner, or a min ; afterwards, should these courts fail to 
redress the grievance, tlic chief settled the matter 2 aslio thought right. 
Casto disputes wore referred to tho heads of tho castes. 3 Questions 
of crime, cf which the chief conld not talcc cognizanco ns a justice of 
tho peace, wero referred for settlement to tho nawiib's criminal 
courts. 4 * * 7 In 1700 petitioners would seem to have been prevented 
from applying for redress to tho English chief. A proclamation 
was accordingly issued, stating that the chief was at all limes ready 
to hoar complaints, and n gong was hung up in front of his dwelling 
for petitioners to strike when they wnntcd to attract attention. 11 

"With regard to the prodneo nnd manufactures of Surat, it would 
seem that, in spite of tho disordered state of tho province, the lands 
nt least in tho neighbourhood of tho city wore (17721 highly culti- 
vated. Tho fields, generally enclosed by hedges and fringed by lines 
of mango nnd tamarind trees, besides wheat, rice, millet, and other 
Indian grains, yielded crops of cotton, hemp, tobacco, plants for 
dyeing, nnd a variety of seeds for pressingoil. Tho gardens produced 
cabbages, cauliflowers, pease, French-bcans, artichokes, asparagus, 
potatoes, carrots, turnips, lettuce, and Fnlads in abundance nnd per- 
fection, besides n variety of indigenous roots nnd vegetables.® 

Though tho manufactures of Surat are said (1780) ‘ not to bo 
compared to those of tho towns of northern Giijnrdt,’ • they wero of 
considerable importance. Resides its brocades, which, according to 
Parsons (1 777), wore tlic best of tlicir kind, very beautiful, with gold 
nnd silver flowers of various patterns on a silk ground. 8 * * Surnt itself 
was famous for its coarse and coloured cottons, while Nnvsnri vied 
with Broach in tho fineness of its muslins. Tlic provinces near 
the city, says Niebuhr (17G3), "are full of manufactures of nil sorts.” 0 
Surat still continued famous for its 'most elegant targets ' of 
rhinoceros’ hide. Tho skin was brought over from Arabia, nnd 
polished in Surat till it shone like tortoise-shell ; it was then shed 


1 Surat Papcra, 123. 

5 Surat Papers, HI. 

* Surat Pnpcc, M3. 

* Surat Papcra. M3. 

s Surat Papcra, Ml. 

. * rorliea’ Or. Mem , I., 2B9. Rtsvorimis (177-1) praiacs the industry of the Surat cnlti- 
valors, ' scarcely a piece of uncultivated ground i* to be aeon ’ (II, 433). Besides tho 
crops mentioned by PorlK-a, ho notes tolneco, and praise* the wheat, which was some- 
times rent to Ihtvm (II. 433). Tim tolmcco. nccordmg to Parsons (1777), waa 
•tried with great rare, and become ol a boautiiul redonr and a most agreeable fragrant 
smell. (Travels 23S ) This tobacco was rent from Surat to Mocha. — (Tratels, 2M). 

7 Surat Papon, 22. 

0 Parsons, 201. 

* Niebuhr, in Pinkerton, X., 210. 
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M'itli jiilvc-r nail*, whrv i* hcvk were frill nn jnrli in diameter anil 
cunwlr wr.mglit. Thr* tnrgi it , nf from £0 to £5 each Ambit 
"”i l ’’ ”" 4 **I»***f tinrliet for tin* phirlds, veiioro every man who coulfl 
nifortl (i> fmrdinv.i one wouti] not go without. 1 

Surat j.ltip.liui|iling vu, i nt flits time an important industry. Many 
«•( tlui '.liiji-lmijili.r.i sver»* Danis.* Thu yank wore plnecs like graving- 
dock*', ballasted out on tlm bank of thn river. While Iho phip t\a» 
biiiMing, tin ■»•* i lip < won* do ■«! towards the river by nn earthen dam. 
Vi b (i n tie* work of building was completed, t lie d*im wa*> taken away, 
nnd the water cmning in floated off the ship. hi ] 777 Rtavorinns 
I tKnbf of n ship being built in the JvnglMi yard about 100 feet long, 
.obotil 100 lasts in burden, and casting £7, fiW) (bo. 75,000). Though 
thin - were dear to build, the Surat (.hips were valuable from tlioir great 
t mluranre, bring able to navigate the non fora hundred years together. 5 
The higeri idii/iv writ* (hove* engaged in the Chinn trade. These 
(1 777) varied in mVo from 500 to 1,000 tons bunion. Thom that sailed 
to Arabia and lVr»in were wnnllerS Except for certain pecidmritica 
in tbe details of com.} motion, I ho Surat ship- builders, both in the form 
of the ship and in the style of rigging, would seem to have closely fol- 
lowed European models. 4 Stavorintts describes ono of their ship-s, a 
vessel of 135 foot in length, it«t built like a frigato with tbrro masts, and 
cut tinny full ni sharp nt the bow ns n European ship. The stem was 
paid to have originally belonged to nn English ship, and was like tbo 
pictures nf seventeenth century vessels. It bad two decks, likewise a 
quarter-deck and a forecastle. The gun-room was very large, but the 
height Ivtwcen decks was scarcely fivo feet. The cabin was adorned 
willi a great deni of carving, and not the least piece of wood was left 
without some foliage or imagery. Upon the quarter-deck were littlo 
huts or cabins, and in front « large itnning. Tho bowsprit was flxed 
at the right aide of tbo stem. The builders of tbc'o ships would 
seem to have chiefly been Parris, and their owners natives of Snrnt. 


1 Farrons, 272 
* Hum. NVw Act., J., 1G1. 


- M » *»*!*• in " — t 

* Stsvorinas tell* of n ship called the 1 old aliip, * in 1702, which up to 1777 miulo 
i yearly voyage to the Rut Sea, (Voyagi «, III., 17-03.) Compare nlao Xicbuhr, iu 
’inkcrton, A., 213, and Forbes* Or. Mem., I., 140 . 


* Far»oa«, 2CI. 


• Niebuhr (1733) aivn "the Indians are in ship-lmililing arrvilo Imitators of the 
rinoinans." (Pinkerton, X , 210 ) Hut Stavorinus.with a practical knowledge of the 
inidect. notices set end peculiarities. Of thee tho chief were that most of the timbers 
were fitted in niter the pJsnl.sliid been pat together. In placing the planks great 
care was taken. Whin the edges of n plank fitted exactly m their place, they first 
mbbed a glue, whieh by age became ns hanl an iron, and tlmn entered it with a thm 
...... j . . After the canoe bail been applied, they united the planks no firmly 


ifolinm) from the -Main liar const. uu*i» j,.o 

■steemed, thocordago of all good e lips camo from Lnropc. a o. =»,„ eoareo cotton 

-loth or dot! served well, for, though not so strong wd lasting ns canvas, ,t was 
norepliaii landless apt toaplit Theanehorawcronnostly European.-Starorinualll., 
17-23. 
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At tlie snmo time tlioir captains anil officers were (1 777) English, tlioy Ch apter V. 
traded under English passes, and flow English colours.* History. 

The chic! articles of sea trndo wero (1780) of imports, European 1759 . 187 c. 

goods 3 and hardware brought by tho English, Dutch, and Portuguese ; 
copper, silk, lae, tea, sugar, porcelain, and spices from Bengal, China, ScatmtU^ 
and tho Dutch settlements; ivory brought by tho Portuguese from ' " 

Africa; and European goods, bullion, cotlco, and dates from Arabia 
and Persia. Tho exports were, to Arabia and Persia, tho richer kinds 
of silk and cotton goods and indigo ; to Africa, cotton, indigo, and 
piece-goods; to Madras and Bengal, cotton; to Chinn, cotton and drugs, 
und cloth, caslunero shawls ; and small quantities of cotton to tho 
Mauritius and Europe. 


1 Farsans, 201. During tlic greater part of (ho time tho English hail .tho mono- 
poly of providing tonnago for tlie Arabian mul Persian trade. They hired ships from 
ship-owners and rclet them to merchant*, nnd it w at from tho balanco of profit that tho 
English ‘chief ’ atfhirat was paid. (Surat Paper*. 77-7S.) In 1730 tills monopoly was 
abolished (Surat Paper*, 79), and in 1790, besides English ships, seventeen vessels 
were employed in the Gulf trade, of which ono belonged to tho nnwnu, ai* to tlio Eng- 
lish, ami the rest to Arab merchants.— Surat Papers, 237. 

s European g'lojt . — Under this head camo coral, amber, /llass-bcads, brass nnd iron 
Wire! brass plates, needles, loohing-glns-cs, toys, nnd trinkets. Much of tlie waro 
was from Venice. Tho chief rontc by which articles of tins class wero imported 
was by Seindcroon, Alleppo, nnd Bussorah. (Parsons (1777) 201.) Bullion .-- Under 
this held gold nnd silver, hath coined and uncoined, were imported. Of the coins there 
were (177-1) Venetian sequins, worth It*. 4|, German dollars, Us. 4{, Turkish gold 
pieces. Rs. 3, and silver coins from Persia. (Stavorimis, HI., 8.) Cotton cloth .— ilns 
was tho staplo export, chiefly coarse nnd coloured, though lino, checkered, and 
white wares al=o came from Broach. (Parsons, 201.) Carhmere rhnirlu.— According to 
Parsons, tho fine wool u«cd in tlioir manufacture was imported through Surat from 
tho coast or Caramania between the Indus and the Persian Gulf. Tlio shawls 
were again exported through Surat (2C2). Of tho chief varieties of silk and cotton 
cloths, tho following particulars luvvo keen preserved by tho Aubo llnynai (libO) . 
Tho goods more commonly known nro (1) Dutticr, n land of coarso unbleached 
cloth, worn in Persia, Arabia, Abyssinia, and tho eastern const of Africa ; and liluo 
linens, which nro disposed of in the fame manner, and nrc likcvvitc sold to tho 
Encliah and Dutch for their Guinea trade. (2) The blno nnd white checks of Cninbaj , 
which nro worn for mantles in Arabia and Turkey; some nro coarse, and somo 
fine, and some even mixed with gold for tho nro of the rich. (3) Tho wlnto 'mens <>t 
Barohia (Broaeli), so well known by tho name of MftA-s. As there nro extremely 
fine, they make summer caftans for tlie Turks and 1 cruises. The sort of muslin 
with a gold stripe at each end, with which they make their turbans, is manufactured 
at tho same place. (4) Tho printed calicoes of AhmedAMd the colours of which 
arc as bright, as fine, and as durable as those of Coromandel. They are worn in 
Persia, in Turkey, and in Europe. 'The rich people of 3nvn, Sumatra, nnd tho 
Malacca Islands, insko h<.vl-drc««cs and coverlets of these ehintres (5) The entires of 
Bairaponr (HnrliAnpur). Tho bluo ones are worn by tho common people in I ersia and 
Turkey fortlicir summer clothing, and tho red ones by perrons or higher rank. Tho 
Jews who arc not allowed hy tho Porto to svear white, make their turbans of these 
enures. (C) Mixed stuffs of silk nnd cotton, plain, striped, somo with satin stripes, 
some mixed with gold and silver. If they werc not so dear, they wonhl ho esteemed 
even in Europe for the brightness of their colours, nnd the fmo execution of tho flowers, 
though their patterns nrc ro iiidiflcrcnt. They soon wear out; but this is of littlo 
consequence m tho seraglios ot Turkey and Persia sviicrc they are urea. (7) Bomo 
are of silk, called tanU. There are pangnet of several <;oloura, much esteemed in tlio 
eastern parts ot India. Many more would be woven, if it hail not been necessary, 
to use foreign materials, which enhance tho prico too much, (6) Shawls, very 
light, warm, and fine cloth, made of the woolof Cashmere. They nro dyed (dd.Dbr- 
ent colours, striped nnd flowered. They are worn for n winter dress ‘" Turkey. 

, Persia, and tho more temperate farts of Indii. With this fin° wool V”“* n * 
worm that nro ell-wide, find n littlo more than three clli long, which ecll for ns much 
ni n thousand crowns (12T»D* Though this w ool is soinotimcs manufactured at Surat* 
the finrst works of thin kind are mad© at Cashmere.— I!.* 39. 
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wli dim \ 703 is cal!cfl ' tlj0 store-house of tlio most precious 

i a im > was sti11 th ° pSES 

SJS 8*“^* trado of «»y kingdom in Hindustan passed * & 
before the cud of the century lost great part of its commerce/ 

at “VI 1 ? Bn ,^ , j sI b tlle of the European settlers 

dm ! n $ tL ° lntt0r Jwlf of the eighteenth century aWt 
J n“ S “w th0 ^ Cnt 1 eXport of cott onrvool to China and Bengal, 

rJlrnn/'i nnnx P °^ e<1 * on an avcra ff°» more than thirty ships of 
from oOO to 1,000 tons npioce/ 1 would seem at the close of the cen- 

“ T° Unt ‘ and t0 bavo been transferred to 
Bombay, iho trado to Arabia and Persia also suffered; The exports, 
estimated in 1/89 at about £ 100,000 , nro at tho close of the contnry 
valued at but little more than half of this amount.® With regard to 

JJ * .™ Iuo ° f tio soa tl,nd ° of Surat at tho closo of the eighteenth 

ccntuiy, it would seem from statements drawn up in 1800, wlion the 
* the trade of Surat passed into the hands of the 
Uritisli, that during that year tlio total value of exports mid imnnrfa 
amounted to £356,584 (Its. 35,65,84 iy During that year there were 
in all tlurty-oightarbolcs imported or exported, whoso total estimated 
\ aluo was over £l,o00 (Rs. 1 5,000). Of these, seven wore over £1 0,000; 
inno between £10,000, and £5,000; eight botween £5,000 and £2,500 • 
and fourteen botween £2,500 and £1,500.® 


* Niobuhr, In Pinkerton, X., 2IC. 

5 Parsons, 2G1, 202. 

’ I T1, “ causes of tlie dccb'no of Surat trade have been mentioned above. Tho extent 
of tbo decline appears from tlio custom-house figures. In 1759 the customs violded a 
rovenuo of £25,050 (Rs. 2,50,500) ; this by 1790 hnd fallen to'£S,000 (Hs. 80,000), and 
in 1798 (with rales redneed to nbout one-half) to £3,900 (Ks. 39,000).— Surat Papers 
153 and 104. - * ’ 

4 Parsons (1777), 201. 


“ For tho decline in tho amonnt of cotton-exported, see Surat Papers 52 whore 
(1797) it is said (lint tho snb-diwsinn of Chonisi alono would yield as much cotton ns 
tho compnny usnnlly invostotl. 

“ Surat Papers, 22 and 250. The exports (1800) are, to Persia •'■"8 000 (Ks 
2,80,000) J to Arabia, £37,000 (Rs. 3,70,000) ; total £39,000 (Rs. 5,90,000). 
f This total is made up of the following itcniB : 


Articles subject to customs dues only 8,G9 377 EC 938 

Do. do. to oertifioato dues only ... 15,’oo!479 150 048 

Do. do. to customs and town unties ... 3,83,803 38*380 

Do. do. to certificnte town duties ... 8,12,122 8J,*212 


' 33,05,841 350,084 

1 " “ 

(Surat Papers, 374, 3S4.) Tothis mustboaddeil tho trado that paid only town dues. 

Surat Papers, 390. - . 

8 Surat Papers, -374, 389. I. Tlio seven artielos whoso estimated valuo was over 
£10,000, wore : ivory, £31,228 j yam, £21,013 ;sugnr, £18,208 ; copper, £17,018 • dol 
Jars, £16,420, s cliAdars, £12,730 ; cochineal, £11,051. II. The nino articles whose™*; 

. j i. pin rain .n.1 nun . nhnswi. pa rna « r 



£G,0SG. 'III. The eight articles whoso estimated value was between £5 000' anil 
£2,500 were : cotton cloth, or dupalas, £4,837 ; jingelly oil, £4, 70S : Iron ' £a m-" 
cuss, £4,430 ; dry dates, £4, 120; red lend, £3,050; clones, £3,228; hotel leaves £°* soc’ 
IV. Tho fourteen articles whose estimated \aiiic mbs between £2,500 and £1,500 
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The land trade at Surat in the latter part of the eighteenth century Chapter V- 
would seem to have chiefly lain along two routes, — to the towns of History 

northern Gujarat, and through Kliandesli, southward, to the Deccan, I *' 

Aurangdbad, and llaidarabfld, and northward to Malwa, Indor, and 1759-1876. 

Ujain. To northern Gujardt the chief exports were molasses, sugar. Land trade, 
and cocoanuts, sent in return for the muslins of Broach, and the silks ’ 1 
and calicoes of Alimcdabdd and Patan. 1 Eastward along the Tdpti 
valley would seem to have been exported brocades and other silk arti- 
cles, the manufacture of Surat. 


1759-1800. 


The native merchants of Surat were Hindus, Musalmdns.and Pdrsis * Merchants. 

Of foreign Asiatics, Georgians, Persians, and Arabians; merchants 
from Malacca, China, Abyssinia, Madagascar, Mozambique, and the 
Comoro 3 islands are mentioned (1774) as resorting to Surat. 1 

The chief European traders were, as before, the English, Dutch, Europeans in Surat, 
French, and Portuguese. But, in addition to these, mention is made 1759-1800. 
of Danes, Swedes, and Germans. 6 In 1759 a Danish ship arrived at 
Surat, and the captuin, doing good service totho English, accomplish- 
ed his business very much to his advantage. 0 Between 1746 and 1765 
three ships of the Swedish East India Company visited Surat, and 
for a time a factory was maintained in the city. 7 In 1777 (Septem- 


woro : piece-goods, £2,465 ; cliaya root (a dye), £2,450 {Silk Bcarfs, or lunqis, £2,265 ; 
cliintz, £2,245 ; pepper, £2,156 ; sugar-candy, £2,03G j tortoise-shell, £2,031 ; turbands, 
£1,865 J castor-oil, £1,850 ; clarified hotter, £1,807 ; patolia (silk cloth), £1,690 ; 
women’s robes, siilla, £1,576 ; wet dates, £1,507 j raw silk, £1,551. 

1 Surat Papers, 239. Other Northern Gujarit local trade centres in communica- 
tion with Surat were Anklcsh war, Baroda, Dabhoi, Coral, Sinor, Sidra, and Jdmbuaar. 
— Surat Papers, 259. 

3 With regard to the character of the native merchants of Surat, and the inner 
working of its trade, Abbo liaynal (1780) says, that when Europeans hardly suspected 
that commerce was founded on any certain principles, thoso principles were already 
known and practised in Surat. Money was to he had at a low price, and bills of ex- 
change might bo obtained for overy market in India. Insurances for the most distant 
navigations were very common. Such was tho honesty of these traders that bags of 
money, ticketed and sealed by the bankers, would circulate for years without ever 
being eonnted orwoighed. (Abbe Raynal, II., 29.) This estimate was perhaps partly 
based on Niebuhr’s statement that (1703) tho Hindu merchants were distinguished 
for their honesty and the Pirais for their skill. (Pinkerton, X., 214 ) Men better 
acquainted with tho actual state of afiairB in Surat would seem to have drawn very 
difleient conclusions. In 1797 a committee, appointed by the Bombay Government 
to inquiro into tho state of trade at Surat, report, 1 among merchants a very general 
neglect of agreements, and oven of written obligations, producing a total want of 
confidence between man andman.’ Bankruptcy, they complain, was not unfreqnently 
a premeditated scheme to defraud creditors. (Surat Papers, 90.) At the same 
time, in forwarding this report to tho Bombay Government, tho head of tho English 
factory dissented from the opinion of tho other members, holding that 1 knavish tricks 
and chicane' were tho work only of tho lowest class of tho people. — (Surat Papers, 145). 

s Comoroislauds (S. Lat. 12°, E. Long. 45°) — Mohilla, Mayotta, and Johanna — lying 
between the north point of Madagascar and tho main land. The trado with these 
islands was small. Milbum (1800-1812) says, occasionally piece-goods aro imported 
in vessels from Surat. The returns aro made in cowries, red betel-nut, dammer, 
wax, cocoanuts, and corn, — Miibum, Or. Com., I., 77. 

1 Forbes’ Or. Mem , I., 140 ; Niebuhr, in Pinkerton, X., 214. 

° Forbes’ Or. Mem., I., 140, raakesa casual reference to Greek merchants. 

Niehulir (1763), in Pinkerton, X., 216. 

7 Mncphcrson, 310 ; and Briggs’ Cities of Gnjarfishtra, 32. The Swedish East India 
Company was slartod on tho failure of tho Ostend Company (1727). It worked well till 
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her) a ship, bonritig tho Stamford or tin* Austrian empire, arrived nt 
Surat ftotn Leghorn. Foiling to dispose of its cargo, tho ship railed 
to Gogo, nn<l the imperial company of Trieste tnmlo no soooud attempt 
to cMtabliuh n trade nt Surat. 1 

Their command of the city improved the position of (ho English ns 
traders. Am early at 1766, Niebuhr noticed that, to all appearance, 
the English innst soon engross the wlmlo commerce of the city ; s and 
at tlio clo^e of the century, when the trade of their former rival** lmd 
almost entirely censed, the English were said to procure cloth to three 
times a larger extent than they ever did before. 3 

During the greater part of this period English affaire at Surat were 
administered by n chief and council of four, namely, a collector, a 
customs master, a commercial re- ideal, and a civil paymaster, together 
with threo assistants, or a total staff of eight oflicere. Aliout 1795 
tho court of directors sent orders that a commercial hoard nliould bo 
constitnfud nt Surat. To this hoard, borides the chief as president and 
tho commercial resident, one additional member or deputy resident, 
and threo assistants were appointed.* 

In spite of tho decay of tho spieo trade, tho Dutch were at the be- 
ginning of this period (1759) tho most powerful of the Knropenn set- 
tlers in Surat. 8 Unt on the nsrendancy of tho English the decline of 
the Dutch quickly followed. In 1762 their factory was besieged by 
the nnwal>, and ultimately tlioy were compelled to send away tlieir 
cannon, pay a fine of £9,000 (Its. 90,000), and move tlieir head -quar- 
to re from ihn old factory within tho city to tho wharf still known os 
‘lie Dutch wlmvf, or AValnnda Bandar. 8 In their new quarters they 


the clo-n nf the eightcrnlh rintury, when the disturbance* in Sweden put a Hop to it* 
trade. Niebuhr (1763) tells of n Swedish cxptiiu who CMUP to Murat tftvii'tn 1759 nnd 
I7CS. Hi- roM ld« iron and c»pprr n iff. Hut tlic inu.'.l, demanded n stun of £10,000 
(lie. 1,00,006). This the captain rthwed tops). lie was placed in confinement, but 
in tlio cml was let o!T tt ith n fine of £2,000 (Jin. 29,000). 

> Thin expedition wax under the managem-nt of an Enplislmixn named Dolfs, -who, 
formerly in tho service nf the English cmnpiny, bail lireome naiihjcct of tho cm- 
)ir, is Maria There-a. After having di*p»t»id of Ida carpi at (logo, with tin* ohjict 
of nhtamms' leivo to start a trading stn'ion ntoneof tlmr Mafiths port', llolta aient 
to Poona. The Poona government grantid lihaidie, and nftir i vtnhlifhlng three 
factories in Matalcvr, JJolta return -d to Enroi»*. fiat tfi" company nevi r sttect tiled, 
and in I7h5 «aa declared bankrupt.— Jtaephcrson, 313-317. 

* Pinkxrtou, X., 215. 

* Surat Papi ns, <139. 

* Surat I’apt re, M. 

* Tlio friendship of the Dutch and IheSidhi commander of tho ca-tlc was one nf tho 
chief difficulties lathe aai of tho establishment of Knchah [Sitter nt Surat, 7 bo 
Dutch, with the object of getting tho eA«tl* into their own hands, arc, in 1759, sii,l 
to hnvo nrratiuod with the Sidhi tbit the Siilht should scire nnd cany into the ca»llo 
tho Dutch brokiT*. Tlien the Dutch ehtTf was to rend a strong detaehmeut to the 
castlo to rcscun the broke r*. On Ik" arris al.hf tho Dnteli, the build sras to open tho 
■iiutia gates, admit their ttoops, amt unit over the castle to their commander. No 
steps were taken to carry out this plan, and Staverimis hints tbst the schcmo failed 
beeauso tho Dutch director was bribed by Mr. -Sjwnccr, the English chief — Starorinus, 
111 .. 122 . 

* SHavorinns, HI., 127. — This is the plot of ground, about seven or eight arrrs in ex- 
tent, that was ccil-d to tho Dutch, partly asa purchase, pirllyiusagiftmulor the terms 
of ilicir chatter of 1729, (St&Yorimr*, III., lOl.JVln 1775 it was colored with buildings. 
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at first kept up considerable state. Parsons (1777) describes them Chapter V. 

as having a batteiy mounted witli twenty cannons, a company of - — 

soldiers, and a factory which, with its flags, made a grand appearance. History. 

And besides their bnsiness.quarters outside of the Mecca gate, they 1759-1676. 

**•*1 l ega S t "I 1111 ' % and charming garden .' 1 Earope:in3 in Soratl 

In 1/88 the Hatch house is spoken of as the healthiest of all the 1759 - 1600 . 
European factories, 'undoubtedly because of the great cleanliness in . 

it.' 2 But during these years their trade kept steadily falling off, and e “ c 
only a few months after Parsons visited Surat, with the exception of two 
small ships, the naval establishment was abolished; the military force 
reduced from one hundred to fifteen ; the horses and elephants, the 
chariots of ceremony, and palanqnins with trappings of gold and 
silver, formerly famished at the expense of the company, wore all 
disposed of. The gold and silver ornaments, the plate valued at 
£3,000 (Rs. 30,000), were carried to Batavia, and little or no ap- 
pearance of pomp was any longer kept up. 3 

About two years after (1780) a correspondence was intercepted 
showing that the Dutch chief at Surat had engaged in a plot to assist 
the ilarathas to surprise Surat castle. Measures were taken to pre- 
vent the Dntch again attempting to interfere in the politics of the city, 
and from this time, though they continued to maintain tlieir factory 
till after the close of the century, the Dntch ceased to have any 
importance at Surat. In 1794-05 the total valne of their trade was 
estimated at £31,140 (Rs. 3,ll,40O),‘‘ and in 1799 they are spoken 
of as ' having no active influence. 5 

Of the constitution of the Dntch factory and of their way of con- 
ducting business, Stavorinns supplies the following particulars.® Under 
the director were two councils, one general, the other judicial. The 
general council consisted of the director as president, the senior 
merchant as second, the merchant fiscal, and six junior merchants. 

Except that the president took no part in its proceedings, the council 
of justice was constituted in the same way as the general council. Un- 
der the members of council were book-keepers, a comptroller of equip- 
ment, a surgeon, and a purveyor. Of the members of the native 


except for about 240 yards along the river, where a stone Trail had been erected four 
feet above the level of the groand. In the vail were two gate*, and in front of 
each a pier-head jotting into the river, v here goods were discharged and shipped, and 
vessels lay- afloat. It was afterwards found necessary to bnild wooden piles in front 
of the wall to ward off the force of the stream — Stavorinns, III., 155, 160. 

1 Parsons (1777), 252, and Nicbnhr (1703), in Pinkerton, X., 212. 

* HovO’a Tonra, 179. 

* Stavorinns, III., 130. At this time (1770) the total European strength of 
the Dntch factory was returned at 62 souls. Of tbe»o 30 were in tho civil service 
'of the company, one was a clergyman, two were surgeons, 4 marines, and 25 soldiers. 
In the following year (1779) the profits of the factory arc returned at £18,000. The 
imports were 1,715,718 lbs. of sugar, 20,002 lbs. of cloves, and a Email quantity of 
nut-meg and mace. The exports were gamboj, cotton-yarn, and cotton cloth. In 
I77S Indian cloth was sold in Holland to the valne of £23,C3G. — Stavorinns, UL, 
TIG. 

4 Surat Papers, 265. 

5 Surat Papers, 170. 

6 Stavorinns, III., 150-155. 
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establishment the chief were the brokers, 1 Nest in importance to 
lli(* brokers came tlm iimnny-chnngcr, on oflirer so rnncli trusted that, 
under cover of his Real, lmgn coiitnininpf .UOOin silver (Rs. 1,000) 
pa«M>d unchallenged from lmnil to luntl. For providing the supply 
of cloth the Dutch, like the English, handed patterns to juroous styled 
' fnrni-hrra * or contractors. These men, rlui itipr the miny months, 
settled with the weavers for the preparation of tho cloth. IVJien the 
yearly supply was rc.uly, t ho funiMters took tho doth to the Dutch 
lodge in the city. It was there tested, and Mich pieces as did not 
ngico with tho pattern, or were faulty, were returned to the contrac- 
tor. 3 

The system adopted hy the Dutch company forthe payment of their 
servants at Surat was, for the child officers, n percentage on all tho 
business that passed through their hands, mid, for the lower officer*, 
avlmt savings they could make out of tho grant, ns -ignod forthe support 
of their office. The common servants, soldiers, sailors, and art Man*, 
besides allot rnonts of pepper, firewood, salt, vinegar, and oil, received 
pay nt tlu< rale of about 8<f. it day. 3 liven more than tho Iinglish, tho 
Dutch company, ‘ that tho Indians might hold them in re-peet/ spent 
large sums of money on ' grandeur and ostentation/ * Their director 
moved out in state with one or two elephants, a certain number of 
horses, chariots of ceremony, and palanquins with trappings of gold 
and silver. In the factory the common table was adorned with vari- 
ous ornaments and services of gold and stiver plate to tho value of 
.13,000 ( ]{s. ;10,WU ). £ Unlike tho Iinglish the Dutch factors would 
seem to have been generally married. I’erhups one consequence of 
the large number of Indies in the Dutch factory was the frequency 
of disputes on questions of precedence. So hitter did there disputes 
hccorno that, in 1 7 j*, rules were pas-ad, laying down not onjy tho 
rank of each of the company’s servants, but for the men which of 
them might have « velret coat and who might wear gold laco ; mid 
among the women, settling tho number of their attendants, tho valno 
of their jewelry and the quantity of gill and paint they might put on 
their children’s chaises.® 


* Originally WtU tlm brokers veto WtaUk. But. about 17 10, their hnnoity van 

inspected, and on* of them In Ini plico, that each hrohir mipht act 

fti a ch< ch on the other, n VirA W cho<en But thii dot ieenocm* to hm e filled, a* 
fU-ivorimi* (1771) found tlw broken * m confide ntiallv connected tojrctlur ns if they 
were not alone t»f the flime religion, but alio own broUicra,*— Stovormus, HI., 1M. 

* Stave ri nm, III,, l.'fi, 

* 10 stivers, 30*thrr> going to oftf iirpoc. — Stnvorinns, III., 8. 

* Stavorinu*, TIT., 14$. 

8 8tavormn% III., 149. 1 1 

9 The Dutch factors ironld teem to hove carried into their private cntertainmrntn 
iBo rime minute attention to. matter* of tttijuett*. 14 Alwve all tlmigi, ** fc.iya Ma- 
vorimm, 41 the master of tho hnu<o must nttcndto tlio reating m c\er> f guest, and 
drinking tbrfr health in tho emt order of precedence. J>pcmlly was this neecs. 
uary when ladies lind Icon asked, for they ‘are peculiarly prono to insist upon every 
preWntive attached to tho station of their husbands. Some of them, if they con- 
reive themselves placed n jot lower than they lire entitled to, Mill pit in. fu u (n 8 
awl proud fiHoncu for tho ivholo time tho entertainment iwK — SUvurinus, 1., 302 
anil SOI. 
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After tlio union of fclie different French trading companies 1 in Chapter V. 
1719, they for some time carried on a considerable commerce at : — 

Surat. Like the Dutch nnd English, they had a factory in tho town. History, 

and a garden, called Bel-air, on tho river bank, a little to the west of 1760-187G. 

the outer wall. But with the ascendancy of tho English at Surat Europeans in Suiat, 
(1769), and their victories over the French in Southern India, so low 1769-1800. 
did the credit of the French full that, in 1764, the lioad of their The French, 
factory is said hardly to have found tho means of a scanty subsist- 
ence. 2 In 1769 the company wus deprived of its monopoly, and tbeir 
chief was now called consul, and appointed by the king of France. 

Their general trade was of very little importance j and so entirely 
were they under the power of the English, that they (1774) were 
forbidden to hoist a flag at thoir factory, and were forced to clear 
away a flight of steps from the garden-house on the bank of the • 

Tdpti to the edge of the river. 3 In 1778 it was found that the head 
of the French factory was' assisting, by bis oonnsel and funds, the 
adventurer St. Lnbin. Orders were issued for tho consul’s arrest. 

He and the whole staff of Europeans were for a time kept as pri- 
soners of war in tlieir garden at Surat. But here, too, they continued 
to intrigue, and were accordingly transferred to Bombay, 4 * * and until 
tho close oi tho eighteenth century the French factory at Surat was 
not again re-opened. B 

In 1764 the affairs of the Portuguese at Surat were in almost as had The Portuguese, 
ft state as those of the French. 0 Some years after this, their trade for 
a time improved, 7 and in 1777 more respect would seem to have been 
shown to tliem than to the French, as they were allowed to hoist a 
flag at their factory. 8 During the last four yeai-s of the century, 
the average yearly value of their trade was returned at £62,100 
(Bs. 0,21,000).° The Portuguese trade consisted of the import of 
Chinese and European goods, and the export of raw cotton, ' the most 
staplo article for tho China market.’ The course of trade was 
for four or five large ships to come from Goa to Surat in Novem- 


1 Four Frencli dmrnpanies wore united iu 1719, — the Senegal, the West India, the 
East India, and the China. 

8 Niebuhr, inPinkerton, X., 216. Anqnetil do Perron (in Snrat from 1768 to 1761) 

confirms this, stating that for several years before 1768 the factory at Surat had re- 
ceived no funds from Pondioherry, and that the chief, Anquotil’s brother, had diffi- 
cnlty in supporting himself. (KAwasji's Translation, 39.) The Capuchin friars, who 
had been settled in Surat for more than one hundred years, were generally beloved 
nnd respected in Snrat, and, out of respect to them, tho French nation were still held 
in estimation. . ' 

• Stavorinus (1774), III., 70 ; and Parsons (1777), 252, • • 

* An Account of Bombay (1781), 170. - 

1 Surat Papers, 22, Thoir garden was taken by tho English on the declaration of 
war (1793). • . , . - 

9 Carsten Niebuhr, in Pinkerton, X., 210, Ono relic of their former power remained' 
in the use of a corrupt Portuguese ns the language :of trade. 

7 Carsten Niebuhr, in Pinkerton, X., 213 mid 2X6. 

9 Parsons (1777), 252. On the other hand, Stavorinus (1774) says, " though the first 
Europeans established at Surat, the Portuguese ore, at present (1774), least in pow.er 
und-respeot.” — Stavorinus III., 70. 

v 9 At 21 por cent, it yielded a revenue of Bsi'16,626, — Surat Papers, 276. 
n 700—20 
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l*or nnd December, and, nfler calling at Din and Hainan, return in 
tlio beginning of Urn vent to (ton. Horn they completed tlieireanrnet 
ami Milled for Chinn in March anil April, or, at latest, home time in 
Mnjv 

On Hie assumption of the entire government of the eity hy the 
Hritihli (1800), thu establishment of rliief mid council was abolished. 
In their stead the management of the city wns entruiteil (o threo 
ofticore, n collector of revenue, n judge ami magistrate, and for the 
discharge of political duties n h»iitciiant-g<nernor. s In 1S03 (he 
title of lieutenant -governor wns changed info 'agent of Government 
at Saint.’ In lbOil the designation of chief win again adopted nmi 
fimtinned till, in 1822, the he, ul olticvr wns styled ‘agent to the 
governor,’ a title which 1ms since been maintained. M'itli blight 
al tent ions in their functions, tho oflices of judge nnd collator havo 
boon nmintuinril. 

By tbo arrangements introduced in 1800, the English were put in 
pohhOhsion of the towns of Surat and Rainier, yielding an c-timaUd 
yearly revenue of £,£0,035 (R.s. 8,00,1150). 3 At present tlie district ol 
Surat contains an nren of l.tJGP srpinre miles, yielding a yearly had 
revenue of £223,^28 (Rs. 22,88,280). Tho cessions of tho territory 
that form the present district took place on three occasions: I, in 
1804, under the provisions of the treaty of Bn«s-ein (1802, December 
Jllst) ; II, in 181 1 , in consequence of the treaty of I’oonn; and, HI, 
in 1830, by tho lapse of tlic atato of JIandvi. 4 

Under the agreement of 1800 tho nawiib was entitled to a yearly 
allowance of £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000), together with a one-fifth shore 
of the annual revenues of the city, after deducting tlic unwlih’.s allow* 
nnce, the sums jmynlde to the Miiriitlms, nnd the charges of collection* 
His lands extended over J,50l) ncre.«, with 300 cultivators. lie had 
200 armed attendants mid 300 domestics mid slaves." Jn 1S18, instead 
of the variable nllnwnneo of one-fiflh, tbo nawfib agreed to accept an 
annual provision of £5,000 (Its. 50,000), raising his total yearly receipts 
to £15,oOQ (Rs. 1,50,000)7 The nnwnb died on the 23rd September 


1 IWik (1777), 213. 


’ Surat I’nju-rs, 183 Pi tails of the power* amt position* of these officer*, iw welt nn 
of tlio modifications iiitrodw i it from time to time in thnr function*. will If found, in 
Ctm.tir Vltl, 211. No change V a* at this time madam the ariwgrtiirnt* for provid- 
Ing thectijnj) mleV . The commmM l*oartl v ns oonti duc<I, tlic Jicutcnnnt* 

go\cn»or nctitig n* jinjuiilont,— Sural rajitr^, 414. 

» Surat Faiicrfl* 42 1. ihejiuu!* of * Inch they were put in possesion, tlio 

right of collecting tho M&jhii, or ua\» Ah’s ahnre of the unties 1 erica on articles 
imported by hid. nnd of 8 tntfonm S K nardT for the'*cc«nty of the coUwting iiost^ 
uve t4 tlic British, through tlic country s* ithin abmit fifty mill's ortho city of Surat 
a coneiili fable degree of local inlluonce.— Letter of tlio Uaaibsy uovernracnf, dated 
August 1st, 1S0O. Stunt I’apum, 172 173. 

. 4 Detail? of tlic*o cc-siona will ho found in Chapter VIII, 212, ~ 


1 Surat Tapers, d4S. 

4 Cltvno’o Chiefs of Western India, qnoted in Brags' Cities of.Cujarislitra, St 
r Aitchison'o Treaties, 5 1., 211, 
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1821, nnd was succeeded by his son Mir Afzul-ud-din, on whoso death 
(1812), August 8th, without mnlo issue, the titular dignity nnd oflico 
became extinct. A provision of £5,280 (Rs. 52,800) was settled on his 
son-in-law, Jnfnr Ali Kliiin, nnd two gr.ind-danghters. Tho pension 
was in 1857 niised to £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000), with the stipulation that 
it was to be enjoyed till tho death of the survivor of the threegrantecs. 
Jiifnr Ali Khlin died on the 21st August 1863. 1 * * * On tho dentil of tho 
nn w.lb in 1842, tho fleet and commodoro of tho station were recalled to 
Bombay, aud tho Delhi flag, which had till then continued to fly on 
tho castle, was taken down.- 

Sinco they have come under tho charge of tho British, the lands 
of tho district have boon kept free from nny attack from without, or 
from nny general internal disorder. On only four occasions (in 1810, 
in 18-1 4, in 1 816, and in I860) has tho public ponco been broken ; nnd 
once only (1810) has there boon nny considerable disturbance. 


Chapter V. 
History. 
1759.187G. 


Chief ovents Binco 
1800. 


In the beginning of 1810, in tho oast of the Surat district, a Musnl- Mnsnhnin dinturb- 
ml in, Abdul Belimfin by name, proclaiming him«clf the Im/iinMolidi, once, 
collected a band of followers, chiefly cultivating Bolioras of the Snnni 1S1 °- 

scct. Advancing ngainst Mlfndvi, then the seat of a small Qinduchief- 
tain, the insurgents captnred tho fort of Mnndvi nnd rnndo prisoners 
of tho chief and his minister. The chief cfTected his esenpo from con- 
finement, bnt thominister was killed. EstnblishingliitnKclfinnmosquo 
in the town of Bodhiln, about fifteen miles enstofSumt, Abdul Rclmuin, 
llic leader of tlie revolt, scut (Jnnunry lOtb nnd 15tli) two letters to 
Mr. CroWe, the British chief at Surat, one calling upon him to pay a 
sum of £30 (Rs. 300), nnd tlio other advising him toembmcollicMusal- 
mlin faith. During tins time numbers of Musalinuns from Surat had 
left the city to join Abdul Relimnn. Others, who remained bohind in 
Surat, assailed tho Ilindus with cries of din, nnd there seemed every 
reason to suppose that an attempt would bo mado to bring about a re- 
volution in the city. Under these circumstances, Mr. Crowe determined 
(January 1 8tli), if possible, to seize Abdul Rclimtin. With this object 
be nrrnngcd that four companies of infnntry should bo sont to put 
down the rising, and tlmt two troops of cavalry should start inndvnnco 
and invest tho villngo of Bodhfin. Tlio dragoons reached Bodlmn 
about daybreak on the 19tli, and before tlio infantry came up a furious 
engagement took plnco between tho cavalry nnd Abdul Rohiniin’s 
followers. Nearly two hundred of tho insurgents wero left dead on 
the field, nnd of the troops a corporal, two privates, nnd several horses * 
wero lost." On the arrival of the infantry the nttnek was renewed, nnd 
Abdnl Rehman and mnny of his followers were slain. With tho death 
of the leader tho religious disturbance cca«ed. At tlio request of tho 
Mi'mdvi chief, who had mcanwliilo escaped from confinement, 

English troops wero sent to MViiidvi. ' Tlio fort was recovered (Jan- 
uary 22nd), and tlie authority of tlic chief restorod. 5 A few years 


1 Aitchison’n Treaties, VL,217. The papers regarding tlio Buccc">ion to tho nm&b'a 

estate liavo been printed. (IIluo Book). — iJosvab of Surat Treaty Bill, 1650. 

* Briggs’ Cities of CiujarWitra, 101. 

* Briggs’ Cities of Gnjari'litra, op. Ik 
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lator (1818) it was ngnin neccs°nry to send troops to Mfadu D 0f 
jansing, llio cliiof who had boon restored in 1810, died without to»b 
issue in 18M. Uo was succeeded bv Itis cousin IJamirang. Failbr 
into tin* linnds of bad advisers, -tbw chief in 1817 formed the de-in , 
of handing over his territory to the I\>«hwn. British troops whom. ! 
oordingly moved towards M Andvi, nnd, intimidated by their approach, 
the chief dismissed hip advisors, and for the futnre agreed to tn-.h 
no change in tho administration of his affairs withont the knotvlcdga ’ 
nnd consent of the British Governinont. 1 

Since this disturbance in Mundvi no general attempt has been made 
to break tlio public pence of tho district. In the city of Surat, loir- 
over, the mob has more than onco resisted the introduction of dfa. 
ugrecnhlc measures by riotous and disorderly conduct. Of these, tho 
first occasion was in 1841 (August 29 th), in consequence of the in* 
t reduction of a new duty upon salt. 5 Curly in the morning of tie 
20th August, placards were posted nhonl tho town calling on shop- 
keepers to shut their shops. An invitation to all heads of castes to 
come to tho court-house and state their grievances to the judge to 
disregarded. Abont three o'clock in tho afternoon a laTgo body, as- 
hcmbling in front of the court-house, began to pull down fences, tear 
tiles from tho roofs of tho out-houses, and attack tho court-house 'in 
a ferocious and determined manner.' About this time, when mattes 
lmd gone so far that tho judge had applied to tbo oflicer command- 
ing the station for military assistance, somo European gentlemen, 
headed by tho district magistrate, mndo their appearance, and the 
attack on the court-house ceased. The rioters, however, refused to 
withdraw, nnd, ns evening was coming on, a proclamation was issued, 
warning them that if they did not, within one hour's time, return 
to their houses, the military would bo called to disperse them. Upon 
this the people withdrew. But throughout tho next day, though no 
disturbance took place, the excitement continued with little abate- 
ment. In case of any further disorder, a body of troops and Borne | 
artillery were dispatched from Bombny to Surat. . No further disturb- ] 
ancctook place, mid in the following month (September 14th), when 
the Salt Act was introduced, ‘perfect tranquillity prevailed through- . 
out tho city.' 3 

In tho beginning of April 18 1-8, an attempt was made to introdneo 
Bengal standard weights nnd men-mres, into Surat. • The proposed 
change met with nincli. opposition. Tho shops were closed for sc- 
vernl days, and a placard was affixed to a house in tho city, stating 
that tho people of, ouch .onsto had agreed to expel any one of their 
nurabor who adopted .the now., woights, and that a sum of £5,000 



KrWMceiogV. posthoinoiK « (im December mil.), tbedircct lice of sucetsaion 
bSooxtiuct, nncUbcstatowaa annexed. — Aitcbisons licatisia, VI., 254. 
sj.Undcr tho provisions of Act 10 of JS44. ■ 
s gesaion Jndgc, to Government, dated J-ltli September 1814. 
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(Bs. 50,000) had boon subscribed to contend ‘tlio point at law as far 
ns England. 3 No breach of the peace was committed. On the 5th 
April, a deputation of merchants waited on tlio collector, who agrcod 
to postpono the introduction of the measure until tlio pcoplo repre- 
sented tlieir enso to government. On henring how unpopular the 
change was. Government (7tli April 18-18) decided that tlio attempt 
to introduco tho new weights and measures Rhould bo abandoned. 
The strong feeling in Surat was supposed to have been created by 
certain ill-disposed persons circulating the rumour that this was a 
preliminary stop to an increaso of taxation. But on inquiry nothing 
more than a general dislike to olinngo was proved. 1 

In I860 (November 29th), in connection with tho introduction of 
tho income-tax, a slight disturbance took place in Surat. About nino 
in. the morning of that day tlio residents of tho Burbrinpur BliAgnl, 
ono of tlio control quarters of the city, collected to tbo numbor of 
about three thousand, declaring that they would not fill in the income- 
tax forms, and that they would close their shops until tho income-tax 
was repealed. On tho arrival of the district magistrate and polico 
superintendent with n body of mounted police, tlio crowd dispersed 
without requiring any exercise of force. 2 

Daring the year 1857, in spito of tho riots at Broach and tbo dis- 
orders in otlior parts of Gujarat, the tranquillity of Surat wns un- 
broken. Tliis.intlioopiiiionoftliodistrict magistrate, was in great mea- 
sure duo to tlio unshaken loyalty which Sheikh Sdhcb Syed Hussein 
ldrus, tlio head of ono of tlio chief Mnsabndn families of Surat, 
maintained towards tho British government, and tlio boncficial exer- 
cise of his influence amongst liis people, tho Muhammadans of Surat. 3 

After its transfer to the English, the condition of Surat wonld scorn 
for a tiino to lmve improved. As the territories in the neighbourhood 
of tho city came under British management, abuses wero checked, 
order was established, and tho area of land under cultivation onlnrg- 
cd. But, about tho year 1830, tho fall in tho value of agricultural 
produce, the decrease of trade, and the failure of local manufactures, 
depressed tlio condition of tho rural population and mndo extensivo 
reduction of rovenuo necessary. Tlio city of Surat suffored still moro 
severely. Trade deserted it, and tho city was on moro than ono 


1 Collector, to Itcvcnuo Commissioner, 14S, dated 2nd April ISIS. 

3 District Magistrate, to Government, No. 072, dated 20tli November 1SG0. 

* District Magistrate to Government, No. 741 , dated 1 1th Decombor 18D7. In reward 
for these services Syed ldrus received the grant of a yearly allowance of £30 tils. 300). 
(Goscmmcnt of Bombay Desolation, dated 10th April 16G0.) Sinco then, this gentle- 
man lias been further honoured by being made a Companion of tbo Star oflndia. Both 
in 1739 and in 1800 tbo ldrus family aided tho establishment of British power in 
Surat. (Surat Papers, 4S9.) In 1800 (7th July), in' recognition of his position and 
influence, Mr. Duncan granted a yearly allowance of £30 (Its. BOO) to * Syed SlicilJi, tho 
son of tho principal Syed of tho ldrus mosque,* (Accompaniment to Government letter 
No. 2488 of 1SGO, to the Collector of Surat.) According to pipers in the possession of 
tho present Syid Idtus, C.S.I., his family enme to Gujarilt from Arabia as early as 
1330 (If., fTiS). Ono of bis ancestors nettled in Surat, ami from their high descent, and 
thopower which somo of them possessed of working miracles, they have alwajs held n 
position of much respect in Surat. 
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Condition of llio 
district. 
I800-J87C. 


occasion almost destroyed by lire and flood About 1850 affairs took 
a turn for tho better. Trade revived, and tho prices of agricultural 
produce rose. Again, about 1858, tbe construction of the lino of 
railway did much to improve the condition of I ho labouring classes, 
nnd a few years later tbe great rise of prices, duo to the American 
war, (brew largo mini* of money into llio district. Much of this wealth 
was afterwards (fS(ifl) lost in unsuccessful speculation in Bombay. 
But enough remained to raise for some years the vnlno of land and 
house properly. During tho past six years (1870-187G) prices have 
again Fallen, tho profits of the cultivators are much reduced, nnil a 
consideniblonroa of land, once under cultivation, has been abandoned. 
Still, except the aboriginal tribes, tho great body of tho rural popu- 
lation of tiio district nro well-to-do. tVliilo in tho city of fchirnt, 
though it is no longer tho centre of (mdo for any largo area of coun- 
try, tho Itnnd-loom weaving of silks nnd brocades 1ms of Into years 
recovered some of its former importance, nnd two steam cotton spin- 
ning nnd weaving factories have been started and work with success. 
Statistics of tho development of (ho district for any long series of 
years arc not available. But, ns compared with 1831, tbo census 
returns of 1872 showed that while the population lmd advanced by 
2.'5’22 nor cent., agricultural stock bns increft'-ed by IC'OS ; tbo area* 
of land under cultivation by ■t2’t>7 ; nnd tbo value of tho trade of tho 
district by 45'0G ns compared with tbe trado in 1S01-1802. During 
the same time in tho district of Smut 73 miles of rail nnd 315 miles 
of road have been constructed ; while in tbo city, besides erecting 
eomo useful nnd handsome public buildings and opening a public 
park, eighteen miles of streets have been rondo nnd lighted, ft. system 
of public markets nnd conservancy lias been established, and efficient 
measures taken to protect the city against fire nnd flood. 


1 J.olnma of the area umlrr ciiltiwtinn, tlmmgli any swat nnmlicr of years nro not 
n vaitoMe. Hut, m c<»rnnmvl with the ore* in JMfl-CO, the rttunn for IS 73-7 J 

«how that no lew than lSI,141 «r« of iia«t* land had been taken under cultivation. 
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Until 18G3, wlicn the tax known as the local fund cess was first 
levied, but little had been done to improve the natural land commu- 
nications of the district. Before that time there were only five sec- 
tions of rnnde roads in the district, with a total Iongth of nineteen 
miles. Of the five sections of made roads, three — one of them, of 
three miles, between the town of Surat and the ford across tho 
Tapti at tho village of Wariav ; a second, of a quarter of a mile near 
the village of Puna, about four milos from Surat ; and tho third, three- 
quarters of a mile long from the halting station, called Kim Choki, 
to tho bod of the river Kim — were on the main line of communica- 
tion with northern Gujarat ; the fonrth, four milos long, ran eastwards 
from Surat to the village of Fulpdra ; the fifth was westwards from 
Surat to Dumas at the mouth of the Tfipti, a distance of eleven miles. 1 
This Dumas road, the only complete line of communication in the dis- 
trict, was made by convict labour at a total cost of upwards of £7,000 
(Rs. 70,000). As tho other sections of made roads were only frag- 
ments, during the rainy months communication along them ceased. 
Any one forced to travel between the months of June and October 
was either carried in a palanquin by men of the Bhoi caste, went on 
horseback, or rodo on a bullook or a buffalo. In the fair-weather 
season the tracts, though rough, were (1851) quite sufficient for ‘nil 
purposes of traffic and of social intercourse, and tho district wn3 
well supplied with carts at the rate of one cart to every seventeen 
persons.* 


There are at present (187G) sixty-four lines of road extending over 

a total distance 
of three hundred 
and fourteen and 
a half miles. To 
the north of 
the Tdpti, three 
ran from Olpfid, 
one eight miles 
long, metalled 
and bridged, con- 
necting it with 


Bub division. 

Lines. 

Length 

In 

Metal- 

led. 

Gravel- 

led. 

Bridged. 

Partly 

Bridged. 



Miles 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

01n44 .. 
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6 

3 
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ae 
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» 
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7 

28 
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13 

38 
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t 
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10 
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21 
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201 
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251 
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sj 
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64 
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28! 
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m 

130) 


1 Surat Collector’s report No. 588, dated 7th .July 1856. 

■ Surat Collector's report No, 311, dated 29th May 1851. 
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Rainier lo the *,onlh.ev<t j a *-crond, right and a quarter mile, long, 
metalled ami bridged, lending tr> tlu> r.»il«ay "tint ion of Kiicn eastward j 
anil the third, l even mile, lung mill |» irlly bridged, lo tho village of 
Kwlrtitim on (ho ninth. From Wndidi, about two miles, (o the north, 
cant of Kwlriiimi, there i i a metalled and bridged road, having n total 
length of thirty-rix mile to Mnmlvi, the ehioi town of the i tib-divi-ion 
of that nnino. It ruin through the railway dation t«l Kim, Unrodi 
territory, mid the village of Tndhe'ar, and thence in a .‘■outh-enutcilr 
direction to Mtinclvi. i'lotn Miindvi n road, ten mile*' long, mm in a 
north-raatcrly dii. etion to Dr ig.irli. A tend of fen milts leads from 
Hander to Kudrina on tie* norlh-v/i^t On the math of the Tiinti 
n gravelled and bridged road, eleven mile- long, connects Damns with 
Surat. From Unrdoli n jt inly bridged road, twenty miles long, Usuis 
in n north-easterly direction "through liehrel nml ICarod in the Ilir- 
doli sub-ilivirion, and theiiro, running parallel to tho •■oiitliern haul: 
of the Tiinti, reacln s Motieher, a village in the Miindvi tub-dive ion. 
Thrcu panly litidged roads centre at Uardtdi,— one, running east- 
wards about eleven miles, p.i-H-s through Kikwiid ami Miinekpnr; 
the Mcond, with n total length of >ixteen miles, extends in a featb- 
esslerly direction from ll.irdoli to IJiiluiri, and, cro-dag in its umrso 
the road between Roiw.lr nnd ftnrbbon, passes tbmigb the -tiMast-s 
of Wiliiktfner mul Wiiled. The cross road between Whitihvmcr and 
Hnrbbrm is nix mili-i long. Tho third road, ‘•ixteen miles in length, 
starting from ll.irdoli in a sonth-wc-derly direction, passes through 
Snrbhon, cro-wo ; the river Puma, and ends at Knliawiiri, a village in 
tho .Tabiljuir sub-di\ idem. From Kfdmwari ruu«, in a south-easterly _ 
direction, n partly bridged road, twenty miles long, which, pacing by 
Sisodra, Sup.i,nml Astgiiui, reaches the northern bank of tbo Amliikib 
Thence, from the port of Mat w.lr on the opposite bunk, it continues 
directly south until, within a mile of Chiklili, it met ts another road, 
fifteen miles in length, running from east to we’-t. From JhKir to 
the south-east extends a bridged road, fourteen mile- in length, lead- 
ing I o Dhnnimpor. A nsul bridged ami metalled, with n total length 
of ten luih's, and crossing in its course the Aur.ingn and Pifr rivers, 
connects llnl«ilr with Piinli. From Pflidin read, fourteen miles long, 
extends, in a south-easterly direction! to moot tho high road from 
Feint in the Nasi!; district* Re-ides these there are, in mo-t of tho 
aiib-divis-ions, .several detached small lines varying in length from one 
to five or six miles, leading from village to village jit a sub-division, 
or noting as feeders to the railway stations in tho neighbourhood. 

Tho chief bridge in tho Surat district is that recently completed • 
across tho Tiipti. Tho lircadlli of Iho river at tho town of Surat 
is about 1,700 foot. -On tho Swat, or left side, tbo bank is above tho 
level of ordinary floods.- On the right side, on tho other hand, the land 
is low-lying, and noat-ly overy season is .flooded tc> tho distance of 
about two miles from tho bank. iTho - bridge consists of seventeen 
spans .of wronght-iron .Warren .lattice girders carried upon pier, 
formed of iron cylinders. Each pier is composed _of two coliunns 
of cast-iron cylinders placed twenty feet apart from centre to centre, 
and strongly joined together by lattice bracings. • Tho main girdovs 
arc cncli ten foot high and 100 feet long. The roadway consists of 
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two plankod foot-paths, five feet wide, for passengers, and a macada- 
mized roadway carried on buckled plates of wronght-iron for cart 
traffic. On the north bank of the river ramps of earth are carried 
down to the right and left of the bridge in the shape of the letter T. 
These ramps ore pitched with stone on the side slopes, and paved with 
stone on tho upper surface up to the level of the highest known flood. 
On the south bank, or Surat side of tho river, tho approaches run 
through the end of the old castle, crossing the castle moat by a small 
iron bridge of two thirty-feet spans carried on two feet sis inches 
diameter cast-iron screw piles. The average depth of sand, mud, and 
clay through which each column liad to bo sunk was forty-threo feet. 
The difference of soil found in tho oylinders was very great ; in some 
it was a water-tight clay, which enabled the oylinders to bo pumped 
dry and excavated by ordinary labourers j in others. Bull's patent 
dredges were used with success ; and in some dress-divors alone could 
be employed. The cost of tho whole work is, according to tho re- 
vised estimate, £70,451 (Us. 7,04,510). Tho original cstimato was 
£G5,00 0 (8s. 6,50,000). To meet this, £20,000 (Its. 2,00,000) woro 
to be paid by government ; £85,000 (Rs. 3,50,000) by local funds ; 
£8,000 (Rs. 80,000) by the Surat municipality; and £2,000 (Bs. 
20,000) by the Rdnder municipality. 1 

Of ninebnildings for the accommodation of district officers, ono at 
Olpad, and the other at Kntliodra near the Kim railway station, nro in 
the Olpdd sub-division ; one at Mrtldhn, in the Mlindvi sub-division ; 
one at Karod, in tho Bardoli sub-division ; ono at Jaldlpor, in the 
Jaldlpor sub-division ; ono nt Ghikhli, in the Chikbli sub-division ; 
one at Balsdr and the other at Titlial on the sen-slioro, in the Balsiir 
sub-division ; and one at Pdrdi, in the Pdrdi sub-division. For tho 
convenience of native travellers the district is provided with sixteen 
rest-houses, or dharansMlus. There is only one rest-houso, or tra- 
vellers’ bungalow, suited for Europeans. This building is situated 
in- the west of the city of Surat and close to the hank of tho Tdpti. 
Of tho sixteen rest-houses, five aro near tho railway stations of Siion, 
Snrat, Balsdr, Pdrdi, and TVdpi (Daman road) ; one is on the soa-eonst 
in the village of Udwfirn, in the Pdrdi sub-division ; and four are on 
high roads at Rdnder, Dmnfil, Bhestdu, and Pdrdi, in tho Chordsi sub- 
division. Of tho rest, one is in tho Bdrdoli, one in tho Chikhli, and 
four in the Mandvi sub-divisions. 

Besides the Bteam-forry plying between Snrat, Gogo, and Bhduna- 
gar dnring tho fair season, nnd fifteen ferries maintained during tho 
rainy months, the district of Surat is provided with ten ferries kept 
up throughout tho whole year. Of tho fifteen temporary ferries, ono 
is in the Olpdd sub-division, four in,- each, of the sub-divisions of 
Mandvi and Bardoli, three in Jaldlpor, two in. Chikhli, undone in 
Pdrdi. Of the ton permanent forrios, ono ot Balsdr is across the 
Aurango ; one at Umarsfiri,"'in the Pdrdi sub-division, is across the 
Par; ono at Kolak, in tho Pdrdi snb -division, is across tho Kolak; 


1 The details of tho Tdpti bridge aro extracted from tho administration report of 
the Public Works Department, Bombay Presidency, for 1870-76. 
n 705—21 
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and tho rest aro over the Tdpti. 01 the ferries across the Tdpti, 
.six start from the loft and one from the right bank of tho river. Of 
those on the left hank, one plies at Magdak, a village about six 
miles bolow Surat ; three start from the city of Surat ; one from 
Gobanslia, about two miles, and one from Fulpdra, about six miles 
above Surat. Tho ferry on the right bank of the Tdpti is at Mdndvi, 
about forty miles above Surat. Excopt three temporary ferries 
belonging to private individuals, and two, one at Mdndvi and tho 
other at Gebanslia (near Surat), supported by the municipalities of 
Mdndvi and Surat, tho other ferries, both temporary and permanent, 
aro maintained by tho local funds to which tno proceeds of fees aro 
credited. The ferry fees amounted in 1875-76 to £1,108 (Rs. 11,080). 

In 1802 the total value of the land trado at Snrat was returned at 
£97,362 (Rs. 9,73,620), of which £89,729 (Rs. 8,97,290) were imports 
and £7,633 (Rs. 76,330) were oxports. Of the total amount of im- 
ports, £74,309 (Rs. 7,43,090) were returned as coming from Ahmedd- 
badand the interior; £22 (Rs. 220) from Cdslimir and the Punjab; 
£2,443 (Rs. 24,430) from tbe Deccan; £3,021 (Rs. 30,210) from Jey- 
pnr; and £9,984 (Rs. 99,340) from Khdndesh. Of the exports, £2,020 
(Rs. 20,200) were sent to Ahmcddbdd and the interior ; £3,926 
(Rs. 39,260) to the Deccan ; and £1,687 (Rs. 16,870) to Jeypur. 1 As 
no statistics of internal traffic have of late years beon collected, cor- 
responding information is not available. 

Besides tho movements of tho internal trade between the villages 
of tho district thcro aro three main lines of traffic — to the north, 
to tho east up the Tdpti valley, and, in tho south, tho timber trade 
from tbe Dang forests to the sea-coast. Of tho trade northwards 
between 1802 and 1863, when by the opening of the railway it in 
great measure censod, no information has been obtained. The traffio 
eastwards, at one time tho most important branch of tho Surat land 
trade, suffered in 1825 by tho opening of tho direct line of communi- 
cation botween Bombay and Berftr, 2 and since the construction of the 
Great Indian Poninsular Railway, the traffic along the Tdpti route has 
still further fallen off. At present (1876) the number of pack- 
bullocks that pass yearly along this routo is estimated at from twenty 
to forty thousand, and tho carts at from one thousand to twelve 
hundred. The total yearly value of tho trado is said to he about 
£40,000 (Rs. 4,00,000). 3 Along this routo the chief articles of im- 
port from Khdndesh aro wheat, millet, and pulse. Salt is almost tho 
solo article of oxport from Surat. But, as much salt now finds its 
woy inland by rail, the bullocks have in many cases to return unladen. 

Unlike the land tra'ffio fo tho north’ and east, the timber trade 
between the Ddng forests and the railway stations and ports in the 


„» Hamilton's Description ofHindnstAn, I., 719. ' . 

. a This direst traffic from Bombay to BerAr was first started by Sir Jamsedji Jiji. 
bb&L After a few experimental trips the trade hecuiao permanently established. 
The importance of this route was in 1831 much increased by the opening of the road 
by the Bor GhAt, — Chapman’s Cotton and Commerce of India, 76. 
a Report 0 f tho officer in charge of tho Snrat ctfstom-house, dated 4th April 1876. 
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south of the district still maintains its consequonco. The value of Chapter VI. 

tlio timber exported in 1874 amounted to £59,010 (Rs. 5,90,100). Trade- 
Of the whole quantity, £11,782 (Rs. 1,1 7,820)* went from the rail- 
way stations of Surat, Bilimora, and Balsdr, northwards to Baroda, T ™ 1 ie(fi- 187 G. 
AhmedaMd, and Viramgam, and from the ports of Surat, Bilimora, 
and Navsdri j £47,228 (Rs. 4,72,280) to Dholera, Gogo, and the 
K&thi&wdr ports. The carriage for the timber brought from the Ddng 
forests on account of merchants and other private individuals affords 
occupation and profit to a largo section of the population, mostly to 
Kanbis, Bohorfis, and Bhdthelds. It is in the hot season, during the 
months of February, March, April, and May, that this traffic is chiefly 
carried on; the forest being so denso that it is impenetrable earlier, 
besides being dangerously unhealthy. During tho hot season the 
cultivator has little use for his cattle, and this traffic affords him pro- 
fitable opportunity of employing them. As soon as his crops are 
cut and housed, he starts for the forest and brings back loads of 
timber, rafters, and bamboos, generally making three trips daring 
the season. 2 

Tho improvements in roads and the increase of carriage required at 
the different railway stations would seem to have counterbalanced the 
decline of the long distance cart traffic. Though somewhat less than 
the corresponding increase in population, the returns for 1874 give 
a total of 31,148 carts, or fourteen per cent in excess of 27,146, 3 * 5 the 
corresponding number in 1851. 

Besides the improvement in the matter of roads, land traffic has Hailway traffio, 
been aided by the construction of a lino of railway that passes through 1808-1874. 

the whole length of the district from south to north, a distance of 
734 miles. The portion of tho Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 
Railway that lies within the limits of the Surat district, was opened 
for traffio hetwoen 1860 and 1864. The Surat section of tho lino, 

73 J miles in length, is provided with fifteen stations. Statistics of the 
railway traffic at these stations are available since 1868. From these 
returns it would seem that, though as compared with the earliest years, 
there is a considerable advance, during tho four years ending with 
1874 the traffic has somewhat declined. In 1868 there were twelve 
stations, and in tho year following thirteen; while in 1871 tho 
number was increased to fifteen. Of these, in 1874, Surat, Nava&ri, 

Amalsfid, Bilimora, and Balsdr had tho greatest traffic^ of passengers 
as well as of goods; Eim,Sden, Sachin, Pardi.nnd Wdpi (Daman road) 
ranking next. Of the remainder, Dungri had a considerable goods 
traffic, greater than that of any of tho station's of the socond group. 


i Vnlao of 1,571 tons at £7 10s. (Its. 75) per too. 

5 Report of Mr. Hellasis, First Assistant Collector of Surat, No. 42, dated I5tli Oc- 
tober 1850. This timber trade has always been an important help to tho cultivators 

of tho south of tho district. In 1827 it was estimated at 5,2G1 cart-loads, and tho 
valuo of the timber at £10,700 (Rs. 1,07,000) (Mr." Pyne’s -report) ; and in 1830 Mr. 
Bcllasis noticed that one effect of this traffic was to enable tho cultivators to lAnld 

much stronger and larger houses than they could otherwise.linvo afforded, 

5 This total is calculated from Mr. Davies’ statement, that there was at that time 
(1851) one cart for every «cvcntccn inhabitants. The corresponding proportion in 
1874 is ono cart to every nin eteen inhabitants. . . . - 
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wliilo fit TJdwdra, tlio site of tlio oldest Pdrsi fire-temples, the traffic 
is entirely ono of passengers. At Kfinkrtikhfiri, near Surat, n btation 
■was kept opon for tlirco years (1871-73). But ns the number of 
passengers declined from 3,801 in 1871 to 858 in 1873, and ns there 
•was no traffic in goods, the station was closed. In 1868 the returns 
for nil tiro stations in tlio district show that 856,474 passengers wero 
carried os compared with 1,083,041 in 1874; whilo tlio traffic in 
good* has risen, dosing Una ttuna varied isam dd/ldl terns, ts. ^ j® 
tons. Tlio highest total of passengers during this term of seven 
years vvns 1,077,015 in 1873, and of goods 85,723 tons in 1870; whilo 
tho corresponding lowest totals amounted to 812,342 passengers in 
18G9, and 4G,GG1 tons in 18G8. Tlio following statement shows in 
tabular form tho fluctuations that havo taken plnco in tho quantities 
of tlio chief articles of trade carried from tho difforent stations of 
tho Surat district : 


Contjnratirr Statement showing tho fluctuations in the chief articles of 
trade by rail in tho Surat District, 1808-1874. 


^RTfCtn. 

1863. 

167a 

1674. 

Outward. 

Inward. 

Outward, 

Inward. 

OntwanL 

Inward. 

Col Ion 

Cutt4ii'7 arn •• •• 

Grain •• •• •• 

Metal 

OH •• •• 

pji^o-pOod 1 «. .. 

Pnfnr ftnd mob*'** . 
Bundrlf*’ , 

Timber 01,11 firewood, . 

Total.. 

Tods 

4,1 2d 
144 

a.cu 

220 

M5 

4*4) 

C.DI2 

0,4VJ 

fill 

Tons 

3*7 

333 

2^W 

410 

60 

C77 

FCO 

12,003 

311 

Tons 

r„M 7 
160 
0,810 
227 
421 
411 
5,126 
10,010 
773 

Tons 

237 

337 

17^3 

675 

M 
607 
• i/ei 
21201 
801 

Tons 

4,207 

137 

6,720 

158 

353 

623 

w 

13,300 

3,330 

Tons 

407 

373 

mw 

693 

1P0 

763 

1,333 

18,483 

637 

23.010 

1P.C21 

40,270 

45,453 

33,374 

33,813 ^ 


Tho details for tho Surat station show an inorense in the totsd 
number of pnssengors from 414,797 in 18G8 to'491,789 in 1874, and 
in tho quantity of goods from 23,189 tons in 18G8 to 80,8G8 tons i n 
1874. During tho term of sovon years ending with 1874, the greatest 
total number of passengors was 558,GG7 in 1873, and of goods 45, 30l 
tons in 1870, the lowest totals boing 359,624 pnssongersin I 860 and 
23,189 tons in 18G8. As compared with 1870 tho retnrns for 1874 
show a marked, falling off in the goods traffic at tho Surat station* 
On tho other hand, trado lias boon moro generally spread over the 
district, each /station 'becoming'to some oxtento trado centre.. Of the 
smaller stations tho greatest increase of activity is at Dnngri, where 
passenger trnffio has advanced from' 8, 5.41 in 1808 to 14,262 in 1874, 
and the carriage' of goods from .1,395 tons in 1868 to 3,413 tons in 
3874. In BUimora tho number’ of passengers advanced from 47,894 
in 1808 -to, 62", 572 in 1874, and the quantity of goods carried from 
- 2,438 tons in 1868 to 4,796 tons in 1874. Tho following statement 
‘•contrasts in tabular form' the passenger and goods traffic at each of 
the stations of tho Surat district in 1868, 1870, tend 1874 
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Comparative Statement of passenger and goods traffic by rail, 1866-1874. 


Statioss. 

Distance 

In miles 
from 
Bombay. 

1808. 

1870. 

1874. 

Pas*cn- 

gera. 

Goods. 

Pospcn- 

gers. 

Goods. 

Pfl5«cn- 

gers. 

Goods. 





Bomber 

Tons 

Btunber 

Tows 

Bvanbcr 

Tons 




103$ 

20,251 

651 

34,763 

1,110 

28,911 

1,778 




1143 



13,4(6 


12,377 


r&rdl 



11B 

27,713 

1,167 

29,675 

2,257 

20,230 

2, .22 

Bona (a) 



1IPJ 

1214 

91 042 

4160 

118^04 

6,841 
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101,014 
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14,203 

3,413 




1351 

47,891 

2,433 

61,470 

3,767 

G2,672 

4,790 
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41,723 

4,403 

C7.71G 

4,530 

60,616 

6,694 




143} 

127,033 

ejs-,9 

153,579 

7,077 

163,071 

6,445 

M&Toli (6) 
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... 



12,309 

1,978 
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lift* 9 
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21,350 

1.707 

24,418 

1,228 
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414,797 

23,189 

4.34,970 

45,301 

491,789 

30,368 




169$ 

20,350 

720 

17,874 

C56 

7,091 

371 




175$ 

10,133 

1,173 

23 073 

1,400 

22,393 

1,605 

Kim 

... 


I 613 

18,902 

095 

25,505 

1,677 

21,994 

2,164 



Total.. 

... 

856,474 

46,001 

1,021,690 

85,723 

1,033,611 

67,037 


Chapter VI. 
Trade. 

Railway traffic, 
1868 - 1874 . 


(a) Unrla wn a opened In 1672, when passenger a numbered 5,330 nnd goods amounted to 66 tons. 

(fc) Maroli was opened m 1871, when passengers numbered 11,299 and goods amounted to 1,212 tons. 

As the railway traffic returns are kept in tons, and do not show the 
value of the goods carried, no direct comparison can be made between 
the total trade of the district of late years and its trade at the begin- 
ning of the century. But it would seem, according to the tables of 
values adopted by the appraisers of the Bombay custom-house, that 
in 1874 the total value of the outward goods by rail from the fifteen 
Btations of the Surat district amounted to a sum of £569,273 
- (Rs. 5,692,730), while the value of the inwurd trade for the same 
year was £570,137 (Rs. 57,01, 370). 1 In 1874 the value of tho sea 
trade was £515,147 (Rs. 51,51,470). The total value of the district 
trade by sea and rail in 1874 was therefore, according to this calcu- 
lation, £1,654,557 (Rs. 1,65,45,570), an increase of 45‘06 per cent as 
compared with £1,140,584 (Rs. 1,14,05,840), the total value of the 
sea and land traffic in 1801-1802. 

There are two light-houses in the Surat district, the Tapti light- light-houses, 
house and the light-house at Balsdr. The Tnpti light-house is situat- 
ed on the right hunk at the mouth of the Tapti river and near Vance's 
tomb, thirteen miles west of Surat.' Tt has a circular tower built of 
brick masonry, with a' spiral atone staircase inside. The height of 
the lantern above high-water, as “well as the height of the building 
from its base, is ninety-one feet. - The character of the light is diop- 
tric, and its order four. It is a single fixed light of white colour, 
visible from the deck of a ship' fifteen-miles ‘off, ‘ and .illuminates an 
area of ninety square miles. - ■ * ' * 

Tlio light-house at Bnlsfiris situated on the left bank; at the mouth 
of the Auranga river'in the Balsar sub-division. It consists of a 


1 These sums do not include tlio value of treasure, silk, and other valuable articles 
earned by railway as luggage nnd parcels, 
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Chapter VX 


Trade. 


Landing stages. 


Tradohy Boa, 
1800-1802. 


wooden pile of a conical shape with a square huso, and a frame-work 
at tko top reached by a ladder applied from without. The height of 
the lantern above high-water, as well as the height of the wooden work 
from its base, is fifty foot. The light consists of a common lantern 
containing three oil-bumorB with reflectors. It is a single, fixed light 
of whito colour, visible from tho deck of a shi p fifteen miles off, and 
illuminates an area of ninety square miles. Tho light is exhibited 
from 1st September to 81 st May, that is, for a period of nine months 
in tho year. 

There are three chief landing^ stages, two at Snrat and one at Ren- 
der. Of those at Snrat, one is a floating pier, built in 1868 at a cost 
of £7,240 (Rs. 72,400) j and tho other is a wooden jetty, originally 
contracted in 1857 at a cost of £850 (Ra. 8,500), and subsequently 
(I860) onlargodata oostof £1,120 (Rs. 11,200). AtRdndora woodon 
jetty with mnsonry hard was in 1862 built at a cost of £1,158 (Rs. 
1 1,580.) It is fitted for the passage of carts, which can ladD cotton into 
vessels drawn np alongside of tho pier. 

Though in 1800, as compared with its condition twenty years 
before, tho sea trade of Snrat had greatly fallon off, there was still a 
considerable foreign commerce. In 1802 tho total value of the trade 
by soa is returned at £988,888 (Rs. 98,83,880), of which £528,370 
(Rs. 52,83,700) wore exports and £460,018 (Rs. 4G,00,180) imports. 
Trom the following detailed statement it will be scon that at thi3 time 
among exports tho local traffic to Bombay was only about one-third 
part of tho whole amount, and but little in excess of tho combined 
trade to tho Arabian and Persian Gulfs 


Statement showing the commerce of Surat hj sea, 1802-1803.’ 
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33 
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J Hamilton's description of Hindustin, £,-729. . 
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According to Forbes , 1 under British management, for some years Chapter VI. 
after 1802 trade increased. And, though details are not available for -7 

tho whole trade of the port, it will be seen from the following state- Trade. 

’ ment that, as regards the trade between Surat, Bombay, and Madras, ^ rai l® by oca, 
thero was an advance from £379,220 (Rs. 37,92,200) in 1802 to 1802 - 1800 . 
£562,191 (Rs. 56,21,910) in 1806. In the trade between Surat and 
the Persian and Arabian Gulfs there may, on account of the internal 
disorders in Persia and Turkey, have been some falling off. But 
in 1806, in spite of the unsettled state of those countries, large quan- 
tities of oloth and yarn were still sent from Surat to Bussorali . 2 

Statement showing the trade of Surat with Bombay and Madras, 1802-1806. 3 * 5 


Years. 

Isironra prom Madras and Bmtn&v. 

Etfortb to Madras and Bostoat. 

Merclian* 

• dlzo. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Merchan- 

dize. 

Treasaro. 

Total. 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

Total... 

Average... 

£ 

177.G40 

138,717 

219,248 

204,627 

297,681 

£ 

67,497 

36,924 

117,406 

140,042 

19,193 

£ 

235,137 

175,641 

336,654 

344.CG9 

316,774 

£ 

133,081 

95,813 

132,480 

232,535 

227,115 

£ 

11,022 

1,699 

2,657 

10,677 

18,302 

£ 

144,083 

97,412 

135,137 

243,112 

245,417 

1,037,813 

371,082 

1,408,875 

821,004 

44,157 

165,171 

l 172,909 

61,843 

234,812 

136,834 

7,359 

144,193 


Returns for the whole trade of the port are again available for 1810. Trade by sen. 
From these returns it would seem that since 1802 some falling off I 802 -I 8 I 
had taken place/ the totals, of which £462,204 (Rs. 46,22,040) wero 
imports and £443,546 (Rs. 44,35,460) were exports, amounting to 
£905,750 (Rs. 90,57,500) as compared with £988,388 (Rs. 98,S3,880) 
in 1802. In 1813 commerce is said to have farther declined, an in- 
creased quantity having passed to Bombay.* In tho following year 
the collector, Mr. Morrison, 6 in noticing the falling off in tho customs 
revonuo at Surat, says, " it is a notorious fact that the number of 
Arab, Jew, and Armenian merchants has, of late, by deaths, bankrupt- 


1 Forbes’ Or. Mem., III., 401. 

s Milbura’s Or. Com. I., 121-124. 

» Milbum’s Or. Com., 1, 1GQ. Of imports in 1805, raw Silk roprosonted £61,GG6 s 
eager, £32,940: piece-goods, £27,G2G ; treasure, £1,40,042; quicksilver, £8,672 ; cochi- 
neal, £8,991 ; betel-nuts, £0,604 ; old brass, £4,037 ; iron, £3,G87 t elephants’ teeth, 
£3,5G5 i copper, £3,554 ; grain, £2,083 ; horses, £2,G5S swine, £2,040 } liquors, £2,640 ; 
cocoanuts, £2,116; pepper, £2,569; tortoisbj shell, bonds, and. china-ware, between 
£1,800 and £1,660 each ; glass-ware, cardamoms,. Seeking, woollens, ooir, spices, dates, 
ond tin, between £1,400 and £1,000 each ; sundries, £16,186 ;and imports re-exported, 
£1G. Of exports, cotton was 'Valued at £108,398 ; pioco-gooda (Surat) at 77,579, piece- 
goods (village) at £19,553 ; tVaasuro at £10,677 ; hemp at £2,297 i horses, castor soods, 
red and white load, silk doth, country paper, tin, ana-shawls, at between £1,360 and 
£1,000 each ; indigo and vermilion at betweon £450 and £400 ; woollens at £44 ; and 
sundries at £10,677, _ 

* Milbum's Or, Com. I., 160. 

5 Letter to Government dated 29th August 1814, 
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cios, and desertions boon mneli reduced.” Surat had also suffered 
severely by the destruction of ships by the French and by the dis- 
turbances caused in Arabia by the Wahabis. The very heavy Surat 
dues, seven por cent as compared with three and a half per cent in 
Bombay, injured tho Surat tmdo, though, ovon if the duties were 
removed, ‘ it seemed doubtful if the Gulf trade would again rise to 
its former consequence.' Whon Mr. Morrison wroth (1814, August 
29th), piece-goods worth £80,000 (Rs. 8 , 00 , 000 ) wore stored in Surat 
warehouses ‘ without tho prospect of any purchaser.' Mr. Morrison's 
only hope for tho revival of Surat trado was tho close of tho European 
war. This hopo was not disappointed. In 1815, on the increase of 
trado that followed the proclamation of peaco, the total commerce of 
Surat roso to £1,253,111 (Rs. 1,25,31,110) as compared with £988,388 
(Rs. 98,83,880) in 1802 . Tho imports standing at £037,190 (Rs. 
03,71/900) instead of £400,018 (Rs. 46,00,180), and the oxports at 
£615,921 (Rs. 61 , 50 , 210 ) instead of £528,370 (Rs. 52,83,700.) From 
tho dotailed statement given below, it will bo seen that of the whole 
amount a much largor proportion than formerly consisted of local 
traffic ■with Bombay : — 

Statement showing tho detail of the sea trado of Surat, 1815-1816. 1 
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27 

3,403 
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29 

3,784 
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This increase of commerce did not last long. In 1820 the trade 
had again fallen lower than in 1810. Of a total value estimated at 
£849,500 (Rs. 84,95,000), £448,376 (Rs. 44,83,760) were imports 
and £406,124 (Rs. 40,61,240) exports, and in 1822 the collector of 
customs wrote that the trade was yearly on the decline. 2 By 1825 
Surat trade was still further reduced. . "‘It was of very trifling conse- 
quence, "consisting of. little bu£' raw. cotton, shipped to Bombay in 
half decked boats.of from -thirty to forty tons.' 3 “ Except brocade 
’and shawls,'’ writes bishop Hebor (Maroh 1825), "all the manufac- 
tured goods are undersold by the English, and dismal decay has 


i Hamilton’s Description of Hindustan, 1,721, 

s Letter to Government dated 4th Fobrutuy 1822. 

» Hebei's Narrative, n., 175. 1 
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fallen on tha native merchants. 1 ' 1 In the next year (1826) the de- Cha pter VI. 
presaion of trade at Surat was still greater. At Mocha and Jedda, Trade- 
on account of bad markets, many merchants became insolvent and 
brought ruin on some of the merchants of Surat. 2 In 1827 the 1 815 - 1 S 30 . 

farmers of the town duties owed government nearly £2,500 (Rs. 

25,000), and the collector of customs wrote that, in the existing 
state of the money market, he donbted if the security of Surat bank- 
ers was safe. 3 


In 1830 the returns had still further declined, the total estimated 
value of the commerce being £816,345 (Rs. 81,63,450), of which 
£427,025 (Rs. 42,70,250) were imports and £389,320 (Rs. 38,93,200) 
were exports. The decline continued till about 1840. 4 Then trade 
again began to revive, the retnms for the eight years following 1840 
showing a total average yearly trado of £741,097 (Rs. 74,10,970) as 
Compared with £625,923 (Rs. 62,59,230), the corresponding average 
amount during the seven years ending with 1840. The returns of 
the years since the introduction of the railway (1863-1875) show, aa 
compared with those of 1848, a falling off, the average for the five 
years'ending 1871 being £674,070 (Rs. 67,40,700), and the total value 
of the sea trado in 1875 standing as low as £507,866 (Rs. 50,78,660).® 
The following summary shows in tabular form the total estimated 
value of the sea trade of Surat daring a succession of years between 
1801 and 1875 


Comparative Statement of the total Surat trade by Sea, 1801-1875. 


Import and 
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427,025 
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409,121 

443,640 
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461,478 

347.433 

Total.. 

1,013,222 

005,760 

649,600 

816,349 

625,923 

741,007 

674,070 

507.866 


With the exception of the English whose increase of power im- ^ ad i” 0 j$g 7 B ® ttrst ’ 
proved their position as merchants, the state of tha different Euro- 
pean trading companies which, for several years before the close of 


» . ' >. , 

1 Heller's Narrative, IL, 175. t .* • 

9 Petition of tli© people of Surat, dated latjDecember 3,806.* 

3 Letter to Government dated l"8th November ‘1827. *. ^ “ 

4 Mr. Vaupell, who visited ’Surat in December i.S3SL found one ship in’tho TApti 
roads. “Trade,” he says, “has left the TAptL J *3 n. remember the. river at this 

s e ison crowded withs hipping, nbw passed away pVobhbly for over.**— Trails. Bom, Geog. 
boc., VII., 103. 1 

8 The totals of Surat trade given by Mr. Mackay (W estem India, 284) do not agree 
with the figures given in the text. At the same time>-thc two sots of returns point 
to a gradual decline in the trade till about the year 1836, -and a subsequent revival 
from about 1840. .'According to Mr. Mack ay's returns, the total average yearly tirade 
* dnring the fourteen years endirig- with 1836 amounted to £460,000 (Us. 45,00,000), 
during the five years ending 1841-42 it averaged £400,000 (Rs. 40,00,000), Whilst 
during the five years ending 1849-50 thb averagerose to *£560,000 (Rs. 56,00,000). -tho 
retnms for 1849-50 were as high as £708,000 (IU. 70,80,000). 

X 705—22 
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Trade. 

Traders with Surat. 
1800-167 fi. 

The English, 


the eighteenth century, had been depressed, from the beginning of the 
prosent century becamo hopeless. Under the arrangements intro- 
duced in 1800, the English company maintained their commercial 
board at its old strength, and passed a regulation helping the com- 
pany s servant s to chock aud punish any attempts at fraud on the part 
of the dealers and weavers from whom the supply of cloth for export 
was obtained. 1 But by the charter act of 1818 the monopoly of 
trade was withdrawn, and the company ceased to have a special trad- 
ing establishment in Surat. 


Tho Dutch, Before tho close of the eighteenth century, Dutch trade had almost 

censed at Surat. Their factory, of which the English had taken pos- 
session on tho conquest of Holland by Franco (1796), was restored 
to tho Dutch government at the close of tho European war (1815). 
But that government would seem to have made no attempt to revive 
■ Dutch trade at Surat. In 1825 tho faotoiywas empty, ‘the chief 
only waiting tho orders of his government to surrendor this, like the 
other Dutch possessions, to tho English.' 2 

Tho French. During tho European war tho property of the French in Surat had 

been taken possession of by tho English. On tho restoration of 
peace (1815) this property, ' containing some handsome and con- 
venient buildings,' was restored to them. A governor and several 
officers were 6ont to take possession. But the governor died, and 
his suito was so thinned by disease that the few survivors returned 
to' the Mauritius. Ho ono came to take their place, and in 1825 the 
buildings were rented by the English officers from some country-bom 
people. 3 

Tho Portuguese. - At the beginning of the century, with the exception of the Eng- 
lish, the only settlement of European merchants that remained in 
Surat was that of the Portuguese. In 1S01 the government of 
Portugal suggested that their factory might also be withdrawn, and 
it was continued, apparently rather ' ns a help to a great number of 
Roman Catholic families who call themselves Portuguese,' than 
becuuso of the value of its trade, 4 In 1802-8 only one ship of six 


> Among other points this cnactmenf(Iieg. VIII. of 1800) provided for the punish- 
ment of weavers, calico-printors,and olhels, who, in preparing doth for the company’s 
investment used less than the proper quantity of raw material. The following acts 
were nlso made punishahlo. . Tho failure on tho weaver’s part to supply the doth 
stipulated time, tho entering into an engagement with some other pur- 
ser before they completed their contract with tho company, the attempt to pur- 
nnods that had been wrought for tho company, or the attempt to deter weavers 
r ™ nfpnntin" tho company’s advances. On the other hand, weavers and others were 
* r0 “,“ C j JUn,'snerial Bowers of prosecuting any of the company’s servants who had 
invested v ■p rom details given in this regulation, it would seem that between the 
wronged uiDu>. ^ servants and the weavers there were fewer middlemen than in 
companys d that . somo cases the eo mpany > s servants arranged for tho 

mnduce of cloth dSectwith tho weavers. -Surat Tapers, 228, 228. 

• ^ s Hebor’s Narrative, II., 175. 4 

, „ . . Narrative, II 175. Another reason for the desertion of Surat by tho 

s Heocr s . Government declined to re-admit them to their farmdn 

French was ^‘“^porfuguese Privileges at Snrat, by C. B. Pritchard, Esq., C.S., 
E*SC 'oTsnlt Revenue, dated 8th July 1872 , 

< Notes by the lato-Mr.FcIlipcNcvy Xavier, _ Assistant Secretary to the Goa Govern- 
ment (1670). 
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hundred tons sailed from Snrat to Lisbon, 1 * Tlio Portuguese were at 
first allowed to continue to trade at tlio old charter rates of two 
and a half per cent. 8 With tin's odvantango their competition with 
English trade became so formidable that, in 1S0C, the Bombay Gov- 
ernment, so far at least ns the Gulf trade was concerned, found it 
necessary to deprive the Portuguese of their special privileges. 3 In 
1811 nn attempt was made to improve tho trade. Four Portuguese 
ships arrived at Surat and carried away goods valued at £160,000 
(Rs. 1 6,00,000). This speculation would seem to bavo turned out a 
failure, as in 1813 and 1814 no Portngueso ships visited Surat. 1 Tho 
Portuguese would seem to have shared in tho speculative shipments 
of cottonin 1817, 1818, and 1819, ns their trade is said to have then 
been ‘ something considerable.’ 3 But along with the English export- 
ers of that time the Portuguese must have suffered severely.. In 
1822 they had * no trade at all, 1 and in 1 825, if their factory was then 
open, their trade must have been extremely low, as bishop Heber, 
who mentions both tho Dutch and the French, makes no reference to 
the Portuguese. 8 During the next twenty years their trade remained 
very insignificant. In 1840 the gross value of imports was only £82 
(Rs. 820), and in tho next seven years the amount was still less, 
averaging only £64 (Rs. 640) a year. Between 1851 and 1861, on 
account of larger importations of salted fish nnd cocoanuts from 
Daman and Goa, tho corresponding returns amounted to £512 (Rs. 
5,120). During the fivo years ending with 1876 there was a still 
further increaso to an average of £645 (Rs. 6,450) a year. In 1868 
a new trndo was started, and grew so fast that in 1 871-1872 its value 
fose to £65,419 (Rs. 6,54,190). This trade consisted in importing, 
under the cover of charter privileges, which though in some respects 
curtailed had never been entirely revoked, largo quantities of wines 
and spirits through Surat to Bombay. As this traffic was of tbe 
nature of an abuse, the British government, in 1872, determined that 
the special privileges under which it was carried on should ceaso. 7 

Thero are pt present (1876) seven ports in tho Snrat district, — 
Surat on tho TApfci, Bhagwa on tho Sena creek, in tho Olpnd sub- 
division, Bilimora on tho river Ambika, Navsfiri on the river Puma, 


1 Hamilton’s Description of Hindustin, I., 719. 

3 Snrat Papers, 274, 276, and 277. 

3 Mr. Pritchard's Memo., para. 12. ‘Payment of Hie encrensod charges was at first 
resisted by tho director of tho Portuguese factory ; hut his objections were overruled, 
and tho orders of government wero carried into effect.’ 

4 Collector of Snrat to Government, dated 29th August 1814. It would seem from 
Mr. Morrison’s letter that tho Portuguese paid duty on these goods at the rate of 2i 
per cent. 

• Collector of Customs, dated 4tli February 1822. , 

* Hcher’s Narrative, II, 174-177. One reason for the decline of the Portuguese trndo 
at this timo was that iu 1820, by the levy of town duties andland customs, tlio special 
advantages they liadformcrly. enjoyed under tho terms of the farvuln privileges acre 
greatly curtailed. — Mr. Pritchard’s Memo., paras. 16 and 17. 

7 Tho loss of imperial revenue occasioned hy this indirect importation of spirits into 

Domhay during the three months ending with July 1872 amonnted to a snm of £29.626 
|R 2,96,260). Tho details of Portuguese trade in the nineteenth eentnry are extract- 
ed from Mr. Pritchard’s Memorandum, 
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Coarse of ten trade, 
1670. 


Bnlsrtr on tlio nror Anranf»o, TTmnrsflri on tho rivor Pdr, and Kokh 
on thonrcrlvolnk, in the lYirdi sub-division. With tlio exception of 
onrot, IJihmom, and Balsdr, (ho trodo at those ports is insignificant 
12 410) J ’ vnluorail t , '''g from £14,451 (Rs. 1,44,510) to £1,241 (Rs. 


Statement showing the estimated value of the trade at each of the seven writ 
of Sural in 1874. 


Vun or roar. - 

1 Import. 

El port. 

Total. 

• 

Surat ... 

flilunora 

Jhffir 

llinnrs/lri I 

Iwivf.tri J 

Knlnk j 

| £ 

32,002 

23,858 

C,2«S 

1,070 

2,531 

1,255 

12 

£ 

210,339 

08,05 

78,037 

12,772 

9,783 

3,232 

1,229 

£ 

273,241 

124,503 

84,905 

14,431 

12,319 

4,487 

1,211 

1 

70,50j 

444,542 

515,147 


Article* otjr* trade, Of tlio articles that form the present (1876) sea trade of tho Snrat 
l870, ports tho chiof are : Of exports— grain, pulse, tho fruit of tho mahura 
tree (Bassin Intifolin), timber, and bamboos. Tho grain is chiefly 
wheat, brought down by bullocks from KMndcsk, and exported by 
sea to Gogo, Bhfiunngar, and other ports of K&tliifiwdr. Under pulse 
come kidney beans, orviath (Phnscolusaconitifolins); ling (Lathyrus 
sntivus) ; gram, or clmnn (Cicor arictinum) j arad (Pbaseolus mnngo); 
and l aver (Cnjanus Indians). Theso nro sent chiefly to tho Knthinwur 

S orts. Most of tho mahura flowers come from tlio lands of Rdjpipla, 
laroda, and Knint. Except a little exported to Kfithidwfir, this mahura 
goes to Uran, a great distilling port in tho Tiwna district. Tho 
articles second in importance nro timber nnd bamboos. They nro 
brought in carts from tho forests in tho cast of tho district, nnd sont 
to Dholcra, Cambay, Gogo, Bhfiunngar, and othor Kathiawar ports. 
Of imports the chiof is rice. This, brought in liu6k from the Konknn 
ports, is, except a small quantity that goes by sen to Kfithinwnr, sent 
by rail to Ahtncdiibfid. Stone for buildingpnrposes is also to a con- 
siderable extent imported from Porbandor in Kiitliidwfir. 'At Bolsdr, 
of exports, the chief is tirabor. This, of which teak is tho most valu- 
able variety, comes from tho Ding forests, and is sent north to Surat, 
Cambay, tho KntbiiiwfSr ports, nndCntcli, and south to Bombay and 
other KonL-nn ports,' Besides timber, grain, molasses, and tiles, chiefly 
tho produce of Balsur and.Pardi, nro pxported. Of imports, tobacco 
coinos from Cambay, cotton seed from' Broach, iron from Bombay, 
cocoanuts from Goa, rico in bust from tho Konban ports, and fish 
from Bombay, Daman, and Diu. ‘ ' - 
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Comparative Statement' showing the fluctuations in the chief articles of import 
and export from the ports of the Surat District, 1801-1874 


Chapter VL 
Trade. 


Articles. 

* 

1801-3. (a) 

1630*31. (a) 

1811-15. (6) 

Import. 

Export. 

Import, 

Export, 

Import. 

Export. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Cotton 

0B 

42.G85 

,, 

1,39,390 

141 

106,141 

Cotton tape, twldand 

32,165 

22,230 

23,535 

4,911 

23,158 



4 



0.0*1 

26.971 

Metal 

10.591 

2,310 

10.062 

•,462 

17,510 

ESI 

OH 

3,168 

100 

411 

361 

»• 

1.271 


212,CP5 

, 359,830 

67,121 

105.170 

65,002 

64,070 

Bilk 

ci.au 

o.i ia 

45,373 

10,072 

SMtt 

353 

Bugnr and molasses . 

2!.0C9 

1,499 

23,717 

1,103 

17,170 

H/dS 


124,7-0 

62,474 

87,020 

31,076 

03.851 

iff, 013 

TrciMiro .. . 

74.495 

178,619 

00.410 

89,(04 

21,723 

Wood (timber, bam 
• boos, and firov. ood) 

787 

810 

SS7 

301 

1,803 

15.708 

Total. 

MM01 

499,121 

427,025 

399,320 

299,250 

419,970 


Value of Bca trade, 
1801-1874. 


Articlm. 

1802 00. (c) 

1674 

■ 75 . 

Estimated value of 
goods convened by 
rail fn fa 54. 

Total, 1E7I. 


l * 

Import.'. Export, 

Import. 

Export. 

Inward. 

Outward. 

laword. 

Out- 

ward. 


C £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Cotton .. 

.. 178,931 

M43 

47,465 

23,199 

211,929 

26.412 

2,92,501 

2 Vi 73 

Cotton tape, twist an 

yarn 

Grata of all sorts 

22,007 0,192 

m 

8,080 

Corel 

15.423 

60.760 

117.4C5 

1.407J 01,49-1 

2.017 

100,9 'I 

Ur., 418 

69.605 


Metal .. 

38,013] 1.2G« 

3,732 

1,392 

IK 

COEno 

16,600 

04,612 15,703 

on 

1,033; 10/87 

12.92< 

4,500 

8.8 *0 

6.892 M.780 

Piece- good® .. 

120.01V 134.747 

34 

4,180 80,123 

69,130 

66,16- 

61.324 

Bilk 

CO.WM; 5.417 


63 

89.151 

.. 

S3 

Eu par and mol(u*es 

11,101 3.4C5 

379,600 107/MC 

3,371 

ie,t**i 

3* ( 218 

377,413 

| 77.CS3 

Sundries 

66.0C3 

159.70 

P2,e52 

233.600 2311.030 

Treasure .. 

608,610 9,6.15 


30,63. 

mm 

... 


30.685 

Woo ! (timber, hum 
boos, and flrowood) 

1,232| 34 001 

'in 

47,22 

3,667 

13 469 

4,29 lj 60,687 

Total 

1,145,G07[ 673,280 

70,505 

444.6U 

670,137 

563,273 

C (0,0 |-*|l, 013,510 


.fa) The** rctnrrs seem to refer only to the port of Surat, 

(61 Statistics for the minor ports of Kimfirl and BUImom are not available for tfila year. 

(c) The lncrcavo under the heads of sundries and treasure In the totals for thin j cjt is nttribntahlo 
to the carnape of railway materials. Included under 'rundrlc** for tho eonatructlon 0 ! tto line as 
also of the cash Included under * treasure * for payment to tho railway workers. * 

The following details show the changes in tlio chief articles of Flnctnationsin trade, 
import and oxporfc since tho beginning of tho nineteenth century: 1800-1S74- 

In 1801 metal was imported- by. sea to the value of £10,591 (Rs. Imports. 

1,05,910). Within thirty yenrs'more thcro was but little increase in 
the import of this article.. In 1844 it was valued at £17,510 (Rs. 

1,75,100), rising within fifteen; years more to £28,043 (Rs. 2,80,430) 
and then falling as lor? n3 £3,732 (Rs. 37,320).in 1874. . * 

The railway returns show that 008 tons of metal, valued at 
£60,800 (Rs. 6,08,000), were imported in 1874 as compared with 449 
tons in 1868. 

The import of sugar and molasses by sea was in 1801 valued at 
£22,069 (Rs. 2,20,690). In 1830 it had risen to £23,717 (Rs. 

2,37,170). Since 1830 it-hos kept continually falling from £17,470 
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riuctuntimis In trade. 
1SOMS74. 

Imports. 


Exports. 


§m'c^ni)£ i»r" 1Ja ^ 1Mm> * 185S - -* “ 

. Tho milway returns show that tho inward trado nndor this head 
m 1874 amounted to 1,388 tons, valued at £38,218 (Rs. 3 82 180) 
ns compared with SCO tons in 1868. ' 

Cotton does not seem to have been imported by sea in 1801 or in 
1S30. The import of this artiolo in 1844 was valued at£144(Hs. 
1,440}. In 1874 it had risen to £3,243 (Rs. 32,430). 

Tho railway returns show thnt 407 tons, valued at £23,199 (Rs. 
2,31,090), wore imported iii 1874 as compared with 387 tons in 18G8. 

In 1S01 and 1830 no grain seems to Iiavo been imported by sea. 
In 1844 iho import was valued at£G,GSl (Rs. 00,810). It fell to 
£1,407 (Rs. 14,07 0) in 1850, and has again (1874) risen to £2,047 
(Rs. 20,470). 

The railway returns show that tho inward trade in grain amounted 
in 1874 to 10,969 tons, valued at £115,418 (Its. 11,51,180), as com- 
pared with 2,502 tons in 1S6S., 

Tho import of yarn by sea was in 1801 valued at £32,168 (Rs.' 
3,21,G80). It fell gradually until, in 1859, the amount was only 
£22,0G7 (Rs. 2,20,670). Within the last fifteen years it has still fur- 
ther decreased to £19G (Rs. 1,9G0) in 1874. 

The railway returns show that 373 tons, valued at £60,564 (Rs. 
6,05,640), wero imported in 1874 as compared with 338 tonsinl8G8. 

The import of pieco-goods by sea was in 1801 valued at £212,695 
(Rs. 21,25,950), falling off to £27,526 (Rs. 2,75,260) in 1805. After 
twenty-fivo years tho returns show an increase to £57,121 (Rs. 
5 71 9 10) in 1830, going down butlittlo in 1844, and rising again to 
n 'yearly average of £57,950 (Rs. 5,79,500) during tho five years 
ending with 1849. Within ten years more the import value of piece- 
goods seems to luivo doubled, tho totals rising in 1859 ns high as 
£126,015 (Rs. 22,60,450). Since 1859 tho import by sea has again 
fallen till, in 1874, it was as low ns £34 (Rs. 340). 

Tho railway returns for 1874 show an inward trade of piece-goods 
amounting to 769 tons, valued at £86,128 (Rs. 8,61,280) , as compared 
•with 677 tons in 18G8. 

In 1801 silk was imported by sea to tho volue of £64,514 (Rs. 
6 45 140), falling to £45,373 (Rs. 4,53,730) in 1830, and continuing 
to dcclino till, in 1844, it stood at £25,108 (Rs. 2,51 ,680). During 
fifteen venrs the import of silk seems to have immensely 
stood as high as £66,504 (Rs 6 65,0*0) 
In 1874 no silk seems to have been imported by sea. The rmlwaj 
retnrns contain no separate heading for silk. 

t- ism nnd 1830 no grain would soeni to have been exported 
^844 ho export vain! is returned I **jW71 MBs, 2,89,710) 
The amount has since steadily nson until, m 1874, the total reached 
4109 903 (Rs. 10)99,030). - . 

m, ’ • Uorav returns show that 5,720 tons' of grain, valued at £59,605 
; E f^ 0 ^eroo^orted in 1874 as compared with 8,641 tonsin 

1868.' 
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Cotton, though not produced to any great oxtont in the district, Cliaptev VL 
comes, as an article of export, next in importance to grain. During Trado. 
tlie five years shown in the above contrasted statement, tlio export 
value of this article seems to have alternately risen and fallen, show- uc jsoi°1874. ’ 

ing in 1874 but little increase over tho total of 1801. The export 
value in 1801 was £42,685 (Rs. 4,26,350), rising within thirty years Exports, 
to £139,390 (Rs. 13,93,900) in 1830, and within tho next fifteon 
years again falling to £105,142 (Rs. 10,51,420) in 1844. _ In 1859 
the total rose as high as £17S,884 (Rs. 17,88,840), but ngnin fell to 
£47,465 (Rs. 4,74,050) in 1874. 

The railway returns show that 4,297 tons of cotton, valued at 
£244,929 (Rs. 24,49,290), wore exported in 1874, ns compared with 
4,126 tons in 1868. » 

Among articles of export, timber ranks next in importance to 
cotton. Since the beginning of tho century the timber trado would 
appear to have considerably increased, the vnhio of exports by sen 
being £47,228 (Rs. 4,72,280) in 1874, ns compared with £819 (Rs. 

8,190) in 1801. As fnr ns tho returns are a guido, they would seem 
to show that the development of tho timber trade dales from about 
1840. In 1844 tho total was £15,798 (Rs. 1,57,980), rising within 
the next fifteon years to £34,004 (Rs. 8,40,040). 

The railway returns show that in 1874, 3,336 tons of tin.bor,' 
valued at £13,459 (Rs. 1,34,590), were exported as compared with 
544 tons in 1868. 

The returns show an immense increaso in the export of oil by sea, 
the value in 1874 being £19,980 (Rs. 1,99,800), ns compared with 
£100 in the returns for 1801. Tho export of oil in any quantity 
seems to date from 1844, when the total was £1,271 (Rs. 12,710), 
rising in the next fifteen years to £10,387 (Rs. 1,03,870). 

The railway returns show that in 1874 tho quantity of oil exported 
was 352 tons, valued at £8,800 (Rs. 88,000), as compared with 555 
tons in 1868. 

Tinder the head. of sugar and molasses tho chief article of export is 
molasses. This is ono of the staple products of the Baroda ns well 
as of the Surat portions of southern Gujariil. Thovo is a consider- 
able increase in tbe export trade by sea of this article, tho total, which 
in 1801 was only £1,498 (Rs. 14,980), rising in 1874 to £18,289 (Rs. 

1,82,890). i ' * 

The railway returns' show that in 1874 the total export of sugar 
'and molasses was 5,388 tons, Valued at £59,394 (Rs. 5,93,940), ns 
compared with 6,942 tons in 1868. 

In 1801 the export of. yarn by sea was valued at £22,280 (Rs. 

2,22,800). Until 1844 this trade kept decreasing, tho export value 
iu 1830 being £4,911 (Rs, 49,110), and in 1844 tbero being no ex- 
port at all. But within the next fifteen yoars tho export of yarn 
seems to have revived, the Value in 1859 being £6,192 (Rs. 01,920), 
rising to £8,080 (Rs. 80,800) in 1874. ' 
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Fluctuations in trade, 
1801-1874. 


Exports. 


Shipping. 


Tlio railway returns show in 1874 an oxport of yam amounting 
to 137 tons, valued at £15,498 (Rs. 1,54,980). as compared with 144 
tons in 1808. 

At the beginning of tho nineteenth century, though tho uso of them 
was forbidden in .England, Gujar&t piece-goods wero much worn in 
Europe, and not only the Dutch and French, but tho English ex- 
ported largo quantities. But, with the improvement of English manu- 
factures, tho market for Surat goods in Europo declined. At the same 
tirno, in conscqnonco of the abolition of the slave trade, the demand 
for tlio African market was much reduced. 1 

The export by sea under this head was in 1801 valued at £3,59,830 
(Rs. 35,98,300), falling off within five years to £97,232 (Rs. 9,72,320) 
in 1805. In 1830 the vnlno rises to £105,179 (Rs. 10,51,790), hut 
within fifteen years again goes down to £S4,676 (Rs. 8,46,760). 
Tho total for 1845 was returned at £07,475 (Rs. 6,74,750), and the 
amount continued to riso in the foil owing years till, in 1849, it reach- 
ed £90,491 (Rs. 9,04,910.) Tlioso piece-goods are said to have been 
almost all of Surat manufacture, and to have been sent to other 
ports of Gujarat-, Bombay, Mocha, Jedda, an d Aden. 2 This export 
trade continued to riso for about fifteen years more till, in 1859, tbe 
export value wns returned at £134,737 (Rs. 13,47,370). It then 
began to decline, and by 1874 had fallen as low as £4,188 (Rs. 
41,880). 

Tlio railway returns show that in 1874 the outward traffic of piece- 
goods amounted to 528 tons, valued at £59,136 (Rs. 5,91,360), as 
compared with 430 tons in "1868. 

The returns show a considerable decrease in tho export of metal 
by sea, tlio totals being £103 (Rs. 1,030) in 1874, ns compared with 
£2,319 (Rs. 23,190) in 1801. The highest total under this head is 
£5,482 (Rs. 54,820) in 1830. 

Tho railway returns show in 1874 under metal an export of 156 
tons, valued at £15,600 (Rs. 1,56,000), ns compared with 220 tons in 
1868. 

The export of silk by sea seems to have considerably fallen off, 
the value in 1874 being only £53 (Rs. 530), as compared with £9,116 
(Rs. 91,160) in 1801. The highest total under this head is £10,972 
(Rs. 1,09,720) in 1830. 

Silk does not appear separately in the railway. traffic returns. 

With regard to the shipping of the ports of Surat and Balafir, it 
will be seen from the following statements that during the year 


i Milbnro's Or. Com., I., 289. In 1791 tho value of Surat goods sold at I/Orient is 
returned at .£45,678 (Rs. 4,66,780). The decline in the English East India Company’s 
export of Surat piece-goods appoam from the fact that, -while for the five years ending 
•with 1802, the sales are returned at £154,514 (Rs. 15,45,140) for the five years ending 
with 1807, the corresponding return is £67,930 (Rs. 6,79,300).— Wilburn's Or. Com., 
L, 290. 

* JInckny’a Western India, 251. 
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1874-75, 3,533 vessels, of an average harden of 18-53 tons, visited 
the port of Surat, and 2,065 of 18'72 tons visited Balsfir 1 . — 

Statement showing the number and tonnage of the vessels trading to 
Surat and Balsdr, 1874-1875. 
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Shipping, 


Posts. 

Vessels arrived at 

Vessels departed took 

SURATi 

No. 

Names. 

No. . 

Tonnage. 

Average 

bIzo. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Average 

size* 

i 

Karachi 

7 

262 

37-42 

8 

288 

36 

i 

Cutch Port (Mdndvi) .. 

* I 

40 

40 

9 

166 

18-44 

9 

KAthiAwAr Ports 

294 

5,801 

19-73 

382 

6,383 

1409 

13 

Gujardt Ports 

637 

10,492 

10-47 

707 

9,507 

12-39 

1 

Bombay. . 

■ 299 

7,788 

26-04 

188 

3,078 

19-56 

19 

Konkan Ports 

207 

3,220 

12 05 

247 

2,907 

11-76 

3 

Foreign ^or Portuguese 

IS 

339 

18-83 

24 

223 

9-29 


Ports (Dili, Daman, 








and Goa). 







1 

Calicut ... ,», ... 

10 

465 

46‘5 

3 

128 

42-60 

48 

Total .. 

1,633 

28,407 

18 53 

1,628 

22,280 

13-68 



BALSAS. 

1 

Karachi * , k . 

5 

122 

24-4 

G 

170 

28-33 

6 

Cutch Ports 

29 

1,139 

39-27 

70 

2,697 

38 52 

19 

Kdthidwdr Ports 

791 

14,889 

18-82 

609 

13,334 

21-89 

16 

Gujardt Ports 

710 

9,977 

13-87 

700 

9,664 

13-80 

1 

Bombay. 

260 

6,816 

28-21 

220 

5,099 

9377 

21 

Konkon Ports 

153 

2,112 

13 80 

186 

3,838 

20 63 

2 

Portuguese Ports 

39 

G39 

13-82 

173 

2,223 

12-84 

1 

Calicut 

69 

3,078 

44-G 

64 

3,062 

47-84 

66 

Total... 

2,065 

38,072 

18-72 

2,028 

40,087 

19-76 


Manufactures, — Of the industries of the district, except agriculture. Manufactures, 
the spinning and weaving of cotton is the most important* Except 
among the aboriginal tribes, almost the whole female population of 
the district, both in towns and in rural parts, is to some extent en- 
gaged in spinning cotton-thread, The thread is spun both for home 
consumption and for salej and hand-spun yarn 3s used in the coarser 
qualities of cloth, in tape for cots, and in ropes. The spinning of 
yarn by the hand, though still generally practised, yields a much 
smaller return than was foraerly-the case. The competition of steam 
has of late years so greatly reduced its price that at present (1876) 
n woman would by a day’s spinning earn little more than a penny. 


1 Shortly after the beginning of tho nineteenth century, ship-builders would seem to 
hare deserted Snrat. Most of tho vessels required for foreign trsde were built either 
at Bombay or Daman. (Milbum's Or. Com., 1., 1G8.) Though soma of its monopoly 
of ship-building had been transferred from Bombay to Bengal, yet (1812) for the skill 
of its naval architects (Pdrsis), who built merchant ships of six Imndrcd to one thousand 
three hundred tons, superior to any in the world. Hie superiority of its timber (Mala- 
bar teak} and the excellence of its docks, Bombay was considered of the first impor- 
tance to the British empire in India.— Mdburn's Or. Com., I., 172. 

9 As the manufactures and industries of Gujordfc form the subject of a general 
chapter, only n few local details are given here, 

n 705—23 
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IsSct ar ° *■“»** ovor *® chief towns of the 

chstnot. The Khatria manufacture cloth of various patterns ana 
sizes, chiefly for women's robes and bodices. ^ 

The taste for the finer descriptions of cloth is almost entirely con- 
fined to the people of the city of Surat. Among country-peol ?ho 
coarser varieties are still almost the only wear. b Tlie prodSce of the 
local hand-looms is brought to the weekly fairs, or Madras, where, 
in exchange for gram it is bought chiefly by the aboriginal tribes!. 
Again, on account of the greater strength of the hand-made cloth, as 
well as from their dislike to change, even among towns-people many 
women continue to use country-made doth for their robes and 
hedmes. The demand for their goods i s therefore still considerable, 
and the condition of the hand-loom weavers by no means had. Within 
the last four or fire years the Klmt rfs, op Einda weavers, have begun 
to manufacture doth of a new pattern. This new doth is used ohiefly 
for bodices, and for that reason is called cholilchand. Almost the 
whole of it is exported from Snrat to the Deccan. ' 


Besides the spinning and weaving of cotton by hand, two steam 
factories 1 are now at work in Surat. Of thesB, one, colled the Mir 
Jafar All mill, was opened in February 1866, and the other, known 
ns tho Mir Ghulfim Bfiba factory, began to work in June 1876. In 
both of them weaving as well as spinning is carried on. The com- 
pany to whom the older or Jafar Ali factory belongs, has a capital of 
£45,000 (Rs. 4,50,000). Tho machinery, driven by two engines of 
thirty and twenty-five horse-power, works 15,796 spindles and 112 
looms. The company, to whom the second or Mir Ghulam Baba 
factory belongs, has a capital of £50,000 (R s . 5,00,000) . This factory, 
which is provided with a steam-engine of sixty horse-power, working 
14,688 spindles and 100 .looms, was built at a cost of £67,600 
(Rs. 6,76,000). Of the weavers employed in these mills, some are 
Musalmans and a few are Solis and Marathds, bnt the majority are 
Dhers. The carpenters are Hindus and Parsis, and the fitters Parsis. 
Except as clerks, no high-enste Hindus are employed.® The demand, 
both for the yarn and the cloth, is chiefly local. The yarn is worked 
up by the hand-loom weavers of the district, and the cloth worn chief- 
ly as body cloths by people of the poorer classes. In addition to 
these two spinning ana weaving factories there are (1876) eighteen 


1 As tar hack as 1835 some movement took piece in Surat in favour of the intro- 
duction of a steam factory. The drat project was n paper manufactory, and with the 
assistance of Captain Fulljames, some progress was made in organizing a joint stock 
company. The scheme, however, was never carried out, ond, instead of a paper factory, 
n cotton spinning association was started. Bat this also come to nothing.— Briggs’ 
Cities of Gnjarfshtra, 131. ' - . 

- * Some furtherparticnlnm regarding the workers in these mills will be found at p. 205. 
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cotton ginning and pressing factories in tlie distriot worked by steani, Chapter VI. 

with a total of 518 gins and twenty-five presses. Of these, three aTe „T"T 
at Saen, one at Kim Kathodra, one at Kim, two at Olpad, two at Ran- 
der, one at Katnrgam, three at Nawagam, one at Nana Wardcha, one Manufactories 
at Bhestdn, one at Maroli, one at Sachin, and one at Isroli. All of Steam factories, 
these factories havo Veen established within the last ten years. 

Very recently (1877, January 1st), near the Sara gate, Mr. Jarndlu- 
din Mohammad Blidi, a Musalmun merchant of Surat, has opened a 
steam factory for the manufacture of paper, Two engines — one of 
sixteen, the other of twelve horse-power — are at work, and about fifty 
persons are employed doily. Rags and sacking are worked into mate- 
rial as nearly as possible the same as the present Gujarat hand-made 
paper. The average daily ont-tum is about five hundred pounds. The 
consumption is almost entirely local — about one-half in Ahmedabdd, 
and the rest in other parts of Gujarat. 


As European prints are now to a considerable extent worn by Calico-printing, 
women of the trading classes, the work of the calico-printer has 
greatly declined. Besides their regular occupation as calico-printers, 

Bhavsdrs now in some cases act as dyers, and some of the calenderers, 
or chhipus, deprived of their former employment, now gain a liveli- 
hood as brick-layers. The best prints in the district are prepared by 
the BMvsiirs of Surat, who go to Warneba on the Tdpti, about three 
miles east of Surat, where sweet water is abundant. 


Considerable quantities of silk goods are manufactured in Surat. Silk. 

The classes engaged in this branch of trade are Musalmfins and 
Parsis, and of Hindus, Knribis, Khatris, and Khamfirs. Masrw and 
Eldicha , two varieties of mixed cotton and silk cloth, formerly much 
used for coats by tlio men of all well-to-do classes, are now out of 
fashion ; and their manufacture has almost entirely ceased. On the 
other hand, the demand for the smooth polished silk cloth, known 
as gaji, now commonly made up into bodices and worn even by the 
poorer classes, is on the increase. 

The weaving of brocade, or Jnnkh&b, is an important industry in Brocade. 
Snrat. The weavers belong chiefly to the Kanbi caste. Bnt of 
late years somo Golds, Hindus of the rice-pounding caste, have been 
taught the craft, and shown themselves good weavers. The dealers 
in brocade belong to two classes, well-to-do Kanbis and Bohoras, 
followers of the Mulla Sdheb. It is almost entirely by MnsalmdtlS 
of this class that Golds have been employed as brocrido weavers. As 
regards the market for brocade, till within the last twenty years the 
consumers were chiefly the well-to-do Hindu town population of 
Gujarat. The fashion of wearing imported goods has considerably 
reduced the local consumption. At the same time, in the markets of 
Sidm and China, an increased demand has.sprung.'np for Surat 
brocade. This trade is chiefly iu the hands of Musalmdn merchants 
of the sect of Shia Bohords. , 

Surat still retains its reputation for embroidered work. The Embroidery, 
demand for silk embroidery, with gold and silver thread, has of late 
years revived. The workmen, or jardost, who embroider with gold 
and silver thread, are all Musalmdns. But Hindu women, chiefly of 
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the Wfinili, Brfihman, and other high castes, work with silk thread 
on a silk ground. Tho consumers of embroidered articles are ohiefly 
tho Pdrsi population of Surat and Bombay. 

The preparation of the gold and silver thread and lace used for 
embroidery is a separato industry. Tho manufacturers aro Hindus, 
chiefly of tho Kliatri caste. Surat made gold and silver thread holds 
a high placo in tho markot. 

Except its hetol-nut-cntters, which have a good name for sharpness 
and strength, tho Surat metal-work is not hold in any groat esteem. 
Most of tho brass vessels offered for sale in tho markots of tho 
district como oithor from Nilsik or from Abmodabdd. During the 
last ten years tho uso of iron pots and pans has greatly increased, 
and tho working up of plates of shoot iron forms n new trado. This 
iron industry is chiefly in tho hands of Musalmdns of tho sect of 
Shia Boliortfs. In 187u, near the Mecca creek, Mr. Mdnekji Dorffbji, 
a T’arsl merchant of Bombay, started an iron factory. At this 
foundry, which gives daily employment to about tliirty-fivo men, 
iron ratlings, pipes, mnoluncry, and other castings in iron and brass 
aro made up to ono ton in woight. 

Of tho different branches of wood-work, cart-makingcmploys abont 
fifty families of Hindus ; ship-building, in the oigbtcontli century ono 
of tlio chief industries in Surat, is now practised only in tlio construc- 
tion of smnll boats and coasting craft. It gives employment to several 
families, chiefly of Pdrsis. Turning on tho latho is n more prosperous 
branch of the wood trado, supporting about four hundred families. 
Workers on tho latho belong to two classes, tho ehudgars, or turners of 
wooden bracelets, chudi, and tho makers of miscellaneous articles, 
ouch nstoys, bed-posts, and other articles of furniture, who arc known 
simply ns Klmrddis, or workers on tho Inthc. With tho exception of 
a few Munalinnus who turn miscellaneous articles, all. workers on tho 
latho aro Hindus. Good chairs, tables, conches, and other nrticlcs of 
fnrnitnro aro nindo in Surat both by Piirsis and Hindas, hut chiefly 
by Pfirsis. Of ornnmontal wood-work, both carving and inlnying, 
aro carried on with success in Surat, and of late years have given 
employment to an increasing number of workmen. In wood-carving 
about sixty families aro negeged, of whom* fifty aro Hindus and ten 
Persia ; and of inlayors thoro aro tbirtoon families, oight of Pnrsis 
and five Hindus. 

Of miscellaneous industries thero aro ivory-tnming, tho making 
of spangles, of paper, and of preparations from mercury. Tho 
turning of ivory for toys and ornaments gives employment to fivo ( 
families, Hindus and Pdrsis. Spangles, or ehindlds, made of leaves' 
of mica, ornamented with minuto silver and gold cusps and pieces of 
coloured gelatino arranged in vnrions pattoms, aro much worn by 
Hindu women, especially of tho middlo classes of towns-people, as 
ornaments for tho ’forehead. Tho workers belong to tho rnochi , or' 
shoe-maker caste, but -form a distinct sub-division known ns tho 
ehdndldgars, or spanglo-makcrs. The" work ,16 chiefly done by tho 
women. This industry is at present prosperous. Besides tho local 
demand, considerable quantities of Surat-made spangles aro exported 
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to Bombay nod tbo Deccan. To a small extent paper 1b still manu- 
factured in Surat by tbe band. The workers are all Musalmdns. 
They do not manufacture tbe paper directly from tbe raw material, 
but from sacking, rags, and old paper. This industry is at present in 
a declining state. The two preparations from mercory, tbe white 
precipitate, or raslcapur, and vermilion, are manufactured on a very 
limited scale. White precipitate is used as a medicine. A tabling 
amount is consumed in Surat, tbo rest is exported to Northern India. 
Except small quantities used in Surat for dyeing, vermilion, athingloh, 
is chiefly exported through Bombay to China. The knowledge of 
these processes is confined to a few families of the LewaKanbi caste, 
by whom the craft has bean practised in Surat for several generations. 
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Besides at market towns, much business is, ns will ho seen from the Weekly fairs, 
accompanying statement, carried on at the lidtiudras, or weekly fairs 
held in different villages of the eastern and southern sub-divisions, 
whore the aboriginal tribes form the bulk of population. Wanids and 
Mfirwaris regularly frequent these fairs, offering for sale a variety oE 
piece-goods, clothes, cutlery, cooking utensils, beads, bangles, native 
ornaments, pepper, ginger, tobacco, and other articles of general con- 
sumption. The neighbouring villagers attend, bringing with them 
garden produce, wood, nnd grain. The mode of transacting business 
is generally by barter, and little money is used. 

Statement showing the character, number, and distribution of the Surat rural 
weekly fain, 187G. 
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Chapter TIL According to tho census returns there were, in the district of Surat 
Capital. * n 7 e, } r 1S72, 3,930 persons in positions implying the possession of 
some capital. Of these 55 7 were bankers, money-changers, and shop- 
Camtausts. keepers ; 1,820 were merchants and traders ; and 2,059 were support- 
ed by incomes derived from funded property, shares, annuities, and 
the like. The amount of wealth in tho possession of these capitalists 
cannot be accurately ascertained. The only source of information is 
the income-tax returns, of which the followingis an abstract 

Extract from Income-tax Returns showing the estimated number and incorhc of 
the different classes of holders of capital, 1869-1873. 
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o Almost all holders of government orcurltles do not appear under this held, aether ore In receipt’ 
of Income from other sources. They are probably Included oltber under tho bead of hunkers or under 
that ot'iaerchants. 

From this table it will be seen that in the year 1870-71, of a total of 
1,725 persons assessed, 1,238, or 71 *7 per cent, were taxed on yearly 
incomes of less than £100 (Rs. 1,000) ; 874, or 21 '6 per cent, on in- 
comes varying from £100 to £200 (Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 2,000); ] 10, or 6‘S 
per cent, on incomes from £200 to £1,000 (Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 10,000);- 
and three on incomes ranging from £1,000 to £10,000 (Rs. 10,000 to 
Rs. 1,00,000). ‘ ‘ 

The 1 nonnal.condftion of almost all the well-to-do, especially of the 
well-to-do portion of the Hindu community, may be said to be a Btate 


* Where no special reference is given, the information contained in this section and 
in the section on money-lending has boon compiled from materials sunnlied bv 
government officers and other gentlemen residential the district of o'orat. 
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of saving. But, with most of them, the savings of months disappear 
in the expenses of one great festivity. Still almost all classes contain 
some individuals able to lay by money. Increase of wealth, they say, 
is at present commonest among the higher classes of government 
servants, pleaders, money-lenders, town-artizans, and labourers in 
factories and on the railway. 

The openings at present available in Snrat for the investment of 
savings and of capital may be roughly grouped under two classes, — ■ 
those restricted to certain sections of the population, and those avail- 
able to tho whole community. Under the former head come trade, 
and tho purchase of land and houso property, while state savings 
banks and government securities, shares in joint stock companies, 
hoarding, and money-lending, are means for disposing of their capital 
and savings, open to tho well-to-do of all classes. 

Daring the last fifty years some of tho merchants and bankers of 
Snrat have transferred their capital to Bombay, and live there, though 
the greater number continue to regard themselves as citizens of Surat, 
Only a fow of tho large trading houses remain in Surat 5 and as trade 
has left them, these houses, to an increasing extent, engage in bank- 
ing and money-lending. 

For purposes of investment there are two distinct classes of land — 
plots in the city of Surat suitable for building, and cnltnrable land in 
the rural parts of tho district. Land of tho first clasB is, it iB said, 
sought for as an investment by woll-to-do townsmen of all cIosscb, 
from bankers to artizans ; and so keen at times is tho competition 
for 6ucli plots of land that within tho Inst eight years (1 8C8-1 87G) sales 
have been effected in Snrat at as high rates as £23 8s. per square 
yard. 1 The failure of joint stock enterprise in Bombay in the 
year 1866, and the continuance of tho high prices of agricultural 
produce led thoso of tlio Surat capitalists who retained apportion 
of their wealth, to invest it in tho purchase and cultivation of land. 
This competition for a time increased tho value of land ; nnd it is 
said that in tho years 1867 and 1868 instances occurred of cultivators, 
tempted by the large sums offered them, parting with portions of 
their holdings. In some cases, for one acre of land prices were paid 
varying from £40 to £50. (Rs. 400 to Bs. 600). The subsequent fall in 
the prices of agricultural produce has again reduced the valuo of 
land. 1 

The purchase of houso property is a form of investment almost 
unknown in tho rural parts 'of tho district. In Surat, on the other 
hand, among all classes of tho townspeople, house property in woll- 
sitnated streets is- much sought after for shops and markets, and 
yields interest of from nino to. twelve per cent per annum. 

As it is not a form of investment that brings in any direct return 
traders and merchants, 'as a general rule, except when forced to do so, 
by the increase of their families, seldom spond tlich' money in improv- 
ing their dwellings. - On tho other hand, among artizans, shop* 


1 Tbcac rotes, vote for 1 m 2 along the lino of tho Delhi gate road. 
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ChnptcrVH k«WS» mllivators, professional won, aud government servant#,! 

fashion is said of Into yours to lmvo sprung up of building now dwell- 
enpum. mgs, or of repairing and enlarging tbeir old ones, A now style ol 
liouso-nrchitocMiro has, at (lie Damn time, been introduced froa 
Bombay, Ic-s picturc'-quo than tlio old, with itsrichly carved vtoodtn 
oriinnient, but providing larger, brighter, and moro airy toouis. 

Oorcrnijitnt wen* Of investments open to tho wliolo community flic state provision 
of government securities nnd stato savings banks would seem, tom 
increasing extent, to bo taken advantage of in Surat. Tlio yearly 
payment of interest to tho holders of government securities bus risen 
from £2,137 (Hi. 21,370) in 1805 to £0,072 JGs, (Rs. 00,728) in 
1 87-f ; while during tlio samo period the deposits in the district sav- 
ings hanks lmvo, in spite of certain restrictions, 1 * increased from 
£11,034 6*. (Its. 1,10,2-13) to £22,122 10s. (Rs. 2,21,225)-® In the 
year 187-1, of a total number of ono hundred and twenty holders of 
government securities, sixty-threo wero Pflrsis, forty-two Hindus, 
fourteen Europeans, nnd one was n jUnsnlm/In. Tho greater nnmhcr 
of these persons nro said to bo rich, tho possessors of £5,000 (Its. 
60,000) mid upwards. Among tho holders of government pnpor aro 
potno wealthy Pars is ; savers of small sums, who havo still the fear of 
tho crisis of I860 before their eyes ; professional men, pleaders, 
doctors, nnd others who lmvo not leisure to look after investments 
attended with risk, nnd n few bankers, merchants, nnd the higher class 
of government servants. The greater facilities nnd security nfforded 
by tho government savings bank, and the acceptance by it of small 
6ums, attract tho savings of many persons who, boforc the financial 
disasters of 18GG, used to deposit their small enmings with bankers. 

Shares In joint atock Tho capitalists who invest their money in shares in joint stock com- 

companies, panics belong to various cln^ca. Of £Gl,/2o (Rs. G,17,2o0) the total 

vnluo of shares available in tho Jnfnr Ali steam factory at Surat, 
£51,662 10s. (Rs. 6,18,025) nro in tho hands of capitalists carrying 
on business in that city. This amount is distributed nmong 341 
individuals, or an average investment of £152 2a. (Rs. 1,521) to each 
share-holder. Of 3-11 tho total number of persons interested in this 
undertaking, 281 aro Hindus, twonty-cight Parsis, tliirty-ono Musal- 
rotfns, of whom twenty-eight aro members of the Bohoro community, 
and ono iB an European. 3 

Ornaments. The rich nnd poor of all classes lock np their earnings in tho form 

of gold nnd silver ornaments. Tho labourer or artiznn, if fortunate 
enough to snvo some rupees, has them melted down ns an anklet for 
Lis wife, or a whist-bnnd for his child. In addition to his love of 
display, a common saying counsels tho morchant to keep one-quarter 
of his wealth near him in tlio form of ornaments lest the chances of 
trade should go against him. 


i j n 1574.75 a rule was Introduced limiting to £50 (Bs. COO) Iho mnonnt allowed to 
gttuid in one year nt v the credit of nny ono depositor. . 

* Theso details liavo been obtained from tho accountant general 

a Sannlied by the registrar of joint stock companies. Details for tbc Mir Ghnldm 
Brtba steam factory, opened in IS7C, are not available. 
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Of all forms of investment money-lending is tlio favourite. Money- 
lenders are of two classes, professional and non-professional. In the 
latter may be included successful shop-keepers, traders, and well-to-do 
cultivators — all, in fact, whose position enables them to borrow at low 
and lend at high rates of interest. Of professional money-lenders 
there are four distinct varieties : the banker, or sdkultdr; the pawn- 
broker, or jansdic sdhul;d r ; the usurer, or kisatia , that is, the man of 
instalments; and the village money-lender, or -mdricdri. 

In the Surat district banking establishments are to he found only 
in tlio city of Surat and in the towns of R finder and Balkar. The 
bankers of the district nre by caste Gujarat 'iVdniris, Gujnrdt and 
Marwar Shravdks, and a few Brdhmans and Parsis. Among bankers 
tlio representatives of one or two firms of long standing and tried 
respectability hold a position of special honour. Tlieso men, in token 
of respect, are accosted by the title of parilch, instead of simply sheth, 
or ' sir’ In former years men in this position confined their transac- 
tions to granting and cashing bills of exchange. They did not 
engage in money -tending, and so high was their credit that, till as 
recently ns the year I860, depositors were content to receive from 
them rates of interest as’ low as one, or ono nnd a half per cent per 
annum. In some cases, it is said, their credit wns so good thnt small 
payments, or sanehamani, were actually made by the depositors for 
the privilege of having their money in such snfe keeping. Of Into 
years, inconsequence of the misfortunes of 1866, bankers of this class 
have beon forced to invest their capital in joint stock companies or to 
employ it in money-lending. 

The second variety of monoy-lendor is the pawnbroker, or jansdn 
sdliukdr, so called because ho lends money only on the security of 
articles, orjanas, deposited with him. In practice money-lenders of 
this class make advances only on tho security of gold and silvor orna- 
ments. Those who engage in this business avo small capitalists, many 
of thorn widows’ of bankers or of other well-to-do traders, prosperous 
cultivators and artizans unwilling to trust thoir savings in tbe hands 
of speculators, and at tho some time nre without the inclination or tho 
leisure to push an active money-lending business on their own account. 
By caste pawnbrokers are chiefly Wanuis and Kanbis, but some Brah- 
mans nnd a few Slirdvnks and PSrsis also engage in the trade. 
Though the nature of the transactions offers opportunities for fraud, 1 
pawnbrokers, as a class, are said to bear a good namo for honesty 
and for forbearance towards their debtors. The institution, too, is 
popular, the secrecy with which advances can bo obtained enabling 
respectable families to tide over a domestic difficulty without incur- 
ring tho exposure and risk of seeking’ help from’ tho ordinary usurer. 
The pawnbroker’s business is generally carried on . in tho following 
way : The person in want of ready-money either sends by a broker, or 


■* 

1 Tho chief opening for frond is tho secrecy with which tho transactions arc 
carried on. When tho pawne’r comes to redeem his property, as there is no evidence 
to provo it, the pawnbroker is, if ho chooses, generally in a position to repudiate the 
whole transaction. 
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himself bringa to Clio pawnbroker’s house, tho ornament to bo pledged. 
The value is stated, and tho rato of interest discussed. But before 
settling tho terms tho article is, ns a general rule, sent to a Mai, or 
tester of ornmnents, to be tested nnd its value assessed. A sum, abont 
ten per cent less than tho assessed value of the ornament, is then made 
over to tho pledger, who, in return for the accommodation, agrees to 
pay interest at rates varying from four to six per cent per annum. 
To save troublesome calculations the ndvnuce is generally a lump sum, 
£1 0, £ 1 5, £20, or more, according to the value of the ornament pledged. 
In some cases tho interest is deducted from the amount lent. The 
dato of Hie transaction, tho description mid rnlno of tho ornament 
pledged, tho rnte of intorest agreed upon, and tho day on which the 
sum lent is to be repaid, arc entered in a memorandum book. Cor- 
responding notes nro made on a slip of pnpor. The pnper is then 
tica up in a cloth with tho ornament, and placed in a wooden-box, 
or in an underground treasure room. Tho transactions of tliCBO 
pawnbrokers are limited, their yenrly dealings seldom exceeding 
£500. The business is generally personal. When a pawnbroker 
dies, his affairs nro gradually wound tip by his heirs. 

Tho third variety of money-lender is tho low cln«s town-usurer, 
tho Icieatia, or man of instalments. Tho usurer is a Hindu, by caste 
generally a Gnjnriit Wiinia, though Knnbis nnd Miirwfir Shrtfvaks also 
engage in the business. Men of this class generally livcin the suburbs 
of the city of Surat, where tho money-lender’s house, with its two 
storeys nnd walls of brick, may often be seen, tbo only well-built 
tenement nmong rows of wattle nnd daub huts- The house inside is 
without furniture or decoration, tho owner preferring to linvo his 
spare capital invested in ornaments of gold and silver to Inying it out 
on articles whoso valuo must gradually fall off. Though frugal in 
ordinary life, and giving littlo in chnrity, the usurer will, on great 
family occasions, spend on enste entortninments snras varying from 
£40 to £100. This lavish expenditure helps to keep him in the good 
graces of his caste fellows. But by other classes tho usurer is hated. 
Tho nnmo of his calling is a byo-word for ill-naluro nnd stinginess. 
Tho hisalia is cursed, men say, nnd will die childless. Tho nsurer 
keeps two nccount hooks, tho cash book, rojrncl, nnd the ncconnt- 
enrront book, sumaiJasJiat. The entries in tho latter arc signed by 
tho borrower, so that their genuineness enDnot bo questioned. As 
a general rule, a bond on stamped paper is in every transaction 
drawn up, binding tho borrower by stringent peunlticH to repay 
the amount due ; and as dehtore nro often irregular in their pay- 
ments, tho usurer has not unfreqticntly an opportunity of enforcing 
tho penalties. For greater security tho bond is sometimes signed 
by all tho members of tho debtor’s, family, or by friends who havo 
agreed to stand security for him. With these precautions, and ns ho 
seldom lends a largo amount to any ono man, nnd never trades with 
borrowed capital, tho usurer has bnt littlo chauco of sovero loss, and 
runs no risk of bankruptcy. 

Tri spite of tho saying that usurers dio childless, Ihoir employment 
is generally hereditary. The son or, failing a direct heir, pome mem- 
ber of tho family carries on the business. Occasionally A rWk nr a 
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weaver with a genius for economy starts a business of his own. 
Saving £4 or £5 from his pay nr from the profits of his loom, in his 
leisure hours, — for at first starting he cannot afiord to give up his 
regular employment, — he advances sums of from 10s. to £1 to the 
lowest and most dissipated classes of the people. Careful to lend 
but little to any one man, and to bind the borrower by stringent pe- 
nalties, the usurer rapidly gains wealth, incurring but few bad debts. 
"When his capital has increased to £200 or £300, he hy degrees gives 
up his original employment, and engages a clerk to prepare his 
account books and Help him to dnn his debtors. He now begins to 
make advances to the poorer class of shop-keepers who, in laying 
in their stock, require the aid of capital. With these men the usual 
arrangement is for the debt to be paid by daily instalments of from 
2d. to Is. Each day the usurer or the usurer’s clerk appears at 
the shop front dunning the debtor for the day’s payment. With few 
exceptions, the creditor passes no receipt for the money paid to him, 
and as the debtor does not keep any record of these transactions, he 
is in the usurer’s hands. If unable to pay, the debtor is pressed to 
execute a fresh bond, and shou'd he agree to the money-lender’s 
terms, his account may be allowed to remain unsettled for a year or 
two. Should the debtor refuse to draw up a fresh bond, the creditor 
files a suit in the civil court, generally in the small cause court. 
When once in court, the usurer does not scruple to make use of all 
the power the law gives Mm in attaching the properly and imprison- 
ing tho person of Ms debtor. In transactions of this nature tho 
nominal rate of interest varies, according to the position of the bor- 
rower, from twelve to twenty-five per cent. This is, however, but a 
small part of the usurer’s actual gains. In many cases, if a sum of £1 0 
is to be lent, a bond is drawn up for £12 10s. with compound in- 
terest on the latter amount. Again, from the £10 sums varying from 
four to six per cent of the whole, are deducted on account of pre- 
mium, or manddmani. Finally, the usurer makes an additional profit 
of one or two per cent by paying his debtor in Breach currency in- 
stead of in government coin. The rates of interest and the amount of 
bonus depend upon the character and necessity of the borrower. 
When hm need is great, a borrower, in lieu of about £9 actually 
received, may have to pass a bond for £12 10s. 

The village money-lender of the Surat district belongs to one of three 
classes. He is either a Gujardfc Wduia, or Mdrwar Shravak, a trader 
by birth and a usurer by profession ; an Andvla or Bbdthela Brahman, 
a well-to-do landed proprietpr or cultivator ;'.or a Pdrsi liquor-seller. 
Of these classes of money-lenders the Marwar Sbravaks are by far the 
most numerous and successful. • So ."completely , indeed have these 
foreigners in the roral.parts of the Surat district’ monopolized the 
business of bankers and usurers, that, in the villages south of the 
Tdpti, MarwSri is the term in" common use for money-lender. No 
information has been obtained as to when and- ffom where these 
MarwdrShrdvaks came into the Snrat district. But, as money-lenders 
of this class are not found north of the Tdpti, the common opinion 
that they have worked their way north from the Deccan through the 
Tanua district may perhaps be correct. Though as aliens in race 
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and religion, and related to them by the least amiable of ties, the 
Marwar money-lender bears, among tbe people of the Surat district, 
a character for unscrupulous greed and dishonesty j towards strangers 
of his own caste he would seem to'sliow much sympathy and active 
kindliness. Arriving in Surat without money or education, the Mar- 
war Shravak is taken in hand by his caste fellows, fed by them, set 
to work, and in his leisure hours taught to write and keep accounts. 
With this help at starting, the immigrant, who is frugal, temperate, 
and hard-working, soon puts together a small sum of ready-money. 
From this amount, by advancing to the poorest classes sums seldom 
exceeding 10s., his cnpitnl has, after a few years, increased to £200 or 
£300. With tbeso savings ho returns to Marwar, and at this stogo 
of his life he generally marries. Practising economy even in his native 
land, the Marwari brings back with him to the village where he for- 
merly had dealings enough ready -money to enable him to start as a 
trader. His shop once opened, he settles in the village, leaving it only 
when forced by urgent private reasons to visit Marwar, or because — 
an event tbat seldom happens — he has become a bankrupt. Except 
hamlets chiefly inhabited by aboriginal tribes, almost every village in 
Surat has its Marwari shop-keeper and money-lender. In the laTger 
villages, with enough trade to snppoTt more than one shop, the Mar- 
wari keeps little but grain in stock. In smaller and outlying villages, 
where he is the only trader, the Marwari starts ns a general dealer, 
offering for sale, in addition to grain, spices, salt, sugar, oil, cloth, 
and bracelets of brass. The settlor is now a member of the commu- 
nity of Marwari shop-keepers and money-lenders. This body has a 
social life distinct from that of the villagers with .whom its members 
have dealings. Though the families of the different sub-divisions of 
the Marwari morey-leuder oasto do not intermarry, they are connected 
by many ties. In the event of the death of one of their number, the 
members of his caste from the neighbouring villages meet together 
to attend his funeral. Before the anniversary of the death hns come 
round, his near relations, arriving from Marwar, unite with the other 
members of the deceased’s family in giving an entertainment to 
the Marwari community. As the number of guests is small, and as 
f-all are possessed with a Ioto of economy, the expenditure on such 
entertainments is, unlike the cost of a funeral feast among Gujarat 
Shravaks, moderate. Almost all Marwaris of this class aro Shravaks, 
or followers of the Jain religion, -and in the largest of a group of 
villages a temple of Piirasnatk is generally to be found. To meet 
the expense attending the maintenance' of worship the settler devotes 
a fixed portion of his gains. At the samo time he subscribes to a 
provident fund for the help of the widow and children of any member 
of his community who may die leaving his family in straitened 
circumstances. When aMnrwari shop-keeper dies youDg, until his son 
is of age,' the widow, with the help of a confidential clerk, or mtmim, 
■generally manages the business. In such cases, it is said, the shop- 
keepers of neighbouring villages are of mneb help to the widow, 
giving her advice ns to the conduct of the business, aiding ber in 
keeping her accounts and in recovering her outstanding debts. 
Connected by such ties as these, a community of interest is said to 
prevail among the Surat village monoy.-lenders, and there would 
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seem to bo loss of that competition of capital which, in the dis- 
tricts of northern Gujarat, helps the debtor to play off the Wania 
creditor against his rival the Shravnk money-lender. Settled in one 
of the best houses in the village, with a good store of cattle and grain, 
spoken of by all with respect as the eltath, or master, and seldom with- 
out some family of debtors bound to perform anyservice ho may stand 
in need of, the village money-lender, though he seldom becomes a large 
capitalist, lives in a state of considerable comfort. Village money- 
lenders havo dealings with all classes of the rural population ; with 
the village nrtizans; with the fair people, or njllparaj , ns the 
bettor class of Surat cultivators arc commonly called; and with the 
dark people, or kdliparaj, the aboriginal tribes, of whom, especially 
in the southern parts of the district, there are large numbers. 
The remarks made by the collector of Surat in 1840 still hold 
good : “ When a cultivator has come under obligation to him for 
advances, the Murwuri either relaxes his demand, invites further 
loans, or exacts strict enforcement of the bond, according to the 
circumstances of Iris debtor ; but, ns he is too profitablo a depend- 
ent to be allowed to go free, the debtor is seldom encouraged to 
pay off tho wholo of his debt. The same artful management is 
employed to keep the poor artizan or mechanic tho slave of his 
creditor, and to convert tho chief fruits of his labour to tho use of 
tho money-lender; the latter always dealing out such assistance as 
-will keep the labourer in work, hut never allowing him to advance 
Bo far in prosperity ns to free himself entirely from thrall. ” 1 Tho 
village money-lender's chief record of his dealings with tho better 
class of cultivators is the account-current hook, or thdinhhiila. 
Except that tho memorandum of payment entored in the Ihdm- 
Ithata is cot signed by the borrower, this book corresponds to tho 
stimd daslcat kept by merchants. This thdmkhdia is a largo carelessly 
kept book, with entries of transactions extending ovpr several years, 
and relating to the affairs of distinct debtors. As these different 
accounts are in some cases separated from each other by blank pages, 
and ns in other cases ono page contains a rough statement of the 
dealings with several debtors, there is little to guard against tho 
insertion of falso entries. Ib n court of justico but small weight is< 
attached to entries in a ilulmkhdla, and, for this reason, the monoy- 
lendcr generally takes tho further precaution^ holding bonds drawn 
up on stamped paper. 

Of well-to-do cultivators who lend money, tho chief are tho Anuvla 
or Bhdthcla Bnilimans. Their rules ns to rates of interest, and 
their dealings with tlioir debtors, would seem to differ to no material 
extent from tho practices ’of other country money-lenders. The 
last variety of villngc. money-lender is the Parsi liquor-seller. Men. 
of this class, by combining together, have, ip .many .parts of the 
district, contrived to keep the liqupr contract of a certain group of 
. villages in one family for several generations. Leaving his family in 
soino town in Surat or Baroda territory, the Parsi liquor-contractor 


1 Mr. Sitnson, Principal Collector of Surat, to the Revenue Commissioner, No. 323, 
dated 23th July 1810. 
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ohooscs some good spot in ono of the larger aboriginal villages. Hero 
he builds a large brick ltouso, two storeys high, apart from the villago 
and surrounded by an cnolosure of from two to three acres in extent. 
Inside of the enclosure nro ont-housosnnd stables for cattle, of which 
tbo liqaor-soller lias almost always a good supply. Investing their 
savings in land, these PArsis havo in several cases acquired consider- 
able estates. Their profits aro almost entirely derived from dealings 
■with mon of tbo dnrk races, or Mliparaj. Catering to their passion 
for strong drink, the Piirsi advances thorn liquor, to bo repaid, if tbo 
customer is a cultivator, in grain at tbo timo of harvest ; if be is a 
labouror, making him clear off his debts by working in tbo liquor- 
seller’s fields. In this wny it is that tlie l’Srsi’s lands nTo tilled, for 
neitlior bo nor bis family personally take any part in the actual work 
of cultivation. So great authority docs ho gain, that tho Pnrsi njoney- 
lendor is commonly called tho master, or sdh, of the villngo. His 
people obey liis orders in preference to the summons of tho headman 
of the villngo or of an officer of government. Of tho liquor-seller’s 
dependents some nro bound to work fora timo to clear off n particular 
debt, and others have ponnnnontly sunk into the position of servants. 
■\Vhilo they aro working off thoir debt, men of tlio first class generally 
receive each day nfew pounds of grain. Tho latter class of labourers 
nro snid to bo entirely in their mnster’s hands, nnd being kindly treat- 
ed, soldom, if over, leavo his sorvico. 

Borrowers nmy bo arranged nndor fivo classes : i., stipendiary ser- 
vants of government ana hereditary holders of ' allowances; iL, 
traders ; iii., artisans ; ir., domestic servants ; nnd v., onltirntors and 
labourers. Ten yenrs ago government servants of nil grades, and 
chiefly Hindus of tbo Nfignr and K/iynsth castes, wCre, it is said, 
with tho exception of a fow highly-paid officials, deeply involved in 
debt. This condition was tho result portly of heavy expenses con- 
nected with marriages nnd caste dinners, nnd partly of an extravagant 
stylo of living. The increased rates of salaries introduced in 1867, 
nnd tho steady fnll in tho prico of grain which hns since then taken 
placo, havo enabled a largo portion of this class to free themselves 
from debt. In point of credit, howover, government servants nre 
still, as a rule, snid to rank low. The chief rensons for their -want of 
credit aro : i., their liabit of making irregular payments j nnd tho 
special difficulty of recovering debts in enso of their dentil, dismissal, 
or transfer. Under theso circumstances tlio best class of money- 
lenders will soldom mnko advances to government servants. Most 
mon of this class nro, tbnrofore, forced to resort to usurers, and others 
of tho worse sort of money-lenders. Those usurers, not content with 
interest varying, in the caso of advances npon personal security, 
from twelve to twenty-four por cent per annum, under tho name of 
premium, or mandAfiiani, mnko a deduction of from fivo to ten per 
cent on tlio amount nominally advanced. Bonds on stamped paper, 
containing stringent conditions, havo to bo passed, nnd in some cases 
securities provided. Tho credit of holders of state allowances, or 
u>aiai\darS, who livo upon an Income derived from landed property, 
is also low. Men in this position hold themselves bound "to incur 
considerable expenso in colobrating marriages and in giving caste 
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dinners ; and as they have a character for carelessness and want of 
thrift, they are required to pay heavy rates of interest. The terms 
generally vary from eight to twelve per cent per annum if the 
hereditary allowance's pledged. When only personal security is 
offered, the charge rises as high as twenty-four per cent. 

Shop-keepers, including cloth-sellers, grain -sellers, milk-sellers 
vegetable-sellers, grocers, oil-sellers, and sweetmeat-sellers, belong to 
two classes, — small capitalists and those who trade with borrowed 
funds. The former, as a rule, carry on their business, with a stock 
of seldom more than £50 in value, without borrowing money. Some- 
times, however, the prospect of a profitable speculation tempts them 
to lay in an unusually large store of goods or merchandize. In such 
cases money is borrowed, generally on the personal security of the 
tradesman. The arrangement for the most part includes a stipula- 
tion that the amount borrowed shall be repaid within a fixed period. 
The interest charged for the advance is moderate, seldom exceeding 
nine per cent per nnnnm. Bankers are always ready to accommo- 
date any trader of this class who has credit and is known to be 
honest in his dealings. The second class of traders is to be found 
only in the city of Surat, where large quantities of goods, merchan- 
dize, and articles of food, have to be kept in store. In other parts 
of the district the style of business adopted by small dealers does 
not force them to borrow money. On passing a bond on stamped 
paper, with promise to make daily or monthly payments, the small 
trader in Surat finds little or no difficulty in obtaining from an usurer 
sums of money up to £30 or £40. In such cases the rate of interest 
varies from twelve to eighteen per cent per annum. Traders of tried 
honesty and of long standing conduct transactions with money- 
lenders of position, and are not required to pay more than nine per 
cent per annum. To meet expenses incurred in celebrating marriages, 
in holding caste dinners, and on other such occasions, traders hove 
also sometimes to seek the help of.a money-lender. As a rule, they 
go to the same capitalist with whom they have had dealings in con- 
nection with their trade. In both classes of transactions the rates 
of interest are the same. But the creditor is more careful in lending 
money to meet domestic expenditure, and refuses to make on advance 
until the borrower has satisfied him that he owns property equal in 
value to the amount required. 

Artizans may be divided into two classes : .those whose bnsiness re- 
quires a certain amount of capital, and those who. have to borrow only 
to meet the expense of, their domestic ceremonies. In the first 
class, coma - coppersmiths, braziers, weavers, and other manu- 
facturers. Such men, when of good personal; credit, can generally 
borrow from respectable money-lenders at rates not above twelve per 
cent per annum. Carpenters, goldsmiths, and blacksmiths, belong to 
the second class. .To meet the expense of a marriage or a death, the 
village carpenter has recourse to the village money-lender. He borrows 
from £15 to £20 (Rs. 150 to Rs. 200), and, as security, pi edges, his house 
or his wife’s ornaments. For such advances he poys, in addition to a 
premium of from one to five per cent, interest varying^ from twelve^ 
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to twenty-four per cent per nnnnm, Legal proceedings are seldom 
taken against artisans. As men of this class Imre no property in land, 
they receive advances of nionoy'only on the security of movablo or 
house property. The* condition of both classes of rural artisans would 
seem to be on tho whole good. About two-thirds in the Jlfindvi sub- 
division and one-half in B.ilsnr are reported to bo freo from debt. Com- 
pared with thetown artisan, tho country mechanic lins tho ndvnntagcof 
not being compelled tolmvo on lmnd so considerable a stock of goods. 
In two ways he is bettor off than the cultivator. He has no government 
cess to pay, and as his caste fellows are few, bo can perforin family 
ceremonies at much Ic-m cost than tho cultivator is compelled to incur. 

A domes) ic sorvnnt or n labourer, when in need of £2 or £3 (Rs. 20 
to Its. 30) to moot tho cost of a marriage or a death, goes either to his 
master or to some low class money-lender. On his servant passing a 
bond, the imistor will, generally wit bout charging interest, advance up 
to £.) (Rs. 50), recovering tho amount by instalments deducted from 
liis servant’s wages. 

Tho agriculturists of tho district nro divided into tiro main classes ; 
tho fair rnccs, or vjlljtaraj, and tho dark races, or kiUparaj. 


Tho fair races include tho Ami via or Blidtlicla Brnlimnns, number- 
ing, according to tho census of 1872, 2G,158 Fouls ; Rujpntp, number- 
ing 5,787 souls ; Knnbis, with a total of 25,196 j about 10,000 
Musulmiins and G7.40G Kolia, a total of 131, G37 sonls, or 22i 7 per cent 
of tlio whole population of the district. In the cln«s of cultivating 
BnihmnnR there aro two divisions, the ordinary Blmtlichis nnd thoso 
called dmlis. Tho latter belong to the fnmilies at ho, in formpr times, 
wero farmers of the land revenue. Fifty years ago these <f miJi* were, 
as n rule.in n state of opulence, Tho bulk of tho peasantry wore practi- 
cally their tcnants-at- will, 1 or their bondsmen. At tbnttimo the profits 
of thoir position enabled them to spend ns much ns from £100 to £400 
(Rs. 1 ,000 to Its. 4,000) upon marriages nnd other family ceremonies. * 
The nbolition (1810-1820) of tho practico of farming tho land revenue, 
and tho establishment of tlio mass of cultivators as direct holders from 
government, took nway from tho dcsuin their chief sourco of wealth. 
And ns they retain their lmbits of indolence, leaving tlio actual work of 
cultivation for tho most part to their dependents, nnd refuse to lower 
tho scale of their social expenditure, ninny of them nro said to have 
sank into n position of oxtremo indebtedness, having mortgaged their 
land nnd tlioir houses to lldrwnri money-lenders. On the other lmnd, 
tho position of tlio ordinnry Bluitltela cultivator has improred, and, 
though they nro less, saving in their habits thou some of tho cultivate 
ing elapses, ns ft body they may bo said to be almost freo from largo, 
nnd ruinous debts. .The, Knnbi and BGhora cultivators are industri- 
ous and thrifty. 1 ’ Careful not to become involved in debt, they borrow 


1 Tlio Collector ot Sant, to Itovenuo Commissioner, No. 64, dated 13th November 
1840. See also Boport from W. G. Pedder, C.S., President of tho Gujardfc Watan 
Commission, No. ift, dated 14lh August 1805. 

* Mr. Hoyts’ account of the cultivating classes of Surat. 
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only small sums, and are punctual in making re-payments. As a rule, 
tlioj' procure advances on reasonable terms either from their fellow- 
cultivators or from th'e village shop-keeper. On the other hand, tho 
small holdings and scanty capital of the Rajput cultivators force them, 
m times of scarcity, to seek the money-lender’s help, and few of them 
are said to be free from dobt. The Kolia, who belong to the class 
known ns talabda, or indigenous, are, ns cultivators, intelligent and 
hard-working. 1 At the same time they are much addicted to drink, 
and it is probably from this cause that, while some of thorn are pros- 
perous and independent, many have sunk to the level of the - black 
races, and become the hereditary servants, or kalis, of the Brahman 
cultivators. 2 

At present; (1 876), though indebtedness is common, few of the bettor 
class of cultivators are dependent for support on the money -londor’s 
capital. In years of scarcity, cultivators of all classes may have to 
borrow in order to meet tho government demand ; they may have 
lost their cattle, and be unable to replace them from their own sav- 
ings ; or a valuable crop may fail, and. the owner of the land may bo 
unable to repay tho capital advanced on the security of tho out-turn of 
his field. Special canses, such as these, at times may force even 
thrifty cultivators to seek the money-lender’s help. But at present, 
as in 1840, the origin of indebtedness among the better class of 
peasants would seem, as a rule, to be the large sums they consider 
themselves bound to spend on their marriages and other family 
ceremonies. 3 This is said to be especially the case with the Bhdthelds, 
who still spend from £50 to £200 (Rs. 500 to Rs. 2,000) on each mar- 
riage occasion. The corresponding chaTges among Khnbis vary from 
£20 to £100 (Rs. 200 to Rs. 1,000). But, in addition to their neces- 
sary expenses, well-to-do Kanbi families, especially if connected with 
tlie honso of the headman of tho village, are anxious to ontertain tho 
peoplo of their own and of neighbouring communities. In parts 
where they form the bulk of the population, the expenses of the 
Bobora cultivators fall but little short of those incurred by BMtholns. 
KoKb, on the other hand, are said to have comparatively moderate 
ideas on the subject of marriage expenses, seldom sponding, on such 
occasions, more than £10 (Rs. 100). 

A cultivator of the boitor class in want of small advances, 
say of not more than £10, will, unle'ss he already has dealings with 
a professional money-lender, seek to" obtain the amount he requires 
from a fellow-cultivator. When, on the other hand, sums from £20 
to £100 (Rs. 200 to Rs. 1,000) are required, tho cultivator will gener- 
ally have recourse to the village shop-keeper or Mfirwari. _ In neither 
case will a man of this class, unless previously involved, be asked 
to furnish any special security. A stamped paper is prepared, binding 
the debtor to repay the amount advanced either in a lamp sum 
or by instalments. If the borrower fails to meet his engagements. 


1 Pdreiiol settlement report, para. 45. 

3 ChikWi settlement report No. 310 of 185 5, para. 50. 

3 Mr. Simeon's letter No. 322 of 1840, parn, 3. 
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tiro money-lender demands some nrticlos in pledge, or requires tlic 
debtor to mortgago bis lionso or a portion of his land. If tlio 
debtor rcfnsca to mortgogo his proporty, tlio creditor mil demnnd 
sureties, or, foiling this, will lmvo recourso to the headman nnd other 
leading villagers, 1 * * * or to some friend of his debtors, to whom ho 
states his version of tlio ease, nsking them to bring the debtor 
to reason. Tlio arbitrators, on hearing both sides of tlio question, 
gonomlly suggest somo nrmngomont for mooting tlio creditor’s most 
pressing domands. If tlio headmen of tlio villngo decline to comO 
between tlio debtor nnd tlio creditor, or if tlio nrmngomont suggested 
by them cannot bo carried out, tlio money-lender 1ms recourse to the 
civil court. Ills object will not, liowover, bo to recover his full clnim, 
for now, ns in 1840, ‘ rv cultivator is too profitable a dependent 
to ho suffered to ncliicvo his freedom.’ 8 

According to tlio census returns of 1872, the aboriginal tribes, tlio 
dark races, or ledlijmraj, numbered IGG,5G5 souls, or no less than 
S3'31 per cent of the ontiro population of tlio district. Prom tlio 
following tabular statement it will bo seen thnt of tlio different 
tribes or elans — of which no fowor than twonty nro to ho found within 
tlio limits of tlio district of Sumt — tlio most important nro the Dubl/is, 
numbering 71,533 ; the Dhondifis, with a strength of *40,483 ; tho 
Chodhrils, with' 19,153; nnd tlio Niiikus, with 17,032. It also appears 
that, wliilo settlements of tlio dark races remain in all parts of tho 
district, their number varies considerably according to tlio character 
of tho country. Most numerous in tho hilly tracts towards tho east 
nnd south, thoy attain their greatest strength in Mfindvi, where they 
form 70‘98 per cent of tlio ontiro population. Towards tho north-west 
tho dark olcmont becomes gradually scantier till, in tho neighbour- 
hood of tho city of Sumt, it reaches its minimum ; tlio fair races of 
tho Chorfisi sub-division out -numbering its dark tribes by nino to one. 


Statement showing the distribution of the chief aboriginal tribes of tho 
Sumt District. 
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Though among tlieso'tribcs marked differences in character, and 
considerable variety in condition, aro to bo found, as compared 


i Beeoureo to arbitration is still practised in tho rural parts i of tho district, though, 

on account of tho decoy of the personal influence of nllago headmen, it is becoming 

■ less common. .... 

: Mr. Sanson's letter No, 322 of 1840. 
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witli the fair cultivators, all of them arc distinctly inferior in 
mental and bodily power. 1 Desire for strong drink is a passion 
with the members of these tribes. The Chodhras in the Mandvi 
sub-division, though numbering less then 20,000, and all miserably 
poor, have been estimated by the settlement officer to spend 
on liquor a’ yearly sum of £3,000 (Rs. 30,000). 2 * * * * Again, in the 
Chikhh sub-division, the Nnikfis ' will sell all they possess, oven 
the rags that cover them, for a small quantity of liquor’® ; and, 
except the state detfiand, the Pdrsi liquor-seller gets ovciy farthing 
the Dhondin tribe can scrape together.* * 

Arranged according to their social position, the members of theso 
tribes belong to three classes — small landholders, independent labour- 
ers, and hereditary servants. In spite of arrangements under 
which cultivators of the dark races held land at specially easy rates,® 
their condition in 1850 would seem to have been wretched in the 
extreme. The landholder of this class was at that time described 
as " a prey to the money-lender, who eats the hardcarned profits of 
his labour. The very seed ho sows is often not his own, and the 
rates of interest he has to pay leave him with only a bars subsist- 
ence of tho coarsest groin.'' ® In 1856 the collector, Mr. Liddell, 
gave a similar account of the condition of the cnltivators of the dark 
races. 7 In 1809, in spite of the high prices and prosperity of the 
preceding years, the settlement officer found that in Pdrdi even 
the better class of the aboriginal tribes rarely tasted rice, subsist- 
ing almost entirely on tho coarsest and cheapest grains supplemented 
by largo draughts of liquor.® “ Their supplies,” he odds, " of even 
those cheap ‘grains generally foil beforo Juno, so that they are 
compelled to beg from the money-lender seed and food to suffico 
till next harvest, when tho loan has to be returned with fifty per 
cent moro grain than tho quantity received. Any thing the money- 
lender does not absorb goes to the liquor-seller." The six years 
that have since passed seem to have wrought but little change in 
the condition of the cultivators of the dark tribes. They admit 
that, without tho help of tho money-londer, they cannot till their 
land, and so poor are they that for two months in the year, from the 
middle of April till the middle of June, many of them live on 
roots. Tho only advance these tribes have made under British 
management would seem to be, that in some parts of the district 


1 As tli own nbovo, more thnn SO per cent of tho whole Dumber of aboriginal tribes 
are known as Dttbhls; a word said to bo a corruption of Durialcti or * weaklings. 1 

2 MAndvi settlement report No. 1745 of 1672, para. 17. 

5 Cliikhli settlement report No. 310 of 1385, para. 4B. 

* ChikliU settlement roport No. 310 of 1865, para. 48. 

8 Colonel Prescott’s report No. 310 of 1865, on tho introduction of revised rates of 
assessment in tho Chiklili sub-division, pogo 60. The deduction on account of.cojour 
was os much us 25 per cent, 

* Letter from Sir. A. P. Bcllasis, First Assistant Collector of Surat, No. 42, dated 
15th October 1850, para. 13. 

r No. 588, dated 7th July 1850. 

* Bcport on tho revision of the land assessment of Pirdi eub. division, I860, page 15. 
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In the rural parts of flic district almost nil nnskillcd labourers who, 
according to the census of 1872 numbered 00,707 souls, belong to 
the dark races, including Kolia. The increased demand for labour 
in the year 1 850, •when railway works were in progress, nnd again 
during the years of high prices (1803-1800), when in many cases 
well-to-do cultivators ceased to work with their own bands, im- 
proved for the timo the position of this class. But their improvi- 
dence and fondness for intoxicating drinks prevented them from 
putting by nuy of their savings, nnd tlio fall in wages, which 1ms 
again taken place, has reduced the labourers oftho dark tribes almost 
to their former condition. As a borrower of this class can seldom 
give any but personal security, tbo ordinary shop-keeper refnses to 
deal with him ; sometimes the wt'll-to-do cultivators, for whom lie 
generally works, will mnko him a small advance ; but, as a rule, 
men of this class, when in want of money, resort to the Farsi liquor- 
seller. When once indebted to the liquor-seller, those labourers linvo 
but little clinnco of setting themselves free, nnd, ns a rule, sink by 
degrees into a position of entire dependence upon him. 

The third position occupied by members of tbo dnrk tribes is that 
of serfs, or hereditary servants, attached to families of the fnir cla«s 
of cultivators. These bondsmen are called lidli, literally plonglnncn. 
They are to bo found throughout the district, nnd belong to 
different branches of the nboriginal population. In Mandvi they nro 
Chodhriisj in lYirdi, Ninkas ; in Balsar, Dhondiiis ; and Dnblds 
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in all parts of tlie district. Kolis, though reckoned one of the fair 
races, contain, among their number, families who have sank into 
the position of serfs. In Chikhli many, and in Parchol most, of the 
hdlis are said to belong to the Koli caste. 1 The total number of 
Mlis in the Surat district has not been shown in the census returns. 
Roughly it may be estimated at about 27,500 souls, or one-sixth part 
of the entire strength of the aboriginal population. 2 * 

The proprietors of these serfs, called by their hereditazy servants 
dlianiamo, or master, are, for tbe most part, members of tbo fair tribes, 
Bhfithola Brahmans, Kanbis, and Rajputs. Originally, it seemB pro- 
bable that families of tbe dark tribes attached themselves as bonds- 
men, especially in years of scarcity and famine, to the households of 
men of the cultivating classes only. At present, however, serfs aro 
to ho found in the service of some village shop-keepers. For, though 
tho practice of openly buying and soiling bondsmen no longer pre- 
vails, Mdrwdris aro said, at times, if in want of a workman, to tako 
over from a cultivator of tho better class a halt or two in part 
payment of a debt. Pdrsi liquor-sellers Lave also in thoir power 
families of tbo aboriginal races who have mortgaged their labour at 
tbe only means of obtaining an advance of money. And in years of 
scarcity, instances still occasionally occur in which members of tbe 
dark tribes agree to enter into the service of a cultivator on condition 
thnt he suppnes their families with grain. Though practically hold- 
ing tho position of bondsmen, such servants are not called hdli. The 
use of this term is confined to families* who, for generations, havo 
held tho position of hereditary servants. In different parts of the 
district the relation between landowner and serf would seem to vary 
considerably. Thus, in 1816, Captain Newport found that tho hdlis 
of the Parchol (now Jnldlpor) sub-division, nnliko those of other pnrts 
of tho district, wero subject to be sold at their master’s wish.* And 
while in Balsdr and Chikhli, when his services wero not required by 
his master, the hdli might work as a laboarer on his own account, in 
Parchol tho masters wore said to biro their Jidlis ont ns labourers, 
keeping to themselves wliatover wages might be earned. No social 
degradation attaches to tho position of a hdli. Men of this class in- 
termarry with the independent labourers of thoir own tribo; and tho 
female hdlis aro, even in high-casto families, employed as domestic 
servants — drawing water, cleaning tho house, and looking after tho 
cattle. 4 

Tho hdlis live sometimes in groups, forming by themselves a dis- 
tinct hamlet, or /alia. In other places a portion of tlie village site 
hns boon assigned to them. But, ns a rule, two or three families may 
bo found settled in tbo fields, squatting on some open plot on their 
master’s land. Their dwelling is a small lint, consisting of a singlo 
room j tho walls made of cane, plastered with mud, and tho roof of 


1 Chikhli settlement report, para. SO, and PArolioI settlement report of I81<J, 

^KAv SAhck Kcsavl U Nathnkbtf, MAmlaUdr of Balsdr. ■ 

* Settlement report of tbo Parchol 1816. 

* Captain Kcwport'B PArchol settlement report, para. 45. 
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thatch. Some pieces of matting to sleep on, and a few earthen-ware 
cooking vessels, are all the furniture these huts contain. The clothes 
worn by the halts arc of the scantiest and coarsest description. Two 
cloths, — one for the loins, called dhotar, and the other to wrap round 
the head, called fdliu, — and a pair of shoes, is all the man requires ; 
and, except in a few clans, among whom the practice of wearing a 
boddice, or choli, prevails, one large sheet, or sdllo, suffices for the 
woman’s clothing. These articles they obtain, in some parts of the 
district, once a year from their master. Bat, as a rule, hdlis are 
expected to clothe themselves from their earnings at odd times, as 
labourers. Ornaments they have none, except a few rings of brass, 
tin, or polished wood, which the women wear in tiers, on their legs 
and arms. 

Thom June to December is the cultivator’s busy season. During 
these months, when he has to be early at field, the halt and his wife 
rise at dawn and cross over from their hut to the master’s house. 
Here they meet with the rest of their master’s hdlis, from two to 
twenty families, according to their master’s position . 1 All pass into 
the public room, or parsdl, of their master’s house ; and, sitting in 
groups, on the floor, receive their morning meal from the hands of the 
females of the family. To each one, a cake or two of millet bread, 
some pulse, wal, and a jugful of whey ; perhaps some pickles, 
and a small supply of tobacco. The meal is over by about Bix 
o’clock, and, except one or two women who stay in the master’s 
house as domestic servants, the hdlis set off to the fields. Generally 
the master or one of his sons goes with them, and they work together 
till eleven or twelve o’clock. About this time the females of the 
master’s family come into the fields, bringing the hdlis’ mid-day meal. 
This meal consists of millet cakes, pulse, and whey. The master 
eats the same food as his ploughmen., After a short rest — for if well 
fed the halis would seem also to be well-worked — and a smoke, work is 
resumed and carried on till sunset. They then return to the master’s 
house and receive ‘their daily allowance of grain. Tour pounds of 
unhusked rice, or bhdt, for a man ; two pounds for a woman ; and 
for a child from a half to a whole pound. These rations are distri- 
buted by the females of the master’s family to the hdlis' wives. Only 
what is wanted for the evening meal is taken, and the rest left in 
the master’s hands. The balance of the lidli’s allowance of grain is 
not placed-by itself, and nothing is put down in writing. But, when 
she receives her allowance, the kali’s wife talks over with her mistress 
the state of their grain account. After a hard day’s work, before leav- 
ing the master’s house, the ploughman generally is allowed a drink of 
liquor, or tddi. Many masters have palm-trees on their fields, and set 
apart the produce for the use of their servants. When the farm work 
is light, the ploughman, after breakfast, finishes off what there may be 
to do in the fields, and returns to his hut, where he spends the rest of 
the day. In the -evening his wife fetches the allowance of grain. 


1 Captain Newport, in his Pdrchol settlement report (1816), para. 46, foot-note, 
mentions the case of an old village manager, or dtsdi, who had as many as 400 hdlis. 
There are no such households now. 
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At limes when {hero is nothing for him to do in his master’s fields, 
tho ploughman is expected to seek for work, or to employ himself in 
cutting faggots nnd taking them to market. When thus engaged, tho 
MU receives no food or grain Irani his master, but is allowed to keep 
whnt wages he may earn. Should he fail to find work, tho Mli will, in 
tho ovening, send Ids wifo to tho nmvtor’s house for n supply of grain 
from tho balance nt liis credit. It seldom hnppens that the huli 
exhausts all tho grain nt his credit. If nil ds expondod, tho master 
advances whnt additional grain tho hdlire quires. 

Wlion omployod by his master on other tlinn field work, the Ml} 
occasionally receives wages in cash. If, for example, tho huli takes 
tho grain to market, ho is paid wages for tho time ho 1ms keen nb«ent. 
Again, ho occasionally 1ms a picco of luck, ns when ho is sent to escort 
n female member of his master’s family to tho house of her husband or 
father. On leaving to return, the hall generally receives a present 
of a rupee or two from tho master of tho Iioufc. On tho chief 
holidays ot tho year, about eight days in the twelve months, tho 
hdlis rest, but reccivo their meals nnd allowance of rico as on ordi- 
nary working days. Tho actual expenses nt a hdli’s wedding nro 
paid by the master. The expenditure, which consists cliielly of tho 
liquor drunk by tbo guests, generally ninounts tofrom .£1 to £2 (lls. 10 
to Its. 20), and nover exceeds £10 (Its. 100). Wien tho serfs of 
different masters intermarry, tho general prnctico would seem to bo 
that tho man continues to work for Ids master, nnd tbo woman for hors. 
The children are divided, or, if tlioro is only one son, liis services nro 
shared. Sometimes tho wifo works for her husband’s mnstor. In 
tho event of a huli dying, tlio widow is free to marry ngnin. But any 
son bIio may linva had by tho first marriage is hound to tho servico 
of her first husband’s master. On tho occasion of a innrriago in tho 
master’s family, tho hdlis nro presented with clothes. Tho men with 
n shoot to throw round tho body, dhotar, nnd a cloth to wrap round 
tho head. Jit Hu, worth together nbqnt threo shillings (Rs. 1-8) ; tho 
women with a long cloth, vdllo, costing about two shillings, nnd thoso 
who wear it, with, a boddico, choli, worth not more than nincpenco 
(0 ns.) Tho four or five dnys of tho wodding festivities nro a busy 
time for tho servants, and, though their ordinary supply 0 £ rice is not 
distributed to them, they nro well treated, eating tho snmo food ns 
the guests, and kopt freoly supplied with liquor. 

Treated with 'kindness nnd consideration/ tho hdlis are con- 
tented. 1 ' Thoy suffer neither want nor oppression, and, from their 
extreme lgnornnco, are Lnppier, and perlinps hotter nnd more 
regularly fed, than if thoy had thomselves to depend on.’ s ’In their 
leisure hours, allowed to earn money for themselves, and, aided by 
tlieir master- to hear tho exponso of, their weddings, it is not to ho 
wondered at that, till recently, instances of desertion were extremely 


i Colonel Prescott’s Chiklili settlement report No. 310 of lSSS mra. 49. Captain 
wuonci „ * i hoard sovoml of tho owners s.iy they J ““ 

Uspoao'oldieir wives, their'jowcls.'or their houses, than sell 4eir & 
"nT^^-^ent report, 1816, pan. 45, 


I sooner 
laves,** Pnrchol 
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rare. - Though tho temptations of high wages hare induced lalh t to 
abandon their masters, and the inability of the masters to enforco 
their claims of service in courts of law liavo perhaps of late years 
combined to make the relations of master and servant less kindly 
than they formerly were, in tho opinion of local officers well acquaint- 
ed with their relative conditions, hillin nrc still, as a rule, better off 
than those of their elan who arc nominally froo labourers. 1 

With tho exception of tho hanker, or sahuhar, and tho pawnbroker, 
ov jnnsdit, tho soveral varieties of money-lender, tho town-usurer, 
tho villngo shop-keeper, tho well-to-do cultivator, and tho Pnrsi 
liquor-seller, liavo the reputation of taking an unfair advantage of the 
ignorance and necessity of tho poorer class of borrowers. It would 
appear from tho civil courts returns that, during tho five years ending 
with 1874, the pressuro of the civil courts upon tho indebted classes, 
though with some variations from year to year lias, on tho whole, 
considerably increased. During these years tbo total number of suits 
disposed of has risen from 5,723 in 1870 toC,G23 in 1874, an advanco 
of 15*72 por cont. Calculating on tho basis of one debtor to each suit, 
this figure (G,G23) shows that daring tho year 1874 the representa- 
tives of 4*30 per cent of tho families of the district were taken into 
court by their creditors, and in only 13G cases, or 2*53 per cont of tho 
entire number of suits was tlie decision of tlio court in the defend- 
ant’s favour. Of tho decrees thus passed, 41*01 per cont have, on 
an average, during the poriod of five years, been given against tho 
defendant in his absence. Tho practico of making ordors in tho 
defendant’s absence is, it would seem, on the increase ; the numbers 
having rison from 2,1G5 in 1870 to 2,834 in 1874, an increase of 30 Q 
por cont. There is also nn advanco in the total number of transfers 
of property from 1,315 in 1870 to 2,234 in 1874, an increase of 6G*09 
per cent. Of these, transfers of movable property havo increased 
from 411 in 1870 to 813 in J874, or 97*81 per cent, and transfers of 
immovnblo property from 934 in 1870 to 1,421 in 1874, or 52*14 per 
cent. Again, with regard to tho measures taken against the persons 
of debtors, creditors seem year by year, to nn increasing extent, to 
bo proceeding to extremes. Tho number of debtors arrested having, 
during the past five years, increased from 100 in 18/0 to 195 in 1874, 
an advance of 21*87 por cont. 

In 1 840 Mr. Simson reported that, in spite of their exactions, tho 
prevailing feeling of tho cultivating classes towards the villngo money- 
lenders was kindly. Thoy considered him a friend, without whoso 
help gaiety on tho occasion of family festivities would be impossible, 
and life not worth having. 3 From the answers lately received, it ap- 
pears to bo tbe opinion of tho local officers that at present but uttlo 
of this friendly feeling remains. ' The nearest approach to such a feel- 
ing on tho part of the borrowing classes is reported to bo a somewhat 
sullen admission that tbe money-lender is necessary. Still the rela- 
tions betweoa tho lender and tho borrower would seem to be less un- 


1 Mr. Boyts, superintendent of survey, letter dated 8th July 1875. 
' Mr. Simson, No. 322 of 1840, P»ra 2. - 
s 700 — 20 
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satisfactory than is tlio case in some other districts of GnjaTdt. The 
steps taken by creditors to recover their debts are said seldom to give 
rise to acts of violence in tho district of Surat. Within the last two 
or three years one instance occurred, iu the Balsdr sub-division, in 
which a Mdrwfiri money-lender was killed by his debtors : but this is 
said to ho an exceptional case. 1 The dark tiibes of the Surat' district 
seldom have recourse to acts of violence, preferring, as has been 
noticed above, when they consider themselves badly used, to removo 
out of the money-lender's reach. The cause of the difference in this 
respect betweon the Surat and Kaira districts would seem, however, 
to lie in the more patient character of the borrower, rather than in the 
greater moderation of the lender. In Surat tho nominal rates of in- 
terest are as high as in Kaira, and the additional exactions bnt little 
less extreme. In one respect, indeed, the Surat rural money-lender, 
the Marwdri shop-keoper, would seem to hold a stronger position than 
the Kaira Slirdvak. He has less to fear from the efforts of rival capi- 
talists. • On the other hand, their veiy poverty nets to some extent a3 
a safeguard to tho dark races of Snrat. Knowing their unsettled 
habits, and that they are always ready to seek a refuge in the tracts 
of forest and hill on the eastern borders of tho district, the money- 
lender is careful to refrain from exactions which might drive his 
clients beyond his reach. 

In 1797 a committee appointed to inquire into the Btate of trade 
in Surat, reported that exorbitant rates of interest were charged, cul- 
tivators in some cases paying monthly rales of from two to two and 
three-quarters per cent.® , 

In 1827, when a cultivator had to apply for a loan, the usual terms 
were at the rate of twelve and a half per cent (2 annas in the rupee) 
for six months. If the debt was not paid at the end of six months, 
interest was added nominally at tho rate of twelve, bnt really at the 
rate of twenty-four percent. At the end of the year, if the debt 
was not paid, tho principal and interest wore joined to make one sum, 
on which interest ran at the rate of twenty-five per cent a year. 3 
In 1840 the highest legal rate of interest was twelve per cent, and 
nine per cent was the rate commonly awarded by the courts. These 
rates were, however, much below the actual usury daily practised iu 
advancing small sums of money. 4 

At the present time, 1876, according to the returns received, in 
email transactions, when. an article is given in pawn, artisans and 
well-to-do oultivators pay interest at rates varying from nine to 
eighteen per cent por annum,. the charge in the case of tho poorer 
cultivators rising to twenty-four per cent. In such transactions, if 


I ITAmktdAr, Bnlsdr, and tho sub-judgo, BnMr. 

! Surat Papers, - -JO. - ■» . 

s Mr. Pjno’s report.— hotter or the collector of Surat to Government, 2Slh March 

28 . , 

* Mr. Simson’s letter No. 322, of 1840. 

TOn following statements of tbo histories ot eome debts wore collected in 1S7G bj-R,. 
heb KcshovhU Nathubhdi, mSmlatddr of Babdr. They arc g.ren ns n foot-nof^ 
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personal security only is received, tlie corresponding rates are said to Chapter VXT. 
vary from nine to twenty-four per cent per annum foj- the richer, r “7T. 

rising as high as seventy-five per cent for the poorer class of capital, 

borrowers. In large transactions, if movable property is mortgaged, Rates of intercat - ' 
in the case of artizans and well-to-do cultivators who can offer in 
pledge, houses, jewels, or other articles of lasting value, the rates are 
said to vary from nine to eighteen per cent per annum. When cattle 
or other movable property is pledged by the poorer cultivators, in- 
terest is charged at from twelve to twenty-four per cent per annum. 

"When land or an hereditary allowance is mortgaged, the rates are 
reported to vary from eight to twelve per ceDt per annum. Except 
in the case of members of the wilder tribes, from whom interest 
exacted on personal security is said to rise as high as seventy-five per 
cent per annum, there would seem to be but little variety in the 
amount of interest charged in different parts of the district. These 
rates form but a small part of what the borrower is actually forced 
to pay. Prom the amount entered as prinoipal in the bond, before 
the borrower receives it, certain deductions or mdnddmani are 


seems doubtful how for each statements can bo trusted as accurate, wb r l 0| a t tho eatuo 
time, they are useful as illustrating the character of tho transactions that pasg between tho 
cultivators of Surat and their money-lenders : — 

In tho village, UndAchluw&rfdlin, tho land is rich, tho moneylenders are rich ; but 
tho atnto of tho cultivators is bad. Ono Walabh Gos&i, a cultivator, by cast© a Kanbi 
gave mo this account of his indebtedness: “In tho year 1805, I and Chbiba Gosdi 
borrow cd £20 (R*. 200) from Nichha Malum, tho headman of tho village on d a Khnbf 
by caste. Two years after this. In 1807, 1 gavo 880 lbs. of sugar at 9*. bor man , or 40 
lbs., or in all worth .£9 18*. in 1808 I paid £7 in cash. In 1869 I paid £ 5 more 
also in cash. In 1870 I gave teak timber worth JSl 16*. nnd £3 in cash. J n 1871 j p aic £ 
nothing. In 1872 tho account was balanced, whoa £33 10s. were declared duo by mo. 
Nicliba Mnkan told me that if»I paid £20 down, tho balanoo of £13 woijld bo remitted. 
Hearing this, I sold my family jowols and offorod Niehha Maknn £20 ; but this bo ref used 
to take. I then made use of this sum of £20 to meet the claim of another creditor. 
Nicliba Makan continued to proas for payment of his debt. There a Held of 
mino, with a crop of sugar-cano worth £20. This I gavo up to the pal©! f or £11 12*., 
nnd for the remaining £21 18*. I mortgaged to him three houses of tho aggregate 
value of £70. As tho crop of sugar-cane was sold, I could not pay the government 
assessment on that field, and so n bnJonco of £5 remained against mo. Of this sum I paid 
£3 2*. Tho patel, howover, said that £3 10*. wore still duo on account of the 
government assessment, and on this account attnehod a bullock of rnj D0 WO rth £10. 
Afterwards tho patol got roo to execute a bond, nnd to mortgage in his favour ono aero 
and half of government land. I thon wont away into the GdekwAr’s territory.” 

2nd Case . — Another cultivator of tho snrao village, Pardg Ratan, a ffoli by casto, said : 
11 1, twenty years ago, stood security for 14*. After four yoars I gave sugar worth 
£1 15*. There stul remained a balnnce against mo of from 12*. to 14*. After 
fours years more I gave two bullocks of tho value of £3 18*. There was still a balance 
against ino of £1 10*. After four year* more I paid £3 12*. Thro 4 years ago my 
creditor goto bond from myself and Chbiba Gosdi for £9 18*. At the- same time ho 
obtained from myself alono a second bond for £2 10*. On account of interest on this 
latter bond ho last year filed a suit ngainst mo for £4. Ho bad my bullocks attached, 
and I then paid ~£2 in cash. Ndw, instead of £2 balance, ho* asks £5£ 8*. The bond 
for £9 18*. is still standing against m”. 

3rd Case, — Tbo statement of Rdma Chbiba, a fisherman of W&groj : « About fifteen 
years ago I borrowed £1 4*. from Tekcband Bbudar, Mhrwdri of JBilimom, I paid 
nothing on account of this* debt for six years, whon I passed a bond fo r £6; Still, I 
paid him nothing for throo years more. Tho Mdrwrtri thon filed a tuit for £9 4*. 
against me. I gave him a bullock worth £3 10*. and a cart worth £2 !()*, To recover 
tho remainder of his claim ho hnd a crop of sugar-cane attached. As th© crop was then 
ready for cutting, it lost £4 "of its value.” 
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roado, varying from two to five per cent. Besides this, if the condi- 
tions for payment are nob carried out, penalties are imposed, and 
Special allowances for tlio intercalaiy month and to cover variations in 
currency have to ba paid. Six per cent per annum is said to bo gener- 
ally considered a fair return for money invested in buying land. 

In 1800, at tlio timo of tlio introduction of British administration, 
two coins, Broach and Surat rupees, were in circulation, 1 From a 
custom, at that time prcvnlont, of cutting into coins to test their 
genninoness, pieces of both these currencies were known .by the name 
of the bored, or drilled rupees. 8 In 1867 some inhabitants of Surat 
presented a potition, dated 9th August 1867, to the collector com- 
plaining of the state of the currency. From this memorial it appears 
that, at that time, in addition to the company’s coin, known as the 
broad, poliyu rupee, there were in circulation no fewer than eight in- 
ferior . varieties. 8 To lessen tho ovil, instructions were issued 1 that 
the different coins complained of should bo received at the govern- 
ment treasuries at a rato not exceeding ono-Imlf per cent over their 
current market value. Subsequently 6 the acceptance of coins accord- 
ing to the system of exchange by weighmect was authorized, and whon 
the operations were brought to a close, debased pieces of an aggregate 
value of £121,544 14s. (Rs. 12,15,447) were found to have been, with- 
drawn from circulation. 6 At present (1875), in the villages near the 
city of Surat, the government rupee is the coin in common use. In the 
BaMv sub-division there are in circulation, besides the standard coin, 
tho Broach and to a small extent the Smut rupee, the former from two 
to three, and the latter from one to two per cent less in value than 
the standard coin. In the Mfindvi Bnb-division the Broach rupee is 
in almost universal nse. Bankers and merchants who carry on regu- 
lar business transactions mnko deductions on account of exchange. 
But town-usurers and village money-lenders are said to turn the 
difference of rates to their own profit, advancing Broach or Surat 
rupees and requiring payments to be made in the standard currency. 


1 Mr. Morrison, collector of Snrat, letterto Government, dated 13th November 1812. 
5 Tlio terms in nso wore cdhldr from edi, it punch, and soidki from soldti, a drill need 
lty carpenters and cobblers. 

3 Statement showing the names and values of the Rupees in circulation in Surat in 1867. 


Local Name of Coin. 

Touch percent 

Value of 100 In 
8amt market 

Nihil (with hole) 

Ehsel (lead) . .. 

TAmbdno (copper) .. * •« .. * 

TAne1o(lnd) .. f 

Untnrlo (not known) .. •* * 

Balclo (find) •„ .. - .*• — •. - * 

1 BaMIfeoodEtku) % .« 4 .. .. 

•Xiao (smooth) .. «. 

69 52 

44 23 
~ 807 

M 63 

S9 25 

01*85 

- No \alu 



Hs. a. p. 

03 19 0 

43 12 0 

12 8 0 

00 10 0 

SO 10 0 

60 10 O 
eghen. 


JSaitlo, or fired.— This was the rnme siren to the rupees found In houses burnt down In the great fire 
of 1637.— Government Resolution No. 05, dated 2nd July 16G4 r 

* Resolution, Government of Bombay, N6. 1471, doted 2nd October 1808. 
a Resolution, Government of Bombay, No. 3652, doted 10th December 18G0. 

8 Resolution, Government of Bombay, No. 1250, dated Slh May 1S72, Financial 
Department. 
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Transfers of land commonly take place in one of three ways : (a) 
land is relinquished hy cultivators or sold by government on account 
of the failure on the part of the holder to pay his rent ; (A) land is 
sold under tho orders of the civil courts ; and (e) land is transferred 
by voluntary solo or by mortgage. Information as to the extent to 
which land is relinquished hy cultivators or sold by government is 
not available ; while, under the head of civil court soles, transfers of 
immovable property other than land are included. Information as 
to tho extent to which land is changing hands is, therefore, limited 
to the records of voluntary transfers to bo found in tho books of the 
registration department. From tho abstract of the details compiled 
hy the registration department, it would seem that, as regards the 
sale of land, tho area of state land transferred rose from 731 acres in 
1866 to 2,89 8 acres in 1874, an increase of 296-44 per eentj while, 
at the same time, tho area of alienated land transferred rose from 
760 acres to 1,102 acres, or an increase of 45 per cent. That is, the 
total area transferred by sale rose from 1,491 acres in I860 to 4,000 
acres in 1874, an increase of 168'27 per cent. Tho avorage price 
per aero of state land in 1866 was £8 19s. (Es. 89-8), and in 1874 
was £2 4s. Id. pis. 22-0-8), a fall of 75 37 per cent. The correspond- 
ing figures for alienated land were £36 2s. 3d. (Rs. 3G1-2-0) in I860, 
and £5 Is. 2d. (Rs. 60-9-4) in 1874, a fall of 85'90 per cent. That 
is, tho average price per acre of the total land sold fell from £22 
15s. lid (Rs. 227-15-4) in I860 to £2 19s. 9d. (Rs. 29-14) in 1874, 
a decrease of 86-89 percent. As the registration returns fail to show- 
tho assessment on the lands transferred, no accurate conclusion can 
he drawn as to tho extent to which tho value of lond has declined. 
Tho competition for land for a time increased its vnlue, and it is said 

thatin the years 1866 and 1867, 
in some cases cultivators, 
tempted hy the largo sums 
offered them, parted with por- 
tions of their holdings. One 
acre of land is said, in some 
cases, to have fetched from £40 
to £50 (Rs. 400 to Rs. 500). 
The subsequent fall in tho prices 
of agricultural produce, averaging as shown in the margin for the staple 
grains a decline of 53 per cent, has again reduced the valuo of land : — 

Statement of Vie sale-val tie of land in the Surat District between the years 
18C0 and 1874. 


Knmn of Produce. 

No of pounds 
per Rnpcc> 

Percentage fall 
in value. 


18G4. 

1874. 


Wieat 

14 

2G 

46 

Bice 

11 

23 

SU 

Juwir 

14 

34 

68 


Yr4n. 

State Lasd. 

AurtiTED Urn. 

Total Uti 

J. 

Acres. 

Value In 

Price 
per acre. 

Actcsl 

* Value in 

Price 
[icr acre. 

Acres. 

Value In 

Price 
per acre. 

1SGG ... 
1867 ... 
1870 ... 
1874 ... 

731 

m 

1,710 

2,808 

& 

6 , 543 
3,263 
0,103 
0,391 

£ ». d. 

8 19 O 
5 10 0 
C G 11 
2 4 1 

700 

812 

GS2 

1,102 

£ 

27,446 

9,020 

12,020 

6,675 

£ «. d. 
30 2 3 
11 2 2 
17 12 0 
G 1 2 

1.401 
1.40G 

2.401 
4,000 

£ 

33,080 
12,283 
21,222 
11, 90S 

£ «. d. 

22 16 11 
8 14 9 
8 10 0 
2 19 9 
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Mortgage of land. 
1870-1874. 


From the following statement it would appear that tho number 
of mortgages of land has fallen from 1,817 in 1869-70 to 1,118 in 
1878-74:— 

Statement showing the number and value of the mortgages of land registered 
during the following years 


fiotc of wages, 
1800-1876. 


18G0-7Q. 

1870-71. 

1871*72. 

1872-73. 

1873-74. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Vilue. 

No. , 

Value. 

No. , 

Talae. 

No. 

Value. 


| £ 

8. 


1 £ I 

1. 


£ 

t. 

i,srej 

1 £ j 

l. 


£ I 

f. 

1,817 

80,656 

12 

i^soj 

1 83,2201 

1 18 

1.39fj 

60,264 

2 I 


71,330 

17 

1,118 

70,«6G 

19 


When land is bona, fide mortgaged, the common practice is for the 
mortgagee to pay the government assessment on the land and to sub- 
let it to some third party for cultivation. The mortgagee sometimes 
cultivates the land himself, and in a few cases, on his passing a deed 
to pay rental, the land is left in the hands of the original holder. In 
Borne cases the government assessment is paid by the tenant. 


In 1802, carpenters and bricklayers were paid 6 d. (4 as.), and 
nnskilled labourers 8 d. (2 as.) a day. 1 In 1819 these rates were still 
in force. 1 In 1826 the daily wages of a carpenter had risen to M. 
(6 as.), and that of an unskilled lnbonrer to 4 \d. (8 as.) In 1887 
there was a further rise of skilled labour to Is, (8 as.), and of 
nnskilled labour to 6d, (4 as.) a day. Before many years were over 
wages again fell till, in 1841, they sank to the same level as they 
stood at in 1826. In 1857 the construction of the railway cansed 
a demand for labour, and wages again rose. In 18S9 a carpenter 
received Is. (8 as.), and a labourer Gd. (4 as.) a day. In 1864 afnrfher 
important increase took place, and from that year to 1869 the rates 
of daily wage remained steady at Is. Gd. (12 as.) for a carpenter, and 
from 10 \d to Is. (7 to 8 as.) fora labourer. Since 1870,wages have 
again Mien, and at present (1876) the daily wage of a carpenter is Is, 
(8 as.), and that of an unskilled labourer Gd. (4 as.) The following are 
the rates of wages at present (1876) paid to the different classes of 
workmen in the steam factories at Surat : Bricklayers earn from 
Is. 9d. to 28. (14 as. to Be. 1) a day ; fitters and blacksmiths from 16s. 
to*£5 (Rs 8to50) a month; firemen from £1 4s. to £1 16s. (Rs. 12 to 18) 
a month : ’unskilled labourers from Gd. to 7 id. (4 to 6 as.) a day. Women 
emnloved in the card-room as drawers, slubbers, and rovers, earn from 
12s to 18s. (Rs. 6 to 9) a month. With the exception of three Musal- 
all the women employed in the mills are Dhers. Boys, from 
ten to fifteen years of age, at work in the throstle department, earn 
from 6s. to 10s. (Rs. 3.to‘ 6) amonth; men and hoys employed m the 
mule department, from 8s. to £1 10s. (Rs. 4 to 15) a month. Anordi- 
naiy day ’s work in the factory lasts for ten and a half hours. Except 


1 and 


wngca _ _ 

government reco: 


fWIpotar’e letter to Government dated Eletjtmnniy 1819. The details of 
■ U tven in tho text have been obtained from district officers and from 
in Surat audio Bombay. 
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Parsi3, •who have their food brought to the factory, the work-people 
bring their dinner with them. Three-quarters of an hour, from a 
quarter past one to two o’clock, are allowed for the mid-day meal. 
Sundays and all Hindu holidays are allowed as days of rest. Coal is 
chiefly used as fuel in the J&far Ali Factory. Ginning factories use 
wood. 


Chapter VII. 
Capital- 

Kate of wages, 
1SOO-1S70. 


Agricultural labourers earn about one-quarter less than town 
labourers. Some account of the earnings of dependent field labour- 
ers is given above, p. 199. Among independent field labourers, 
adult men receive (1876) 4 Jd. (3 as.), women SfcZ. (2£ as.), and 
children 2 d. (1 J as.) a day. In ordinary seasons people of this class 
find employment throughout the year. When not weeding, attend- 
ing to irrigation, 'watching crops, or harvesting, the men cut wood, 
collect sticks, clear out reservoirs and limestone pits, or labour on 
public works. Their wives attend to milch cows, or collect cow- 
dung for fuel cakes. Among the members of a labouring family, it 
seldom happens that their joint earnings fall short of 12s. (Rs. 6) a 
month, a sum sufficient to keep them fairly well off. The condition 
of field labourers (1876) is much the same as it has been for some 
years past. Though labour is plentiful, the rise in the price of food- 
grains has been accompanied by at least an equal increase in the 
rate of wages. An adult field labourer receives now (1876) 4 hd. (3 
ns.), and in some cases 6<Z. (4 as.) a day, instead of about 8<Z. (2 ns.), 
the ordinary rate of rural wages before the rise of prices in 1862. In 
the cotton season, picking is paid by contract at the rate of \d. (2 pies) 
for five pounds. As an expert labourer can in one day pick as much 
as forty pounds of cotton, a man, his wife, and one child can, when so 
employed, earn in one day as much as Is. (8 as.) The better class 
of independent field labourers are not without credit with the village 
hanker. On the personal security of two labourers of this class, the 
borrower and a friend, the village money-lender will, at rates vaiying 
from eighteen to twenty-four per cent a year, advance sums of from 
£3 to £4 (Rs. 30 to 40) . In the suburbs and city of Surat the wages are 
generally paid entirely in cash j in the country, both in cash and in 
grain, bat more often in cash. As a rule, wages are paid daily. But 
in Surat and other towns, when large buildings are under construc- 
tion, skilled labourers are paid by the week, or by the fortnight. 

Returns showing the prices of the staple products of the district Prices, 
are available from 1824 to 1876. The following statement may be 1824-1876. 
roughly divided into five periods. The first from 1824 to 1842, a 
time of high prices ; the second from 1843 to 1854, years of falling 
prices; the third from 1855 to 1860, a time of -reaction; the fourth 
from 1861 to 1866, a time of high prices, duo chiefly to the American 
war j and the fifth from 1867 to 187G, a period.of reaction : — 
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Statement 1 thawing the mauler of pound* of thorbpk prelect told for 
two f hillings (one rupee). 


rim period from l»l to 1911 


Nome ol Product. 

pi 

uj 

a 

? 

i* 

;i 

n 

>« 

s 

c 

s 

? 

.1 

5 

*n 

•5 

s' 

OJ 

s. 

p* 

I? 

21 

i\ 

& V 

“f 

2 

2 

m 

Haw cotlftn, fc«p.U .. 

10 


11 

11 

15 

12 

12 

12 

IS 

11 

11 

13 

IS 

12 

u 

iju 

12 

n 

... 

40 

40 

40 

41 

41 

4') 

i> 

41 

40 

l> 

f j 

40 

r f 

40 

CG 


•I-. 


VflwM, lMMTt 

r> 

44 

IT 

41 

46 

r. 

41 

<1 

44 

4% 

41 

41 

XA 

41 

40 

w 

»>. Sinl wrrt 

•19 

4* 

40 

40 

4* 

4f 

49 

40 

4" 

4« 

M 

49 

40 

4J 

p 'I" irwu 

HiW, lit %OTt ... 

3* 

3T 

M 

W 

•V. 

«T 

31 


rm 

33 

37 

SB 

33 

33 

31 

*7,07 

* 

> 



.19 

?3 

34 

81 

an 

rs 

s'** 

r> 

.*!!# 

3 1 * 

»s 

35 

AT 

M « * 

?*> 

I'hIm?, tur<f ... 

3*1 

37 

33 

3-» 

M 

39 

27 

iu 

M 

M 

rs 

37 

37 


23 }n »jWj*!T 


Pceciid jxrlwl from ItfIT to IW4. 

Third period from 
IKMol*80. 


n’ 

<r 

£ 

ST* 

Ol 

-* 

a; 

p‘ 


►s 

-i 

5 ' 


s' 

0 

0 

nr 

s> 

p 

3 

j> 




H 

** 


** 


*■* 




*■* 





1 


JUwcittonJrtwff ... 

11 

15 

12 

12 

9 

fl 

0 

V 

n 

15 

0 

? 


0 

fi 

T 

. 

0 

Millet, jiftrtlr 

Cl 

W 

71 

fO 

CO 

M 

ec 

in 

74 

00 

74 

fid 

41 

43 

47 

41 

47 

17 

Wheat, f b1 *ort 

43 

ro 

30 


f 1 

<« 

41 

<1 

41 

41 ! 

74 

40 

40 

Stf 

S J 

to 

3\JTI 

Do, Aid wrt 

43 

M 

?l 

M 

34 

(0 

CO 

so 

W 

TA 


41 

10 

72 

40 

(It 

it 

'4 

HIca, lut >ort .. 

21 

3rt 

M 

•tl 

30 

31 

23 

31 

.'4 

37 

to 

30 

51 

30 

if 

21 

J VIS 

l)o Smlaort 

M 

60 

60 

37 

40 

4,1 

8*1 


40 

r? 

41 

40 

41 

39 

40 

31 

V 


PqI‘ 0 , turn* ... , 

40 

« 

M 

to 

33 

M 


40 

33 

33 

40 

31 

" 

AT 

35 

37 

3 t‘ 


Fourth ptrM from 
1H5I tOl*‘C 


Wth itmWiWA 


lUv cotton, In.ndi 
Millet, jk« dr ... 
\Vhcit, let lort 
ITo. 2nd tort 
Tiler, 1st rort ... 
Vo. 2nd sort ... 
Tul**, Into* . , 


« 

c 

S' 


s 

r* 


jr 

J 

c 

pi 

g 

PI 

7 

n 

n 

mm 

5 


JO 

n 


4 

31 

1 

1 

1 

3 

a 

3 

3 

3 

3 

S 

3 

4 


31 

40 

19 

11 

17 

30 

21 

24 

37 

ID 

23 

30 

M 

31 

*3 

31 

2H 

30 

33 

31 

10 

92 

1 54 

ll 

11 

IP 

10 

17 

11 

?) 

17 

23 

2C 

27 

21 

16 

2) 

13 
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10 

10 

10 

3 

10 

ID 

11 

ii 

IS 

17 



20 

33 

51 

11 

11 

1 

10 

11 

11 

10 

12 

13 

20 

25 

37 

sri 

51 

50 

IV 

... 



’ 

... 

- 

... 


• 


... 

ie 

24 


Pearls and precious stones nro generally valued by their purity 
and weight. Gold is weighed on tho scnlo shown in the margin, Tho 
tola, in general use, weighs one and n lmlC 
teal more thnn a government rupee. Tho 
weight rati, is tho seed of the Abrus 
preenforins, and tho other weights nro 
mado of broken pieces of china-ware, lead, brass, or bell-metal ; in 
shnpo thoy nro oithor square, six-cornered, eight-cornered, or round. 
In weighing silver, tho British rupco is generally used. In the case of 
motals, such os brass, copper, zinc, load, iron, and in weighing grain 


3 IUtia = I tVil. 

3G Wills = 1 Cniliina, 

2 QadiAnds «= 1 Tolu. 


£z?^SL?9!- 

tulnlnj; Intormntlon for Urn 5 car 
from & .profait return mtparod I 
from the adminUtrtiuon r—— 

arcro procured from the L 

M st leaal nprroihnatcly coma. 
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of all sorts, the table shown in the 
margin is current. The adhol is not 
represented by a distinct weight. These 
weightsare madeofiron. In shape they 
are either square, six-cornered, eight- 
cornered, or round. Some are long, like 
British hundred-weights. The ser is 
equal to 87 Surat rupees, or37i rupees 
of British currency. In the case of cotton, one man is equal to 42 
save, and in that of spices, sugar, tobacco, and certain other articles, 
the man varies from 40 to 46 sers. 


2} Bunco 

sr 

l Adhol. 

o 

Adkols 

=B 

1 Knvtink. 

g 

Navtdnks 

= 

1 Pdser. 

2 

Peseta 

CSS 

1 Achher. 

2 

Aohhers 

a 

1 Ser 

40 

Sera 

= 

1 Man. 

7 

Maas 

n 

1 Hiiro. 

20 

Mans 

es 

1 Khindi. 

r 30 

Mans 

=5 

1 GulIL 


Grass, hay, fuel, and cow-dung cakes are sold by head and cart- 
loads ; firewood is also sold by weight of 100 mans. Millet, juwar 
stalks, or liarab, and dry grass, are sold in quantities of 1,000 
bundles. 


Cotton seed, or Tmpdsia, is sold by weight. Cotton, in its raw state, 
or ltdpas, is measured by the bhdr of 24 mans, and cleaned cotton by 
the Iciunuli of 20 mans. The proportion of clean cotton to raw cotton 
is one-third of wool to two-thirds of seed, that is, 21 bhdrs, or 2,400 
pounds of uncleancd cotton will yield one lihdndi, or 800 pounds of 
cleaned cotton. 

Milk is sold either by measures of capacity or by weight. The 
measures of capacity used are a ladle, or palo, and a set of small 
metal bowls, or lotas , serving as a quarter, a half, a one, and a two 
ear measure respectively. Castor-oil or divol, used for burning, 
and sweet-oil or tel, used for cooking, are, for quantities of less 
than five sers, sold by weight. In other cases, they are measured by a 
set of copper pots capablo of holding five sers, ton sers, twenty sers, 
and one man, called pdnch serio, das serio, adhmanio, and mania, 
respectively. 

Cloth is sold hy the yard, or hy the gaj, according to the wish of 
the purchaser. In the majority of cases, broad cloth and woollens are 
sold by the yard ; and cotton, silk cloth, and tape, hy the gaj. A Surat 
gaj, more commonly called the tailor’s, or daiji’s gaj, is divided into 
twenty-four parts, or tasus, together equal to twenty-eight inches, 
about thirty-one tasus, being equivalent to one English yard. Gold 
and silver lace is sold hy weight, as gold and silver. Shawls, 
clothes worn hy men and women, such as dhotis, dupatds, and edris, 
and hats, caps, handkerchiefs, gloves, socks, and stockings, are sold 
by the dozen, the pair, or, except gloves, socks, and stockings, singly. 

Bamboo matting, or hhapedo, is measured by the surface, and sold 
by the cubit, or Mth. 

As regards payment for masonry, work, people, as a rule, them- 
selves purchase the bricks, cement, and other articles required, and 
for the work of building engage artisans and labourers. A few 
employ contractors, who are paid hy the hundred cubic feet. 

Timber is measured by a gaj, 27 1 inches in length. In such 
earth-work as digging reservoirs and ponds, the unit of measure- 
ment is called, chohdi. The cubic contents of this measure, ten feet 
long, ton feet broad, and one foot deep, are one hundred cubic feet, 
n 705—27 
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Porbnndar atones aro bonght by the hundred. Tho p'rico varying 
according to tho size of tho stones. Rough-hewn stones and pebbles, 
called khadi, used as metal for Toads, nvo spread •and piled on tho 
ground, nnd mensurcnicnts token of the length, hrendth, and height 
of tho heaps. Tho unit of measurement is one cubic fool. 

A higha of 25, GOO square feet was formerly tho unit of land mea- 
sure. TJio bigho was sub-divided into twenty warn, nnd the warn 
into twenty rmrtUi. Since tho introduction Of the revenue survey, 
nn ncro of -111,500 square feet 1ms been substituted for the bigba. The 
ncro is sub-divided into forty givnihA*, nnd the gunlhu into sixteen 
annas. Tho present acre is, therefore, eqmd to about one bighti and 
two-tliirds, or, more strictly, to one Ibjha and fourteen-twentieths of 
n higha. 

Fruits, such ns plnntnins,coeonnuts, omnges, pomcgmnntcs, pomelo, 
limes, figs, nnd sugarcane, nrc genemlly sold by qunntjty. Almonds, 
cardamoms, cinnamon, cloves, betel-nuts, nnd other spiccannd drugs, 
except hotel-leaves, aro sold by weight. Groceries nnd other nrticlos 
of overy-dny use, such ns sugar, sweetmeats, butler, vegetables, meat, 
nnd fish, arc sold by weight. 

In tho year 1848 nn attempt was mndoby government to intro- 
duce tho Bengal system of weights nnd measures into Surat, but, in 
consequence of theopposition of thopooplo, it was abandoned. Dealers 
hnvo their weights and mensnres stamped nt tho collector’s office for 
tho satisfaction of tlio police, who aro empowered by lnw (Act X. of 
1 872) to inspect them. In Surat a fee, vnrying from three halfpence 
to thrcopcnco (annas ono to two) is levied for stamping weights and 
measures. 


Tho details of weights nnd mcn«urei nro supplied hy Bio Unhid nr Jngjivrnudils 
Khusliildie, hnzur deputy collector, Burnt. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF THE LAND. 


In 1800, on tlio occasion o£ the assumption of the entire govern- 
ment of tlio city of Surat, tiio establishment of chief and council 
was abolished. Instead of ' chief ’ the head officer was styled 
lieutenant-governor. ' As licntonnnt-govemor ho was ‘ to exercise 
all dnties of a political or other nnturo not directly belonging to tho 
administration of justico or the collection of tho revenue.’ Ho was to 
continue, as before, president of the commercial board and president 
of tho quarterly criminal court, and tho officer commanding the 
troops was placed under his orders. The other lending officials ap- 
pointed were a judge and magistrate with civil, criminal, and police 
powers in and over the city and port of Surat, tho town of Rdndcr and 
their dependencies, and a collector to lot by fraction all tlie cesses, to 
tako charge of tho general treasury, and to supervise tho customs. 1 At 
the same time, to guido these officers in tlio exercise of their duties, 
a code of nine regulations was drawn up. Of these, tho first provided 
for tho trinl of civil suits ; tho second laid down tho procedure to 
bo followed iu tho trinl of civil suits j tho third regulated tho uppre- 
Jbcnsion and trial of poi sons charged with crime and misdemeanour ; 
*tho fourth prescribed tho duties of tlio subordinate officers of the 
civil and criminal courts ; tho fifth framed rules for tho regulation 
of tho Hindu and Mnsalmun law officers of the civil and criminal 
courts ; the sixth provided for tho reference to arbitration of suits 
for monoy or personal property, tbo amount or value of winch did 
not exceed £20 (Rs. 200) ; tho seventh doformined the extent to 
which tho right of appeal should bo sanctioned ; tho eighth pro- 
scribed rules for tho provision of tho company's investment in Burnt ; 
and tho ninth regulation was for tho collection of customs. 
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Tho possessions, for whoso management these arrangements were Acquisition of land, 
made, consisted, in tho' first instance, of tho ‘ city of Surat and its moo-is-so. 
dependencies’ acquired by tho British in 1800. Undor this phraso wore 
included the town of Bander, and n share, estimated nb about £21,063 
(Rs. 2,10,030) a year, in tho territorial revenues of tho districts formerly 
subordinate to tlio lloghal governor of Surat. In 1801 (Dccombor 


1 Tlie first officers who held those appointments irero Mr. Scton, lieutenant-governor, 
with a yearly salary of £3, COO (Ifo. 3,000 a month, besides fees, estimated nl between 
£400 and £500 a year, to be applied to the payment of lus establishment) ; Mr. Rom- 
tny, judge, salary not given ; and Mr, Galley, collector, on a yearly pay of £2,400 
(Rs. 2,000 n month). 
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Chapter TUI. 29tli)tliese possessions were increased by the transfer from Govindrav 

Adminis tration of of tlie land s in the neighbourhood of the city of Smut, which 

the land. now form the Chorasi sub-division. Govindrav, at the same time, 

1800-1675 agreed to cede the Gdokwdr’s share in thp city revennes of Surat. 1 

Two years later (1802, Juno 7th), ‘A'nandrdv Gdekwfir, os a spouta- 

.18004840 lm<1, ? eous mar ^ °f his gratitude for the assistance given by tbe British 

* in effectually reducing Ins rival Malhavrav and taking the fort of 

Kari, granted them in full sovereignty for ever tbe sub-division of 
Chikhli, situated in the district of the Snrat Atlidvisi.’ 2 In tho 
following year, nnder the provisions of the treaty of Bassein (1802, 
December 30th), the Peshwa Raghundthrdv, for tho regular payment 
of the subsidiary force furnished by the Honourable East India 
Company, agreed to cede the portions of the district of the Surat 
Athavisi, at present represented by the Bub-divisions of Olpdd, 
Balsar, and Jaldlpor, parts of Pardi and Bardoli, and three villages, 
Katargam, Kumbhdria, and Fulpara, in Ohordsi. 3 * * Besides this 
cession of land, tbe tribute of the small state of Mandvi (called 
Nanddri in the treaty), estimated at £6,500 (Rs. G5,000) a year, was 
made over to the British, and it was provided that tho Peshwa 
should relinquish all rights, claims, and privileges affecting the city 
of Surat and the sub-divisions of Chorasi and Chikhli. It was 
subsequently (1803, December 16th) arranged, in deference to tbe 
wish of tho Peshwa, who was anxious that Olpdd should remain 
in the possession of Narsinh Khandordv, the chief of Vincliur, that 
in its stead lands should be ceded in Bundelkhand/* At the same 
time it was stipulated that ns Olpdd by its nearness to Snrat was 
particularly valuable to the British, it should bo managed so as to 
suit tbe convenience of the city, and that as the sovereignty of tho 
river Tdpti belonged to the Britisb, the Olpdd authorities should 
have no right or concern in the wreck of any vessel cast away on 
any part of the Olpdd torritoiy connected with the river Tdpti. 
Tho next increase of territory was in 1816 .(Juno 5th), when tho 
lands of Karod, now part of the sub-division of Bdrdoli, were made 
over to tho British. 6 In the following yenr (1817) three farther 
additions were mado to the Snrat district. Of these, tho first was 
• Bagwdra, now part of tho Pdrdi sub-division, tbe revenuo of which, 
under the terms of the treaty of Poona (1817, Juno 18th), was, along 


1 Snrat Papers, S17, and Government letter, dated 20th December 1801, totbo col- 
lector of Surat. This cession made in consideration of the protection and military 
nid given by the- East India Company was, in 1803 -(March 10th), confirmed by 
Govindrdv’s successor A'nandrdv. — Aitchison’s Treaties, VI., 2 92. 


* Aiteliison’s Treaties, VI., 294. 

3 The following' arc the details" and estimated ralne of these cessions: 01 pin 
Es. 3,16,000, now represented by Olpid; BalsSr, Its. 85,000 j Pdracra, Its. 27,000 ; Shut- 

sar, Es. 6,200, now represented by Balsdr and part of FArdi ; Parehol, Rs. 1,07,000 ; 
and Supa, Es. 61,000, now represented by’ Jaldlpor; Sarbhon, Its. 30,000 ; !V41od, 
Es 30,000 ; Bdrdoli Kasba, Es. 7,900; Buhdri, Es. 8,800, noss; represented by Birdoli • 
•Tnd the throe Chords: villages, Re. 5,000,— give a grand total of Es. 6,73,900. Prom 
this total it wah agreed that 20 per cent should bo deducted on account of loss from 
mismanagement. 

1 Supplemental Treaty ol Bassein,— Aitdiiion, UI., 73. • 

3 Ecg. I, Sec. XL, of 1817. 
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with tbo revenue of otlicr districts in Qujarrtt, coded by the Pcsliwa 
instead of tho contingent of troops lie lind formerly, under the terms 
of the treaty of Bnssein, agreed to provide. 1 * A few months after 
(1817, November 28tli), under tho terms of the supplemental treaty 
with the Gaekwnr, on relinquishing all claims on tho revenues of 
the Gaekwnr portion of tho Surat AthSvisi, tho British acquired tho 
lands of Tarkcsar, now part of tho MAndvi sub-division, and the town 
of Mota, now attached to Bardoli," The third cession was tho sub- 
division of Olpad. This tei'ritory, though under tho terms of tho 
original treaty of Poona(1817,Juno 13tli), -specially cxcoptcd in favour 
of its holdor the Yinchurkar, was, in Novemhor of tho same year, on 
account of his ' conspicuous and persevering hostility/ taken posses, 
eion of by a detachmont of tho Bombay army. 3 Finnlly, in 1889 (De- 
cember 13tli), on tho death without hoirs of the chief of Mitndvi, his 
territories, which since 1808 had been tributaiy to the British, wore 
after a prolonged inquiry (1839-1848) treated ns an escheat and an- 
nexed. 4 * * These estates included tho present sub-division of MAndvi 
in tho north-east, and tho fort of Pdrdi, with five villages in the south- 
west of tho district now forming part of tho P.trdi sub-division. 
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Besides tho increase of area consequent on these acquisitions, tho Administrative 
territorial charge of the collector ol Surat hns, from time to time, changes, 
been altered. In addition to tho territories mentioned above, tho 
collector of Surat had under his charge from 1802 to 1805 tho 
lands of Anklcswar and Hunsot, also ceded under tho terms of the 
treaty of Bnssein, now part of tho district of Broach. In 1830 tho 
chargo of the collector of Surat, who was styled ‘ principal collector/ 
was extended over Broach, and that district was reduced to tho 
position of a sub-collectoratc.® In 1843 tho limits of the collector’s 
charge wore reduced to tho old district of Surat, and Broach was again 
made a distinot charge.® This arrangement continued till, in 1861, 

Broach was a second time placed under tho Surat collector. 7 In tho 
general revision enrried out in 1809, Broach was for a third titno 
raised to form an independent district, and this arrangement has 
since 1809 remained in force. 8 


Tho history of the British administration of the lands of Surnt 
contains two chief divisions, — the first, from 1804 to 1817, when tlio 
land revenue was collected through a class of middlemen; and tho 
second, since 1817, during which tho settlement of theland rovenue 
has been direct with tho cultivators. 

Tho territories that camo under British management in 1803 were Condition of tiro 
found to ho suffering from two ovils : publio order was disturbed by districts. 


1 Bombay Government Order dated 17th November 1817. 

5 Aitchifcon’s Treaties, VI., 333 and 338. 
a Hamilton's Description of Hindu btdn, I., 711. 

4 Tho Mdndvi tribute had never been exacted. — Aitchisou’s Treaties, VI., 254* 

3 Government Order of 15th "February 1830. 

0 Government Notification of 25tli October 1813. 

7 Go /eminent Notification of 27th May 1861. 

8 Government Resolution No. 2817 of 10th July 18G9. 
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Chapter VIII. tlio of nrinnl bands*, and tlio profit body of tins cultivators 

nf were impoveri-lird by llio exactions of (bo middlemen, orrevoimo 
!l!o Land. ' fioutractovs. Tlio armed bauds won* in tlio employment of tins daw 
of men who, nmlor tlio jimnc of ijttnUuU, claimed, as the repruscnlii- 
lSW'lSIo. 0 [ tlio original Hindu land-owners of tlio district, a share in its 

land revenue. These >j<> rtUiu* were not settled within tlio limits of 
tlio Surat territories then held by tin) British. Some of them lived 
northwards in IUjpipht, and otbern beyond tlio eastern frontier. 

^"^MKnsir” 11 '’ ^ llrul tf t!*e early years of British rule, it was usual for men of this 
" class to send an agent, or, «••/«/, at tlio head of a body of armed fol- 
lowers, to collect their share of the revenue.* Tho flurtfm’it agent, 
generally arranged for the payment of his master's claims with tho 
farmer of the revenue, or dftdt, In some instances, tjordttuh and 
tlctliix are said to have combined to increase thc*i/nw*i7} , » charges, 
dividing between them tlio additional receipts. Tlieso demands 
often led to a breach of the peace. Villagers refused to pay, and, in 
retaliation, a stack of hay or straw was burnt, or ono of the villagers 
was murdered. If this failed, tho whole villngc was pluudered, and 
the children vvero carried into captivity. To pul a stop to this state 
of affairs, tin* gur fixirm’ agents were, in 1S12, allowed to bring with 
them only a certain number of followers, and, to prevent all intrigues 
with tho tie* fi»s, tho pttrdsuW agonls wore furirishod hy tho collector 
of tho district with a written statement of tho amount due from each 
village. 3 In tho following year (1810), nnder an arrangement 
between tlio collector and one of tho chief (jardsitir, n further improvo- 
incnt in tho mode of collecting these claims was effected. Tho col- 
lector realized from the different villngcs tho amount duo to tho 
r/unwa, and, in a lump sntn, paid it over to tho tjanUia's agent. 
The new system was popular with tlio gardsifa, ns it saved them tho 
expense of keeping up an agent's establishment. Before tho closo of 
the year 181 G it laid become universal, and froin tlmt time tho claims 
of the Surat gardsids censed to disturb tho public peace. 

Tho middlemen, by whom the land revenuo of the district was 
fanned, wero known by tho nauio of desalt). Almost all of them lic- 


1 Bom. Bow Set., 722. Tho pnrrftfuV share of the district rercimo amounted, in 
ISIS, to a total sum of 17,00- (It*. 71>,C20). 

5 Horn. Iter. Rrl., 721. Somo account , of tlio origin of gtinM* right*, rnul of the 
nature of their ctiicf claims, is given in tho section on tho MuaalniAn period of Gnjarft 
history. Of peculiar local cissos, Mr. Morrison. in a report tinted the 13th November 
ISIS, notices the follow ing : ' 8oino women of tho village of Ua, going to draw water, 
found a stranger gazing into tho village well. _A*T.ing him wlmt ho «iuglit t they were 
told that ho was conversing with liui father, vlio hail for years lived in the well. 
Tho women, in dorision, advised tho stranger to give his. father somo clothes a* tho 
well must bo but cold quartern for him.’ approving of their suggestion, he threw patt 
of hi* dress into tho.watft; Mid moved away. Shortly after Uio etran^er, who, un- 
fortunately for tho village, was a ganlrfa, visited un a eccolm tune, and setting fire 
to some houses and grain, railed on tho people to pay jam for his father's clothes, 
according .to tho.rccoinmcndntion of the lailir* of tho villago. From tlint time, Ua was 
.saddled with* yearly charge of i'3 (Its. 30).’ In another case, a ganttia woman, 
while at tho villago of Dungn, was delivered of a eon, and on the occasion received a 
litllo dry ginger and molasses from tho hondiuan of tlio -rillago. When tlio child 
grow an, ho claimed this grant ns n right, ued after somo dtsputo, it w as settled that 
■Slits stead, ho should receive a yearly allowance of 3s, (Its. 1-6).— Bom, i!cv. (kl.,7ss’ 
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longed iolho clnsv of cultivnling or Annrln RrAlimnno. Unlike tlto chn P tcT VIIT. 
ffet/ha of northern Gnjnrilt, the Stir.it drrti it were more than mere Administration of 
government servants appointed to eupprintomHIio collection of (lie the Land, 
land revenue. _ They wore contrnctorp, or fnnnerr, of the revenue 
for Inrgo districts, and in firmly established were they in this noxi- 
tion that, in many cases, a l.irpe group of villages was distributed 
among the members of one family*, each of whom styled lura-elf detd l. ' 7s00-: 

As ttmtinger of a village, or of a group of villages, the dmii was 
also called Ujtuhhir, Jn this position lie cxorci'cd the functions of 
a jmfrl , or village headman, * collecting their rent from tlio different 
cultivators, seeing that the land nctnnlly in the possession of each 
cultivator agreed with what he ought to hold and boro the crops 
stipulated in his engagement, helping the village clerk to make out 
the cultivators’ agreements, encouraging fresh cultivators to resort to 
tlio village, bringing its waste lands under tillage, and acting ns an 
officer of police/* 

The demli was thus tlio perfect master of the people without any Their power and 
one to check him, Tlio collector mndo his assessment entirely in the ci0clum! - 
dark ; nnd though it was his intcnlion not to rmhnncefho revenuo nn- 
lc®s where there was an increase in tlio cultivation, yet tlio want of 
information on his part, ns well ns the fraud of tlio demit, often operated 
to raise tlic government demand. 2 This was tho chief evil of tho 
system. Ihit in addition to this, tlic detain wore, ns landlords, in no 
way ft useful cln«s. They did not improve the district, 2 nnd were 
found to he systematically defrauding the state on the one hand, 
nnd the cultivators on tlio other.* It wns therefore determined, ns far 
ns possible, to reduco their power and influence. The first mensuro 


1 Mr. Assistant Collector Pyno'a report of 1857, on Balsir. 

2 Mr. Jilpliinstono’s Minute, dated (Mi May 1821. (Ilmn. Rev. Pel., (MO.J Custom 
was, however, to a ctrt.ain extent, a check on tlic cfwIlVdemand*. In 1812 Mr. Mom- 
ran w rites, " Toiwciirc the cultivators from oppression tho rfr,if !* aro always liomid hy a 
writing, with a penalty attached, tn collect no more than the usual rates." Beanies this, 
they were 1 obliged to givo security, handi jamin, tor tlio cultivation and population 
of the village in tlic ensuing season.’ Ilut, instate ofilicscchecks, theircxnctiroiswi.ro 
rnimdimes most oppressive. Shortly before the introduction of British rule, the whole 

^ 1.1(100 of Rnls.tr to Ice within Tiro ycara deserted their ullages and took refuge 
larampor. — Wntnn Guunm«ion Report (I8GD). 

* * No capital has been employed in improvements or in introducing nowenltiva* 
lion .... ail wells and tanks base been mado cither by government or tho 
cultivators. ’ — Mr. Rlphinstono, in Bom. Bov. bU, 005. 

* In addition to their regular omoliimcnt of 2J per rent, nnd tn tlio possession of 
Ism'-s grunted to them by former governments, the ifrefis increased their revenues 
1. At the expense of government— (i) By arranging with the stipendiary officer, or 
tomiifriuMr, to pay none of the tribute duo to government lor the- grants of land held 
by them. (Mr. Morrison’s Report, 1812). (ii) By Tcdnoinglltc area of the government 
or txljml lands in their villages. Thin they did m several ways : (u) by mortgaging 
it to nnnlbirtt t (/.) by alienating Jands nominally to villnjf'Hommts' and others, but 
actually themselves drawing tho assessment •, (t) tiy cultivating lands by their liorids. 
men, or half, nnd so being allon cd to bold it nt specially lose rates. JJ. Tlie rlntiit 
increased tlieir revenues at tlie expenso of the cultivators— ( 1 ) By recovering from 
them land revenue in excess of the government demand, (ii) By levying ' innumerable 
taxes.* ’fcheplicrds had to pay them in wool, better, and milk; oil sellers in oil; 
tanners in leather ; cotton.cleancrs in cotton. No one escaped ; c\en tlio cultivators 
had, without hire, to lend cattle and ploughs for tlio use of the cfesriit and the tillage 
managers,' — Mr. Morrison's Report dated 20th Poptcmbcr 1820. 
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taken with this object was to appoint a fresh sot of village clerks, or 
taldtis, as far as possible independent of the desdi, and bound to keep 
so detailed a record of the demands on the cultivator that wholesale 
exactions on the desais' part would be no longer possible. Men whom 
the existing state of affairs favoured so greatly were naturally averse 
from any change of system. “ The opposition I experience,” writes the 
collector of Surat in 1812, " is principally from the desais, jealous and 
alarmed, lest they should lose part of their present incomes and 
emoluments.” 1 So strong was their position, and so complicated their 
claims, that, for the first fourteen years of British rule, the appointment, 
in 1814, of a body of village clerks dependent upon government, and 
not upon the village managers, was the only step taken to reduce the 
power and influence of the desais. 

Under the original system the mode of settling the revenue was for 
the collector to send for the desdi and make as good a bargain with 
bim as he could for the year’s revenue of the villages under his charge.® 
These agreements were generally made in the month of April, when, 
subject to some adjustments, the amount to be paid by the desdi was 
determined. Of the sum agreed upon about two-thirds, though the 
share varied in different parts of the district, were 'due in October. Of 
the final instalment, the amount was to a certain extent variable, and 
in each year, with the view of determining it, the collector in the 
months of December, January, and February moved about the districts 
under his charge, examining the accounts of the preceding year, and 
comparing them with the probable produce of the current season. 
The government demand, estimated at about one-third of tho total 
out-turn, was paid by the contractors in cash. 3 The revenue con- 
tractors, or desais, generally kept their engagements and paid the 


1 Mr. Morrison’s lottor to Government dated 13th Nov. 1812. Writing of the vil- 
lage clerks Mr. Morrison, in this same lottor ( 1812), says : “The clerks were formerly 
nominated by tho managers of vfilagos, detdis and patch, and are even now too much 
under their authority and control. I have endeavoured, hitherto with little enccess, to 
convince them that they are the Immediate sorvants of government; but I hope, by 
collecting whatever income they may he entitled to from the villago and paying them 
direct from this offico, to render them more independent of the village manager.” In 
this Mr. Morrison would seem to have been successful, as in 1821 Mr. Eliihinstono 
writes, “Nothing can be more complete than the state of the village dorks' books. 
They contain every point oi information contemplated by the regulation.”— Bom Eev 
Sel., 699. 

- This account is compiled from Mr. Morrison's report of 1812, and Mr. ElphinstonoV 
minute (1821) Bom. Kev. Sel, 699. • - 


a In the southern district of Surat, the system of a division of tho produce between 

g overnment and the cultivators seems never (to have prevailed. At Borne time 
uring the Muhammadan rule (probably about 1690), tijofi rates,— that is, an acre-a«e 
charge payable in cash, —had been introduced. These rates, though disregarded loSo 
before the introduction of British rule, wore always referred to os a sort of standard 
Bo touch was this tho casothat.tho rates in foroo under the Marithds, and even the” 
reduced assessment afterwards (1833-36) fixed hy Mesps. law, Chambers, and others 
'was always called ‘ bdmniu hlyoli, or the double rates. As to the payment of Mm 
™nno inossh. Mr. Morrison (1812) writes :“Ihavc consultcdbothmeSbools, w 
cannot discover that it has ever beon usual to collect tho revenue in kind.” The eoin 
in which the revenue was paid was the Broach rupee, but calculated on an average 
at f per cant more thau that coin, because the cultivators, afraid to trust to the opS 
of money-changers, were in the balnt of making small holes mid incisions to aseeS 
that tho coin uus not counterfeit. These wore tho rupees called mVfclr and «fiaj 
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amount agreed upon •with punctuality. Except that tho desdis 
wero responsible for ono another, tho practice of requiring a surety, 
or mnnofidiir, was not at all, or in only a very few cases, enforced in 
Surat. Nor, with the exception of tho agent, or sclof, of tho gardsia, 
who was forced to give this plcdgo of good behaviour when ho came 
into the district, was tho security of a bhal over required. In tho 
enso of default of payment, a government messenger was posted in 
tho contractor’s village, and, until payment was made, levied a daily 
fine, or talbina, of 3d. or 4cl. (as. 2 to 3). * ( 

As. regards tho relation of tho contractors to the cultivators, Mr. 
Morrison (1812) divided tho villages of tho district into threo classes — 
japti, bhdgddr, nnd upanodria. A few of these villages, he says, had 
no desdis, and others had no patch ; but, as a general rule, each village 
had both a paid and a desdi, and under them a hand Ida r, some sweepers, 
dhers or bhangids, and in some cases a villngc clerk, or ialdti. Japti 
villages wore those inhabited by settled or japti cultivators, who hod in 
many cases owned the same fields for generations. These woro always 
tho most flourishing communities. In tho case of tho bhdgddri, or 
shnrehold villages, tho lands wore distributed among tho villago mana- 
gers, desdis or patch, who found their own cultivators, nnd woro answer- 
able for tlio payment of tho state demand, wliothor tho land was cul- 
tivated or not. 1 In villages with unsettled, or uparwaria, cultivators, 
the population was changed nfc tho pleasure or discretion of tho desdi 
or patch From theso visages it was not uncommon for tho cultivators 
to romovo in n body on any supposed or real oppression of tho manager. 
The contractor or village managor collected the revenuo from tho cul- 
tivators cither by agreeing beforehand what was to bo paid, or by an 
estimate of tho valuo of tho crops at harvest time.® 

. Tho history of the administration of tho lands of Surat since 1816, 
when tho. system of collecting tho land rovonuo direct from tho cultiva- 
tors was introduced, contains threo sub-divisions : i, from 1816-1833, 
when the ratos previously in force woro continued ; ii, from 1833 to 


‘ 1 There is some difference of opinion ns to tho existence of a body of patois distinct 
from the tfwffe, Mr, Elphinstono (1621) remarks, " in general tho demi duplnrcd tho 
oldpitol, and miiiAgrd inch village by means of their own agonta called tdluldtlr." On 
tho other hand ho writes ngnin, *• tho establishment of pitch in a plurality of villages 
is ono of tho advantages of tlio new system. ”■ — (Horn. Her. Sol., CDS, 090.) Mr. Chambers, 
assistant collector of Burnt, in Iris roport dated 23 rd December 16’J3, says: 11 It will bo 
imagined perhaps that tho ctarffrliavc supplanted tho’pntcik, bnfc I nm tnofo inclined to 
the opinion tint thero never wore any patois in tho villages of which tho dcstus claim 
tho proprietary rights'* . 

s This agreement, or pnt*i t was bisod 6n tho quantity and* ohnracter of tho land. 
Tho rates varied in different parts of tho country, Rico -paid from 15s. H to Rs. 15 per 
hiyha ; millet from Its. 3 to Its. 7 ; nnd sngnr-cnno from Rs. 35 to Rs. 100 nnd upwards. 
These woro tho rates . commonly inserted in tho paids ; Vat in favonmblo seasons nn 
increase was generally levied from tho ‘ calf valors. ** Of tlio nvorngh ont-tnrn and 
marhot value of tho dilforcnt varieties of produce, Miv Morrison has (1812) furnished 
tho following estimate : “A biglta of the bc w t millet gronnd will produce 45 mans of 
grain, which, at tho usual market prico, sell for Rs. 30. Tlio first Bert of rtco gronnd 
in the sub-divisions of Bais.tr, Chikhlt, and Pdrchol (JnlAlpor) will giro CO mans per 
bigkn, nnd theso can usually bo sold for Re. -45,” “ Of tho yield of Bngftr-eano» it 18,. 

ho adds, u impossible to give any very correct idoa. Bat in FArcbol, whore it grown 
in tho greatest perfection, a biff ha can produce 125 mans, which may bo Bold at from 
200 to 250 rupees/* 

b 705-28 
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1863, -when the rates were from time to time raised by the district 
officers ; iii, 1863 to 1876, when, under the working of a special sur- 
vey department, the lands of the district were remeasured and fresh 
rates of assessment introduced. Except in Olpftd, where, partly on 
account of its prosperous condition, and partly because of its share- 
hold villages, no alteration was made, the practice of farming the 
revenues was between 1817 and 1822 by degrees discontinued, and 
in its stead a system of collecting the land revenue direct from tho 
cnltivators was introduced. Under the new mode of assessment every 
holdor of land attended beforo the stipendiary officer of his sub-divi- 
sion. 1 In the cultivators’ presence, from the books of tbo village ac- 
countant, tbo amount of land held and the rent paid by him in the 
previous year were ascertained. If the cultivator should wish to take 
up more land or to throw up part of what he already held, or if it 
should be necessary to increase or diminish the rent of* any portion 
of his lands, the requisite alterations were made and agreed to. If 
no changoshnd to he made, the cultivator held the land on tho same 
rent as tho year before. In any case the cultivator received from the 
sub-divisionnl officer a written statement of the agreement. A paper, 
specifying the lands and rent of each landholder in the village, was 
signed by the collector and deposited with the villngo accountant. 2 
The agreement to cultivate was generally concluded in tho month of 
April. After the settlement was made, nothing further passed be- 
tween government and its tenants till, shortly before the ripening 
of his crops, each landholder was called upon either to pay up tho 
amount of the first instalment, or to fnmish security that he wonld pay 
it. 8 The settlements so made were, in the first instance, binding for 
three years. 

AgainBt tho now system of settling with individual cnltivators, it 
was urged* that it lessened the power and conscqncnce of the head 
of the villnge, and that it prevented the employment of large capital 
in agricultural improvements. But, in tho actual state of the Surat 
district, theso objections did not, in Mr. Elphinstone’s opinion (1821) 
npply with force ; for, i, tho tdhiMdrs or patch, as they now began to be 
called, still held the position of villago headmen ; and ii, bb already 
noticed, the desuis had spent none of their capital in improving the 
land. Except in Olpfid, where the assessment was moderate and the 
people were in easy circumstances, tho Surat cultivators seemed (1821) 


■ 1 This is Mr. Elphinstone s account (1SS1 ). So, also, in 1S28, Mr. Stubbs mites (30Hi 
November), "that the lamdrMdr, or mdmlatdAr, proceeds in person to tho different 
villages, assembles tho cultivators, and settles the amount of their holdings.” 

8 Mr. Elpliinstono, Bom. Bov. Scl., III., ODD. 

» Formerly 1 — 



xi r. * _ _ ... 

*« Mr. Elpliinstono, Bom. Bcv. Scl, ILL, 603. 
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to bo ill-clothed and ill-lodged, and in parts of the district the culti- 
vation •was very imperfect. 1 * From those ovils, the result of the 
former system of rovenuo farming, the measures introduced were, in 
Mr. Elphinsfcono's opinion, calculated to relieve the district. This, he 
hoped, chiefly because the new system supplied the collector with a 
clear view of tho real state of the district, enabling him to check any 
undue exaction from tho cultivator, and to increase or romit rovonno 
according to tho actual circumstances of the individual. But tho chief 
efiect of tho change in tho system of collecting the land revenue 
was to deprive the deed is of their former position ns revenuo 
contractors. In this altered state of affairs tho question arose 
how far their services as government officers wore required, and 
what claims they had upon the state. In 1810, tho court of direc- 
tors .expressed tho opinion that, by tho appointment of collectors 
and native stipendiary officers, tho agency of tho desdis had been su- 
perseded, and ‘ that tho abolition of tho offico would bo a great relief 
both to government and to tho community at large. 3 * Accordingly, 
in 1818, tho Bombay Govommont issued orders that ‘tho dcs&is 
should bo superseded, tho principal persons among thorn receiv- 
ing such rates of pension as might bo considered necessary.'* Mr. 
Morrison, then collector of Surat, did not, howevor, at onco carry 
ont these instructions, and instead, in tho following year, suggested to 
government tlint though tho functions of detain as villngo managers 
wore superseded, ‘to nvoid the odium of abolishing tho office,' it might 
still be advisablo to maintain two or threo tlesdis in each sub-division. 5 * 
At the same time, Mr. Morrison snhmittod a draft Act providing that 
tho deedis should receive a cash allowance calculated at two and a 
half or three per cent on tho revenues of tho villages they formerly 
managed, and that their service, or Ionian, emoluments should bo re- 
sumed. This suggestion was not approved by tho Bombay Govern- 
ment, who held that government had full power to employ tho deeais 
or not as they chose." This decision was not immediately enforced, 
and it was only after tho subject had received two years’ further 
consideration that final orders were passed. It was then determined 7 
'that, where they hnd been superseded, the deems functions as 
agents between govommont and tho cultivator should not bo 
revived, and where they wore still employed, thry should bo 
allowed to full into disuse.’ B At tho samo timo tho desale were 


1 Mr. Elphiustone, Bom. Bov. Sol., III., G99. 

5 Mr, Elpliinstono, Bom. Rev. Sel., lit, 700. 

* Honourable Coart of Directors’ loiter doted 0th Juno 1816. 

« Bombay Government letter dated 29tli September 1818. 

« Collector of Surat to Government, ilntod 2otli September 1810. r 

« Government of Bombay to tho Collector of Surat, doted 22nd October 1819. 

7 Government Circular dated 26 th July 1821. . . , , 

» This order referred only ttf tho «fc«f is or district revenno superintendents. 
Tbo office of Strict accountant, of a horn (1812) tl-cro w. or.o cr more 

- .division excoot Buhiri (now under tho nab-dinwon of Bdraoli), was con- 

tinued^ Their payment in 1812 was, according to Mr. Morrison, n fixed sum of money 
from each village^ n few mans of grain and otSer trifling requisites ak tho end of tho 
season. 
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still to bo made useful in any oilier -way lie collector miglit deem 
oxpedient. Unliko other districts of Gujariit, to which as well as to 
Surat this order applied, in Surat no attempt was made to exact 
servico from tlio desdw. Tho reason of this would seem to have 
boon that the families of Surat desdis refused to chooso representa- 
tives, and, undor tho orders then existing, tho collector had not tho 
power to select an officintor and pay him from tho different 
shares. 1 

As regards tho relation of the holder of land to tho state, tho lands 
of tho district mny bo divided into two classes — lands subject to, 
and lands exempt from, tho fall government demand. I. Of tho 
. holdors of laud of tho first class, llioro wero tho following varieties : 
Tlio cultivators known as sottled, orjapti, holders, who paying for 
thoir holding, or lilidta, at a fixed into per aero, wero also said to hold 
on tlio lehdlabandi tenure. Mon of this class, to which tlio largest 
number of cultivators belonged, wero said, though this privilege 
wos littlo attended to, to hold their Innd freo from tho risk of nn 
increase of rent. For this reason, and ns they enjoyed special pri- 
vileges with regard to tho use of trees and grass land, they wero 
charged higher rates than those paid by other landholders. A second 
class of cultivators, instead of being charged a certain rate por acre, 
paid n lump sum, or hiinda, on tlieir ontiro holding, nncl so were 
known ns hunddbandi cultivators. A third class wero the annual lease- 
holders, or gnimatius, who, though never expelled from their lands, 
changed a good deal from field to field and from village to village. 
A fourth class of cultivators, who, under the name of vparwurias . 
lived in one villngo and tilled tho lands of nnotlier, nro spoken of ns 
particularly common. Finally, in tho cultivated londs to the cast ol 
tlio district two special arrangements wero in force. Under ono oi 
these a rough uniform cess, iidhar fulo, was imposed on each aero; 
undor tho other a certain sum was charged on encli plough. Though 
not noticed by Mr. Elphinstono, there wore included in Surat three 
Tillages managed under tho form of joint proprietorship known as the 
nanvdddri tonuro. Of these, two liavo einco como under the ordinary 
system of distinct holdings. Only ono, tho village of Molidhar, main- 
tains its former constitution. II. Lands exempt from the full state 
domand, or alienated lands as they aro generally called, nro of two 
kinds— lands held free of servico, and lands held on condition of ren- 
dering scrvico. Tho most important body of tho lnnd-ownors of the 
first class wore tho representatives of the original Rajput proprietors 
known ns gardsids. Of tho lands to which mon of this class laid claim 
there were first the imnta or share lands which, under the arrange- 
ments introduced by the emperor Akbar about the year 1590, wore 
assigned to them os tho origiuaHandlords. In addition to this allotment 
tho gardsids had from time to time added to their property by obtain- 
ing villngo lands in mortgage. Matiy of those transfers, which aro 
gonerally spoken of as gardnio pledged, or vecldnio sold, wore fraudu- 
lent, tho result of a combination between the village managers and tho 


l Watan commission report of ISC?. 
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garasids. The ordinary excuse for such transfers was that they took Chapter 7HL 
place in the days of MarAtha over-assessment, 1 when the revenue . . ."TT_ „ 
farmers and village managers succeeded in meeting the government "^oftteland. 011 
demands only by selling or mortgaging portions of the village 
lands. Another form of transfer that arose out of the same condition 1800-1875. 
of affairs is that known as vjalatdanio, or the transfer of land in 
favour of the village surety. As the desdis did not generally reqniro 
a surety, this form of transfer was nnnsnal in Surat. 2 Of the other 
lands held practically free of service were those known as t’jidm, or 
tcajifa, grants, to winch originally some service had in most cases been 
attached, but was no longer enforced. From these different 
varieties of alienated lands the following qnit-rents were (1 828) ob- 
tained : i, from the cultivators, or ganotids, of the gardsias’ share or 
wanta of the village lands, a quit-rent called hliandni , varying in 
amonnt from lr. Qd. to 18s. (as. 12 to Rs. 9,) a biejlta, with, in ' some 
cases, an additional allowance called sulcliri; ii, from the holder of 
alienated or jagir land a qnit-ront or salami ; iii, from lands 
granted by the SlusalmAn rulers, and called wajifa, a small quit-rent 
of from 9cl. to Os. (as. G to Rs. 8) a biglia. 3 With regard to service 
lands, though it was known that under this plea village managers had 
brought into their own possession considerable quantities of land 
formerly subject to the full rates of assessment, no inquiry was made. 

The holders, on the condition of performing service when called upon 
to do so, were allowed to remain in possession. 


Under the new system the chief rule for fixing the amonnt of Bate? of assessment, 
assessment was that it should not exceed the rates formerly levied. 4 1816-1833. 
Within these limits the government demand was determined by a 
consideration of the following points : i, the area under cultivation ; 
ii, the character of the soil ; iii, the nature of the produce raised ; iv, 
the condition on which the cultivator held the land ; and, v, the caste 
of the landholder. With regard to the area under cultivation, it would 
seem that this was for several years determined by measurements 
taken by a subordinate in the establishment of the sub-divisional 
officers, or limndvisddr. How rough this system was, appears from 
the fact that the standard of measurement, or ashra biglia, varied in 
different parts of the district from three-quarters of an acre to an 
acre and a half. A survey known as the shaksanni-mdpni was be- 
gun in Chords! in 1815, but it would seem never to have been applied 
to revenue purposes. This was succeeded in 1823 by Captain New- 
port’s survey, which, including the sub-divisions of Olpad, Chorasi, 

Supa and Pdrchol, now - Jalalpor, forabd tbe basis of the settlements 
effected up to 1827. On the close of .the operations under Captain 
Newport, the survey of the remaining parts of the district was entrnsted 


1 Bird’s History of Gujardt, 409. Hr. Morrison's report dated 13th November 1812. 

sjlr. Morrison’s report of 13th November 1812. , 

*Mr. Stubbs’ report dated 30th November 1828. 

♦ The only exception to this rule was an increase in the rates levied on lands cropped 
with sugar-cane. But the area of land afTccted by this change was extremely small. — 
Mr. Lumsdcn’s report dated 31st January 1822. 
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to an establishment under tlio collector's surveyor. Rut till tlio year 
16(73, when a fresh Gujarat survey was organised, little progress was 
inmlo. Second, ns regards tlio nature or the produce, this consider- 
ntien wns taken into account only in some parts of tlio district. If, 
however, by sinking a well, or by raiding embankments, land was 
made fit for the growth of rice or migar-cane, it was tlio regular 
prnctico to increase the ralo of assessment. Third, ns regards tlio 
quality of the soil, though witli less nicely of distinction than had been 
attempted by tbo Mnnitluts, tlio quality of tlio soil wns considered aa 
important eloinont in fixing tin* rates of assessment. Fourth, in con- 
sequence of the favourable conditions under which their land was. held, 
tlio established, or japii, holder*, were charged somewhat higher ratc3 
than tlio unsettled yearly tenants, tlio gnmnitiih and vpnriedrwi* 
Lastly, in consideration of their thriftless nnd unsteady character, 
Dnblas nnd Dhondirts were allowed to hold land at ensier rates than 
llio skilful nnd intelligent cultivators of tlio Br&kmmi nnd Kanbi 
castes, 

Tlio following statement rIiowh tlio rates ehnrgcd under tlio settle- 
ments of this period, both according to area nnd according to crop. 
For purposes of reforenro tlio corresponding rates introduced in tlio 
revised sot llemonta arc also given : — 

Controlled Statement choiring the ratei of abetment according to area 
in 1P22 nod 1R7G. 



Controlled Statement thoinng the rate* ofanctmenl according to crop 

Tear. Cotton. Ulte. lYlieal. Jnwdr. MJri. Tortr. orua. KTclm, Srpu- 

ww, 


An examination of this statement acoma to show that tlio rates 
then lovied wcro-much in excess of thoso (1370) now in forco. At 
tho samotime, ono cifstom form orlyobsorrcd did much to reduce tho 
actual burden of tbo assessment. This was tho prnctico of granting 
cultivators privato grass lands freo of chargo. Tho area thus all 0 £ 
tod varied in difiorent porta of tho district. In Uio moro gonomlly 
cultivated tracts, such ns Bnrdoli and Olpdd, tho allotment of 
pasturo land was equal to ono-fifth of the area of land hold for colti- 
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vation; for every £10 (Es. 100) of rent paid, there were allowed in 
Supa and Karod eight, in Chikhli ten, and in Walod twelve, lighis 
of grass land ; in Balsdr, where much land was untilled, the s am e 
quantity of waste as of cultivated land was granted, and in Bagwara, 
now Pdrdi, where cultivation was still scantier, every landholder was 
allowed to take as much waste land as he chose. Whether with these 
special allowances the rates were still higher than the profits of 
tillage could well bear was a question on which opinions were much 
divided. In 1821 Mr. Blphinstone, while opposed to any scheme of 
general reduction, was of opinion that in some cases the rates were 
excessively high. 1 * Mr.Lnmsden in 1822, though unwilling to hazard 
any estimate as to the share of the total produce taken by govern- 
ment, was satisfied that it was not excessive. He held this opinion : 
i, because of the large number of unattached cultivators, who, if they 
thought right, were free to seek in other districts a better investment 
for their labour and - capital ; and ii, from certain particulars collected 
in 1821 by the collector of the district, which tended to show that 
the government demand did not represent more than from one-third 
to one-half of the total produce of the land. 8 In Balsdr Mr. Pyne, 
in 1827, 3 after making lengthened inquiries into the state of that 
sub-division, and finding the condition of the great body of the culti- 
vators most depressed and hopelessly sunk in debt, came strongly 
to the conclusion that the rates were excessive, and that, had it not 
been for the profits of the Dharampor timber trade, they could not 
have been paid by the cultivators. Mr. Stubbs, then collector, did 
not, however, agree with Mr. Fyne’s estimate of the cultivators' con- 
dition, and no steps were at that time taken to reduce the rates in 
the Surat district. 

The thirty years between 1883, the date of the first revision of Revised settlements; 
settlements, and 1863, when a fresh survey was introduced, contain 1833-1863. 
three periods : i, from 1833-1836, when, in consequence of the fall 
in the prices of agricultural produce, a considerable reduction was 
made in the rates levied by the state; 4 * * ii, from 1836-1845, when 
as the leases fell in, the rates were again generally raised ; and iii, 
from 1845-1863, when, as leases fell in, they were continued from 
year to year at existing rates. During this time two changes were 
introduced in the system of assessing the land. The first was in 
1832, when it 'was determined to test afresh the capabilities of the 
different descriptions of soil For this purpose the soils were re- 
classified, and the result was that, in consideration of the fall in value 
of agricultural produce, existing rates were considerably reduced 
The second change was in 1836, when the practice of making 


1 Mr. Blphinstone, Bom. Rev. Sel., 099. ' 

3 In Ba-pcira, now Pdrdi, the cultivators admitted that they received two-thirds 
ot the total produce. In lialsdr the contractors acknowledged that the' rice lands 
assessed at £1 36*. (Rs. 18) a high a yielded crops valued at current rates at £4 12*. 
(Rs. 46). — Mr. Lumsden’s No. 5o£ 31st January 1822. 

8 Report without date, Bombay Secretariat, Vol. 213 of 1828, Rev. Dept. . , 

4 It appears that the net laud revenue of the district of Surat fell from 

•£141,897 (Rs. 14,18,970) in 1831 to #107,789 (Rs. 10,77,890) in 1833, a reduction of '• 

24'03 per cent. 
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tlio produce of a field an element in its assessment was givon up and 
tlio rale laid down that the rates wero, as far as possible, to be deter- 
mined sololy l>y tlio inherent quality of the soil. To carry out this 
cliango, committoes, or panch, wore nppointed to divide tho soil into 
three classes, and, ns far as practicable, fix eqnitahlo'rotes. Tho result 
was that a Tory considerable redaction in tho assessment was found 
necessary in conseqncnco of the inequalities oxisting in the incidence 
of former rates. This revision was gradual, and extonded over many 
years. 

Tho first settlement undertaken by the Grujardt revenue snrvey 
department was Bdrdoli in 1808, and tho last, Mandvi, in 1 873. The 
following statement contrasts tho former rates with those introduced 
at the time of tho last settlement : — 

Statement showing {Iterates under tho old (1833-1863 ) 'and new (1863-1873) 

settlements. ' 


Sm-rn'mo.r. 

Former Rates. 

Dry-crop, 

Garden, 

Rico. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 


Us. n, p. 

n>. n. p. 

B,. fi. p. 

Iis. a. p. 

m. a. p. 

Ua. a. p. 

OIpW 

1912 1 

iin 

17 0 0 

5 8 5 

17 0 0 

2 2 0 

Mindri 

14 10 8 

0 13 7 

9 5 7 

B 8 0 

B 8 0 

5 18 

Cliorfsl ... 

25 B 4 

O 13 7 

31 14 5 

1 11 2 

32 ] 9 

3 0 5 

BArdoli | 

17 0 0 

111 2 i 

25 8 4 

3 13 3 

2814 8 

4 4 0 

Juiaipor 

23 1 1 

0 13 7’i 

23 1 1 | 

111 3 

3* 0 0 

111 2 

Chlkhll ! 

8 13 

1 11 2 

49 0 11 , 

2 6 6 

25 8 4 

4 14 3 

BalsAr 

10 3 4 

0 8 2 

23 13 0 

2 8 10 

23 18 0 

3 0 5 

Mini 

3 6 5 

i 

013 7 , 

11 14 6 j 

5 15 3 

17 O 0 

2 6 10 


rjtterfT Rates. 


OJpM 

13 2 

0 

0 13 

0 

20 2 

6 

4 6 

c 

15 

4 

O 

3 10 

6 

4 3 

0 

0 2 

6 

7 8 

0 

3 1 

0 

G 

0 

0 

0 15 

O 

Chorfsi 

15 5 

0 

O 7 

0 

20 10 

0 

4 14 

6 

14 

4 

0 

4 8 

0 

SArdoll 

7 2 

0 

0 7 

6 

17 4 

O 

2 13 

0 

18 

fl 

0 



Jaldlnor ... 

OhlkiiU 

7 7 
3 13 

0 

0 

0 4 
0 2 

0 

0 

24 O 
37 4 

0 

0 

9 11 

1 3 

0 

0 

23 

15 

1 

8 

0 

e 

1 13 

0 

Ralfldr 

6 4 

0 

0 1 

0 

25 5 

0 

1 2 

6 

18 

7 

0 

2 1 

2 7 


TUrdi 

3 15 

0 

0 2 

0 

12 10 

0 

1 7 

6 

IS 

2 

0 

0 


The chief changes introduced under the new settlement were : i 
unassessed waste and grass lands were no longer added to tho area* 
of assessed cultivated land ; ii,- special class rates were discontinued. 
The chief objection to these two practices wns the opportunity they 
afforded for fraud. In one village, to each field of cultivated rate- 
paying land, a considerable area of waste, called badldn, or grass 
called ward, might be attached. In another village, with equally 
heavy 'rates, there might be very little waste or fallow land to distri- 
bute ; or,' again, it often happened that the pa/el or other leading vil- 
lager succeeded in monopolizing the greater part of the grant. Simi- 
larly, by entering it in the name of one of their servants, villagers 
of the richer class wore able to take advantage of tho specially 
light rates intended to benefit the aboriginal tribes. The sfatement 
given above would seem to show that the former rates were higher 
than the revised rates. But this is due to the feet that, under the 
new system, rates are levied from all occupied waste and grass lands ' 
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Old Si *tcm 

Sarvey SyBtem. 
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sollcetion* 

'lutnl 

collec- 

tion!. 

Rite por 
acre. 

lotM 

police* 

tlons. 

Unit* per 
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- 

oipAa . 

Mnmivl 

CnorA^I 

11 Arc! nil • 

Julfilpor 

CMkliU 

BaKlr . 

BArdl 

Totftl . 

. Ha 

1,05,973 

1,18,250 

1,12,257 

°'i*,l r '0 

2,2\418 

i,po,ut 

2.14,720 

II". 

4,72,618 

1,24,8 22 
2 91,022 
2,1 V*M 

2,03,836 

i, ip.cn 
i,ovk> 
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1,71,129 
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1,70,340 
3,21,730 
2,45,293 
2.13,603 
2,20, S 19 
1,07, 8 oe 

it", o. r* 

1 11 0 

1 13 11 

0 13 
S 10 3 
4 8 0 

3 B 2 

2 IB 0 

1 11 7 

Its. 

5,47,621 

1,30,018 

1,20,375 
303,860 
3,01/120 
2,3\8»9 
2 40.010 
1,21,053 

It". o» r 

5 7 8 

1 10 8 

6 11 8 

3 12 5 

5 8 6 
2 13 C 
2 10 7 
10 0 

161 

c 

* 211 
2*1 

10 

■ 

C 

10, 91, SIS 

17,00,130 

18,41,12 

>326 

21,10.35' 

3 0 8 

Ifet Jncrc* 
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I1U W 

18G3-1873. 


Year. 


I Area tnVen up , 
for cultivation. | 


~ Tho gromi dsforthoinerca^c 

i, L xfse in tl.o price ThS sub-letting 

railway throughout the > whole ! lc g« ^ blooftho30 charged by gov- 
rutes arc, as a general rule, stud to no u ornmont . nnd in mnny cases 

' _ 1 tbo salo of tho occupancy 

right fetches large sums of 
money. On tho other hand, 
by tho serious fall in tho 
valno of agricultural pro- 
duce that has taken place 
since 1868, tlio pressnro of 

the assessment has much in- 
. 1...1 lmo no elimvil 111 


1S71-72 

1872- 73 

1873- 74 

1874- 75 
1873-7G 


Acres. 

024.374 
015,052 
000,203 
5S1.180 
584, 23S 


— tnc assessing**" 

Hus has been ftlandin northern Gnjardt, in Surat government 

Unlike much of tho ton . ^ rog J nl . ir snlT oy tenure. Sepa- 

lands nro almost entire y ^ individual holders ; tho rents .are fixed, 
rate agreements arc mad intrinsic value of the soil, and aro 

„ t, po*iV'». »?S” 0 5 ^T«"wrt r )W '<**'• °"T ir 

liable to revision «t™» 0 PJ , ,, , uU vcquiro notice. 1 ho 

special tenures, 0“ ™-l»i C K no less than twenty-two villages aro 

mrMaii is a tenure s nndci wl 1 1 Arnb ; 01vord s ftmiluf, meaning a 
held. Tho term is denved tllQ tcnuro has not been tracod. Biit, on 
partnership. The oi ‘o £ attaching to it, this form of tcnuro 

account of the peculiar advaid^ ^ ns conncctc d with tho local 

is believed to have been g villages nro shared between tho 

government. The r c™ n ” t S“, Tho lands held under 

state and the partner in vmo^V* called khudhhdsla, arc some of tlio 
the second special form o ' rn l 0 when they onjojed 

lands that the for disposing of land, brought into 

almost unchecked o\ i ^ enjoyed by them as remuncr - 

their own possession. This laua was 

b 705—29 
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tion for their services as managers 0 f villagos. It was subject only 
to n nominal quit -rent. The remaining revenue, which came into the 
hands of tho desak, was known ns pul, and supplied the funds from 
which maintenance to travellers and others was provided. 

Besides completing a more correct survey of tho district, tho ad- 
ministration of tho land has beon improved by tho settlement of tho 
claims of such holders of land as aro exempt from the full government 
demand on the ground of rendering public service/ Hereditary 
holders of scrvico lands belonged to two chief classes, district and 
village officers. Tho district ofScors wero tho district supervisor, or 
desui, and tho district accountant, or majmudar. Though since 1821 
the desdis had been allowed to remain in the recoipt of their former 
emoluments without performing any public service, government had 
never waived its right to demand service, and in 1 835 tho destvis were 
warned that a refusal to perform service would ho followed by tho im- 
mediate resumption of their service emoluments: Under these circum- 
stances, in 1869, a settlement of the desuis’ claims was made, under 
which, on payment of 18| per cent of the regular Btato demand, they 
were allowed to continue in possession freefrom tho liability to service. 

As regards the lands and allowances held by village officers on con- 
dition of service, a distinction was in 1865 drawn between such as were 
useful only to tho village community, snch ns barbers, shoe-makers, 
tanners, and villugo priests, and those who, like thn village headman 
and the watchman, were useful to tho Btate. Tho lands and allow- 
ances of the latter class wero continued to them unchanged. Tho lands 
of the former class wero freed from the burden of service, and'con- 
tinued to the holders on the payment of from twenty-four to fifty per 
cent of tho ordinary government domnnd. 


Bor fiscal and other administrative purposes tho lands under tho 
collector’s charge are distributed among eight sub-divisions, 1 three 
of which are generally entrusted to the covenanted first assistant, 
three to the covenanted second assistant, and two to thenneovenant- 
ed district deputy collector. The nncovenanted assistant, styled tho 
head-quarter, or huzur, deputy collector, is entrusted with the super- 
vision of the district treasury. These officers aro also assistant 
magistrates, and those of them who have revenue charge of portions 
of the district have, under tho presidency of tho collector, the chief 
management of tho different, administrative bodies— -local fund and 
municipal committees — within the limits of their revenue charge. 

Under the supervision of the collector and his assistant or deputy, 
the revenue charge of each fiscal division of the district is placed m 
the hands of an officer styled m&mlatd&r. Theso functionaries, who 
ore also entrnsted with magisterial powers, have yearly salaries varv- 
ing from £150 (Rs. 1,500) to £330 (Its, 8,300). One of the fiscal 
divisions, Bdrdoli, contains a subordinate division called petumdhdl 
placed under the charge of an ’Officer styled mdhdlkari, who, except 
that he has no treasmy to superintend, exercises the revenue and 

i These ore OlpM, Mtadvi, ChorSsi, Birdoli, JaMpor, Chikhli, Ealsdr, M( l Pirdi> 
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magisterial powers generally entn sted to a mdmlatddr. Tlie yearly 
salary of the mdMlkari is £90 (Es. 900). 

In revenue and police matters tlio charge of the state villages 
of the district is entrusted to 763 headmen, of whom 638 are stipend- 
iary and 125 are hereditary. Eleven of the stipendiary and six of 
the hereditary' headmen perform revenue duties only, eleven of the 
stipendiary and eight of the hereditary headmen attend to matters 
of police only, while 616 of the former and 111 of the latter are 
entrusted with both revenue and police charges. . The yearly pay of 
the headman depends on the amount of revenue derived from his 
village. It varies fi-om 6s. Gd. (Es. 3-4) to £46 4s. (R a . 462), the 
average receipts amounting to £C 11s. 8Jd. (Es. 65-10-6). Besides 
the headman there are in many villages members of his family in the 
receipt of hereditary grants from the state, 1 amounting altogether to 
a yearly sum of £177 (Rs. 1,770), of which £90 6s. (Es. 903) are met 
by grants of land, and £86 14s. (Rs. 867) are paid in cash. Of 
£5,187 0s. 3d. (Es. 51,870-2), the total yearly charge on account of 
the headmen of villages and their families, £829 2s. 10|d, (Rg, 8,291-7) 
aro met by grants of lond,and £4,857 17s. 4 \d. (Es. 43,578-11) are 
paid in cash. 

To keep the village accounts, draw up statistics, and help the head- 
man of the village, a body of stipendiary village accountants, or 
iaUtis , is supported. These men number 403 in all, or about one 
clerk for every two villages, each charge containing o n a n average 
1,245 inhabitants, and yielding a yearly sum of £555 8s. Id. 
(Rs. 5,554-0-8) of land revenue to the state. Their yearly im.ln.T inn, 
which are paid in cash, amounting on an average to £17 5 S . 9 d. 
(Rs. 172-14), vary from £12 to £24 (Es. 120 to Rs. 240), and repre- 
sent a total yearly charge to the state of £6,967 2s. (E s . 69,671). 

Under the headman and the village accountant are the village ser- 
vants with a total strength of 4,813. These mon are liable both for 

E olice and revenue duties. They are either Musalm^ns or Hindus 
elonging to th6 Bhil, Koli, Talavia, Dher, and Bkangiit castes. The 
total yearly grant for the support of this establishment amounts to 
£0,528 9s. 8 £d. (Es. 65,284-13-8), being £1 10s. 3d. (Es. 15-2) to 
each man, or a cost per village of £7 19s. 9|d. (Rs. 79-14-6). Of this 
charge £4,485 3s. l|d. (Rs. 44,851-9) are mot by grants of land, 
and £2,048 6s. 7 d, (Rs. 20,433-4-8) are paid in cash. 

Tho yearly cost of the village establishments of the district may 
be thuB summarized : — 


Ileadraon and their families 
Village accountants 
Yillngo servants 


£ B. d. 

5,187 0 3 
6,807 2 0 
0,528 9 8} 


51.870 2 0 
69,671 0 0 
65,28 i 13 8 


Total... 18,682 11 lU 1,86,825 16 8 


equal to a chargo of £22 17s. 4Jd, (Rs. 228-10-9) per village, or 8 - 34- 
porcont of tho entire land revenue of the district. 
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1 These mon, called Mho. hhdgia, or sitting sharers, ara entitled t(j R portion of tho 
pci .pushes of tlio eflicc without doing any work in return. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 

Tlio offico of judge and magistrate was created in 1800, on tho 
assumption by tho English of tho entire management of tho city and 
port of Surat and of tho town of Rriudcr. 1 As judgo, this officer 
was vested with civil, and as magistrate, with criminal and polico 
jurisdiction in and over tho city and port of Surat and tho town 
of R&nder. His jurisdiction was, from time to time, extended to tho 
territories subsequently ceded. 2 All appealable civil causes decided 
in the district or local courts of Surat wero cognizable by tho pro- 
vincial eaart of appeal established at Broach in 1805. 3 * * In tho same 
year tho criminal court of session at Surat was abolished, and its 
powers wero exercised by the provincial court of circuit at Broach. 
Tho soat of tho provincial courts of appeal and circuit was, on tho 
6th December 1810, removed from Broach to Surat/ and at the Bamo 
time the jurisdiction of those courts was extended to tho districts of 
Salsofcto, Surat, Broach, and Knira. 6 In 1818 tho office of district 
magistrate was transferred from tho district judgo to the collector/ 
But tho charge of tho polico of tho Surat city remnined with tlio 
judgo till, in 1 84G, it was transferred to tho magistrate of tho district. 7 
In 1820 tho provincial court of civil appeal at Surat was abolished, 
and tho chief civil court, or sadar diwani addlat, was transferred from 
Bombay to Surat. 8 * In the same year tho power and functions of tho 
criminal coart of circait and of appeal wero united to form a chioi 
criminal court, or sadar favjddri addlat, and stationed at Surat. In 
1828 tho chief civil and criminal courts wero again removed from Surat 
to Bombay. 0 In tho samo year courts of appeal and circuit for tho 
Gujar&t districts were established and stationed at Surat. Thcso 
courts wero abolished in 1830. 10 The post of district judgo of Branch 
was abolished in 1827, 11 and in his place an officer was appointed 
with the title of senior assistant judge, subordinate to the district 


i Sec. I., Reg. II. of 1S0O". 

* Reg. II. of 1805. 

a Reg. II. of 1805. 

* Reg III. of 1810. 

» Reg. VI. of 1812. 

« Reg. III. of 1818. 

7 Act. V. of 1840. 

t JW. V. uf 1820. 

s> Reg. VII. of 1828. 

w Reg. I. of 1830. 

U Reg. XXVII, -of 1827, 
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judge of Surat. Ia the year 18G9 tlio office of sonior assistant judge 
of Broach. was also abolished, and the district of Broach included "in 
the local jurisdiction of the judge of Surat. 

Civil Justice. — Of the strength of the staff appointed, to decide civil 
cases in the Surat district no details are available earlier than the year 
1849. In that year the district was furnished with eight judges, — a 
district judge, _ an assistant judge, a principal scalar amin, a scalar 
ainin, a subordinate judge, or munsif stationed at Surat, and three 
subordinate judges, or munsifs, stationedrespectively atOlpfid, Balsar, 
and Bdrdoli. The total number of suits disposed of in 1S49 was 3,836 
against 4,035 in 1850, in which year the strength and description of 
the staff remained the same as detailed above. Ten years later, in 
1860, the only noticeable change in the constitution of the staff was 
the substitution of a munsif for the sadar amin at Surat. In 
1800, 5,078 cases in all were decided. In 1870" the number of 
courts was reduced to five. The judge, the assistant judge, and tho 
first class subordinate judge were stationed at Surat, a second class 
subordinate judge at Olpad, and a second class subordinate judgo 
at Balsar. The number of cases decided in 1870 was 5,723. In 
1 874 the court at 01p.id was transferred to Surat, and the cases de- 
cided numbered 6,623. In September 1875 a new court, under tho 
chargo-of a second class subordinate judge, was opened at Olpfid. 
Besides these six, a small cause court was opened at Surat in 
1869. At present (September 1875) there are seven courts in all. 
Two of these, with a jurisdiction extending over the whole distriot, 
are the courts of the district judge and the assistant judge respect- 
ively. Four, with an average jurisdiction extending over an area 
of 417 square miles and including a population of 151,772 souls, are 
courts of subordinate judges. The remaining court is a Bmall cause 
court, situated at Surat. Of the four courts of subordinate judges, 
that of tho first class subordinate judge at Surat has an ordinary 
jurisdiction over tlio city and suburbs of Surat, the town of Bander, 
and a few villages of tho Chorasi sub-division. This officer has 
also a special jurisdiction over the whole district in respect of suits 
exceeding £500 (Rs. 5,000). The jurisdiction of the second class 
subordinate judge at Surat extends over tho Nanpura ward of 
tho city oE Surat, seventy-six villages in the Chordsi sub-division, 
and the Baidoli sub-division ; that of tho second class subor- 
dinate judgo at Balsar extends over the Balsar, Chikhli, Jalalpor, 
and Pdrdi sub-divisions ; and that of the second class subordinate 
judgo at Olpad, over the Olpad and Hdndri sub-divisions. 

The average distanco of tho three courts at Surat from the six 
most remote villages of tho jurisdiction of the district and assistant 
judges and tho special jurisdiction of the first class subordinate judgo 
is sixty-one miles, and from the six most distant villages of the 
ordinary jurisdiction of tho last is about seventeen and a half miles ; 
tho average distanco of tho fourth court at Surat from the six most 
romote villages of tho jurisdiction of tho second class subordinate 
judgo is about thirty-five and a half ; that of tho court at Balsdr is 
twonty-fivc, and that of tho court at Olpdd is sixty miles. Tho 
number of cases decided during 1875 was 5,316. 
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It will bo noon from tlto tabular statement given below tlml the 
nvernge valito of the suits decided during the five years ending with 
1874 was £17 101s. (Us. 1 78-t), the amounts showing a dccreaso from 
£10 12s. (Its. 10U) in 1870 to £15 11s. (Its. 155*8) in 1874. 


Exclusive of suits settled by tlio small cau“o court, tho average 
number of cases decided during the five years ending with 187 4 is 
0,072, tlto number having risen from 5,728 in 1870 to 0,623 in 1871. 

Of the total numbor of cases decided during tlto fivo years ending 

with 1874, 41*01 per cent 
have, on on average, been 
given against tlio defendant 
in liie absence. Tho tiro- 
portion of cn=es decided in 
this way would seem to bo 
on tho increase, the percen- 
tage being 37*82 in 1870, 
ns compared with 42*79 in 
1874. 


l*iar. 

Trfni 
mmilrr 
Of ftllU 

rvm^t 

lYwfit* 

•tie. 

18i0 in >(■ nt 

5.729 

2.155 

37 82 

1 t »•> 

r,,ssa 

IjVOl 

S.l« 

Itwii «■ i 

5.81.1 

2,402 

4HO! 

1873 ••• ... ... 

0.SS5 

3,152 

4.V771 

Ibf I in •• 

0,0 25 

2; 83^ 

42-7» 

Tots!... 

aytst 

12.4SIJ 

41-01 


Of contested cases only 17*48 per cent have during this period of 
fivo years, on nn average, beon decided for the defendant. The pro* 
portion of aucli cases decided in favour of tho defendant would seem 
to bo on tlio decrease, tbo percentage having fallen from 2D*59 in 
1870 to 1G*83 in 1874. 

In ciglity-ono eases, or 1*22 per cent of tho wliolo number of suits 
dccidod in 1874, tho decreo Lns been executed by putting the plain* 
tiff in tlio possession of tho immovablo property which bo claimed. 
Tlio number of ensos of this kind would not scorn to vary much from 
year to year, tho total in 1870 being forty-nino, ns compared with 
ciglity-ono in 1874. In 33*73 por cent of the decisions passed in 
1874, decrees for money duo lmvo been executed by tho attachment 
or snle of property; of these, 12*27 percent linvo on average been 
by tho sale of movable, and 21*46 por cent by tho sale of immov- 
able property. As compnrcd with 1870, tho rotnms of attachments of 
movable nua immovablo property for 1874 show n rise from 411 to 
813, or nn advance of 07*81 per cent in tlio former, and from 93-4 to 
1,421, or an iucrcaso of 52*14 por cent in tho latter. 

Compnrcd with 1870, tho numbor of decrees executed by tlio arrest 
of tho dobtor has increased from ICO in 1870 to 105 in 1874, As 
information of tlio nvcmgo numbor of debtors in each civil suit is 
not available, tho proportion that tho number of dobtors committed 
to prison bears to tbo number of persons sued for debt cannot bo 
shown. It will bo soon, however, from tlio following tnblo tlmt tho 
numbor of civil prisoners 1ms protty nearly romnined constant dnring 
tho five years ending with 1874, tho total in 1874boing nincty-oight 
as compared with ninety-nine in 1870 u 
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2,526 in 1870 to 2,707 in 1874, or 1 0'72 pci- cent, tlic highest number 
being 3,327 in 1872. A considerable increase nppears to have occur- 
red in suits to recover sums of loss than £5. The numbers of suits of 
loss than £20 and £50 ha vo remained nearly constant, or have slightly 
fallen off. The average value of suits has declined from £5 11s. to 
£4 13s. 9(1., or 15 per cent. With regard to tho execution of decrees, 
the number of attachments of property has increased from 112 to 416, 
or 298 per cent, and that of sales from 21 to 51, or 142 per cent, the 
highest number of salos boing 88 in 1872. On tho other hand, the 
numbor of debtors imprisoned has fallen from 15 to 12, the highest' 
number being 41 in 1871 : — 


Statement showing tho working of tho Surat Small Cause Court, 1870-1874. 


Year. 

Total 

Talus of Sena. 

Arerngc 


Coercive Pro- 

CUSU lfcSCLD 

reruns 

of nuts 
decided. 

Under 

£5. 

Under 

Under 

£60. 

amount In 
litigation. 

per suit. 

tfornblc 
proper- 
ty At- 
tached. 

Mo\-' 
oblo 
proper- 
ty bold, 

imi»n* 

aouciL 

1870 .. 

2,628 

1.72C 

G30 

160 

£ t. d. 

5 11 0 

£ B. d. 

0 12 101 

112 

21 

15 

1871 ... 

3,284 

2,203 

839 

182 

6 13 | 

0 11 81 

272 

61 

41 

1872 .. 

3,327 

2,303 

812 

210 

5 12 31 

0 11 7j) 

383 

S3 

23 

1873 ... 

3,170 

2,233 

705 

150 

6 0 t 

0 10 21 

417 

63 

18 

1874 . 

2,707 

2,029 

639 

129 

4 13 8J 

o 10 14 

446 

61 

12 


Registration. Eegistmtion. — The amount of registration is sufficient to employ 

nine suh-regislrars, of whom five are special, and the rest, head clerks 
in sub-divisional revenue offices, belong to the ex-officio class of sub- 
registrars. Of the whole number, eight are distributed, one at each 
of the head-quarters of the chief snb-divisions of the district, and tho 
ninth is stationed at WSlod. In addition to the supervision exercised 
by the collector, who is tho district registrar, and by his assistant or 
deputy, a special scrutiny is, undor the control of the inspector gene- 
ral of registration and stamps, carried on by the inspector of registra- 
tion for Gujardt. According to the registration report for 1874-75 
the registration receipts for that year amounted to £1,082 3s. 7d. 
(Rs. 10,821-12-8), and the charges to £697 8s. 6§d. (Rs. 6,974-4-3),' 
leaving a balance of £384 15s. -id. (Rs. 8,847-8-5). Of 3,071, tho 
total number of registrations during the year 1874, CO were wills, 
one under the head of 'written authorities to adopt, other than thoso 
conferred by wills j' 143 were documents affecting movable, and 2,867 
documents affecting immovable property. Of the Inst class, in addi- 
tion to 704 miscellaneous instruments,*14 were deeds of gift, 1,228 
were deeds of sale, and 921 were mortgages. The registered value 
of tho total immovable property transferred was £182 970 (Rs 
13,29,700). v ' 

Criminal justice. Criminal Jusltce . — At present (1874) twenty-six officers share the 

AdminiBtrativa'StaEf. administration of criminal justice. ■ Of these, two are honorary first 
class native magistrates appointed by government for municipal 
cases of the city of Surat. Of tho rest, six are magistrates of the 
first class, and ^eighteen of the second and third classes. Of tho 
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former, four are covenanted European civilians, and two are natives. 

With regard to the local jurisdiction and powers of these magis- 
trates, one of them, the district magistrate, is placed in a special 
osition, invested with a general supervision over the whole of the 
istrict. There remain, therefore, five regular first class magistrates, 
with an average charge of 334 square miles and a population of 
121,417 souls. In the year 1874 the sis first class magistrates Administrative Staff, 
decided 369 original and 51 appeal criminal eases. These officers 
have, as collector, assistant collectors, and deputy collectors, revenue 
charge of the parts of the district over which they exercise magis- 
terial powers. Of subordinate magistrates there aro eighteen, with 
an average charge of 93 square miles and a population of 83,727 
Bonis. . Of these, one is a covenanted European civilian, and the rest 
ore natives. The total number of criminal cases decided in 1874 was 
2,440. Besides thoir magisterial duties, these officers exercise reve- 
nue powers as assistant collectors, m.'imlatddrs or mahfilkaris, or as 
head clerks in the offices of the different m&mlatdfirs in the district. 

Nono of the village headmen in the Surat district, of whom there 
are 763, with an avornge annual pay of £6 11s. 3Jd. (Rs. 65-10-6) 
each, has been entrusted with the powers of fining and imprisoning, 
contemplated by the Bombay Village Polico Act (VIII. of 1867). 

Prom the table of offences given below it will be seen that during Number of offences, 
the five years ending with 1874, 3,355 offences, or one offence for 1870-1874. 
every 180 of the population, were on an average committed. Of 
these, there were on an average six murders and attempts to cohimit 
murder; four culpable homicides; 37 cases of grievous hurt; 42 
cases of dacoity and robbery ; and 3,265, or 97 per cont of the 
whole, minor offences. 

I 

Police . — When they first came under British management, Snrat Police, 
and its neighbourhood wero iu a most disorderly state. Bauds of 
armed thieves committed robberies close to tlio walls of the city, and 
'sometimes even in its streets. But, before mnny years were over 
(1816), these open breaches of the penco hnd been effectually sup- 
pressed. 1 * * * * * * At tbo samo time burglaries wore still frequent, and 
cases of poisoning were believed to bo common ; assaults wero unusual, 
but drunkenness was very prevalent. In 1815 the senior jndgo of 
circuit was disposed to attribute the unfavourable stato of morals at 
Surat to tbo loss of the influence and authority of heads of castes and 
the destruction of the respect formerly shown by the lower orders 
towards the higher. Prom this sprung ‘ numberless immoralities, 
trifling vices, increasing drunkenness,’ and other irregularities which, 
though not cognizable by the legal tribunals, wero likely to lead ulti- 
mately to the perpetration of groator crimes. 8 In the rural parts of 


1 In 1800, besides tho military guard of ono company of European artillery, two 

companies of European infantry, «nd ono complotc regiment of Notivo infantry, a 

city polico force, 100 strong, nnd paid nt tho rate of Rs, G n month, \\ as placed under 

tbo management of the judge and magistrate. {Surot Papers, 134-178 ) Tho tmwal’s 

, * armed rabble* of 844 men were at the same time discharged, — Surat Papers, 448. 

8 Hamilton’s Description of Hindustan, 1, 723. 
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Snrnt tl»o mixture of territories increased the difficulty of suppressing 
crime. * Boforo a thief could be arrested, or stolon proporty recover- 
ed, bo many prefatory ceremonies and negotiations had to bo gone 
through that, boforo an effectnal search could begin, both were 
removed. 1 The two prevailing forms of crime were gang robbery and 
marino piracy. The gang robbers were an artnctl rabble enlisted by 
gardxiua wlio lind claims on the land revonues of tlio district. These 
rnflinns wore generally headed by some despernto lender renowned 
for liis cruelties and extortions, who entering tho British territory 
under pretence of collecting his mnstcr’s dues, at the snmo tiuio 
extorted doable tho sain for himself and his followers. When tho 
villagers attempted to resist their houses were plundered and tlicir 
children were carried into captivity to bo held to ransom on sorao 
futnro opportunity. 

There wore two chief seats of piracy in Snrnt, — along tho right 
bank of tho Tdpti, and southward between tho month of the Tdpti 
and Dnmnn. North of tho Tripti, and chiefly at Suwdli holo, this 
robbory was carried on under two forms : i, captains of ships ox* 
changed With tho villagers in thoso' parts their owners' cotton nnd 
other goods for tobacco, pepper, and vegetables ; ii, vessels were 
intentionally run ashore, and enptain nnd crow, tlie villagers along 
tho const, nnd tho Marimba functionaries in charge of Olpad joined 
in slinring tho plunder. To tho south of tho Tiipti tho depredations 
•were still greater. Ono favourite dovicc wns, when nenr creoks nnd 
villages, where tho enptain nnd crew had friends, on tho slightest 
plea of had weather or distress, to threw overboard hales of cotton 
nnd other goods. So general wns this pmctico tlint, though hardly 
any cotton wns grown to tho south of Surat, overy villngo between 
that city nnd Bnlslir wns commonly full of cotton which thoy 
facetiously termed ' tho cotton of tho sea.' But ‘ for drawing a harvest 
from tho sea’ otlior measures, more openly lawless than this system 
of pilfering, wore adopted. After tho crops hnd been gathered from 
their fields, tho inhabitants of somo of tho const villages, chiefly of 
Dumas and others belonging to tlio nnwfib of Sachin, putting off 
from tho shore in bands, attacked nnd captured trading vessels, divid- 
ing the booty nmong tbo different villages along tho shore. 1 

At present (1875) tlio chief obstnelo to an ofliciont police is tlio 
caso with which offenders can escape into tho Portugiicso territory 
of Daman, or into ono of tho petty states whose lands border 
tho district of Surat on tho north and oast. This difficulty is most 
felt in tho north and in tho south of tho district; In tho north bands 
of Bliils pass across tho frontier, commit a robbery and retire with 
their plunder.' So difficult is it to guard against tho attacks of rob- 
bers, of this class .that, in the villnges of tho Mdndvi, Olpfid, and 
Bdrdoli sub-divisions, a system of blackmail still prevails. In these 
parts, in eaqli villngo, the people join together to support a cortnin 
nnmboT 'of watchmen, or wasuwds, who belong tp tho’Bhil tribe. For 
tho payment of theso v>axay)at each household' contributes, accord- 
ing to its. means, by tbo gift of gram, cloth, or coin. If a robbery 

l Hamilton's Description of Hindustan, I., 717. 
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takes place the wasuwas, for whom the village contributes, are sent 'Chapter IX. 

for, and are supposed to find out the oulprit. Most of the was&wds . , .~rr 

are in league with others of their tribe beyond the frontier. Their bf^«e? oa 

confederates plan robberies within Surat limits, and the Surat 

tvasdwds, in their turn, arrange an attack on a village in one of the 1800-1876. 

neighbouring states. Again, In the south of the district, gangs of Piracy. 

robbers are constantly passing into the Surat district, and before they 

can bo captured escape back into Portuguese territory. Here the 

Surat polioe cannot follow them, and os in the Daman courts all 

evidence short of the discovery of stolen property in the possession 

of the accused, or the testimony of two eye-witnesses, fails to procure 

a conviction, the offender generally escapes unpunished. Beyond an 

occasional petty theft, the wandering tribes of the district give the 

police but little trouble. Agrarian offences are rare. Cases that do 

occur are seldom more serious than assaults arising ont of a disputed 

right of possession or damage done to a grain field. Serious crimes 

resulting from the pressure of the civil courts are almost unknown. 1 

In the year 1874 the total strength of the district, or regular police Cost of the district 
force, was 649. Of these, under the district superintendent, two were police, 
subordinate officers, 118 inferior subordinate officers, 23 mounted l8 ‘ 4 ‘ 
police, and 505 constables. The cost of maintaining this force was 
a3 follows : The one European officer — the district superintendent 
of police — received a total annual salary of £640 18s. (Rs. 6,409), the 
two subordinate officers a yearly salary of not less than £120 
(Rs. 1,200) each, and the 118 inferior subordinate officers a yearly 
’ salaiy of less than £120 (Rs. 1,200) each, or a total yearly cost of 
£3,335 8s. (Rs. 33,354). The pay of the 23 mounted and 505 foot 
police came to a total sum of £5,909 2s. (Rs. 59,091). Besides the 
pay of the officers and men there was a total annual sum of £348 1 8s. 

(Rs. 3,489) allowed for the horses and travelling expenses of the 
superior officers, £205 14s. (Rs. 2,057) annual pay and travelling 
allowance for their establishments, and £617 8s. (Rs, 6,174) a year 
for contingencies and other expenses, making a total annual cost to 
government for the district police of £11,057 8s. (Rs. 1,10,574). 

The area of the. district, according to the survey department, is 
1,669 square miles, and the population, by the census of 1872, 607,087 
souls. According to these figures the total strength of the police of 
the Surat district is one man to eveiy 2'57 square miles as compared 
with the area, and one man to every 935 souls as compared with the 
population. Thecostofmaintenanceisequalto£6 12s. 6d. (Ra. 66-4) 
per square mile, or 4 \d. (as. 2-10) per head of the population. 

Of the total strength of 649, inclusive of the superintendent, 72 Distribution of tbo 
in all— of whom 15 were officers and 57 constables— were in 1874 P° u<:0 - 
employed as guards over treasuries, lock-ups, or as escorts to prisoners 
and treasure } 441 men, of whom 83 were officers and 358 constables, 
wore engaged on other duties j and 136, of whom 23 were officers and 
113 constables, were stationed in towns and municipalities.' 


i Contributed by tbo Superintendent of Police. 
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01 tlio whole number, cxclnsivo of tho district superintendent, 
2/3 1 were provided with fire-arms and 397 with swords only, or with 
swords and batons ; 15U, of whom 07 Were oflicors and 83 constables, 
could read and write ; and P5 wore under instruction. 

With tho exception of tho superintendent of police, who was a 
Ruropean, tlio members of tbe police forco were all natives of India. 
Of tlie.se, 32 officers nnd 241 constables were Muhammadans, six . 
officers mid eight constables wore Brahmans, one officer was aRajpnt, 
GO officers and ICO constables were MnrtUM 0 , SO officers and 110 
constables wore Hindu of other castes, and ono officer was n I’arsi. 

Of 1SS, tho total number of persons accused of heinous crimes, Cl, 
or 51.V20 percent, wero convicted. In the matter of the recovery of 
stolen property, of £2,C0fl 8*. («»■ 2G,G[)f), alleged to have boon stolen, 
,i90(5 12*. (Its’. 9,000), or 3 IMG per cent of tlio wliolo amount, were 
recovered. Of the iivc districts of Gujarat, the Surat district camo 
fourth both ns regards the proportion of convictions to arrests nna tho 
proportion of tbe amount of property recovered to tho amount stolen. 

Tho principal details of the amount of crime and tho working of 
the police during tho five years ending with 1874 will ho found in tlio 
following tabular statement : — 

Statement shoring the MM!" of cn'm- nnd the worlinj oj the Police, 
18704875. 
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But little information linsbeen collected as to tlie comparativeamonnt 
of crime at different periods since tlic introduction of Britisli rule. 
Tho following is a summary of such details ns arc avnilnhlo : — 

The total number of offences committed during tho five years end- 
ing with 18 19 was 16,022, representing an annual avorngo of 3,324, 
or, on tho basis of tho census returns of 184G, one crime to every 
1 30 inhabitants of the district, Corresponding criminal returns for 
tho five years ending with 1874 showed a total of 16,775 offences, 
giving an average of 3,355 crimes per year, or, on tho basis of tho 
census returns of 1872, ono erhno to every 180 inhabitants of tho 
district. Again, a comparison of tho returns would seem to show that 
in tho matter of murders and culpable homicides a slight improve- 
ment has token place. For, while population has increased einco 
1849, tho number of crimes lias reznainod constant at six cases of 
murder and nttempt to commit murder, and at four of culpable homi- 
cido. Under tho head of robberies, including dacoities and thefts of 
cattle, tlicro is a marked falling off, the yearly averages for tho two 
periods being 390 for tho earlier (1845-49), andbut sixty for the later 
(1870-74). 

Jail . — Besides tho accommodation provided for under-trinl pri- 
soners at tho licad-qunrtors of each sub-division, there is in tlie city 
of Surat, for tlie Surat and Broach districts, ono district jail capable 
of containing 129 malo and ten fomalo prisoners. 
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CHAPTER .X. 


REVENUE AND FINANCE. 


The (jarliesfc year for which a copy of the balance sheet 1 of the 
district is available is 1827-28. Since that time many changes have 
been introduced in the system of keeping accounts. But, as far as 
possible/ tko different items have been brought under their corre- 
sponding heads of account according to the system at present in force. 
Exclusive of £41,696 (Ra. 4,16,960), the adjustment on account of 
alienated land, the total transactions that appear in the district 
balance sheet amount to receipts £475,879 (Rs.47,58,790) in 1874-75 
against £282,714 (Rs. 28,27,140) in 1827-28, arid charges £455,152 
(Rs. 46,61,520) in 1874-75 against £228,538 (Es.- 22,85,380) in 
1827-28< Exclusive of departmental miscellaneous receipts and sums 
received ™ return for services rendered, snch as the receipts of the post 
and telegraph departments, the amount of revenue raised in 1874-75 
under aV heads — imperial and provincial services, 2 local funds, and 
municipal revenues — amounted to £419,942 (Rs. 41,99,420), or, on a 
pop ula tion of 607,087, on incidence per head of 18s. lOd. As no 
census details are available for 1827-28, correspondinginformation for 
that year cannot he given. Daring the interval of forty-seven years, 
the follows changes have taken place under the chief heads of the 
district re® 3 *? 48 and charges. 


Land. Jtevemw.-ZTho receipts under fhislieaS, which includes 5S - 03 
per cent <$■ £419,942, the entire revenue of the district, have risen from 
£197,506 (Rs- 19,75,060) in 1827-28 to £247,982 (Es. 24,79,820) in 
1875 * The increase is for the most part due to the enhancement of 
the state receipts arising from the large area of land brought under 
cultivation since 1827. Another source of increase has been the addi- 
tional leyi es recovered since 1863 from all alienated lauds except the 
service lands held by certain village and distriot officers. The 
charges under this head show an advance from £31,279 (Es. 8,12,790) 


i mj, 0 -.^enues -of JtSndvi m 1827-28, n distinct territory, tiro not inclnded iatho 
balance shc^ 11)0 1 11113 r^enno of. tlio JMndvi sub-division amounted in 1874-75 
to £12,900 l® 8 - b29,'000). 

; of the de> 

i assigns 


V * 

s nu,« jtJdnction between imperial and provincial services arises ont of t 
1 system introduced in 1870, under which the Government of India 

imnoinl vnvnimra ft find nm fnr> nvnirinninl eneiB-, 
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to £34,178 (Rs. 3,41,780). This apparent increase in the cost of col- 
lecting the land-tax is due to an increase in the number, and an 
enhancement of the salaries of offioers employed in collecting the 
revenues. 

The following statement 1 contrasts the land revenue for the rears 
from 1830-31 to 1874-75 !— , 


Statement shoioing the yearly Land Revenue of the Surat District 
1830-1875. 


Year. 

Land 

revenue. 

Year. 

Land 

revenue. 

Year. 

Land 

revenue. 

Year. 

Land 

revenue. 


£ 


£ 

- 

£ 


£ 

1830-31 ... 

141,897 

1842-43 ... 

169,320 

1853-54 ... 

170,000 

1864-65 ... 

239,393 

1831-32... 

117,730 

1843-44 .. 

161,007 

1854-55 ... 

171,671 

1865-66 ... 

252,211 

1832-33 ... 

107,789 

1844-45 ... 

159,585 

1855-56 ... 

109,391 

1806 67 ... 

267,063 

2833-34 ... 

143,918 

1845-40 ... 

150,349 

1856-57 .. 

202,049 

1807-68 ... 

258i 253 

1834-35 ... 

160,845 

1846-47 ... 

162,462 

1807-58 ... 

207,377 

1868-69 . . 

231,217 

1833-30 ... 

150,940 

1847-46 ... 

162,500 

1858-59 ... 

211,426 

1869-70 .., 

238)247 

1836-37 ... 

151,580 

1848-49 ... 

141,502 

1859-GO ... 

215,798 

1870 71 ... 

236,754 

1837-38 ... 

151,882 

1849-60 ... 

151,500 

1860-61 .. 

216,248 

1871-72 ... 

233,697 

1838-39 ... 

147,888 

1850-51 ... 

165,644 

1861-62... 

224,537 

1872-73 ... 

235,114 

1839-40 ... 

151,407 

1851-62 ... 

165,644 

1862-63 ... 

236,443 

1873-74 .. 

229,741 

1840-11 ... 

153,545 

1852-53 ... 

169,350 

1863-64 ... 

240,938 

1874-75 ... 

224,173 

1841-42 ... 

156,252 








Tributes from Native States . — The receipts under this head represent 
the amount of the tribute paid by the Bdnsda state, which in 1827-28 
was not shown separately. 


Stamps . — Receipts have increased from £5,790 (Rs. 57,900) to 
£18,103 (Rs. 1,81,030) j charges have fallen from £488 (Rs. 4,880) 
to £460 (Rs. 4,600). 

Excise on Spirits and Drugs . — ■•Receipts have risen from £14,226 
(Rs, 1,42,260) to £37,371 (Rs. 3,73,710), or 162'69 per cent; charges 
have increased from. £383 (Rs. 3,830) to £565 (Rs, 5,650). The 
causes of the rise in the revenues are : i, the enhancement of the rate 
of duty j ii, the levy of a fresh tax in the shape of a shop licenco ; 
and iii, the introduction of more active competition at the auction 
sales of the right to manufacture and Bell spirits and toddy. The 
nso of country spirits 2 by the people of the district is made to 
yield a revenue to the state by limiting the number of persons who 
are allowed to sell them. The licensed vendors are of two classes : 
(1) those who, living within a radius of six miles from Surat and 
BalsSr, are bound at their own cost to prepare all their spirits at the 
government distilleries ; and (2) thermal vendors, jvho are allowed to 


1 Figures for the years between 1830-31 end 1867-63 ere taken ’from statement 
No. 11 in Hr. Bell's excise report, dated 1st October 1868. Figures for subsequent years 
ere taken from the statements 'published with Government Resolutions No. 6082, 
dated 27th October 187S, and No. 6109, dated 26th October 1876. 

* Tbolocaldrinks aro oi two kinds — spirits andfermentod liquor. The nativo spirits 
drunk in the district are ell distilled from the flower of the mahura tree (Bossia 
* lntifolia), Tho common fermented liquor iB from the juico of the wild date tree 
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manufacture llirir spirit'; ns they please. From tlio vendor of tlio 
first class n revenue is derived in two ways. lie is compelled to tako 
from the public distillery n certain quantity of liquor every day, and 
ns it passes out of tlio distillery (a) n fro of from 2s. to 2*. 0 tl. 
(Ro. I to 11s. 14 } is lo\*ird on onoli gallon, (ft) n taxis levied varying 
from £5 to £20 (Its. 50 to 200) according to tlio estimated consump- 
tion of spirits at tlio vendor's tavern. Tlio revenue obtained from 
tlio rural vendor consists of tlio amount bid byliim at o public auction 
for tlio right to innunfnettiro and sell spirits nnd toddy within tlio 
nren of a certain number of villages. The state revenue from tlio 
consumption of Europenn liquors is obtained by tbo lovy of n tax, 
varying in amount from £2 1 0*. to £5 (Rs. 25 to Us. 50) on all 
sliops licensed to sell European liquors. The intoxicating drugs, from 
the use of which an cxciso revenue is obtained, nro the different 
preparations of Indian hemp (Cnnnnbis indica) known ns bluing nnd 
ganja. 


Tlio following statement shows tho variations in the state revenue 
derived from the use of the different forum of intoxicating substances 
nt intervals during tho post forty-five years 


Statement shotting the ycnrhi lixritf Uccmtie of the Surat Dir I rict, 
1830-1875. 
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llctuoc 

teer. 

Qunnllty 

mM 

(floopnl 

mnn ol 
E0 tbs.) 

Virtu® ol the 
aUAnUtyeoiil. 

- 


c »: 


£ /. 


£ 1. 

5L a. t 

£ t. 

1850-31 ... ... 




210 8 

11, 

£91 19 



1610-41 


... 

3 

W 13 

S3 


... 

Mi 

iewsM ... .„ 



10 

87 10 • 

. St 

167. 4 

... 

731 0 


13 

17 8 

37 

02 O 

30 

056 0 



3870*71 ... ... 

12 

67 10 

26 

JflJ 10 

29 

47 3 

4 15 SO 

407 8 

1874-76 

23 

05 0 

w 

279 17 ' 

10 

231 0 

8 12 0 

733 IS 


( 0 ) Baida few T»f3 tns Irurn C5 to CS0 for «hop lltencts. • 

(6) The revetme from opium cornea under the head of customs mid not of czdso. 
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Shops for the sale of spirits and intoxicating drags aro distributed 
over tho district as follows : — 


Statement showing the distribution of Liquor-shops over Iho SuratDisIrict, 1876. 


Description of 
Shops. 

6urat 

City. 

Olp-id. 

Aland ri. 

Chants! 

IMr- 

dolL 

JaUl. 

por. 

ChtkhU, 

Balsdr. 

Fdrdi. 

Total. 

Europeanliquore 

ii 







i 


12 

Country liquor.. 

C2 

14 

63 

,. r 

33 

24 

34 

41 

30 

201 

Toddy shops 1 .. 

74 

14 

... 

23 

TT* 

, TI 


22 


133 

Intoxicating 

drugs 

17 

1 

1 

1 

4 



1 

1 

26 

Opium ... ... 

G 

1 

C 

1 

4 

... 

... 

1 

1 

19 

Total... 

170 

30 

50 

25 

41 

24 

34 

GG 

32 

481 


Transit Duties, which in 1827-28 yielded £1,548 (Rs. 15,480) and 
cost to collect £50 (Rs. 500), Lnvo since been abolished. 

Law and Justice . — Receipts have fallen from £2,283 (Rs. 22,330) 
to £804 (Rs. 8,040). Tho amount is mado up of linos levied from 
offenders. During tho same time tho charges have decreased from 
£38,276 (Rs. 3,82,760) to £16,245 (Rs. 1,62,450). This falling off is 
chiefly due to tho removal to Bombay of tho chief civil and criminal 
courts of appeal. 

Forests . — This is a now item since 1827-28. Tho receipts in 
1874-75 nmounted to £11,364 (Rs. 1,13,640), and the charges to 
£5,978 (Rs. 59,780). 

Assessed Taxes . — Tho entry under this head represents tho recovery 
of arrears of income-tax. Tho following tablo * shows tho amount 
realized from taxes levied since 1860. Owing to tho variety of their 
ratc3 and incidonco, it is difficult to make any satisfactory comparison 
of tho results of tho different taxes in force between 1860-61 and 
1872-73. : — 


Taut. 

Assessable income*, ex el mite of 
official ealnrlw. 

Amonnt realised, 
exclusive of official 


Below fS«. 

AboieiSO. 

nlarie*. 

/ncomMous— 

£ 

Its. 

£ 

■T9B 

£ 

Its. 

1860-01 

173,411 

17,34,110 

230,57 1 

23,05,740 

22,1G,320 

12,899 

1,23,990 

18G1-G2 

170, 4G0 

17,01,090 

221,032 

12,294 

1,22,940 

18G2-G3 

203,145 

20,81,450 

2,840 

28,400 


... 

• 0 » 

201,330 

20,13,300 

0,C8u 

05,850 

1864-05 



202,801 

20,28,010 

0,593 

05,930 

Licence-lax — 
1807-08 


10,03, 8S0 

224,328 

22,43,280 

5,140 

51,400 

Certificate-tax — 
1868-09 

210, G21 

21,GG,2I0 

2,914 

29,140 

Income-tax — 

I860 



421,143 

42,41,430 

5,307 

2,074 

63,070 

1800-70 



421, H3 

42,41,430 

. 20,740 

1870-71 



304,100 

30,41,060 

9,100 

■HW1 

1871-72 


... 



2,909 

29,090 

22,740 

1872-73 


... 

... 

... 

2,274 


1 Country spirits and toddy aro in many eases sold by the samo shop-keeper. 

* This table ia prepared from tho collector's return No. 063, doted 29th March I87J> 
and from tho annual returns for 1671-72 and 1872-73, 
n 705—31 
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Finance. 
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Balt. 


hi flitary. 


Transfers. 


Allowances and Assignments . — The decrease in charges is chiefly 
due to the settlement ol cadi alienations. 

Customs . — The revenue under this head consists of the sale proceeds 
of opium and the amount of the bid for the right to sell the drag. 

Salt . — Collections on account both of sea customs and of salt are 
credited under this head. The entry, £28,700 (Rs. 2,87,000), includes 
£27,760 (Rs. 2,77,000) on account of sea customs for 1827-28. In 
spite of the faffing oS in the revenue from sea customs, the returns 
lor 1874-75 show a large increase under this head. This increase is 
due to the revenue derived from salt. 1 The additional charges bto 
likewise due to the increased establishment of the salt department. 
Under the existing arrangements part of the salt consumed in the 
district is brought from the central salt work at KMraghora (sixty- 
five miles west of AlimeddMd) by rail to Surat, 

Military . — The decrease in charges is due to the small number of 
troops now stationed at Surat. 

Registration and Education are new beads. The increase in police 
charges is due to the re-organization of the department. 

Transfers . — Receipts have risen from £24,181 (Rs. 2,41,810) in 
1827-28 to £96,865 (Rs. 9,68,650) in 1874-76, and charges from 
£11,994 (Rs. 1,19,940) in 1827-28 to £300,751 (Rs. 30,07,510) in 
1 874-75. The increased receipts under this head of account .aro due 
chiefly— (i) to the receipts on account of local funds, and (ii) to the 
remittances received from other treasuries, and the amount held as 
deposits on account of savings banks. The increased charges are 
due chiefly — (i) to a large surplus balance remitted to other treasuries, 
and (ii) to the expenditure on account of local funds.® 

The following statement shows, in tabular form, the contrasted 
details of the balance sheets of the years 1827-28 and 1874-75, 
The figures shown in black type on both sides of the balance sheet 
for 1874-75 are book adjustments. On the receipt side the total, 
£41,696 10s. G<2. (Rs, 4,16,965-4), represents the additional revenue 
the district would yield had none of its lands been granted away by the 
state. On the debit side the figures, £8,800 19s. 6 d. (Rs. 88,068-12), 
entered under the head of ' Land Revenue,’ represent the rental 
of the lands granted to patels (except such as are engaged solely 
on police duties) and to village watchmen ; the entry, £32,497 
2s. 7ti. (Rs. 3,24,971-4-8) under the head 'Allowances and Assign- 
ments,’ represents the, rental of the lands granted to district 
hereditary officers, gardsias, and other non-service claimants: the 
entry, £392 8s. 5d. (Rs. 3,924-3-4) under the head ‘Police,’ repre- 
sents the rental of the lands granted to patels employed solely on 


i Ab the salt imported from Snrot into other districts is paid for at Surat, the enm 
realized is no guide to the valuo of the salt consumed in the district. 

* The itom of local funds -which appear in tho balance sheet under the head of 
• Transfer 1 is msde np of tho proceeds of the additional cess of one-sixteenth on the land 
assessment, together -with certain miscellaneous receipts levied for objects of nublm 
improvement and education under the provisions of Act 111. of 1809. The receipts and 
charges of the different municipalities do not appear in the district balance sheet. 
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police duties. Cnsli allowances are, on tlio other hand, treated as Ch apter X. 
actual charges and debited to the different heads of account according Revenue and 

to tlio nature of tho grant. Thus, grants of cash to pa teh (except Finance, 

such ns nro engaged solely on police duties) and village watchmen . B v oct 

aro included in £34,178 4s. Oil. (Rs. S, 41, 782-4), the total of land 1828 - 1876 . ’ 

revenuo charges ; grants of cash to non-sorvico claimants are 
included in £27,770 os. Id. (11s. 2,77,702-8-8), tho total of allowance 
and assignment charges ; and grants of cash to patch employed 
solely on polico duties nro included in £8,323 Is. 3d. (Bs. 83,230-10), 
tho total of polico charges : — 
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Chapter X. 


Oomyarativt Statement in Pounds Sterling of the Bcilante 


Revenue and 
Finance. 

Balance sheet, 
1828 - 1875 . 


ClanoIBmlcc. 


Biciins. 

Ko. 

Head of Account. 

1827*28. 

1874*7$, 


JnptrM ScreUts. 



£ 1. rf- 

£ l. A 

(A) Enperrtedby 
tio Collector '.* 

* 

1 

2 

3 

4 

r» 

a 

1 

s 

0 

30 

Tributes and Contributions from Native 

States 

Stamps 

Excise on Spirit* and Drags** .. •• 

Transit Doties and Mtoctllancons Cesres •• 

Asjec-Bol Taxes 

Miscellaneous .. 

Interest oi] Advances and Loans and Instal- 
ments on arrears of Itc\ cnoo, . . , . 

197,506 16 9 

9,790*11 0 
14 *20 3 8 
1,640 10 7 
Sfitt 4 8 

301*13 8 

71 3 7 

217,981 10 1 
41696 10 6 

735 3 0 
18.103 13 11 
37,371 12 11 

goi’n 7 
11,364 14 10 

8 16 10 
981 16 6 

361 0 7 



Total .. 

221,741 311 

317,001 14 3 
4im 10 6 

(D), Administered 
by Department- 
al Heads •• 

» 

It 

12 

19 

14 

IB 

10 

17 

Salt 

mWioWorla 

Military 

Hint « .. 

Fost 

411 8 6 
28,700 5 0 
2,812 16 7 
4,100 0 0 

020*12 ID 

1,051 0 0 
rapre 16 o 
679 7 10 
1,484 3 0 
*8 13 2 
4,270 16 4 
290 12 0 



Total .. 

36,765 3 11 

99,229 10 0 

J*rOiinP«l Sen lees. 

38 

30 

20 

21 

as 

33 

21 

25 

Ibgtftratlon •* 44 *. .. .. 

Medical Services .. 

Mb «. .. *. ( i 

Sato of Books .. .* • 

Miscellaneous 

*27* 8 0 

8 IB 0 
1,070 1 10 
877 0 10 
204 3 9 

0 IB 10 
971 12 2 

8 11 10 

68 0 3 



Total .. 

27 3 0 

3,210 18 6 



Totaijot Imperial and rrovtuclalgcrrlces.. 

258,933 0 10 

370,614 0 0 

41*696 10 6 

Transfers and \ 

Items of Ac- < 
count •• 1 

26 

27 

2S 

20 

Deposits and Be- payments of Advances and 

Loans 

Remittance of Cash Balance 

Receipts maid of Pension Fnnds .. •* 

Local.Fnnds « •• «. „ ,, 

i . , 

2,070 O 0 
19,881 15 11 
2,107 12 2 
423 1 8 

29,238 10 9 
43^60 2 0 
. 253 13 10 
23.516 16 0 

' * 

„ 


21,181 0 9 

06,365 4 1 

- 



282,714 10 7 

«W9 13 10 

41656 10 6 



Grand Total .. 

232,714 19 7 

617,676 4 4 
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No. 


Land Hctcnaa 


Stamps .. .. 

Excise on Spirits and Drugs •• 
Transit Duties and Miscellaneous Ccssm 

rand Justtaa - { CiTmlaal' 
rorest .. .. .. 

Political Agency .. 

Allow anew and Assignments 


Pcuelon toOmernment Servants .. .. .. 

Ecclesiastical 

Profit and Loss .. •• .. .. «• 

Administration (Tlcvcnuo Commissioner, 17. D, 

Wa Eatabllshmint) 

Minor Departments (Inspector of Cotton ami Agricul- 
ture) 

Miscellaneous 


Charges. 


Head of Account* 


and 


Cnfltoms .. 
Salt 

I'ublle Works 
Military, , 
Mint 
Marino 
Vmi 

Tdegrnpb , 


Total 


Registration 
Education 
Police ,. 


Medical Services •• 

Jails 

Fubllo Works— Provincial , , 
Contributions to Local Tuna 
Cemdoruxi, Office Ifontx, Ao... 

Printing 

Miscellaneous 


Total 


Total of Imperial and Provincial Services. 


Deposits Relumed, and Advances and Loans mndo 

Remittance of Cash Balance.. * 

Interest on Oovomment Securities., *• •• 

Local rands 


1837-2?. 

1874-76. 

£ *. d. 

31470 10 3 

493 17 7 
383 12 0 
CO 12 0 

37400 0 10 
280 0 6 

life 14 0 
81,083 19 9 

S61 7 D 
3,323 A 7 
111 & 0 

2,721 0 a 

£ f. d. 
34,17? 4 0 
8306 IS 6 
400 0 3 
505 17 4 

8,335 10 0 
1059 B 0 
6,978 U 6 
1.15 10 O 
27.770 6 1 
82.497 2 7 

4,819 19 6 

700 6 2 

083 9 4 

820 8 1 
113 1C O 

128,101 2 8 

00,510 10 7 
41,304 2 1 

352 3 0 
311 S 1 
4.044 3 0 

7O410 1S 0 

775 6 0 
3,482 10 5 
905 8 0 

215 10 7 
5,100 0 3 
14,650 7 0 
1&S24 10 0 
170 0 O 

5 10 O 
3,131 3 1 
1,052 13 O 

80,700 13 0 

40^751 2 5 

*3,018 0 8 

3,075 0 $ 
03110 V 

"210 0 0 

1,400 16 6 

011 13 10 
6,221 17 4 
8,323 1 3 

392 8 S 

4,638 10 O 
3,308 10 3 
69 11 5 
B63 11 0 
173 9 2 
13 10 7 
527 13 9 

7,733 5 1 

23,132 16 O 
892 8 5 

510,613 0 0 

164,100 8 0 

2,815 0 0 
7,780 4 3 
, . 243 15 0 

1,260 0 0 

I __ 

31,922 0 8 
239,008 16 8 
7,035 S 3 
22,955 7 6 

11, Mi 19 S 

600,751 13 10 

223438 « « 

<Ji,IK 1 10 
41.696 1(1 6 

«... 

490,81311 4 


Chapter X 

Revenue and 
Finance. 

Balance .licet, 
1828-1675. 
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Reyexbe other than Imperial 

local Funds : — Tlio district local funds, wliicli since 1863 have been 
collected ' for tbo promotion of rural education and for tho supply 
of roads, water, drains, rest-houses, dispensaries, and other useful 
objects affecting tho everyday comfort and convonionco of tho 
rate-pavers/ 1 amounted in tho year 1874-75 to a total sum of 
£22,40 i (Rs. 2,24,610), and tho expenditure to £20, 251(Rs‘. 2,02,510). 
This rovonuo is drawn from threo sources, a special cess of ^ in 
addition to tho ordinary land-tax, tho proceeds of cortain subordinate 
local funds and Bomo miscellaneous itemB of revenue. Tho special 
landcoss, of which two-thirds nro sot apart as a road fund and tho 
remnindor applied to tho promotion of education, yielded in 1874-75 
a rovonno of £16,484 (Rs. 1,64,840). Subordinate local funds, in- 
cluding a ferry fund, a toll fnnd, a cnttlo-ponnd fund, and a school 
fee fund, yielded £1,84-4 (Rs. 18,410). Government and private sub- 
scriptions amounted to £1,056 (Rs. 19,500), and miscellaneous receipts, 
including certain items of land rovonuo, to £2,177 (Rs. 21,770), or 
a total sum of £22,461 (Rs. 2,24,G10). This rovonuo is administered 
by committees composed partly of official and partly of private mcm- 
bors. These boards are of two classes, sub-divisional and district. 
Tho former, of which there is ono for each fiscal Bub- division, is, 
under tbo presidency of tho assistant or deputy collector, composed 
of tho chief local rovonuo officer of tho Bub-division mamhldar, an 
officor of tbo public works department, or, in educational matters, 
tho deputy educational inspector, as official members. Tho non-official 
members arc ono proprietor of an alionntcd villago and threo holdors 
of land. Tho district board, under tho presidency of tho collector, 
consists of the assistant and deputy collectors and tho oxecutivo 
engineer or educational inspector as official mombors; and as private 
members ono proprietor of an alienated village and six holdors of land. 
The sub-divisional committee ascertains tho requirements oi tbo sub- 
division in tbo matters of local wenks and education, and brings them 
to the notice of tbo district committeo. At a mooting held about tbo 
first of Septembor in each year, the president lays before tho district 
committee a statement of tho estimated available receipts on account 
of local funds, together with the estimates and proposals of tho dif- 
ferent sub-divisional committees. The requirements of tho district 
are discussed, questions being settled according to tho vote of tho 
majority of tho members, tbo president in all casos having a casting 
vote. A general budget'jj^ tho district is then framed, tho portion 
relating to public works /Sk '^ despatched to tho rovonuo com- 
missioner, and that conned-teat? Vtfi education to the director of 
public instruction. 

For administrative purposes the local funds of tho district are 
divided into two main sections— those sot apart for public works and 
those feet apart for education. Tho receipts and disbursements darim? 
ihe year' 1874-75 under those two beads were as follows “ 





f 

i Government Resolution Ho. 655, dated 26th February 1374 . 
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Local Funds Bnlnncc Sheet in Founds Sterling , 1874-7J5. 


Pctjlic Works firenov. 


BMCljlts. 

Expenditure. 

of Account. 

Amount 

Ucvl of Account. 

Amount* 

Balance, April 1st, 1874. 
Tn o-tliinls of tho land 

cess 

Tolls 

Fcrics 

Cattle pounds 

Traveller)’ rest-houses... 

Contributions 

Miscellaneous 

£ s. 
3,509 12 

10.9S9 10 
14.7 0 
GG8 G 
405 18 
27 4 
762 12 
1,541 10 

I>tal)li«liment ... 

Nor works 

Repairs. 

Medical charges ... 

Miscellaneous 

Balance, March 31st, 1875. 

£ t. 

2,712 10 
4,570 O 

4, Gil IG 
721 2 
GG 12 
5,421 13 


16,112 12 


18.112 12 


EDi’CAnoTAL Brenov. 


Balance, April 1st. 1874. 

G.4.7S 14 

School charges 

0,759 14 

Onc«third of the lnnd cesq 

5,491 14 

Scholarship 

211 12 

School fee fund 

53G 14 

School-houses, new 

9G0 4 

Contribution (Govern- 


Ditto repairs .. 

12.7 IG 

merit] 

0G3 14 

Miscellaneous ... 

205 12 

Ditto (Frivatc) ... 

230 18 

Balance on March 31st, 


Miscellaneous 

G32 2 

1875 

6,020 18 


14,316 1G 


14.31G IG 


According to tlio statement received from tho collector of the dis- 
trict, the following works have, sinco tlio introduction of tho systom in 
1803, been executed and repaired out of tho local funds. To open 
up communications, 314 miles of road have been made and furnished 
-with tliroo iron bridges, thirteen masonry bridges, forty-six timber 
bridges, and 359 culverts, and along a majority oE the lines trees 
have been planted. To improve tlio water-supply, 0(8 wells and 
520 tanks have oitlior been mndo or repaired. To help village 
education sixty-tlireo schools, and for tho comfort of travellers oleven 
vost-hou“C3, have been built. Besides these works, seventy-six cattle- 
pounds and four dispensaries have been constructed. 


Municipal Jhvcuncs.- 


Naim? of ilunlclpallly. 

Ihlo of 

establishment. 

Punt ... 

15lh May ISrfS. 

Jlnlnjr ... ... 

121th Oetjbcr 1835. 

.Hinder ... ... ... 

Mfch April 1803. 

Mdudvi 

2Gth February 1SGS. 
1 


-In tho year 1874-75 there were, ns shown in 
the margin, four municipa- 
lities in tho district. In 
that year tho revenues rais- 
ed by tbeso municipalities 
amounted. . • altogether to 
£23,233 (Rs. 2,32,330). Of 
this sum, £12,2’50 ’(Rs, 
1,22,500) woro recovered 
from octroi dues ; £5,0 75 


(Rs. 5G,750) from a toll-tax.and wheel-tax ; £3,111 (Rs. 31,110) from 
a«essed taxes ; and £2,197 (Rs. 21 ,970) from miscellaneous sorn cos. 
Under the provisions of tho Bombay District Municipal Act (VI. 


Chapter X. 
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1875. 


Worts carried out, 
18G3-76. 


Municipalities, 
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Cliaytcr X. of 1878), Rumt forms n city municipality; its funds, under tho 
Itovciuic and presidency' of flit* collector, being administered l»y n body of 
Finance. commissioner)!, some oflicml and others private, in tho proportion 
of nt least two of the* bitter to one of tho former. Under tho 
MnufcijrJitlcs. (.nine Act Ilitafir, Itiimlor, mill Miindvi form town municipalities nil- 
ministered by n body of rommis dorters, with tho ml led or ns presi- 
dent, and the assistant or deputy collector in charge of tho Mib-divt* 
Mon us vice-president, the rnintnisMoncr* being choien in tho pro- 
portion of nt lend two non»oflicinl to each oflicml member. 

Tho following statement gives for cneli municipality tho receipts, 
charges, nnd the incidence of tnxntion in tho year ending 31 si -March 
1875 


Municipal Palana Phrsf in PauiuU Stcrl ii’j, 1871-75. 


Ilirtms. j rirrsf'n »* 


Kim/rf 

Ifonldl^Uy'. 

1 

2 

l 

h 

l- 

l 

M 

a 

I 

a 
- \ 

* 

i 

b 

1 

** 

3 

£ 

i 

► 

/j 

K 

| 

Vi 

4 } 

? 

r 

V 

t 

it 

tv 

■h 

i 


1 

£ 

L 

* 

I 

Vl 

c 

H 


c 

l 

t 

£ 

f 

* 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

* 

t. rf. 



**n 

j.o-'a 

UJI 


2,1*3 

e,r>* 



{.If! 

l/'H 

U V* 

3 <} 


tri 

l^sc 


i«: 

IJM3 

?n 

214 


W 


Ill 

r> 

IA’-" 

3 t. 

IKnlrr 

391 

»1 

4?;, u-j 

1*2 

ia 

4T« 

3€ 

V 

74 

101 

I,CM 

3 f} 

Mir .III ... 

31 

119 

... 

« 

W 

I! 


224 

* 

... 

— 

... 

Ml 

2 V 

Trlil -. 

12 VO 



i**;|v>'! 


w 

» 

f'l W 

j.: 1 ? 

J«ti3 

... 


Cotton, Col!<m.—Al present (1875) nn establishment in connection with 

the Cotton Frauds Act (Bombay Act IX. of 18G3) for preventing the 
adulteration of cotton is, uuder tho rontrol of the collector of Smut, 
mnintnincdnt n total yearly cost of £100 (Its. 1,000). This charge is 
met from the cotton improvement fund framed under tho provisions 
of that Act. Tho establishment consists of nanli-inspector drawing a 
monthly salary of £12 (Rs. 120), nnd a peon on 18s. (Ik 9) n month. ' 
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INSTRUCTION- 

In the year 1878-74 tlioro woro two hundred and fifty-tlirco 
government schools, or, on nn average, one school for every threo inha- 
bited villages} alienated na well ns state, with an average attendance 
of 8,374 pupils (out of 12,414 on the rolls), or 2'G6 per cent of 
313,781, the entire population not exceeding twenty years of ago. 

Excluding charges for superintendence, the total oxpondituro on 
education, on account of aided as woll as of stnto and other schools, 
nmounted in 1878-74 to £14,6-14 (Rs. 1,45,440), of which £3,033 
(Hs. 30,330) wero debited to government and £11,511 (Its. 1,15,110) 
to local and other funds. 

Under the director of public instruction, and the educational in- 
spector, northern division (Gujnr/it), the education of tho district 
was in 1873-74 conducted by a locnl staff two hundred and forty 
strong. Of these, two were deputy educational inspectors, with 
general cliurgo over all the schools of tho district, drawing a total 
yearly pay of £300 (Rs. 3,000); the rest wore masters of vernacular 
schools, with yenrly salnrics ranging from £72 to £9 12s. (Rs. 720 
to Rs. 9G). Besides this local staff thcro wore seven masters and 
fhirty-fivo assistants of high and nnglo-vornnculnr schools, drawing 
an aunual salary of from £540 to £24 (Rs. 5,-100 to Rs. 240). 

Of two hundred and fifty-tlirco, tho totnl number of govornmont 
schools, in two hundred and thirty-nine Gtijardti only was (1875) 
taught, and in seven Urdu only. In four of tho rest instruction was 
given both in English and in Gujarati; and one was a high school, 
teaching English and throe classical languages (Sanskrit, Persian, 
and Latin) up to tho standard required to pass tho university entrance 
test examination. Two vrero branch schools not attached to tho 
high school, teaching up to tho third standard. 

In addition to tho stato schools thero woro in tho year 1873-74 
twouty-ono other schools. Of these sixteen were government aided 
schools, of which fifteon received, in addition to contributions from, 
private individuals and fees, grauts-in-aid from government amount- 
ing to £315 (Rs. 3,150), while ono was anindigonous school, receiv- 
ing £5 (Rs. 50) from the local cess fund. Tho remaining five were 
private inspected schools, supported solely by private contributions 
and fees and inspected by educational officers. 
b 705—82 
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reputation Mile to 
read an<l it rite. 
1878. 

Hindu*. 


'Tito following figure-,’ show tlio increased monm for 1 criming to 
Tend and write offered by Government to the people during the ln»t five 
nml twenty years. Tlnsfimt two government vemncnlnr school* were 
opened in the city r-f Surat in 182(1, nnd n third in 1827. Three years 
hiterfl 8'JO) twoinoregovernment venmcnhir firitoolt were opened—one 
nt Hiib/irnnil the other nt Motn. The first government Englirii fchool 
was opened in the eity of Surat in 1812. Hut no detailed informa- 
tion ia nvnilnble for the years hefnro ISM. Tnl850-5I there were 
M-ventoen government schools with a total number of 1,225 names cm 
the rolls, or, ns shown by tho census of 1 851, O’ 18 perccntof 251,(150, 
the total population not exceeding twenty ywtnt of age.- In 1855-51* 
the number of government school* had men to nineteen, with nn 
nvorngo attendance of 1,232 pupils (ont of 1,070 on the roll-). In 
1805-00 tlio number of schools lindrheii to ninety-three, of which sixty- 
neven were government mid twenty -six government aided mid govern- 
ment inspected private schools, with nn average attendance of *1,1 43 
pnpila (out of G,!!S7 names on the roll), or, as shown by tho 
census of 1851, 1*02 per cent of 25 1,050, tho total population not 
exceeding twenty yearn of age. Tho figures for 1 873-7-1 were, an 
allow* ii above, 253 government and twenty-one government nided and 
private inspected schools, with an nvemgo attendance of 9,001 pupils 
(out of a total number of 1 1,1 80 names on the rolls), or, on tlio basis 
of tlio census of 1872, 3*07 per cent of 313,781, tho total population 
not exceeding twenty years of age. In tlio year 1875-70 the total 
number of nil schools* in the district wns reported to bo 308, with 
15,833 names on the rolls. A comparison with the returns for 1850 
gives, therefore, for 1875 nn incrca=o in the number of schools from 
1 7 to 309 ; while, of 31 3,781, tho entire population of the district not 
exceeding twenty yenrs of age, 5*01 per cent were under instruction 
iu 1875-70, ns compared with 018 por cent in 1850-51. 

In 1 855 there were no girls’ schools, bnt in 1 805 tbero wrre in tho 
Surat district fifteen girls’ schools, with nn average attendance of 
452 (out of 837 enrolled) pupils. Eight years Infer, in 1873-74, tho 
number of schools had risen to twenty-five, and tlio average nttcud- 
nnco increased to 777 out of 1,270 on tho rolls. 

Tho census returns for 1872 givo for cacli of the chief races of tho 
district tho following information ns to tho proportion of persons nblo 
to read and write 

Of 100,250, tho total Ilindn male population not exceeding twolvo 
years, 9,020, or 9*05 por cent; of 39,415 nbovo twelve, anil not 
exceeding twenty years, 8,31 1, or 21-10 per cent ; and of 120,533 
exceeding twenty years, 2G,G37, or 21-0 1 por cent, —were nblo lo read 
and write, or were under instruction. Of 98,140, tho total Hindu 


I Of private indigenous kIiooI* no statirties an nvaitahlo. Some account of n,. 
character „f tho instruction given in pnvato echooli pill lx, found i u tlio Statistical 
Account ol Broach. 

= This number lisa liecn calculated from tho total population in 1S30-51 on iL wi. 
o! tho proportion given m the cermns report (or 18, 2. 

» Inclusive ot Ml state, aided, and inspected bdioola, an.i cxdqriic et indigenous 
school*. 
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forealo population not exceeding twelve years, 241, or 0*24 per cent; Chapter XI. 
of 88,877 abovo twelve, 'and not exceeding twenty years, 157, or 0'40 T r — 
per cent j and of 133,003 exceeding twenty years, 274, or 0*20 per instruction, 
cent, — wore ablo to read and writo, or wero under instruction. 

Of 8,956, the total Muliamrandan malo population not exceeding Muhammadans, 
twdlvo years, 1,091, or 12*18 per cent; of 3,989 abovo twelve, and not 
oxccoding twenty years, 868, or 21*75 per cent jand of 12,909 exceed- 
ing twenty years, 2,878, or 22*29 per cont, — weronblo to road and 
write, or wero under instruction. Of 8,398, the total Muhammadan 
female population not exceeding twelvo years, 121, or 1*44 por cont; 
of 4,168 above twelve, and not exceeding twenty years, 57, or 1*36 
por cont ; and of 13,787 exceeding twenty years, 101, or 0*73 per 
cent, — wero able to read and writo, or wero under instruction. 

Of ‘2,164, tlio total Parsi malo population not exceeding twelve Piraia. 
years, 1,070, or 49*44 por cont; of 798 abovo twelvo, and not exceed- 
ing twenty years, 600, or 83*45 por cent ; and of 3,010 oxcecding 
twenty years, 2,165, or 71*92 por cont, — wero ablo to read and write, 
or wore under instruction. Of 2,005, the total Pars! fcmalo popu- 
lation not exceeding twelvo years, 477, or 23*79 per cent; of 958 
abovo twelvo and not exceeding twenty years, 217, or 22*65 per 
cent ; and of 3,906 exceeding twenty years, 283, or 7*24 por cent, — 

Were ablo to road and writo, or wero under instruction. 1 


Before tbo year 18G5-66 no rotnrns, arranging the pupils accord- p»p>i» i>y meo, 

ing to race and re- 1865.1874, 


Statement showing tie number » of lie different max at 
echoot, 18CG am? 1874. 


ligion would seem 
to have boon drawn 
up. The statement 
givon in tho mar- 
gin shows that of 
tho three chief 
races of tho district, 
tho Parsis have tho 
largest proportion 
of their boys and 
girls under instruc- 
tion. Since 1865 
a considerable advance bns,it will bo soon, boon mado by the Mosal- 
mfins. Tho increase undor this head is, according to the educational 
inspector, partly duo to tho establishment of six now Urdu schools, 
and partly to the development of tho desiro for govommont educa- 
tion among the Musalmans. 


Itaeo. 


l’crcentnge 
of tho 
totnl popu- 
lation of 
there* 
ftjpccthe 

Cl«M 

1873-74- 

Vcrcentftgc 
of tho 
totiil popu- 
lation of 
tlioro* 
apoctlte 

Increased 

percentage 
of popu- 
lation. 

Hindus ... 

4,195 

0 96 

1O.3S0 

1*91 

0'93 

Muslim .Ins. 

332 

0*71 

1.0S9 

2*03 

1*37 

PArois 

1,860 

14*68 

2,717 

21*15 

6*47 

Total... 

6,337 

1*29 

14,136 

2*33 

1*04 


Of 1,270, tho total number oi girls enrolled in 1873-74 in the 
twenty-five girls’ schools, 746, or 58*74 por cont, wero Piirsis ; 489, 
or 38*51 percent, Hindus ; and 35, or 2*75 per cent, Musnlmdns. 


i Ae under tho head 1 others ' seventeen persons who wero not Persia wore (1872) 
included, these details are not quito accurate, 
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Of 13,974, the total number of pupils in government (12,638) and 
aided private ( 1 ,336) schools in the Surat district, there were in 1874-75 
3,427, or 24*52 per cent, Brahmans; 287, or 2*05 per cent, Baj- 
puts ; 153, or 1 ’09 per cent, Knyasths and Parbhus; 1,486, or 10*63 
per cent, of trading castes '(W anifis and Bhatias) ; 1,939, or 13*87 
per cent, of cultivators (Kanbis) ; 919, or 6*57 per cent, of artizana 
(goldsmiths, blacksmiths, carpenters, tailors, and others) ; 349, or 
2*49 per cent, of shop-keepers (such as oilmen, dealers in vegetables 
and betel-leaves); 856, or 6*12 per cent, of labourers (washermen, ' 
water-carriers, fishermen) ; 498, or 3*56 per cent, of low-castes (shoe- 
makers, sweepers, scavengers, and others) ; 272, or 1*94 per cent, 
miscellaneous (genealogists, grain-carriers, and others); 1,374, or 9'83 
per cent, Mnsalmans, of whom 447 were Bohoras ; 2,030, or 14*52 per 
cent, Pdrsis; and 323, or 2*31 per cent, of aboriginal and hill tribes. 
Besides, there were 61, or 0*43 per cent, Christians, of whom two 
were Europeans, one Indo-European or Eurasian, and fifty-eight 
Native converts. 

In addition to these there were in the same year, as shown below, 
367 pupils attending the inspected private schools in the district 

Pupils in Impeded Privaio 'Schooh, 1875. 


ErAh- 

mnns. 

Bflj- 

puts. 

Kdy- 
flsths 
and Par- 
bhua. 

Trading 

castes 

(Wanids, 

Bhdtlas) 

Cultiva- 

ton 

(Kan* 

bis> 

ArtizniJ 
(gold- 
smiths, ' 
black- ' 
smiths, 
carpen- 
ters, 1 
tailors) 

Shop- 

keepers 

(oilmen, 

dealers 

in 

vege- 

tables, 

and 

betel- 

leaves). 

Labour- 

ers 

(washer- 

men, 

water- 

carriers, 

fisher- 

men). 

l 

Low- 

castes 

(shoe- 

makers, 

Liters, 

Bhan- 

gite). 

Miscel- 

laneous, 

(Bhdts, 

Wan- 

jdrde). 

Mnsnl- 

mfins 

Pdr. 

sis. 

Total. 

27 

11 

17 

23 

20 

4 

2 

1 

3 | 

3 

fi j 

250 

367 


The following tabular statement, prepared from tbe returns fur- 
nished by the educational department, shows in detail the number 
of schools and pupils with their cost to government • 



Return of Government, Government Aided, and Private Inspected Schools in the Surat District in the yean 1855-00, 1805-00, 
- . * and 1873-74. 
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In conclusion, it may be useful to compare tho presont (1873-74) 
provision for teaching tho town nnd tho country population of tlio 
district. 


Chapter Xl> 
Instruction. 


In tlie city of Surat there wore in 1873-74 eighteen government Town eduction, 
schools, with an average attendance of 1,510 pupils (out of 2,087 1873-74. 

enrolled), or 1'40 per cent of the total population of tho city. Of Surat, 
these schools, one was a high school; two woro branch schools; 
one an nnglo-veraacnlar school ; nine wero vernacular schools for 
boys ; three were vernacular schools for girls ; and two were evening 
vernacular schools. Tho averago yearly cost per pnpil in the high 
school, which was established as an English school in 1842, 
was £S 13.?. 2} d. (Rs. SC-9-10), and in the rest it varied from 10s. 
to £3 (Rs. 6 to 30). Tho following table shows tho number of pupils 
who sinco 1803 have passed their university entrance tost examin- 
ation from tho Surat high school : — 


ieo3. 

18 04. 

lew. 

leotj. 

1507. 

1569. 

I960. 

mo. 

1B71. 

1672. 

1873. 

0 

10 

7 

0 ' 

10 

10 

7 

10 

10 

17 

12 


In addition to tho above, there wore in the same year (1 873-74) four- 
teen private schools, of which two wero styled English schools ; two 
second grade nnglo-vornncular schools (ono for boys nnd tho other 
for girls) ; and ten vernacular schools, of which six woro for boyB nnd 
four for girls. Tho average attendance in twelve of these schools wns 
875 out of 1,171 on tho rolls. Tho average yearly cost per pupil wns 
about £G (Rs. GO) in ono of tho English schools, and £2 (Us 20) in 
the other; whilo in tho rest it varied from 0s. to £1 Gs. (Rs. 3 to 13). 

Tho number of pupils that passed their university entrance test 
examination, with tho aid of this provision for education, wns two in 
1SG8, ono in 1871, two in 1872, nnd three in 1873. 

Tho town of Bnlsfir was (1873-7-l)pTovided with seven government Bals&r. 
schools, with an avorago attendance of 320 pupils (out of 458 on tho 
rolls), or 2'82 per cent of the total population. Of tlieso schools, ono 
was an English school ; ono a Musalmtln Urdu school ; ono an evening 
school ; and four (two for boys nnd two for girls) vomncular, or 
Gnjar/iti schools. Tho avorago yearly cost per pupil wns nbont 
£4 Gs. (Rs. 43) in tho English school, nnd in tho rest it varied from 
Gs. to £18*. (Rs. 3 to 14). 


In tho year 1873-74 there woro five government schools in Rdndor, RinJcr. 
with an averago attendance of 158 pupils (out of’ 237 on'tho rolls), or 
1‘53 per cont of tho total population of the town. Of those, ono 
wns on English school ; two (ono for boys nnd one for girls) woro ver- 
nacular schools ; ono was an evening school ; nnd ono a Musnhnfm 
Urdu school. Tho avorago cost per pupil in tho English school wns a 
little over £5 (Us. 50), and in tho rest it varied from 10a in tho 
evening school to £1 14s. (Rs. 5 to Rs. 1 7) in tlio girls' school. There, 
wns, besides, ono private indigenous school receiving an annual con- 
tribution from tho local fund? amounting to £5 (Us. 50). The averago 
p 705—33 
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nl tend mice in Ibis school was 50 pupils ont of 9G on the roll ; anti tlic 
average shave of the stale subsidy per pupil amounted in 1873-71 
to li \d. (-1 as.) Besides the government provision of schools in 
ltfliidor, four schools nto maintained at the expense of private indivi- 
duals wliero Arabic find Urdu aro tanglit. 


Exclusive of tlio towns of Surat, Bnlsur, and Rtimler, tlio district 
of Surat was in 1873-7*1 provided with 215 schools, or, on an average, 
five schools for each eighteen inhabited villages. The following state- 
ment shows the distribution of these schools by sub-divisions : — 


Statement of Yillagn School e, 1873-7*1. 


Hif tnrucmi 

NmnlifT 
of In* 
ImMtcil 
village* 

rnjnlft- 
lion m 
MJr 

Or ir«u« 
nlnnis 
for 
i lb*?. 

Niutrit or Schools 

i«s in. 

1 

UffrOO. 

1 

187.1-71. 

rnp* 

IMi 

Vernacular. 

r»p- 

1H>. 

Vernacular. 

Trip- 

liMi. 

Term* 

enfar. 

Bojr- 

Girl. 

Bop. 

airls. 

flojF. 

Olrli 

01)4.1 

M6mUI . 

CI»«»rM 

ll&rtloll 

JuMlpor 

CMklill .. . . 

IhMr . . 

TM\ ... 

Totn!.. 

IIP 

l.'H 

C3 

in 

pi 

w 

10 

PI 

*0,2*0 

i 9\i n 
j 77.WW 
70,112 

1 W.. US 

1 

1 

1 

*i 

1 

*1 

"J 

a 

*i 

X 

2 

10 

2 

1 ? 

.. 

4 

11 

*. 

«. 

fi 

1 

2 

1 

{:: 

f»< 

13 

10 

:a 

30 

2(1 

IP 

14 

2 

1 

2 

2 . 

1 

1 

*1 

773 

47f>,air. 


8 


fl 

80 

0 

2 


0 


In Surat there aro two libraries and three local newspapers. 


Donors. 

Amount. 


£ > 

lt«. 

TT. IT. tiro GArVxr5r of Haroda 

87 B 

874 

ThcBorolm Government ... 
I'rlTiito indUMunl* 

Amount rolled Bv ftutocrlptton from 

CO 0 

too 

210 0 

2,400 

tlic If all vo public 

1,000 0 

10,000 

Toni , 

1,377 P 

15.17* 


18o0. Donations ns shown 
in tlio margin, amounting 
in all to £1,377 8.<. (R s . 
18,774), gave tho institu- 
tion n good start. Tlio total 
number of books in tlio 
library is 4,240. There ore 
_ sixty-six subscribers ar- 

ranged in five classes, tlio rates of subscription being as shown in 

the margin. Tlio library 
subscribes to two Bombay 
English daily and to ten 
English and vernacular 
weekly nowspopers. Somo 
monthly papers and maga- 
zines aro also taken in. 


Torlod. 

1st 

ciw 

2nd 

Clan. 

3rd 

Cla«. 

4th 

^Claw. 

Rth 

Clt«s. 

One year 

Six months ... 
Three months. 

£ «. 

3 12 

3 0 

1 1 

£ • 

2 8 

3 10 

0 8 

£ f. 

1 4 

0 14 

0 B 

£ a. 

0 19 

0 8 

0 4 

£ t. 

0 0 

0 4 

O 2 


Tlio otlior library is known ns tlio ’ NrtMupura Native Bending 
Boom and Library, Surat/ It was established in April 1808. It 
lias at present no building of its own. -Of a total number of tlireo 
hundred books, one hundred are in English and the rest in’ vernacular 
Some of these books wore presented by the educational departmeni 
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and somo by Parsi and Hindu gentlemen of Bombay and Surat. Thero Cliaptor XL 
aro thirty-five subscribers, of whom fivo aro first class, paying a yoarly 
subscription at tho rate of £1 "4s. (Rs. 12) ; and thirty aro second 
class, paying at tho rato of 12s. (Rs. 6). Tho average annual rovc- 
nuo amounts to £32 8s. (Rs. 324). Tho reading-room subscribes to 
one English undone Gujardti daily of Bombay and to twclvo English 
and vornacular wookly nowspapors. Somo monthly magazines nro 
also taken in. 

Of tho throo local newspapers, tho Gujardt Mitrn has been in Nowspapors. 
circulation for twelve years, tho Surya Prakash for fivo yenrs, and 
tho Dcshimitra for two years. Tlioy aro all printed and published 
wookly at Surat. 

In October 1871 some of tho principal inhabitants of Surat formed Associations, 
themselves into an association called tho ' Surat Prnja Snmdj/ The 
object of this association was ‘ to watch tho intorosts and, if neces- 
sary, to represent to government tho views of tho people of tho dis- 
trict/ A managing committee was appointed j but beforo tho asso- 
ciation did any actual work, its meetings wore discontinued, and tho 
‘ Surat Praja Sarndj ’ is now said to bo ‘ in o dormant stato/ 

POST. 

For postal purposes tho Surat district forms a part of the Gnjnrnt r ° Et Offices, 
postal division, and, exclusive of tho receiving houso at Surat,, con- 18 ^°- 

tains (1875) eighteen post offices. These offices aro located at tho 
following stations : 1, Surat; 2, Riindor; 8, Bhagwildilndi ; 4, Olpnd; 

5, hlandvi; G, Knrod ; 7, Biirdoli ; 8, Wdlod ; 9, Sachin ; 1 0, Envsdri ; 

11, Jalulpor; 12,Gandovi; 13, Bilimom ; 14, Chikhli ; 15, Bnlsar; 

1G, Pdrdi; 17, Udwdm;and 18, Unman. As an experimental measure 
an additional post office has (1876) beon oponed at Bdnsda. 

Thoso stations aro supervised by tho inspector of post offices Sta ff. 
in tho Gujardt division, assisted by tho snb-inspcctor of tho Surat 
and Broach districts. The yearly salnvy of the inspector is £480 
(Rs. 4,800), rising to £600 (Rs. G,000), and of tho sub-inspector £90 
(Rs. 900). Excopt nt Surat, Knrod, Sachin, and Udwdra, tho officials 
in charge of post offices aro styled deputy post-masters, and aro 
paid yearly salaries varying from £24 (Rs. 240) to £G0 (Rs. GOO). 

Tho officials nt Karod and Sachin nro styled sub-doputy post-masters, 
tbo annual salary of tho' formor boing £12 (Rs. 1 20), and of tho latter 
£16 lGs. (Rs. 168). Tho post office nt Udwdra is in clmrgo of a 
government schoolmaster on a yoarly allowanco of £12 (Rs. 120) 
from tho postal dopartment. As the Surat city station is the dis- 
bursing office of tho district, tho officer in charge of that station is 
styled post-mnstor, and draws, a yearly salary of £180 (Rs. 1,800), 
rising to £240 (Rs. 2,400). 

At tho stations mentioned above, letters aro distributed by deli- Distribution, 
very messengers or by post-runnors. For this additional work, tho 
latter are paid a trifling gratuity. .The correspondence for surround- 
ing villages is delivered by rural messengers, who, also, bring into 
tho ntation letters posted in lottor-boxes placed at most of the 
villages. Tho rural messongors carry with thorn a stock of postago 
stamps for solo at tho villages they visit. 
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In the Surat, district there arc in all thirty-lhroo delivery messengers 
on yenrly salaries ranging from £9 12*. (Rs. 9G) to £12 (Rs. 120), 
nnd averaging £9 18s. 11 Jr?. (Rs. 99-7-8). Tho pay of tlio rural 
messengers, of whom tlioro are thirty-seven, varies from £10 10s. 
(Rs. 108) to £13 'Is. (Rs. 132) a year, nnd nvorngos £11 5«. 9<f. 
(Rs. 112-14). This stnff of mon is distributed according to require- 
ments; letters being delivered in some places daily, and in others 
only once a week. 

In tho Surat district tlioro nro threo post boats for tho convoyanco 
of (he mails between Blingirtidfindi, in tho Olp/id sub-division, nnd 
Gogo. In these boats nro also ndmitted passengers at a chnrgo of 
la. (ns. 8) per bend in tho fair season, nnd 2*. (Rs. 1) in tlio monsoon. 
Tho corresponding first class charges nro 3«. (Rs. 1-8) nnd 0s: (Rs. 3) 
respectively. Tho pnssngo generally takes from sovontcon to twenty 
hours. 

According to a statement fnmislicd by the post-master general, 
Bombay, in 1870-71, the latest year for which information is avafl- 
nblo, 415,513 paid, 205,851 unpaid, 71,533 sorvico, nnd 8,745 regis- 
tered, orin all 701,045 covers wore received ; 423,057 paid, 249,149 
unpaid, 103,322 service, nnd 7,024 registered, or in all 783,752 covers 
wero despatched. Under tho now post office manual similar details 
nro not now registered. 

In 1870-71 the receipts, oxelnsivo of tho wilo proceeds of postogo 
stamps, amounted to £1,730 4s. 5 id. (Rs. 17,302-3-0), and tho expen- 
diture to £3,450 10s. b\d. (Rs. 34,503-3-11). Tho corresponding 
ficnires for 1873-74 nro — receipts £1,481 3s. 2) J. (Rs. 14,811-9-C), and 
expenditure £3, 70S 14s. 33d. (Rs. 37,687-2-8). 

TELEGRAPH. 

Besides tlio railway telegraph offices at tho different railway 
stations in tho district, there is one government telegraph offico 
situated in the city of Surat. Tho amount of work 1 that bns of Into 
years passed through thiB offico will bo seen from tlio following 
statement : — 


Statement doming tho marling of the Surat Telegraph Office, 1801-1874. 



STATE MfSSAOrt. 

Faivm Men tors. 


Expenditure. 

Year. 

Ko. 

Vntao. 

No. 

Volao. 


1861-62... 

1861-63... 

318 ' 

£ ft 
72 1C 

' 5,212 

£ s. 

7 DO 15- 

£ a. 
863 11 

1 Information 
/ not available. 

£ «. 

185 

35 10 

4,037 

7 00 15 

826 14 

1870-71...' 

1873-74- 

67 

15 13 

1,030 

2,010 

278 7 

294 0 

i.m 5 

8S 

IS 6 

272 -4 

200 10 
- / 

519 13 


i <n,o fitmrea for 1801 nnd for 1SG4 include strata of .£56 Us. (Tts. 565-8) aita 
£87 IGi. (Us. 878), respectively, receipts from an oilno then kept open m Balsdr. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

PUBLIC HEALTH 

As regards llio medical aspects of tlio district, tho civil surgeon Cha pter XII. 
of Surat, Dr. Alley, wrote in 1873 : "The disenses most commonly Public Health, 
met with among the civil populntion of tlio town and district 
or Surnl arc fever, ague, dysentery, diarrhoea, cutaneous affections, “****“*• 
oplitlmltnin, syphilis, and scrofula. Of these, even among the people 
inhabiting the towns, who nro less exposed to malarious influences 
than many of tho inhabitants of the rand parts, intermittent fever 
and ague nro tlio most frequent, 'l’lio typo ordinarily met with nmong 
towns-peoplo is mild, occasionally complicated with liver and spleen 
enlargement, but almost invnrinbly nmennblo to tlio influence of 
quinine. Among tho country -people, notably among tlio inhabitants 
of Mandvi nud tlio Dangs, fever is far more severo in clinrnctcr, mid 
frequently productive of permanent injury to the constitution, which 
becomes, as it wore, saturated \\ ith latent malaria, read}' to spring 
tip on tlio occurrence of chill, or of any trifling ailment that tuny 
disturb tlio usual bnlnnco of health. In thpso eases enlargement of 
tlio spleen and, mora or less, Ieucocythmmia is tlio rule. Disenso 
of tho liver is less frequent than disenso of tho spleen. Itemittent 
malarious fever is comparatively rare in Surat it c elf, but is rather 
more common in tho rami parts of tho district. In tho Dang forests, 
by far tho most unhealthy locality, remittent fever of n very seven) 
and fntnl typo prevails up to tho month of March or April. Tlio 
symptoms appear to bo intense pyrexia, with great swelling of tlio 
glands in tlie neighbourhood of the jaws and throat; swelling of tlio 
fnoccs, tongno, nml soft pnlnto; congestion of tho stomach, spleen, 
and liver, with bilious vomiting, delirium, and rapid collapse. Tho 
only treatment in such ca*es that offers tlio least chance of success 
is lmtnedinlo removal from tho forest into n more healthy locnlity, 
and tho administration of largo do*es of quiuiuo atul stimulants. 

" In Surat itself syphilis is rife, for tho most port untreated or 
maltreated, and, occurring in constitutions ofteu more or less tainted 
by scrofula, and, perhaps, ul«o, by obscuro hereditary forms of tlio 
disen'o itself, it prosetits, not unfreqnontly, its md«t severo and re- 
pulsive features, destructive alike to tho health and appearance of 
the sufferers. Tho disease appears to bo equally common nmongnll 
classes of the nativo community, and, ns might bo expected, its hered- 
itary form is by no means rarely mot with, and no doubt a largo 
amount of infant mortality is duo to it, 

"Next iu order of frequency nro cutaneous diseases, prevailing, 
perhaps, more among tho iishermen and boatmen than among other 
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rh'.Ts ; though, us in nil Indian town**, the n**nal cnnsiupicncos of 
dirt, neglect, nnd crowding, show theniiolvci among idmast tlio wholo 
population. 

** The records of epidemic* are •■*> meagre Hint T nm unable In do 
nini,. than m-nlion n few of Urn mint important So far ni I liavo 
lii-en nblo lo n .certain, there nrc no menu <tf nrriring at ntiy relinbla 
data tin to tin* mortality they cnii-ed, or oven hi to the number of in. 
habitant'* affected by them. The fir t mention of epidemic cholera 
i" in ISIS. The » pidomic was extremely virulent and long continued, 
la itingnlmut four month**, mid nearly onn-fomih nf those atlnckul r.ro 
laid to lmv*t died. If wo take into consideration the probability 
that a gre't many of tlm raid to have hrn nttaeked W cbolor.v 
were oull* ring from diarrli<m,or fright,'* colic, or f nun nil tfinwcom* 
bitinl, nnd that the ><j »r* r»> a1*.o pnduldy nil ntnwip the recoveries 
from the tle .'y a, tin ti one-quarti r per cent i > ti very large mortality. 

I hem in no evidence lo «hoiv that the do . u«n appeared to have select*- 
ed one caste man' tlmn another; but it * rnvnirvu are mid to have Inru 
printed in tin* most crowded parti of the city, inch ni Gojiipma and 
Kebipith. A gnat deal **f count ry.liijnor bn*. nlwnv» bran nnmifne- 
tnredmid c-meuincd in Surat, nnd among those nddirted ( 0 drmikon- 
iic i. of whom tln-ru h a very large class, clndora, ns might bo 
expected, found many victim**. Since the year 181f> cholera lias oc- 
curred every throe or four yean*, but no epidemic lia*. liceji no fm 'oui 
as the tint. Of typhoid fever, iw nti epidemic, there is no riconl, 
lint no doubt occasional snoradie cans do occur. About twenty 
year* ngo it is stated Hint tliero were one or two epidemics of niuilf- 
pox, but since that time, owing to the increased attontinn that has 
ln.cn paid to vaccination, _ there has been no revere outbreak of that 
di-ciHO. In tlm year 1 867, 80p deaths from small-pox were reconlcd ; 
but that includes the whole district, not the town or it.i immediate 
neighbourhood alone. In tho spring of this year too, 1 S75, there was 
a small outbreak of thu disensn nt Ilnnder, but it did not contimm 
for long, nnd did not spread beyond tlio locality in which it originated. 

" The method of tbu native practitioners of the district, Wahls and 
Hakims alike, seems to be purely empirical ; they nso emetics, bleed- 
ing mid purging a good deal, nnd the actual cautery is very com- 
monly applied in cases of chronic disease. I Inch native practitioner 
1ms homo one or more nostrums to which lie nttribntcs special effi- 
cacy, mid which ho regurds ns n secret nnd valuable pnrf of his 
litock-in-tmde, not to bo divulged except to his successor in his 
practice." 

In thoycar 1874-75 there were, in tlio district of Surat, besides 
tlio civil hospital, nine dispensaries, 1 nil of which have boon estab- 
lished sinco 18G2. 

During tlio year 1874-75, 55,300 persons in all were treated in tlieso 
hospitals, of whom 038 were in-door nnd 54,362 out-door patients. 


1 Four moro iliipcmiric.'* lmvosmccbecn opened. Of these, three, maintained aoJelir 
by jmvnle individuals, arc entirely free from tlio control ot go\ eminent officer! 
’/lio fourth, at BAnsda, is supported hy the chief of that state. >* 
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With tlio exception of tlio dispensaries at Render and Olpid, all of 
tlicso institutions nro provided with Bpccinl buildings. Tlio totnl 
amount expended in checking disease in 1874-76 was £5,359 
(Rs. 53,590). Of this £4,539 (Rs. 45,390) wore paid from provincial 
revenues, £721 (Rs. 7,210) from local funds, and £99 (Rs. 090) from 
municipal revenues. 

Tlio following details of tho working of tlicso different institutions, 
arc taken from tlieir annual administration reports for 1874-75 : — 

Tho Surnt civil hospital was established in 1S23. It 1ms a build- 
ing of its own, built in 18G4 at a cost of £7,190 (Rs. 71,900), paid 
by Sir Kiiwnsji Jahangir, K.C.S.I. The patients nro mostly polico 
servants and beggars ; tho last benring a proportion of more than 
twenty-five per cent to those of settled homes. Anaemia is very 
prevalent in tho largest proportion of tho patients. It is also very 
common ntnong the polico, probnbly from their having to servo in 
malarious districts. Tho most prevalent forms of sickness were 
fever, dysentery, and lung disease. Intermittent fever lias, from 
tlio causo above mentioned, been moro frequent among the polico than 
among tho civil population. The cases of dysentery nro ascribed 
to malaria. In the hospital thirty-seven eases remained from tlio 
previous year, G37 fresh cases wero admitted, and thirty-four re- 
admitted, making a total of 70S. Of these, G37 wero discharged, 
twenty-seven remained, atul forty-four died. Out-patients numbered 
7,714. There were twonty-throo major aiul 358 minor surgical 
operations. The civil surgeon in J 874-75 reports that, in his opinion, 
tho syphilitic taint has taken so deep a hold on all classes of tlio com- 
munity that it will never ho eradicated but by stringent legislation 
on the subject of contagious diseases. 

Tho I’arnkli dispensary, situated in a public thoronghfnro in tho 
roost densely populated part of tho city of Surnt, wns opened in 
18G5. It lias a building of its own, built nt the expense of Klmr- 
sedji Fardutiji r«rakh, of llombay. Tho majority of tho patients 
belong to llm poor and indigent classes, and nro mostly residents of 
Surat. In the year 1874-75 twenty-five in-patients were treated, 
of whom twcnly-thrco were discharged and two remained. Of 
9,938 out-patients, 0.4G9 wero discharged, 375 absented themselves, 
two died, and ninety-two remained under treatment at tho close of 
tho year. The greatest number of admissions wns for fovor, in tho 
treatment of which cinchouidino wns found equally efficacious with 
quinine. Thera wore ono major and 539 minor surgical operations. 
Resides malarious fovor, tlio chief diseases tronted in 1873-74 wero 
affections of the respiratory system, of tho stomach and bowels, nud 
syphilis. 

Tho Rrtndcr dispensary wns opened in 1862. Thorois no room for 
in-patients, and but very poor accommodation for ont-pntients. Of 
out-patients, at tho close of 1873-74 thcro remained sixty-five, and 
in tho following year 5,170 .were admitted mid 199 re-admitted; 
making a total in 1874-75 of 5,443. Of tho total treated in 1874*75, 
4,287 woro discharged, 1,079 absented them'-elves, ono died, and 
seventy-six wero still under treatment. There woro 140 minor sur- 
gical operations. Resides malarious fevers, tlio chief founs ofsick- 
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iM-rcwt'r»Mli‘i'a»<-*f>ftJt«'ty( <, Jnu/'r, t toniarli, and bowel*, rheumatic 
niTi-eft'cinx, ntui cutaneous cfi-t-.t' e t. 

Th« Olpihl di»pi>n' ary ww opened in 1874. T hr>r<‘ \ti-ro no in* 
patients in lb74-75. Out-patienti nninloml fyTf'li, including 212 
re-n«itni*«itm«. (If lli<-*», were di'i-hwgMl, GP7 nbrented 

Oti)n*”lvi -t, ai» 1 •listy-thn <- n muiw<I under tnotment. TIhto were 
rixtv-fivi* minor ntrpienl r>|>,-mti'ms. 

The Stiimlvi «li*<pe«*.iry wn« opened in lefin. At flip do*!' of 
1873*74 llu re rrmaiu»<l two in-patiwil.i, thirly-*ov’i-n were admitted, 
nml torentcvn nw>dmitt‘-d, making n tol.il of tifty-six in 1871-75; of 
tin' 1 e, iifty-ono wen* di-chargi'd, one died, nml four ab-ontod thorn- 
n-lvi-i. (If (>ut-juti<*iit.t, tivi nty-nine roiii-iincd from iht-pmvioiisyinr, 
1,059 were admitted, nml 2115 wore re-admitted, making n total of 
1,918.. Of tho total number of ont-pitirnt* trialed in 187-1*75, 1,100 
wore discharged, 178 absented tlu-uiM'lvi'i.imoiliixl, nntl twenty-eight 
remained «t tin* rlo'.* of t hoyenr. Tlu-n* weir fifty-s-ix minor surgical 
operations. Ht-tiih-a nml.irinint fow rs nml skin complaint)', tho eliinf 
forms of sickness worn affections of tho eyes, lungs, stomach, and 
intestine i. 

Thn lliinloVi dispmmry was opened in 180ft. At tho cV-c of 
1870-7-1 there remained live in-patient*, nml in tho following year 
twenty-six worts admitted mid four re-admitted, tanking a total 
of thirty-five. Of these, thirty- four wore di-udiurgt-d nml one rent ni tied. 
Of out-patients nineteen remained from the previous year, 1,784 were 
admitted, and forty-seven re-admitted, making n total in 1871-75 
of 1,850. Of tho-o 1,732 were discharged, ninety-eight nbsented 
themselves, one died, and nineteen remained. Sixty minor surgical 
operations were jtorfonned in 1871-75. Amongst the ca»et treated 
in 1 873-7-1, werengne, syphilis, drop's}-, injurie-i, nml cnrhuncle, Tito 
water of tho river Mindlioln, used by tho people for all purposes, 
is complained of ns ono of tho chief enures of sickness 

Tho Victoria dispennary, situated in llie town of Kdliifwiiri near 
Kavrari, in tho .Inhtlpnr sub-division, wns opened in 1 803. In 
1874-75 thirty-two in-patients were treated. Of these, twenty-nino 
were diselmrged, one absented himself, nml two remained. Of tho 
out-patients, 1 2 1 were kept on from the previous year, 0,723 were ad- 
mitted, ond 1 40 were rc-nilniitted, making a total of G.JlOfi, Of these, 
G.484 wore discharged, 357 absented themselves, and 155 remained. 
Tho chief disease was fever. Intestinal parasites ore also said to ho 
very common. Thcro were 235 minor Bnrgicnl operations. 

Tho Cliikhli dispensary was opened in 1870. There is accommoda- 
tion for in-patients of both sexes in tho dispensary. In 1874-75 tho 
number of in-patients* wns eleven, including one re-mltnit.*ion, Of 
these, nino were discharged nml two died. Of out-patipnts, forty-two 
wore kept on from tho previous year, 3,354 wore admitted, anil 405 
word ro-adinittod, making a totnl of 3,801. Of these, 2,747 were dis- 
charged, 1,007 absented themselves, one died, and forty-six remained. 
There were 110 minor surgical operations. Of tho cases treated, 
the chief disease was ague. 
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Tho Balq'ir dispensary was opened in 1803. In 187-1-75 the in- Cha pter XII. 
patients numbered forty-five. Of these, forty- two were dischargcdand p n ^; c Health, 
three died. Out-patients numbered 0,100. The chief diseases were 
malarious fever, syphilis, dysentery, and skin diseases. There were I ™' Ar l “*l l <- n, ' u y- 
two major and 305 minor surgical ojkd ration?. 

Tlio Pnrdi dispensary was opened in 1870. Of in-patients three rinii <li.-]itn«-iry. 
wore kept on from tho previous year nud twenty-three were admitted 
in 1 87 1-75. Of these, twenty-four were discharged, one died, nucl one 
remained. Of out-patients, 131 remained from tho previons year, 

3,155 were admitted, and -132 wore re-admitted, making o total of 
8,721. Of those, 2,980 were discharged, 054 absented themselves, and 
eighty-two remnined. There were 170 minor surgical operations. 

The chief diseases were fever and nffections of tho stomach and bowels. 

In the year 1874-75 the work of vaccination was, underthe super- Vaccination, 
vision of the superintendent of vaccination for the eastern Gujarat 
circle, carried on by nine vaccinator?, with yearly salaries varying 
from £15 12*. (Its. 15G) to £28 1G*. (Os. 288). Of the operators 
eight wero distributed over the rural parts of tho district — ono for 
each sub-division. The duties of the ninth vaccinator were confined 
to tho city of Surat. Tho total number of operations performed in 
the fame year amounted to 10,474, exclusive of G87 rcvaccinations, 
as compared with 17,970 primary vaccinations in I8G9-70, when no 
reraccination was carried on. 

Tho following nhstract shows the chief points of interest connected 1573, 

with tho ago and the race of the persona vaccinated: — " “ 

Comparatirc Summary nf Vaccination Operation’ in the District «/ Sural 
duriny the years J8G9-70 ami 1874-70. 
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Tho total cost of theso operations was in 1871-75 £532 10*. Cert. 
(Rs.5,325),or about VJd. (5£ a«.) for each successful case. The entire 
charge was made tip of the following items : supervision and inspec- 
tion £270 14*. (Its. 2,707), establishment £210 (J?«. 2,400), and con- 
tingencies £9 10*. (Es. 93). Of these, the supervi-ing and inspecting 
charges were wholly met from government provincial funds. Of 
the remainder, the expense of £230 12*. (Its. 2,300) on account of 
rural vaccinators was borne by the local funds of tho different sub- 
divisions, while in Surat the municipality paid tho snm of £25 4». 

(fis, 252) for the services of the town vaccinator. 

I; 793—31 
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Tlio more common forms of cattlo diseases are: sitla, rinderpest ; 
mown an, foot-nnd-montli disease; glnuanrli, inflammation of the 
throat and chest. Somo details of tho symptoms of these different 
forms of disonso trill bo found in tho Broach Statistical Account. 

Tho total number of deaths in tho fivo years ending 1875, as 
shown in tho sanitary commissioner’s annual reports, is 78,777, or 
an averngo yearly mortality of 15,755, or, assuming the figures of tho 
census of 1872 ns a bnsis, of 2'50 per cent of tho total population. 
Of tho averngo number of deaths 10,557, or G7'01 per cent, woro 
returned ns duo to fovor; 1,570, or 1002 per cent, to bowel com- 
plaints; 280, or T83 per cent, to cholera 261, or 1‘CG per cent, to 
smnll-pox ; and 2,818, or 1 7'80 per cont, to miscollnncons diseases. 
Deaths from violonco or accidents averaged 251, or T5D per cent of 
tho averngo mortality of tho district. During tho same poriod tho 
numbor of births is returned at GG,0S6 souls, of whom 3-1,748 aro 
entered ns mnlo and 31,338 ns fomalo children, or an averngo yearly 
birth-rate of 13,217 souls; or, on tho bnsis of tho census figures, a 
birth-rate of 2'17 per cont of tho entire population of tho district. 

These figures seem to ho incorrect ; for, while tho population of tho 
district is increasing, tho returns show a birth-rnto less by 2,53S than 
the dentli-rato : that is, a difference of 0’42 per cont of tho entire 
population of tho district. Tho explanation probably is, that while 
the mortality is pretty accurately known, not nearly all of tho births 
aro recorded. 
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oipad Sub-division. — The Olpdd sub-division of the Surat dis- 
trict ia bounded on tliB north by the river Kim, on the east by the 
Wasriivi division of Baroda territory, on the south by the river Tupti, 
and on the west by the Gulf of Cambay. The total area is 326 Bquare 
miles, and the population, according to the census of 1872, consisted 
of 66,256 souls, that is, an average density of 203'23 to the square 
mile. The realisable land revenue in 1874-75 amounted to £58,825 
(Rs. 5,88,250). 

Of the total urea of 326 square miles, seven are occupied by the Area, 
lands of alienated villages. The remainder, according to the revenue 
survey returns, contains 124,635 acres, or 61*08 per cent, of occupied 
land; S,420 acres, or 4*21 per cent, of culturable waste; 59,952 acres, 
or 29*38 per cent, of unculturablo waste; and 11,016 acres, or 5*39 
por cent, occupied by reservoirs, river beds, and the sites of villages. 

From 133,055 acres, 26,877 acres have to be subtracted on account 
of alienated lands in state villages. Of the balance of 106,178 acres, 
the actual area of culturable state land, 100,444 acres, or 94*59 per 
cent, were in the year 1873-74 under cultivation. 

Except for a ridge of sand hills along the coast, the Olpad sub- Aspect, 
division forms an unbroken plain. In tbe neighbourhood of the 
sand hills, and in a few villages on the Tdpti, the fields are generally 
enclosed ; but, with these exceptions, the country is open and un- 
fenced. So very slightly is its surface raised above high-water 
mark, that the sea flows into the very heart of the sub-division, and so 
many uvetha inlets, tor tbs tidal waters, along the coast line that, over 
nearly one-half of its whole area, the salt water, soaking through, 
injures cultivation to such an extent that well irrigation is possible 
only in a few of the eastern villages. Formerly, it is said, the wells 
at Hander were sweet, and their water was used in cultivation ; but 
now it is brackish and unsnited for garden crops. Babul trees grow 
freely in the pasture lands and on the borders of ponds. But, with 
this exception, tho land is somewhat bare of trees. 

The climate is generally healthy. Cool breezes prevail during the Climate, 
hot season. The rain-fall averages thirty inches. 

With the exception of the boundary rivers — the Kim on the north, 
and the l’apti on the south — there is no stream of any importance. 

Tho ponds and reservoirs are not much used for irrigation, and or o 
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said to bo.silting up rapidly. Wolls aro few and brackish, so that 
the contomplntcd Tlipti cnnnl will bo n groat boon. 

Tbo prevalent soils, tbo black and tlio medium, or lesar, varieties, 
includo more then threo-fourtlis of tlio whole nrea of tbo sub-divi- 
sion. Tlio soil known in Olpdd ns hesar, nnliko tbo Jnlfilpor lesar, 
is moroly an inferior sort of black, known by its dingy appenrnneo 
and coarscnosH of texture. Good black soil produces Indian millet, 
cotton, and wheat; wliilo tbe inforior sorts of besar only prodneo wheat, 
and not even wheat, except nndor favourable conditions of rain-fall. 
The bettor class of lesar land is to bo found chiefly to tho west of- 
Olpiid. Block soil is also suitable for rico cultivation. But, from want 
of water, rico is grown only to a small extent. Bed soil varies from 
tho light soil, known ns morgana, of tlio sandy ridges on tho coast 
to tho villago site soil, or gnbJiiin, which, oven without manure, 
year after year yields nbundnnt crops. Soil of mnch tlio same char- 
actor ns villago sito soil is, undor tho name of h'huin hla-blta lit a, to bo 
mot with in a few villngcs on the Tlipti. Tho rcclaimablo salt lands 
of tho Olprtd sub-division, comprising 27,8'M ncres, form three main 
divisions : i, a northern group, including tlio salt marsh lands situated 
botwoon tho Kim and Sena rivers; ii, acontrnl group, botwcon the Sena 
river and tho Tone crook ; and iii, a southorn^roup, including the 
portion of the sub-division south of tho Tena creek. Of the total re- 
claimable land 20,312 acres, or moro than two-thirds of the whole, 
are at present nndor reclamation. 

Tho following statement shows the area occupied in tho state 
villages, and tho assessment imposed under rates guaranteed by 
govomment in tlio year 18G9-70: — 


Slatcmcni showing the Area occupied and tho Assessment imposed, 
1860.1870. 



Description of 

land. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied arablo 
waste. 

Total. 

1 

£ 

Acres. 

Assess* 

ment. 

Average 
rate per 
acre. 

Acre*. 

As «w- 
raent. 

Average 
into per 
acre. 

Am*. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 
rate per 
acre. 

III 



a,. 

Rs.o.1 


Bs. 

n§.n p 


Rs. 

Its B-p. 

Dry crop 

Gnrdeii .. 

Rice 

03,803 

231 

8,682 

4,77,625 

3.G10 

31,965 

5 16 
12 13 0 
9 12 2 

8,291 

81 

43 

32,776 

851 

295 

3 15 2 
10 2 1 
6 12 2 

102,187 

367 

3,621 

6,10,301 

4,491 

35,250 

* IS 10 
is a o 

oil 7 


Total. 

97.768 

5,16,130 

6 4 6 

8,420 

33,912 

4 0 6 

100,178 

6,60,042 

S 2 19 

in 

Drycrop .i 
Garden ... 

Hlce 

26,090 

U1 

650 

1,40,031 

1,031 

0,106 

0 6 10 
11 14 6 
0 8 6 


••• 

... 

28,000 

187 

650 

1,10,031 

1,031 

0,100 

* SID 
11 H S 

9 8 0 


Total 

20,877 

1.17,853 

0 8 0 


... 

... 

20,877 

1,47.858 

S 8 0 

Total. 

Dry-CWP *■ 
Garden ... 

Rice ... . 

119,933 

430 

4,233 

G, 17,656 
6,271 
41,101 

6' 2 i 
12 8 9 
9 11 1 

8,2M 

64 

42 

512,776 

861 

295 

315 2 

10 2 3 
6 12 2 

123*77 

601 

4,374 

6^0,312 

0,123 

41,440 

6 1 I 

12 3 8- 
0 11 2- 


Grand Total.. 

121,035 

GA0S8 

5 6 3 

8,420 

33,911 

10 5 

1*33,055 

S, 97,900 

6 3.11 
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Total assessment on government and alien- 

Its. a. p, 
6,07,900 12 0 

£. s. d. 
69,700 l 6 

ftted land. 

Deduct — Valuations of alienations 

1,47,858 5 0 

14,785 10 7J 

Remains realizable ... 

5,50,042 -7 0 

65,004 4 10i 

Add — Realizable cjnifc-rcnts, &c. 

40,003 2 0 

4,000 6 3 

Add — Sale of grazing farms, beds of rivers, &c. 

22,888 10 0 

2,288 17 3 

Total realizable rovetme .. 

6,21,934 3 0 

62,193 8 4J 


TIio ratos of assessment introduced in 1869-70 romain in force 
until 1898-99. 

Tho population, as given in tlie census of 1872, of 66,256 souls 
lodged in 15,746 houses, appears from the returns of 1873-74 to he 
supplied with 1,201 wells and 547 tanlcs, and to bo the owners of tho 
following stock: 5,690 ploughs, 0,100 carts, 15,937 oxen, 8,501 cows, 
15,318 buffaloes, 877 horses, 15,669 sheep and goats, and 76 asses. 

In 1869-70, the year of settlement, 18,832 distinct holdings, or 
I'hdta, were recorded, with an average area of nine acres, and a rental 
of £4 Is. 8jjd. (Rs. 40-13-9). These holdings would ropresent, if 
divided in equal parts among the agricultural population, for each 
person, an allotment of 3J£ acres, at a yearly rent of £1 14s. 11 gd. 
(Rs. 17-7-7). If distributed among tho wholo population of tho 
sub-division, the 6hore per head would amount to 2-jft acres, and tho 
incidence of the land-tax to £1 8|cZ. (Rs. 10-5-10). 

From statistics furnished by the registration department, it would 
scorn that in the year 18G7, 315J5 cores of land wore purchased at 
a total cost of £2,650 3s. (Rs. 20,501-8), or £8 7s. did. (Rs. 83-14-2) 
per acre. In the year 1874 the corresponding Sgnres show 1,723- 
acres transferred at a cost of £3,977 10s. (Rs. 39,775), or on nverngo 
value per aero of £2 6s. (Rs. 23-1-2). 

Of 100,444 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 17,740 acres, or 
17-06 per cent, wore in the year 1873-74 fallow or under grass. Of 
tho 82,704 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 
48,837 acreB, or 59 - 05 per cent, of which 15,557 were under juwdr 
(Sorghum vulgare) ; 0,416 under hijri (Holcus spicatus) ; 23,424 
under wheat, ghau .(Triticum mstivum ) ; 3,439 under rice, danger 
(Oryza sativa) ; and ono acre under lanti (Panicum sativum). Pulses 
occupied 7,776 acres, or 9 ’40 per cent, of which 3,089 were under 
tuver (Cajanus indicus), and 4,687 under miscellaneous pulses, 
comprising vmI (Doliohos lablob) ; gram, chana (Cicer urietinum) ; 
mag (Phascolus radiatus ) ; pens, waldna (Pisum sativum ) ; and guivar, 
(Dolichos fabccformis). Oil seeds occupied 3,014 acres, or 3‘64 per cent, 
of which 1,315 were under castor-oil seeds, divcla or eranda (Ricinus 
communis) ; and 1,699 under lal (Sesamum indicam). Fibres occnpied 
22,326 acres, or 26'99 per cent, of which 22,321 were under cotton, 
Icapds (Gossypium indicum), and fivo under hemp, san (Crotalarin 
juncea). Miscellaneous crops occupied 1,943 acres, or 2 - 34 percent, 
of which 393 were under tobacco, iambdhi (Nicotiana tabacum) j 
four undor sugar-cane, smili (Saceharum officinarum) j three under 
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plantain trees, Irl (Mnsn pnradisiaca) ; and 1,513 under miscellaneous 
vegetables and fruits. 

The census returns for 1872 show that of a total population of 
00,250 souls, GO, 509, or 91‘41 por cent, woro Hindus ; 4,117, or G 21 
per cent, were Mnsnlmiins ; 1,564, or 2'3G por cont, Persia ; and six 
others. From statistics specially preparod from tlio enumerators’ 
forms, tho total Hindu population would seom to consist of tlio 
following castes, which, to a great extent, also servo as a guido to 
occupation : Brahmans, 0,009 ; Brahma-kslintris, 14 ; Fnrblius, 4 ; 
W slums, 050; Sliriivnks, 40 1; Bhiitins and Luwands, 72; Kanhis, 
8.05S ; Rajputs, 2,900 ; Knchhins, 580 ; Malis, 40 ; Khatris (weavors 
of silk and cotton), 105 ; Glianohis (oil-pressors), 400 ; Chhiptis (calen- 
der-.), 2 ; Sonis (gohl and silversmiths), 301 ; Suthdrs (enrpontors), 
367 , Lulls! rs (blacksmiths), 257 ; Dnrjis (tailors) , 448 ; Knmbhars 
(putters), to 5 ; Ilajs'ims (harbors), 073 ; Dhobhis (wnshormon), GO; 
Bhnrwads and Rabnris (herdsmen and shophords), and Bhnndriris 
(ti sidy-drawers), 957 , Khiirwus (scamon), 3,422 ; Mtichhis (fishormon), 
5si , Cb das (nee-pounders), 80; Purabids and Mnrdthns, 189; 
IViighns (fowlers and hunters) and Rilwnlids (cotton tapo-mnkors), 
10t ; Kolis, 19,112; aboriginal tribes, such as Dublils, Dhondiiis, 
Blnls, and others, 7,754; Moehis, (slioo-makors), 211; Klmlpiis, 
(tanners), 307 ; despised low castes, Dlicrs and Blmngids, 4,019 ; and 
religious beggars, 235. According to tlio samo return tho occupation 
of the total population of tho sub-division is as follows : i. Porsons em- 
ployed under government or municipal or other local authorities, num- 
bering in all 1,510 souls, ii. Professional persons, 2,317. iii. Persons 
m service, or performing personal offices, 793. iv. Persons ongaged in 
agriculture and with animals — (a) cultivators, 15,446 ; [Ii] lubonrors, 
0, 109 — total 21,915. v. Persons engaged in commerce and trado, 533. 
vi. Persons employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineer- 
ing operations, and engaged in the sale of articles, manufactured or 
otherwise, prepared for consumption, 3,897. vii. Miscellaneous porsons 
not classed otherwi-e — (a) women, 12,373, and children, 21,725 — in all 
31,098 ; and (b) mi-.cellaneousporsons, 1,193 — total, 35,291. 

The total number of deaths in the five years ending with 1874-75 
wa- 9,039, or an average yearly mortality of 1,932, or, nssuming tho 
figures of the census of 1872 as a bail's, of 2'91 por cont of 00,250, 
the total population of the sub-division. Of the average number of 
deaths 1,073, or 55'5-j per cent, were returned ns duo to fever; 857, 
or 1S'47 per cent, to diarrhoea and dysentery ;45, or2 - 32 per cent, to 
small-por ; 32, or 1*05 per cent, to cholera; and 405, or 20 - 90 per 
cent, to mi -cellar. c-ou-: di-.ea=es. Deaths from accidents and violence 
averaged 2l>, or 1*08 per cent of the average mortality of the f-ub- 
divi-i'jn. During tho ‘ame period the nnmbcr of births is returned 
at 9,033 soul-:, of whom 1,58-jare entered a-i male and 4.450 a ■ female 
children, or an a ventre yearly birth-rate of 1,807, or 2'72 percent, of 
the total population of the sab-divi-ion. 1 • 
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SURAT. 

Ma'ndvi Sub-division. — Tho Miindvi sub-division, situated in Chapter XIII. 

tbo north-east of tho Surat district, is bounded on tho north and onst H , CTT. . 
by the Baroda and Rnjpipla territories, on tho south-east by the Bardoli Accounts! 
sub-division of Surat, and on tho south and west by Baroda territory. , 

I’ho total area is 280 square miles, and tho population was in 1872 Wamu-i. 
returned at 48,307 sonls, or nn averngo donsity of 1 72‘73 to tho squuro 
inilo. Tho realizable land revenuo amounted in 187-1-75 to £12,900 
(Its. 1,29,000). 

Of tho total area of 280 sqnaro miles, twenty-two nro occupied by Area, 
tho lands of alienated villages. Tho remainder contains 88,905 acres, 
or 58-80 percent, of occupied land j 34,142 acres, or 20-GC per cent, 
of culturablo wnsto ; 1,595 acres, or 0’9G per cent, of nnculturahlo 
waste ; 31,159 acres, or 18-85 per cent, occupied by forests ; and 9,421 
acres, or o‘70 per cent, occupied by villago sites, roads, tanks, and 
rivers. From tho total of 123,047 acres, G,8G3 acres lmvo to ho sub- 
tracted on account of nliennted lands in government villages. Of 
tho bnlanco of 1 10,181 acres, tho actual area of cultumblc state land, 

70,107 acres, or CO-39 per cent, wero in tho year 1S73-74 under cul- 
tivation. 

To tho west Miindvi is nn open, wcll-cultivntcd, black soil plain, Aspect, 

Sotted with rich villages ; eastwards, beyond Tadkesar, tlio level is 
broken by occasional rises and hollows ; further on the coating of 
rich loam becomes shallower, stones begin to crop up, and tho level 
plots of cultivated land nro separated from each other by lines of 
low hills, their sides covered with a scanty crop of timber. Beyond 
this, in tho extreme east and north-cast, tho lnnd changes into a dis- 
trict of hill and forest, tho population becomes scanty and unsettled, 
and, except in patches, cultivation disappears. 

Tlio climate of Miindvi — feverish in tho cold season, and oppressive Climate, 
during tlio hot wcatlior months— is tho worst in Surat. Tlio rain-fall 
is pnvtial towards tho west. But in tho cast, in tho neighbourhood 
of tho hills, it is abundant. At tho town of Miindvi tho nverngo 
rnin-fnll is 47‘GG inches. 

Besides tho Tupti, which forms its southern boundary, sevcml Water-supply, 
small streams flow through tho sub-division on their way to join tho 
Tapti. These tributaries aro of littlo importance, ns, before tho closo 
of tho hot season, they all raoro or less dry up and stagnate. Both 
as regards ponds nnd wells, tho supply of water is defective, and its 
quality bad. '• . . 

Towards tho contro of tho sub-division tho black soil of tho western Soil, 
villages gradually passes info coarso red and becomes gritty and 
poor. In tho eastern forest tracts, oxcopt o fow patches of richlow- 
• lying land, tho surfaco soil, nllhough rich in appearance, is in reality 
poor, and, nf tor one year of cropping, requires for sovernl years to 
lio fallow. Tho stnplo crops aro rice, cotton, jawdr (Sorghum 
vulgnro), and Icodra (Paspalnm scrobiculatnm) . Tlio ridges of timber- 
clad hills aro of no great hoight, nono of them being more than three 
hundred feet high. 
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1872. 


Tho following statement shows tho area occupied in tho state 
villages, and tho assessment imposed under rates guaranteed by 
government in tho year 1871-72 : — 


Statement showing the Area occupied and the Assessment imposed, 1871 - 1872 . 




Occupied. 

Unoccupied arable waste 

TotaL 

6 

a 

1 

Description 
of land. 

Acres 

As«css- 
* ment. 

Average 

nto 

per acre. 

Acres 

, Assei* 

' incut. 

Avcrago 

rate 

per acre. 

Acres 

Assess- 

ment. 

Atengo 

rate 

per acre. 

E-s( 

gsj 

gat 

Dry-crop 

Ginlon 

IUCO 

70,907 

141 

4,931 

Its. 

1,18,996 
674 
10,9 10 | 

Ha. a.p. 

1 6 0 
4 1 O 
3 7 0 

33,931 

49 

108 

B8. 

33,031 

59 

443 

lb. n.p. 

0 15 7 
18 0 

3 10 2 

110,991 

181 

6,102 

Us. 

1, 52,027 
633 
17,302 

Rs. a. p. 

18 0 

3 7 11 

3 6 0 


* Total. 

83,012 

1,30,510 

1 10 7 

91, lJ 

83£33 

* 0 15 0 

110,181 

1,70,052 

1 7 6 

h\ 

Dry-crop .. 
Garden 

Dice 

62321 

74 

PC3 

^ 10,623 
! 323 

8,381 

1 13 2 

4 6 5 

3 7 10 

••• 

-■ 


6,811 

74 

9C8 

- 

20,02.3 

313 

8,381 

1 13 9 

4 5 6 

5 7 10 


Total .. 

0,863 

11,327 

2 16 

... 

... 


6,863 

14,327 

3 1 * 

Total. 

Dry-crop .. 

Garden 

nico 

82,788 

215 

6,002 

1,29,619 

897 

20/UO 

10 1 

4 2 C 

3 7 1 

33,031 

40 

10^ 

33,031 

69 

443 

0 16 7 
18 0 

2 10 3 

116,731 

266 

0,070 

1^2,650 

9>C 

20,773 

l e 4 

3 31 0 

3 0 9 

1 

Grand Total . 

83,001 

i mu 

111 2 

34,142 

33,633 

015 0 

123,017 

184,3.0 

1 8 0 


Total assessment on government and alienated 

Re. a. p, 

£. s. d. 

land 

3,84,879 G 0 

18,437 18 9 

Deduct — Valuations of alienations 

14,327 7 0 

1,432 14 101 

Remains realizable 

1,70,031 15 0 

17,005 3 101 

Add — Realizable quit-rente, Ac 

2,355 0 0 

235 10 O 

Add — Sale of grazing farms, beds of rivers, &a. 

20,483 G 3 

2,048 6 9J 

Total realizable rovonno... 

1,92,890 5 3 

19,289 0 7} 


The rates of assessment introduced in 1871-72 remain in force 
until 1900-1901. 


Resources, 

1873-74. 


Occupancy. 


The returns for 1873-74 show that the population, ns given in the 
census of 1872, of 48,367 souls lodged in 9,867 houses, was provided 
.with 355 wells and 49 tanks, and owned the following stock : 5,477 
ploughs, 631 carts, 16,204 oxen, 14,227 cows, 5,748 buffaloes, 125 
• horses, 6,748 sheep and goats, and 17 asses.' 

! In 1871-72, the year of settlomoht,'9,560 distinct holdings, Ichdta 
: were recorded, with an average area of 8£$ acres, and a rental of 
. Jei 9s-. id. (Rs‘. 14-8-5). These holdings would represent, if divided 

- in equal parts among tho agricultural population, for each person on 
..allotment of 3f£ acres at a yearly rent of 11s, 8 Id. (Rs. 5-13-5).* If 

- distributed among tbe whole population, the share per head would 
amount to 2f| acres, and the incidence of tho land-tax to 7s 7 Z .1 
(Rs. 3-13-3). 
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From statistics furnished by tbo registration department, it would Chapter XIII- 
Boom that in tho year 18GG, acres of Innd wore purchased at a Sub-di visional 
total cost of £43 12s. (Rs. 486), or £12 7s. 4Id. (Rs. 123-11} por aero ; Accounts, 

wkilo in 1867 no land seems to have been transferred. Threo years Ma'hovt. 

later 18J1 acres of land wero in 1870 transferred at a total cost of 
£82 12s. (Rs. 826), or £4 9s. 2Jd. (Rs. 44-9-5). In 1874, 446 ,' \ acres 
wore purchased at a total cost of £119 10s. (Rs. 1,195), or 5 e. 4i d. 

(Rs. 2-10-10) por acre. 

Of 70,167 acres, tho total area of cultivated land, 14,917 acres, or Produce, 

21 ‘25 por cent, were in the year 1873-74 fallow or under grass. Of 
the 55,250 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 36,229 
acres, or 65*57 per cent, of which 10,900 ncros wero under juwdr 
(Sorghum vulgnre) j 2G2 under bdjri (Holcus spicatus) ; 7G4 under 
wheat, ghau (Triticum fflstivum) ; 12,092 undor rice, danger { Oryza 
sativa) ; and 12,211 under miscellaneous grains, such ns nagli (BIou- 
sine coracana); hodra (Paspalum scrobiculntnm) ; banti (Pnnicum 
sativum). Pulses occupied 6,G92 acres, or 12*11 per cent, of which 
2,020 acres woro under tuver (Cajanus indicus), and 4,G72 undor mi6- 
cellancouspulses,comprisingw«Z (Doliclios Inblab) j gram, e/inna (Cicer 
arietinum) ; mag (Plinsooliis rndiatus) ; peas, xnatuna (Pisum sativum) ; 
and guwar (Doliclios fnbooformis). Oil-seeds occupied 5,G15 ncros, or 
10*16 per cent, of which 5,581 acres were under enstor-oil seeds, 
divela (Rioinus communis), and 34 under tal (Sesnmnm indicum). 

Fibres occupied 8,978 ncres, or 16*24 per cont, of which 8,236 ncros 
were under cotton, kapas (Gossypium indicum), nnd 742 under hemp, 
san (Crotnlaria jnncca). Miscellaneous crops occupied 409 nores, or 
0'74 por cent, of which 37 ncres wero under siignr-cano, serdi (Snc- 
cliaram officinarum) ; 44 under tobacco, tambdku (Nicotiana tnbacuin) ; 
and 328 undor miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 

Tho census roturns for 1872 show that of a total population of Population, 
4B,3G7 souls, 44,526, or 92*05 por cont, wero Ilindus ; 3,488, or 7*19 1872 * 

por cont, wero Mnsalmdns ; nnd 353 Pars is. From statistics specially 
prepared from the enumerators’ forms, tho total Iliudit population 
would seem to consist of tho following castes, which, to a great ex- 
tent, also servo ns a guido to occupation : Brdhmana, 784 ; Wrtnins, 

633 ; Skrdvnks, 290 ; BMtids ami Luwanfis, 27 ; Knnbis, 898 ; Raj- 
puts, 677, Kdchhids, 222 ; Miilis, 87 ; Klmtris (weavers of Btlk nnd 
cotton), 150; Glifinokis (oil-pressors), 164 ; Chhipds (calenders), 43; 

Sonis (gold nnd silversmiths), 193 ; Knnsfirds (brass nnd copper- 
smiths), 6 ; Suthars (carpontors), 302 ; Luhilrs (blacksmiths), 268 ; 

Darjis (tailors), 220; Kupiblidrs (pottors), 133; Unjiims (barbers), 

138; Dhobhis (washermen), 41 ; Bhisti (water-drnwor), 1 } Bhnnvdds 
and Raharis (herdsmen nnd Bliophords), 259 ; Klidrwds (seamen), 

41 ; Mdchbis (fishermen), 42; Golds (rice-pounders),’ 43 ; BhAdbhtijds 
(grain-parchers), 4 ; Purabids and Mnrdthds, 150; IVdghris (fowlers 
and hunters), Ravnlids (cotton-tnpe-makors), 25 ; Solis, 3,610 Abori- 
ginal tribes, such ns Dublds, Dhondifts, Bhils, nnd Chodlirds, 33,572 ; 

Mochis (shoo-makors), 319 ; Khdlpds (tanners), 265; despised low 
castes, Dbors nnd Bliangids, 828; nnd religious beggars, 91. Ac- 
cording to the same return tho occupation of tho wholo population 
of the sub-division is ns follows ; i. Persons employed under govern- 
b 705-35 
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Chap ter X III. menf, or municipal, or other local authorities, numbering in all 
Sub-divisional 8 . 0T, k’ ”• Professional persons, 62. iii. Persons in service, or per- 
Accounts. forming persona] offices, 441. ir. Persons engaged in agriculture 

Ma'ndvi. nnd eoinmis— (as) cultivators, 17,377 ; (6) labourers, 6,894— total 

24,271. v. Persons engaged in commerce and trade, 08. vi. Persons 
employed in mcelinnicnl arts, manufactures, and engineering opera- 
tions, and engaged in the sale of articles, manufactured or otherwise, 
prepared for consumption, 2,717. vii. Miscellaneous persons not 
classed otherwise — (a) women 3,163, and children 16,767, in all 
19,930 ; and (i) miscellaneous persons, 353 — total 20,283. 

Pnblic health. Tlie total number of deaths in the five years ending with 1874-75 

was 8,972, or an average yearly mortality of 794, or, assuming the 
figures of the census of 1872 as a basis, of 1*64 per cent of 48,367, the 
total population of the sub-division. Of the average number of 
deaths, 611, or 76‘95 per cent, wore returned as due to fever; 68, or 
8*56 per cent, to diarrhoea and dysentery; 6, to small-pox ; 43, or 
5 - 41 per cent, to cholera ; and 43, or 5-41 per cent, to miscellaneous 
diseases. Deaths from accidents and violence averaged 23, or 2*89 
per cent of the average mortality of the sub-division. During the 
same period the number of births is returned at 3,038 souls, of whom 
1,G22 are entered as male and 1,416 as female children ; or an average 
yearly birth-rate of 608, or 1'25 per cent, of the total population of 
tho sub-division. 

Chora'si Sub-Division.— Tho Chorfisi sub-division, containing 
tho city of Surat, is, with tho exception of the town of Rdnder and 
seven villages on the right bank, bounded on tho north by the river 
Tdpti and the Gdekwdri territoiy of Waridv ; on the east by territory 
belonging to His Highness the Gdekwar ; on the south by Gdekwdri 
territoiy and tho estate of His Highness the Nawtfb of Sachin ; and 
on the west by the territory of the Sachin state. The total area is 
104 square miles, and the population, exclusive of the city of Surat, 
was in 1872 returned at 48,485 souls, or an average density of 465*72 
to tho square milo. The realizable land revenue in 1 874-75 amounted 
to £21,866 (Es. 2,18,660). 

Of tbe total area of 104 square miles, fifteen are occupied by the 
lands of alienated villages. The remainder, according to the returns 
of the revenue survey, contains 40,295 acres, or 70'25 per cent, of occu- 
pied land ; 1,269 acres, or 221 per cent, of culturoble waste; 5,374 
acres, or 9*36 per cent, of un cult arable waste; and 10,421 acres, or 
18*17 per pent, occupied by reservoirs, -river beds, and the sites of 
villages. From 41,564 acres, 13,627 acres have to.be subtracted on 
account of alienated lands in government villages. Of the balance 
of 28,037 aores, the actual area of eulturahle government land, 
25,412 acres, or 90*63 per cent, were in theyear 1873-74under culti- 
vation. 

The sub-division forms a richly wooded plain ; the fields, in parts 
where the light soil prevails, being highly cultivated and enclosed 
with hedges. • 

From November to June the climate is * agreeable*. But during 
the rainy months, from June to November, when, according to the 
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average of the past ten years, there is a fall of 3o| inches of min, the 
air is relaxing, and the climate, to Europeans at least, unhealthy. 

With the exception of the Tdpti, along whose southern hank the 
lands of this sub-division extend for upwards of eighteen males, 
there is no river of importance. The Mindholo just touches one or 
two of the southern villages, and the remaining streams, with a very 
scanty flow of fresh water, are valuable chiefly os affording an outlet 
for the rain waters in times of flood. For purposes of irrigation, tho 
water-supply of the Chords! sub-division is at present defective. 
There are no village reservoirs large enough to irrigate the lands in 
their neighbourhood, while its brackishness prevents the supply 
contained in many of the wells from being used for purposes of culti- 
vation. 


The soil is of two kinds, the blaok, kali, and tho light, gonit. 
The black is, as a general rule, of superior quality, and comes under 
tho denomination of regar. There ore four sub-divisions of tho 
brown soil, — tho ordinmy light, sandy soil, locally known as khambla 
and panaj a light soil generally close to villages, and so known 
as gabhdn, the village site soil ; a mixed alluvial soil, varying in shade 
from light brown to chocolate colour, full of humus and organic 
matter ; alluvial deposit, bbntha, in the beds of rivers. Tho reclaim- 
able salt lands of the Chor&si sub-division, comprising about 4,113 
acres, form two groups. Of these, tho more northerly, containing 
3,307 acres, lies about six miles from tho mouth of tho Mindhola 
river, and includes parts of tho village lands of Khajod and Budia. 
The second group, comprising 806 acres of tho village lands of Uber 
Talangpor and Pali, is situated about two miles to tho south-east of 
the Khajod lands. These tracts are at present under reclamation. 
From a small area of about thirty acres of salt waste in tho villago 
of Bund on the left bank of tho Tdpti, tho tidal waters were excluded 
in 1874. Tho bankment then made lias stood well, and already (March 
18/6) the land is said to be sweetening rapidly, grass and othor 
vegetation is spreading, and the highest portions aro ready for tho 
cultivation of rice and other light crops. On this land an attempt 
was in 1874 made to grow trees and aloes with the view of sweeten- 
ing the soil. But, in spite of watering during tho hot season, only 
a very few of the trees have grown. J 


The following statement, which has been adjusted so ns to includo 
the seven villages added to Chordsi in the year 1870, shows the area 
of occupied laud in tho state villages in the year 18G5-C0 and tho 
rates of assessment then introduced j • - . 
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Assessment, g 

1866. I 

Description of 

Land. 

Occupied. 

Occupied oraUo wasto. 

Total. 

Acres 

Assess 
* meat 

. Avcrago 

mto per 
acre. 

Acre 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 
rate per 
.acre. 

Acres 

As*e?j- 
* mcnt. 

1 Arm,, 
rate per 
acre. 

111 

l| 

' Diy.crop 
Garden 
, nice 

Total.. 

Dry-crop ...1 
Garden 
!ltlco 

24,651 

1,C(H 

662 

1 Is. 

1 2,40,8! 
22,241 
5,48; 

Us. a. p 

-sue 

9 13 6 11 

1 0 11 7 

1,023 

245 

1 

Rs. 

4,742 

2,618 

16 

Rs. a. p. 

410 2 
11 0 0 
11 3 3 

26,57n 

£54 

Rs. 

1 1,45,659 

1 25,053 
6,497 

Rs. A- p, 

511 0 
13 2 1 

0 14 7 

20,765 

I,68,63J 

0 5 0 

1,269 

7,476 

5 15 0 

23,037 

1,76,114 

6 4 6 

I0.O5! 

333 

58,034 
3S, 76^ 
3,112 

5 12 6 
12 6 4 

loco 



I - 

10,051 

3,143 

333 

68,034 
33,763 
3,112 j 

6 12 0 
12 6 4 

9 5 0 


Total... 

13,527 

.50,950 

7 0 3 

... 

... 

... 

13,627 

00,050 

7 6 3 


Dry-cron .. i 

J4,co c ; 

t .03,001 

5 12 0 1 

[,023 

4,742 

4 10 2 £ 

15,023 ? 

!, 03,043 

6 11 6 

u : 

Gardou 

4,80: 

01,003 

12 11 0 

245 

2,818 

11 0 0 

6,052 

63,621 

12 10 1 

Si 

lUco „ 

89* 

6,503 

0 11 2 

1 

16 

11 2 3 

887 

8,609 

9 11 3 


Grand Total, 4 

;0.» i 

3.CS.437 

C 10 7 1 

.269 

7,578 

6 15 6 4 

1,664 2 

.76,073 

0 10 3 


Eesources, 

1873-74, 


Occupancy. 


Value of land. 



Bs. a. p. 

£ s. d. 

Total assessment ongoTommont and nlienated lands , 
Deduct . — Valuations of alienations (including Sard ■ 

2,76,072 11 0 

27,607 5 4J 

An/i Tillages) 

1,02,317 4 4 

10,231 14 65 

Itemnins realizable ... ... ... ... 

1.73,755 6 8 

17,375 10 10 

Add — EcnlizaLlo onit-rents; he. 

27,781 0 0| 

2,778 3 11 

Add— Sale of grazing farms, beds of rircra, 4c. ., 

20,345 11 6 

2,034 11 51 

Total realizable roramo... 

2,21,882 11, 21 

22,188 5 4j 


The rates of assessment introduced in 1865-66 remain in force up 
to the year 1888-94. 

f 

The returns for 1873-74 show that the population, as given in the 
census of 1872, of 48,435 souls lodged in 12,223 houses, was pro- 
vided with 1,491 wells and 98 tanks, and owned the following 
stock : 8,010 ploughs, 2,388 carts, 8,414 oxen, 8,687 cows , 8,531 
buffaloes, 184 horses, 4,024 sheep and goats, and 14 asses. 

3h 1865-66, the year of settlement, 5,880 distinct holdings, or 
. Ichita, were recorded, with an average area of dfj- acres, and a rental 
' of £4 11s. (Rs. 45-8). These holdings would represent, if divided in 
. equal patts among the agricultural population, for each person, an 
' allotment of 2|g acres, at a yearly rent of £1 16s. 8d. (Rs. 18-2), If 
' distributed among 'the whole population of the Sub-division, the share 
per head would amount to 1 4 % acres, and the incidence of the land- 
tax fo 13s. lOJd. (Rs. 6-15). 

From statistics furnished by the registration department, it would 
seem that in the year 1867,'597 3 § acres of land were purchased at a 
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total cost of £8,018 12s. (Rs. 80,186), or £13 8s. 6$d. (Rs. 134-4-6) 
per acre. In the year 1874, 572~£ acres were transferred at a cost of 
£5,062 10s. (Rs. 50,625), or an average value per acre of £8 16s. 0 id. 
(Rs. 88-6-4). 


Chapter XIII. 

Sub-di visional 
Accounts. 

Cnoiu'tu. 


Of 25,412 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 5,811 acres, or Produce, 
22-86 per cent, were in the year 1874 fallow or under grass. Of ' 

the 19,601 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 
10,314 acres, or 52'61 per cent, of which 7,478 acres were under 
juivar (Sorghum vulgare) ; 1,592 under bdjri (Holcus spicatus) ; 653 
under wheat, ghau (Triticum restivum) ; and 591 under rice, dan- 
gar (Oryza sativa). Pulses occupied 2,810 acres, or 14‘33 per 
cent, of which 1,032 acres were under inner (Cajanns indicus) ; 
and 1,778 acres under miscellaneous pulses, comprising wdl 
(Dolichos lablah) ; gram, cltana (Cicor ariotinum) ; mag (Phaseolus 
radiatus) ; peas, waidna (Pisum sativum); and gtiwdr (Dolichos 
fabosformis). -Oil-seeds occnpicd 463 acres, or 2'36 per cent, of 
which 419 acres were under castor-oil seeds, divcla or cranda (Ricinus 
communis), and 44acres under ial (Sesamum indicum). Fibres occu- 
pied 5,141 acres, or 26-22 per cent, of which 5,123 acres were under 
cotton, hapas (Gossypium indicum), and 18 acres under hemp, sail 
(Crotalarin juncca). Miscellaneous crops occupied 1,245 ncres, or 6-35 
per cent, of which 182 acres were under tobacco, Imnbdhti (Nicotinnn 
tabacum) ; 76 acres under sugar-cane, sercli (Snccharum officinnrum) ; 

54 acres nnder ground-nut, Ihoyasing (Arachis hypogtea) ; 47 acres 
under plantain trees, Izcl (Musa paradisiaca) ; and 88G acres nnder 
miscellaneous vegetables add fruits. 


The census returns for 1872 show that of a total population of 48,435, Pop’d-itlon; 
exclusive of the city of Surat, 40,392, or 82‘7 per cent, wero Hindus ; * 

6,454, or 13‘3 per cent, were Musalmfins ; 1,575, or 3-2 per cont, 

Pdrsis; and fourteen others. From statistics specially prepared 
from the enumerators' forms, the total Hindu population would seem 
to consist of tho following castes, which, to a great extent, also servo 
as a guide to occupation : Brahmans, 5,050 ; Brahma-Ksliotris, 17 ; 

Kayasths , 16 ; Parbhus, 4 ; "Wdnids, 452 ; Shrdvnks, 943 ; Blmtias 
and Luwdnds, 81 j Kanbis, 6,374; Bajputs, 1,098; Kficbbids, 52; 

Mulis, 50 ; Khatris (weavers of silk and cotton), 59 ; Gbdncbis (oil- 
pressers),_G84 ; Chhipds (calenders) and Bhdvsdrs (calico-printers), 

162 ; Sonis (gold and silversmiths), 3G1 ; Hansards (brass and copper- 
smith), 1 ; Suthdrs (carpenters), 382; Lulidrs (blacksmiths), 130 ; 

Darjis (tailors), 419 ; Kumbhdrs (potters), 795 ; Hajdms (barbers), 

407 ; Dhobhis (washermen), 107 ; Bhistis (water-drawers), 12 ; Khar- 
wdds and Robdris (herdsmen and shepherds)];" Bhanddris (toddy- 
drawers), 852 ; Khdrwds (seamen), S29 ; Mdcjlihis (fishermen), 1,21P ; 

Golds (rice-pounders),. 99 ; Purabins and Mardtlifis, 205 ; "Wdghris 
(fowlers and bunters,) and Rdvalids (cottdn-tape-makenS), ‘ 177 ; 

Kolis, 9,116; aboriginal tribes, such ns Dablds, _Bhils, ,nnd fltlierS, 

6,160 ; Moobis (shoe-makers), 280; Khdlpds (tunners), 182 ; despisdd 
low castes, Dhera and Bhangids, 3,430 ; nnd religious beggars, l89. 
According to the same return the occupation of tiro Whole populfi- 
laon of the sub-division ’was as follows : i. Pei-sons omployed nnder 
government,. or municipal, or other local uuthori tics^numh Cring in all 
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00G. ii. 1 rofessionnl persons, 257. iii. Persona in service, or perform- 
ing personal offices, 1,044. iv. Persons engaged in agriculture and 
with nmmnls — (a) cultivators, G,0G7 ; (b) labourers, 6,093. total 12,160. 
v. J ersous engaged in commorco and trade, 734. vi. Persons em- 
ployed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering operations, 
nntl engaged in the sale of articles, manufactured, or otherwise, pre- 
pared for consumption, 6,493. vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed 
otherwise— (a) women 10,420, and children 15,248, in all 25,068; 
nnd (5) miscellaneous persons 1,471— total 27,139. v 

The total number of deaths in tho fonr years onding July 1874 
was 3,754, or an overage yearly mortality of £(39, or, assuming the 
figures of tho census of 1872 ns a basis, of 193 per cent of tho 
total population. Of the nverago number of deaths, 543, or 57'88 
percent, wore relumed as duo to fever; 118, or 12 - 58 per cent, to 
diarrliccn and dyscntciy ; 17, or 1*81 per cent, to small-pox ; 3, or 0*31 
per cent, to cholorn; and 242, or 25*79 porcent, to miscellaneous 
diseases. Deaths from nccidonts or violence averaged 16, or 1*70 
per cout, of tho average mortality of the sub-division. During the 
snmo period tho number of kirtliB is returned at 2,866 souls, of whom 
1,606 aro entered ns mala and 1,260 ns female children j or an average 
yearly hirth-rnto of 71G souls, or 1‘47 per cent of tho total population 
of tho sub-division. 

Ba'rdoli Sllb-divisioil. — Tho Bardoli sub-division of tho Snmt 
district is bounded on tho north by tho river Tfipti ; on the east and 
south-east by tho territory of His Highness tho G/iekwdr; on the sonth 
by the JaMlpor sub-division ; nnd on tho south-west and west by tho 
Gdekwdr’s territory. Tho total area is 221 square miles, and the 
population, according to tho census returns of 1872, 77,500 souls, or 
on nn average 350*07 to the squnro mile. The realizable land revenue 
amounted in 1874-75 to £39,027 (Its- 3,90,270). 

According to the rovonuo snrvoy details prepared in 1864-65, the 
- sub-division contains a total area of 141,229 acres, which aro all 
occupied by government villngos, there being no alienated village 
in tho snb-division. Of these, 113,553 acres, or 80*40 per cent, are 
occupied land ; 15,894 acres, or 10*90 percent, aTe culturable waste; 

2 105 acres, or 1*49 per cent, ore unenlturable waste; and 10,177 
acres, or 7*20_per cent, are occupied by rivers, village sites, reservoirs, 
and roads. From 128,947 acres, 7,688 acres have to be subtracted 
on account of alienated lands in state villages. Of the bounce 0 f 
121,259 acres, tho actual area of culturable state Jana, 104,020 acres, 
or 85*78 par cent, wore in. 1878-.74 under cultivation. 

'The snb-division Torms a richly wooded plain, with stretches of 
grass land covered with date/ palm, and babul trees. 

Towards the' west' tho -sub-division has the benefit of tho sea- 
- -* freeze, a nd is well supplied with water. The climate of the eastern 

* parts is hottor'ana ’somewhat feverish. ' 

The Tdnti, which forms the northern boundaiy of the sub-division, 
is evcoot during high floods, not deep enough to allow of tho passage 
of boats During Wgh floods.timber is floated down as far as Karod, 
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whence it is taken to Surat in cart*. Besides the Ttipti, the Puma 
nnd tho Mindhola flow through the snb-dt vision. But they are too 
slmllow for purposes of navigation. Tho soil is so well supplied with 
water that, even without irrigation, second crops can generally ho 
raised. Except in the ca«o o[ some rice ground watered early in tho 
season from village tanks, lands nro irrigated chiefly by means of 
wells and springs. 

Tins sub-division contains fonr varieties of soil, — black soil, of a PoiL 
venr superior quality ; brown loatn, in the villages of Stijsn, Peril, 
and Bardoli, which produces sugar-cane nbnndnntlyjriec soil, which 
yields a largo crop of rice, nnd also produces f<il, castor-oil seed, nnd 
sugar-cane ; and rich nllurinl loam, or bhatha, in the villages offiup-i, 
Pent, and Bardoli, which, without irrigation, produces every variety 
of agricultural produce. 


Chapter XIII. 

Sub-divisional 

Accounts- 

IJO.nou. 


Tho following statement shows the area occupied in the slate vil- AmcmstkiU, 
Inges nnd the assessment, imposed under rates guaranteed by govern- ,w: '* 
ment in the year I8G4-G5 : — 


Statement thoicing the Area oecupml and the A'ftmcnl impo’rJ, 
1SG1-1805. 
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If. 
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Garden.. .. 

l.M 

574? 1 

13 11 : 

1< 

1M 
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13 II 3 


Dice .. 

• li.W) 

I.cv-O 
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1,133 

7 . , 

6 7 0 

— 
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3 12 r 

1V°* 

30,745 
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3 9 H 



h\ 

Dry -crop 

4,073 

ujr*\ 

3 0 7 
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3 5 7 
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10 G 0 

.. 
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2* 1 * r f* 

1C D 0 


Illce .. „ 

3,233 

top*: 

e 13 10] 

•• 

•• 

•• 

2,3 3rt,C*3 

6 13 10 


ToW.. 

7/«? 

4*/.« 

fi 4 6 

- 

- 

- 

7/*«j 

fl 4 B 

■? i 

Dry-crop .. 

pi ra 

S,77.7fn 

3 14 10 

KvS’ 

35,414 

2 C ? 

nn.i*i|3ni«? 

S 13 6 


Garden .. .. 

5,717 


17 15 : 

14 

If* 

15 4 ? 

3,531 fl.1'9 

13 1? 8 

, 
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6 ft 7 

133 

1,133 
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Gnvnd Total*. 

113/33 


3 13 3 

15434 

M.743 

3 6 2 


3 15 2 


L* 1 ■ r 


m . 

It*, a. p. 

1 & I. <i. 

Total nucumcnt on government and nlicnatcil 
lands 

4,85,301 8 0 

4S.C30 3 0 

Deduct — Ynl tuition* of alienation* (incuding 
Gardlati tillages) 

40,052 0 7 

4,945 4 0J 

Remains realizable ... ... 4 ... ... 

4.35,319 7 r» 

43,534 18 lit 

Add — Realizable quit- rent fl, Ac 

0,332 0 0 

031 6 It 

Add — Solo of grazing fanna/tada of rivers, Ac. 

19,805 r> r. 

I,9S0 10 8! 

Total realizable revenue .. 

, 4,01,517 0 10 

40,181 14 6{ 
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Tho rates of assessment introduced in 1804-65 remain in force 
until 1808-9-1. 

Tho returns for 1873-7-1 show that Uio population, ns given in tlie 
census of 1872, of 77,500 souls lodged in 16,291 houses, was pro- 
vided with 1,885 wells "and 98 tanks, find owned the following 
stock : 7,733 ploughs, 6,177 carls, 21,531 oxon, 16,383 cows, 12,681 
buffaloes, 142 liorsc3, 16,330 sheep and goats, and 19 asses. 

In 1864-65, the year of settlement, 22,648 distinct holdings, or 
wero recorded, with nn average area of 5^ acres, and a rentar 
of £1 15*. lOjd. (Us. 17-15-2). Theso holdings would represent, if 
divided in coital parts among tho agricultural population, for each 
person, nn allotment of 3JJ acres, at a yearly" rent of £1 Gs. 11 Id. 
(Its. 13-7-8). If distributed among tho wliolo population of tho . 
sub-division, the share per head wonld amount to acres, and the •’ 
incidcnco of tho land-tax to 13s. 7Jd. (Its. 6-13-2). 

From statistics fnmisliod by tho registration department, it would 
seem that in 1867, 72^ 0 acres of land wero purchased at a total cost 
of £118 9s. <W. (Its. 1,184-12-0), or £1 12*. 10£rf. (Rs. 16-7-1) per acre. 
In 1874, 40715 acres wore transferred at a cost of £1,015 11*. b\d. 
(Its. 10,165-11-9), or nn average vnlue por aero of £2 9*. lOld. (Rs. 
24-15-0). 

Of 10 1,020 acres, tho total area of cultivated lnnd, 29,600 acres, 
or 28’45 per cent, were in 1878-74 fallow or under grass. Of tlio 
74,420 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occnpicd 48,344 
ncrcs, or 64‘96 por cent, of which 22,554 acres wero under j mcar 
(Sorghum vulgnre) ; ISO under Idjri (Holcus spientus) ; 2,900 under 
wheat, ghau (Triticum rostivum) ; 16,996 under rice, el any nr (Oriyza 
pntiva) ; and 5,738 under miscellaneous grains, comprising ndgli 
(Elciisinocorocnna), Kodra (Pnspnlmn scrobiculntum), and banti (Pani- 
cuin sativum). Pulses occupied 14,793 acres, or 19 87 per cent, of 
which 4,809 wore under hirer (Cnjnnus indicus), and 9,984 tinder 
miscellaneous pulses, comprising t oil (Dolichos lnblnb) ; gram, chana, 
(Ciccrnrietiniun) ; win< 7 (Phascolus radiates) ; peas, uatdna (Pisum sati- 
vum); and guwdr (Dolichos fabcoformis). Oil-seeds occnpicd G,450acres, 
or 8 - CG per cont, of which 6,324 wero under castor-oil seeds, divcla or 
cranda (Rieinns communis), ahd 126 tinder tab (Sosamnm indicnm). 
Fibres occupied 12,989 acres, or 17‘45 por cent, of which 12,675 
wero under cotton, hapis (Gossypium indteum), and 314 under hemp, 
san (Orotnlarin juncen). Miscellaneous crops occupied 1,345 acres, 
or 1'73 per cont, of which 69 wore under tobacco, tambdlcu (Nicotiana 
tabneum) j 721 under sngar-cano,“ serdi (Saccharum officinarum) ; 41 
under ground-nut, bhoyasing (Arachis ltypogrea) ; 8 under plantain 
trees, leel (Musa paradisiaca) jond 506 under miscellaneous vegetables 
and fruits. 

The census returns for 1872 show that of a total population of 
77,500 souls, 74,053, or 95-54 por cent, wero Hindus ; 3,090, or 3-98 
per cent, wore Musnlmdns ; and 357, or 0‘46 por cent, wero P/trsis. 
From statistics specially prepared from the enumerators’ forms, tho 
total Hindu population of 74,053 souls would seem to consist of tho 
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following 1 castes, winch, to a great extent, also servo ns a guide to Chapter XIII. 
occupation ! Brahmans, G,574 5 Brnhnia-Kslintris, 9 ; Knyastlis, 11 j Sub-divisional 

Pnrbhus, S ; AYaniris, G35 5 Slirilvnks, 1,234 j Bliiitins and Liiw/itiris, 8 ; Accounts. 
Knnbis, 12, 70G; Rajputs, 1,115 ; Kuclihiiis, 155 ; Mfilis,75j Klmtris lU'auou. 
(weavers of silk and cotton), 209; Glianclns(oil-prcssers), 358; Chhipds 
and Bhdrsars (calenders and calico-printers), 141 ; Sonis (gold and 
silversmiths), 5G0 ; Knnsnrds (brass and coppersmiths), 9 ; Sutbfirs 
(carpenters), G19 ; Luhiirs (hlncksmiths), 295 ; Dnrjis (tailors), 522 ; 

Sahits (mosons), 18 5 Kutnbhtirs (potters), 907 ; Unjfuns (harbors), 

501 ; Dliohliis (washermen), 105 jBhnrwiids, Rnbfiris, and Blmmliiris 
(shepherds and todd3*-drnwers), 1,335 jKhiirw/is (seamen), 30;Mnchhis 
(fishermen), 244 ; Golds (rico-ponndors), G4 ; Pumbiiis and MnrtttluW, 

2G5; AVughris (fowlers and hunters) and JMvnlins (cotton-tapo-innkers), 

97 ; Kolis, 4,051 ; aboriginal tribes, such ns DnbMs Dhondiaa, Bbils, 
and others, 30,289 ; Mochis (shoe-makers), 520 j KMlpus (tannen), 

48G ; despised low castes, Dhcrs nnd Bhaugids, 3,058 ; and religious 
beggars, 242. According to the same return the occupation of 
the whole population of tlio sub-division is as follows : i. Perrons 
employed under government, or municipal, or other local authorities, 
numbering in all 1,349. ii. Professional persons, 573. iii. Persons 
in service, or performing personal offices, 532. iv. Persons engaged 
in agriculture and with animals — (a) cultivators, 9,231 ; (5) labourers, 

13,5G0 ; and (c) dealers in aniinnls, 29G — total 23,107. v. Persons 
engaged in commerce and trade, 154. vi. Persons employed in 
mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering operations, nnd en- 
gaged in the Ealo of articles, manufactured or otherwise, prepared for 
consumption, 3,353. vii. Miscellaneous persons not closed other- 
wise— (n) women 9,70G, nnd children 29,413— in all 39,119 ; uud 
(5) miscellaneous persons, 9,113 — total 48,232. 

The total number of deaths in the four years ending with 1873-74 Public health, 
was 8,091, or an average yearly mortality of 2,023, or, assuming tho 
figures of the census of 1872 ns a basis, of 2*G1 per cent or 77,500, 
tho total population of tho sub-division. Of tho average number of 
deaths, 1,499, or 74‘09 per cent, wore returned ns due to fever ; 270, 
or 13*34 per cent, to dinrrhoea and dysentery ; 21, or 1*03 per cent, 
to small-pox ; 2, or 0*09 per cent, to cholera ; and 209, or 10*33 per 
cent, to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from nccidonts nnd violence 
averaged 22, or 1*08 per cent, of tho average mortality of tho sub- 
division. During tho five years ending with 1873-74 the number 
of births is returned at 7,322 souls, of whom 3,794 are rotnrned as 
innle nnd 3,528 as female children ; or an average yearly hirtli-rato 
of 1,404, or 1*88 per cent of the total population of tlio sub-division. 

J alalpor Sub-division.— The Jnlfilpor sub-divisjon is a compact Juji'umw. 

tract of Lind, twenty miles long by sixteen Lrond. On tlio north it 
is separated by the Pumn river from Bnrodn territories ; on tho east 
it is hounded by tho Bavoda sub-division of Mnhuwn ; on tlio south 
by tho river Ambika, separating it from the Chikhli nnd Bnlstlr sub- 
divisions ; nnd on tho west by tlio sen. The total area is 200 square 
miles, and tho population was in 1872 returned nt 70,112 souls, or 
un average density of 330*5G to tho square mile. The realizable land 
revenno in 1874-75 amounted to £34,038 (Rs. 3,40,880). 
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Chapter BUT, 

Sub-divisional 

Accounts. 

jALA’irOR, 

Aren. 


Aspect. 


Climate. 


Water-supply. 


Of tie total area of 200 Bquare miles, seven are occupied by tie 
lands of alienated villages. The remainder contains 68,924 acres, or 
56'01 per cent, of occupied land; 1,748, or 1'42 per cent, of cultur- 
able waste; 84,670, or 28‘17 per cent, of unculturable waste; and 
17,714, or 14'39 per cent, ocoupied by villago sites, roads, tanks, 
and rivers. From tie total of 70,672 acres, 7,78.5 acres lave to be 
substracted on account of alienated lands in government villages. Of 
the balance of 62,887 acres, tie actual area of culturable state land, 
59,611 acres, or 94' 79 per cent, were in the year 1878-74 undor cul- 
tivation. 

' Except near the banks of rivers, where the land is seamed ly 
water-courses, Jaldlpor is a level plain of deep alluvial soil, sloping 
gently westwards till, near the sea, it ends in a salt marsh. Along the 
line of coast it is in some parts fringed by low ridges of sand-hills. 
With the exception of the salt lands near the coast, the district is 
rich, highly cultivated, and well supplied with water, groves of fruit 
and other valuable trees, and large and prosperous villages. 

Throughout the year the olimate is mild and healthy. The overage 
rain-fall is about 54 inches, though as much as 72 inches occasionally 

fall. 

With the exception of a small stream that crosses the Bub-division 
on its way to the Kandi creek, the only rivers are the Puma in the 
north and the Amhika in the south. 


goil. Except the tract of salt land in the west, the soil is a -deop and 

stoneless bed of alluvium, varying from ten to thirty feet in depth. 
Four-fifths of the soil is composed of the medium, or besar, the 
remaining fifth being brown, gorat, and fresh alluvial loam, bhatha. 
The fresh alluvial soil is found in two places, — in villages bordering 
on the Purna down to Jaldlpor, and in a strip on the northern bonk 
of the Ambika. The Jaldlpor sub-division contains large stretches 
of salt marsh land not only along the sea front, but on tho banks of 
the Puma and the Ambika rivers. The salt- marsh lands form 
naturally four distinct tracts : tho first boundedby 'the Purna river 
on tho north, and on tho south by the Kantdri creek ; the second 
between the Kantdri creek and the northern branch of tho Kandi ; 
the third between the two bronzes of the Kandi creek; and in tho 
south of the sub-division ; the fourth strotohing along the northern 
bank of the Ambika river. Of the total area of salt marsh lands, 
16,794 acres, or more than one-half of .the whole (81,360 ncros), are 
under process of reclamation. Of, the efforts at. reclamation tho 
most successful is 'one of about ono hundred and fifty acres in tho 
■village of Jaldlpor. Strong and satisfacloiy ombankments and sluices 
have (March 1876) been completed,' and though a largo portion of 
tho reclamation is still salt, a beginning of cultivation has boon 
•made. About twenty acres under rico yiolded in 1875 vciy satis- 
factory results. 1 

fr- : 

i Report of tho Superintendent of -Agriculture (Mr. Milnes), No. 148, doled 31rf 
Mny 1875. 
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The following statement shows tho area occupied in the state villages 
and the assessment imposed under ratos guaranteed bv government 
in'tlio year 1868-G9 : — 


Statement showing tho Area occupied and the Assessment imposed, 1868-69. 



Description of 
land. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied arable it as to. 

Total. 

Tenure, 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 
rato per 
aero. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 
rato per 
acre. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Atcrago 
rate per 
aero. 

M 

Dry -crop . , 

Garden 

nioo ... *... 

<7,701 

6,20.1 

8,140 

Ha. 

1,70,131 

60,001 

1,05,183 

Ufl.it. p 
8 12 1 

11 7 1 

12 14 0 

1.688 

87 

29 

Its. 

4,730 

304 

103 

Bfl. a. p. 
2 12 11 
8 8 0 
B B 7 

49,392 

6,732 

8,169 

Its. 

1,83 AGO 
60,008 
1,05,378 

B«.o.p, 

3 11 C 
11 G O 
1214 0 


Total ... 

01,130 

3,41,910 

6 10 8 

1,749 

6,236 

a 16 u 

62,887 

3,60,148 

6 0 1 


Dry-crop 

G Arden 

Bloc 

4,103 

1,013 

'2,671 

16/A1 

10,110 

35,000 

3 13 1 
0 IS fl 
13 0 7 

... 

M. 

::: 

4,108 

1.013 

3fiU 

16,631 

10,110 

35,000 

8 16 1 
0 15 8 
13 0 7 


Total ... 

7,705 

€1,007 , 

7 14 D 


~ 


7,788 

01,607 

714 O 

if 

Dry-crop 

Onrdcn .. 
nice M 

61.003 

6^03 

10,714 

O t l«W 

3 12 8 
11 3 4 
13 1 « 

1,688 

37 

23 

4,739 

801 

103 

2 12 11 
8 3 0 
8 8 7 

63^00 

0,315 

10,137 

2,00.411 

71,018 

1,40,331 

3 11 0 

11 a 1 

13 1 2 


Grand Total .. 

0^4 

4.0V>77 

6 14 4 

1,748 

5,230 

2 16 11 

70,072 

1.11,813 

6 18 a 


Chapter XIII. 

Suh-di visional 
Accounts. 

J<VL\i.ron, 

Assessment, 

1809. 



Rs. a. p. 

£. s. d. 

Total assessment on government nni alienated 



lands 

Deduct — Valuations of alienations (including 

4,11,813 3 O 

41,181 G 4J 

SardkaU villages) ... 

02,324 10 0 

G,232 O 3 

Remains realizable 

3,40.488 0 0 

34.918 17 11 

Add — Realizable nnit-ronts, &o. 

Add — Sale of grazing farms, beds of nvers, &c. 

10,289 15 0 

1,025 19 101 

18,047 14 0 

1,804 15 9 

Total realizable revenno ... 

3,78,390 0 0 

37,839 12 9 


Tho rates of assessment introduced in 1868-69 remain in force 
until 1897-98. 

Tho rotnrns for 1873-74 show that tho population, as given in tho Resources, 
census of 1872, of 70,112 souls lodged in 16,316 houses, was pro- 1873.71. 
vidodwith 1,975 wells and ‘322 tanks, and owned tho following 
stock: 4,744 ploughs, 4,370 carts, 13^885 oxon, 10,497 cows, 11,800 
buffaloes, 44 horses, 12,948 sheop and gouts, and 20 asses. 

In 1808-09, tho year of settlement, 8,424 distinct holdings, or hhata, Occupancy, 
were recorded, with an avorago area of 8^ acres, and a rontal of 
£4 4s. 3JcZ. (Rs, 42-2-7). Thcso holdings would ropresont, if divided* 
in oqnnl part3 among tno agricultural population, for each porson, an 
allotment of 2^y acres, ot nyeorly rent of £1 10d. (Rs. 10-6-8). If 
distributed among tho whole population of tho sub-division, tbo 
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tslmrc per lientl would amount to 1 A acres, and tlio incidcnco of tho 
land-tax to 11a. CJd. (Its. 5-12-G). 

From statistics furnished by tlio registration department, it would 
HCOm that in tlio yenr 1807, 34^ acres of land were purchased 
at a totnl cost of'£491 4s. 0d. (Hs. 4,012-4-0), or £14 3». ll§d. 
(Rs. 141-1 5-5) per nrro. In tlio yenr 1874, 170J3 acres were trans- 
ferred nt n cost of £401 10s. (Its. 4,918), or nn nverago valuo per 
ncro of .C2 15s. 7 Jd. (Its. 27-12-9). 

Of 59,011 acres, tlio totnl area of cultivated land, 25,221 acres, or 
42 - 30 per cent, wero in tho year 1873-74 fallow or under grass. Of 
the 3 1,390 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 21,050 
acres, or 02-95 per cent, of which 10,311 acres wero nnder juirdr 
(Sorghum vulgnro) ; 72 nnder biijri (Ilolcns spientns) ; 115 under 
wheat, tjhnn (Triticum rostiviun) ; 9,019 under rico, ildngar (Oryza 
saliva) ;and 1,533 under miscellaneous cereals, comprising Imlra (Pas- 
pnluni serobiciilatum), vdgli (Klousino coracnnn), and banli (Panicum 
sativum. Pulses occupied 7,178 sores, or 20-87 per cent, of which 
1,097 wore under luver (Cajanus indicus), nnd 5,481 nnder miscellane- 
ous pulses, comprising guwdr (Dolichos fubooformis) ; tea? (Doliclios 
Inhlnh) ; gram, eh ana (Cicor nrictinum) ; mag (Phascolus radiatuB) ; 
nnd pens, xauldna (Pisum sntivnm). Oil-seeds occupied 3,201 acres, 
or 9 48 per cent, of which 239 worts under tal (Sesamum indicatn), 
nnd 3,022 under castor-oil seeds, divcla (Ricinns communis). Fibres 
occupied 0,1 GO acres, or 17-91 por cent, of which 5,8S1 wero under 
cotton, hapds (Gossypium indicum), nnd 279 under hemp, san (Cro- 
tnlnria juncon.) Miscellaneous crops occupied 2,5G9 acres, or 7-47 
per cont, of wliich 1,029 wero under sugar-cane, serdi (Snccharum 
officiiinrum) ; 73 under plantain trees. Id (Musa pnmdisincn) ; 32 nn- 
dor tobacco, la in Inf hi (Nicotians tabneum) ; ana 833 nndor miscel- 
laneous vegetables nnd fruits, 

Tho census returns for 1872 bIjow that of a total population of 
70,112, 60,403, or 94-71 per cont, wore Hindus; 3,449, or 4-92 
por cent, wero Mnsnlmfins ; 200, or 0-37 per cent, were Pdrsis. 
From statistics specially prepared from tho enumerators’ forms, tho. 
total Hindu population of 00,403 souls would seem to consist of 
tho following onstes, wliich, to n great extent, also servo ns a guide 
to occupation : Brnhmnns, 10,309 ; Kuynsths, 8 ; Wanius, 2,466 ; 
Shriivnks, 1,772 ; Bhntidsnnd Luwdnns, 100 ; Ennbis, 5,974; Raj- 
puts, 927 ; Kdclihids, 200 ; Miilis, 105 ; ‘Khntris (weavers of silk and 
cotton), 680 ; Glinnehis (oil-prcssors), 801 ; CJihipus (calenders), 170; 
Sonis (silvor nnd goldsmiths), 399; Kansdrds (brass nnd copper- 
smiths), 119 ; Snthnrs (carpenters), 1,439 ; Luhrtrs (blacksmiths), 410; 
Doijis (tailors), 1,010 ; Kumbhdrs (potters), 892 ; Hajams (barbers), 
289 ; Dhobbis (washermen), ■ 57 ; Bliarwdds, Rabdns, Bhandnris 
(shepherds nnd toddy-drowers),' 2,091; Khrirwds (seamen), 318; 
krtchhis (fishermen), 2,521 ; Golds (ricq-ponndors), 300; Bhddbhnjds 
(trrain-pnrchors), 13 ; Pnrnbids nnd Mardtbds, 213; Eolis 17,861; 
aboriginal tribes, such ns Dublds, Dhondids, Bhds, and others, 
10 317; Mochis (shoo-mnkoi-s), 904; Khdlpds (tanners), 471; 
despised low castes, Dliers und Bhangias, 2,925 ; and religious beg- 
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gars, 276. According to the same return the occupation of the wholo 
population of the sub-division is as follows : i. Persons employ- 
ed undor government, or municipal, or other local authorities, num- 
bering in all 700 souls, ii. Professional persons, 225. iii. Persons in 
service, or performing personal offices, 526. iv. Persons engaged in 
agriculture and with animals — (a) cultivators, 11,133; (i) labourers, 
8,987 — total 20,120. v. Persons engaged in commerce ana trade, 386. 
vi. Persons employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineer- 
ing operations, and engaged in the sale of articles, manufactured or 
otherwise, prepared for consumption, 8,079. vii. Miscellaneous per- 
sons not classed otherwise — (a) women 12,166, and children 26,681 
•—in all 38,847 ; and (6) miscellaneous persons, 1,229 — total 40,076. 


Chapter XIII. 

Sub-divisional 
Accounts. - 

Jala lpor. 


The total number of deaths in the four years ending with 1873-74 Public health, 
was 7,969, or on average yearly mortality of 1,992, or, assuming the 
figures of the census of 1872 as a basis of 2-84 per cent of 70,112, 
tlio total population of the sub-division. Of the average nnmber of 
deaths 1,314, or G5-96 per cent, were returned as due to fever ; 399, or 
20-03 per cent, to diarrhoea and dysentery ; 19, or 0"95 per cent, to 
small-pox; 2, or 01 percent, to cholera; and 233, or 11-69 percent, 
to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from accidents' and violence aver- 
aged 25, or 1-25 per-cent of the average mortality of tlio sub-division. 

During the same period the number of births is returned at 7,304, 
of whom 3,795 aro entered as male and 3,509 as female children ; or 
an average yearly birth-rate of 1,826, or 2-6 per cent of the total 
population of the sub-division. 


O hikhli Sub-division. — The Chiklili sub-division of the Surat Chikhli. 
district is bounded on the north hy a portion of the Jaldlpor sub-divi- 
sion and the territory of His Highness the Gdekwdr of Baroda ; on the 
east by the estates of the Rdjds of Bansda and Dharampor ; on the 
south hy tho Auranga river ; and on the west by Bals&r, by Gandovi 
which belongs to the Gdekwdr of Baroda, and by a portion of tho 
Jaldlpor sub-division. The total area is 165 square miles. The 
population, according to tho census returns of 1872, consists of 59,312 
souls, or shows an avorago density of 359-46 to the square mile. The 
realizabloland revenue in 1874-75 amounted to £20, 969 (Bs. 2,09,690). 

Of the total area of 165 square miles, four are occupied by the Area, 
lands of alienated villages. The remainder, according to revenue 
survey returns, contains 83,847 acres, or 81 ’40 per cent, of occupied 
land; 11,529 acres, or 11-19 per cent, of culturahlo waste; 1,016 
acres, or 0*98 per cent, of unculturable waste ; and 6,605 acres, or 6"41 
per cant, occupied by reservoirs, river beds, and the sites of villages. 

Prom 95,376 acres, 3,070 acres have to he subtracted on account of 
alienated lands in state villages! Of the balance of 92,306 acres, the 
actual area of culturahlo state land, 74,292 acres, or 80-48 per cent, 
wore in the year 1878-74 under cultivation. 

The district consists of two parts, raised plateaux and belts of Aspect, 
low-lying land.' Tho tracts of elevated ground are seamed by rocky 
water-courses ; the 'Soil, poor and shallow, is cultivated only in 
patches, and yields littlo but grass and brushwood. Between these 
raised tracts, near the borders of rivors, are low-lying lands of very 
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Soil. 


Assessment, 

1865. 


fertile Boil, yielding heavy crops of sugar-cane, ornamented -with 
groves of tamarind, mango, jack, and othor valuable trees. 

As it lies so near the sea, the Chikbli sub-division, even in the hot 
weather months, enjoys a very temperate climate. 

There are four chief rivers, — the Ambika Edveri, Kkarora, and 
Auranga. These run through the sub-division from east to west, and 
for a distance of from eight to ten miles from their mouths, are all 
of them more or less influenced by the tide. Always percolating 
the soil, and thus keeping it cool and moist, these rivers, and the 
smaller streams which intersect the entire surface of the sub-division, 
increase the fertility of the district and sensibly affect its climate. 
The most valuable sources of irrigation are the smaller streams, the 
feeders of the four chief rivers. Though there are no large reser- 
voirs, the supply of stored water is in most villages enough to raise 
a small quantity of very superior rice. 

In this sub-division there are two distinot varieties of soil, — theordi- 
nary black soil, coarse in texture, and abounding with small nodules 
of limestone; and the rich alluvial loam, known as sugar-cane growing 
soil, and varying in colour from reddish-brown to deep chocolate. 
Once in fonr years this soil may be cropped with sugar-cane. la 
other seasons it gives two harvests — an excellent yield of rice, followed 
by a crop of pulse. There is, besides, the ordinary rice soil of a very 
superior character, varying in colour from jet-black to dark-brown, 
mixed with a fair proportion of clay, deep and retentive of moisture. 

The following statement shows the area occupied in the state 
villages and the assessment imposed under rates guaranteed by gov- 
ernment in the year 1864-65 : — 


Statement showing the Area occupied and the Assessment imposed, 1864-1865, 




Occupied. 

Unoccupied arable waste 

Total. 

1 

jDescriptJon 
of land 

Acres. 

tes- 

•merit. 

Average 
rate per 
acre. 

Aotm, 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 
rate per 
ncro. 

Am. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 
rate per 
acre. 

li\ 

8 B S 

Dry-crop ... 

Garden •• ... 

Rico ... 

66,488 

0,412 

7.B78 

R6» 

1,64,753 

67,033 

60,81*1 

Bs. m l> 

3 6 9 
8 14 6 
7 8 6 

11,2M 

120 

116 

Bs. 

20,463 

767 

675 

Rs. a. p. 

1 13 0 

6 4 9 

6 0 4 

77,780 

8A83 

7,594 

Bs. 

1,75,220 

57,839 

69,919 

Bs. a.p. 

2 4 1 

6 13 B 

7 7 11 


Total ... 

80,777 

2,71,178 

8 6 9 

11,629 

81, W0 

lit 8 

92^06 

2^1,978 

3 2 0 

1st 

Dry-crop ... 

Garden 

Hire 

1,487 

SC3 

1,241 

3,5“ 

«,IS3 

6,457 

2 11 1 
11 8 B 
7 10 *6 


;;; 

= 

1,467 

262 

1,241 

9fiU 

4,183 

0,497 

2 11. 1 
11 0 9 

no s' 


Total ... 

3,070 

17,524 

6 11 10 

— 

... 

... 

3,070 

17,624 

6 11 10 

H 

Dry-crop 
Garden ... 

Etc© 

67,953 

0,774 

0,120 

1,68,655 

01,265 

68,841 

2 6 4 
0 0 8 
7 8 5 

11,294 

120 

116 

20,468 

767 

676 

I 18 0 
e^4 e 

6 0 4 

O 

70,247 

6,001 

1,70,164 

02,033 

69,416 

2 4 3 

8 16 11 

7 8,3 


Grand Total... 

83,647 

3,88,803 

8 7 1 

11,623 

21,800 

14 2 

03,376 

5,10,002 

3 4 1 
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!Tota3 assessment on government and alienated 

Rs. n. p. 

£. t. J. 

lands 

Deduct — Valuations of alienations (including 

3, 10) GDI 13 0 

31.0G0 3 7i 

Sanllali villages) ... ... 

22,709 G 4 

2,270 18 9i 

Remains realizable... ... 

2,87)802 6 8 

26,789 4 10 

Add — Koalualito quit-rents, fee . , 

1,030 11 0 1 

103 1 44 

Add — Sale of grazing farms, beds of rivers, &q. 

5,235 4 4 

G25 10 Gt 

Total realizable revenue 

2,05,07S G 0 

09,607 10 9 


The rotes of assessment introduced in 18C4-G5 remain in force 
Until 1898-94. 


Chapter Xlll. 

Sub-divisional 

Accounts. 

CinKtiu. 


The returns for 1873-74 show that tho population, ns £firen in Resources, 
the census of 1872, of 69,312 souls lodged in 1 2,31 1 houses, was pro- 1S73 ' 74 * 
Viaea 1,132 wells and 133 tanks, and owned tlie following 
Btoclc ! 6,994 ploughs, 4,159 carts, 19,059 oxen, 15,652 cows, 9,567 
bunaloesj 62 norses, 17,237 sheep ‘and goats, and 27 asses* 


In. 1864-05, they ear of settlement, 6,994 distinct holdings, or Jihdia, Occupancy, 
were recorded, with an nverago area of 164 tt acres, and a Tontnl of 
£5 7s.23d. (Ra. 53-9-10). 'Theso holdings would represent, if divided 
in equnlpnTts among tho agrioultnrai population, for oaeh person, an 
allotment of 3% acres, at a yearly ront of £1 8s. 5)rt. (Rs. 11-11-S). 

If distributed among the whole population of tho sub-division, the 
share por head would amount to acres, and the incidence of tho 
land-tax to 13s. 3 id. (Rs. C-10-1). 


Prom statistics furnished by the registration department, it would Vnluo ot lanfl. 
seem that in the year 1866 no land was transferred; hut in the year 
following 514$ acres of land were purchased at a total cost of £115 
2s. 6d. (Rs. 1,151-4-0), or £2 4s. Hid, (Rs. 22-7-5) per acre. In 
1874, 101% acres were transferred at a cost of £179 8s. (Rs. 1,794), 
or an average value per acre of £1 15#. 2§d, (Rs. 17-9-10). 

Of 74,292 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 88,497 acres, or Produce, 
51*81 per cent, were in the year 1873-74 fallow or under grass. 1873-74. 
Of the 35,795 ncres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 
26,845 acreB, or 74*99 per cent, of which 2,188 acres were under 
jxaudr (Sorghum vulgare) ; 2 under Idjri (Holcus spicntuB) ; 4 under 
wheat, ghau (Triticum metivum) ; 14,599 under rice, Hangar (Oryza 
Bntiva); and 10,052 acres under miscellaneous grains, comprising txdgli 
(Eleusine coracana), and kodra (Paspalum scrobieulaCnm). Pulses oc- 
cupied 8,418 acres, or 23*50 per cent, of which 1,958 acres were under 
tuver (CajanuB indicus), and 6,455 acres under misoelluneous pulses, 

' comprising vidil (Dolichoslablab); gram, c liana (Cicerarietinum); mag 
(Phaseolus radiatus ) ; peas, wata na (Pisnm sativum) ; and gtnvar (Doli- 
’ chos fabcef ormis) . Oil-seeds occupied 5,692 acres,or 15*90 per cent, of 
which 5,680 acreB were under castor-oil seedB, divela or eranda (Rioiuus 
communis), and 12 under tal (Sesamum indioum). Fibres occupied 206 
acres, or 0'65 per cent, of which one acre was under cotton, (sayae 
(Gossypium indioum), and 285 acres were under hemp, san (Crotalaria 
juncea). Miscellaneous crops occupied 1,179 acres, or 3*29 per cent, 
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of which 10 acres wore under tobacco, lambtiku (Nicotiana tnbacutn) ; 
1,030 under sugar-cane, serdi (Sacclmrum ofBcinorum) ; 3 under plan- 
tain trees, kcl (Musa paradisiaca) j and 130 under miscellaneous 
vegetables and fruits. 

The census returns for 1872 show that of a total population of 
69,312, 53,787, or 90'G8 per cent, wore Hindus ; 6,285, or 8*91 por 
cent, wero Musalmiins ; and 24 Q, or 0'40 por cont, wero Parsis. From 
statistics specially prepared from the enumerators’ forms, the total 
Hindu population of 53,787 souls would seem to consist of the follow- 
ing castes, which, to a great oxtont, also serve as a gnido to occupa- 
tion : Brahmans, 3/181} Brnhinn-Kshatris, 4; Knynsths, 1; lVnnius, 
988;Slirdvaks, 304jBMtifis and Luwdnfis, 17 jKanbis, 1,333 ; Rajputs, 
229; Kdchhias, 117; Mdlis, 110; Khatris (weavers of silk and cotton), 
284} Ghdnchis (oil-pressors), 344; Chhipds (calondors), 03} Sonia 
(silver and goldsmiths), 529} Kansdrds (brass and copporamitlis, 120 ; 
Sutlidrs (carpenters), 1,305; Lulidvs (blacksmiths), 243; Darjis (tai- 
lors), 542; Kndids (bricklayors), 22j Snldts (masons), 3; Kumbhdrs 
(potters), 750; Hajdms (barbers), 351; Dhobhis (washermen), 01; 
Bharwdds and Bhanddris (shepherds and toddy-dmwors), 1,830; 
Mdcbhis (fisliormen), 171 ; Golds (rico-ponndors), 13 ; Bhddbhnjds 
(grain-parcbers), 11; Purabids Rnd Mardthds, 445;Wdgbris (fowlers 
and hunters), 538 ; Kolis, 6,649; aboriginal tribes, such as Dnblds, 
Dhondids.Bliils, and others, 29,525 jMocliis (Bhoe-makers), 575 ; KM1- 
pds (tanners), 659 ; despised low castes, Dhers and Bhangids, 3,112; 
and religious beggars, 98. According to the eamo return, the occu- 
pation of the whole population of tho sub-division is as follows : 
i. Porsons employed under government, or municipal, or other locnl 
authorities, numbering in all 207 souls, ii. Professional persons, 233. 
hi. Porsons in servico, or performing personal offices, 344. iv. Per- 
sons engaged in agriculture and with animals — (a) cultivators, 15,430; 
(b) labourers, 10,1 70— total 25,600. v. Porsons engaged in commerce 
and trade, 322. vi. Persons employed in mechanical arts, manufac- 
tures, and engineering operations, and engaged in tho sale of articles, 
manufactured or otherwise, propared for consumption, 3,570. vii. 
Miscellaneous porsons not classed otherwise — (a) women 5,645, and 
children 22,702, in all 28,347 j and (5) miscellaneous persons, 683- 
total 29,030. 

The total number of deaths in the three years ending with 1873-74 - 
was 4,901, or an average yearly mortality of 1,634, or, assuming the 
figures of the census of 1872 as a basis, of 2'75 per cent of 59,312, the 
total population of the sub-division. Of the average number of. 
deaths, 1,100, or 67'31 per cent, were returned as due to fever ; 140/ 
or 8*56 per cent, to diarrhoea and dysentery ; 12, or O' 73 per cent, to' 
cholera; and 363, or 22-21 per cent, to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths 
from accidents and violence averaged 19, or 1-16 per cent of the 
average mortality of tho sub-division. During the same poriod the 
number of births ‘is returned at 4,460 souls, of whom 2,355 were 
entered as mole and 2,105 as female children; or an average yearly 
birth-rate''o£ 1,487; or 2;50 per cent, of tlie total population of the 
sub-division. 
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JBalsa'r Sub-division. — Tho Balsilv sub-division of tlio Surat 
district is situated oil tlio soa-const. It is bounded on tbe north by the 
Knveri river, which separates it from tho Jnldlpor sub-division of tho 
Surat district ; on tho north-east by tho Ckikbli sub-division of the 
Surat district ; on tlio cast by tho Dliarampor state j on tho south by 
tlio river Par, which separates it from tho Pfirdi sub-division of the 
Surat district ; and on tho west by tho sea. Tho total 0100 is 210 
square miles, and the population was in 1872 rotnrnodnt 78,207 souls; 
or an averago density of 372-41 to tho square mile. Tlio realizable 
land revenue in 1874-75 amounted to £24,346 (Rs. 2,43,460). 

There nro no alionntod villages in this snb-division. Tho total area 
shown nbove, of government villages, contains 94,675 acres, or 70-52 
por cent, of occupied land ; 10,220 acres, or 7"G1 per cent, of cnltnr- 
ahlo waste ; 3,301 acres, or 2-45 per cent, of unculturable waste ; and 
20,035, acres, or 19-40 por cent, occupied by village sites, roads, tanks, 
and rivers. From 101,895 acres, 3,032 acres have to bo subtracted 
on account of alienated lands in stato villages. Of tho balance of 
101,803 acres, tbo actual area of cultumblo state land, 92,161 acres, or 
90--17 per cont, were in tbo year 1873-74 under cultivation. 

There is considerable variety in tho aspect of this snb-division. 
In tho north, near tho Knvori, is a narrow atrip of rich garden Innd, 
south of this, for a time, tho country becomes poorer nnd moro scantily 
wooded until, near tbo banks of tbo Auranga, is another belt of land of 
great fertility. Sontb of tbo Auranga tho signs of fertility bocomo 
tower, gradually approaching tbo rough and barren chnmctor of tbo 
Pardi sub-division. Throughout tho whole length of the snb-division, 
especially in tbo Tamora or sonth-enst corner, tbesurfnce is irregular, 
seamed with river beds and rising into rocky uplands. Almost every 
Village lias a fine grove of trees, one or two good ponds, nnd well-built 
houses ; but, beyond a certain distance from tho town of Balsdr, tlio 
genoral appearance of tbo country is open nnd poorly cultivated, 
abounding in wild-dutoand babul trees. The Purncra sub-division, with 
its largo population of aboriginal tribes, is, especially in tbo matter of 
its bouses nnd villages, greatly inferior to tho rest of Balsfir. 

Tlio climato of the Baledr, or western portion, is considered 
healthy nt all times of tho year. Tho eastern tracts of Pdrnora nnd 
Bliutsnr nro, from their neighbourhood to tho Dang forests, foverish 
during tho rains and cold season. During tho other parts of tho 
year Pfimera is remarkably healthy. The sca-brcezo sots in about 
March, and until tho middlo of Juno continues to blow bo Btrong 
and steady tbnt tho hot weather is scarcely felt. Tithnl, a village on 
tlio coast, has a dry sandy soil, good water, and a fine stretch of 
.six miles of .level sand. Tho place presents many advantages ns a 
sanitarium, boing within easy distance of Bombay by rail. Dotach- 
monts of troops brought down ovory year from tho northern can- 
tonments, and a largo number of visitors testify to its value. . Tlio 
mean averago rain-fall during tlio ten years ending 1874 is 71 
inches. 

The district is abundantly watered by rivors and streams. Of thoso, 
tlio principal, flowing throughout tlio year, nro tlio Kiiveri, Auranga, 
aud Pur. Tho Wuuki nnd Bum streams, next in > j 
a 705—37 
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llrnir rise a little beyond the limits of tlio sub-division j bat it is only 
offer n heavy monsoon Hint they continue to run all the year. 
With tlio exception of tlio P/ilan reservoir, tliero nro fow good places 
for tlio storage of lrnlerin Hals/ir, and tlio amount of irrigation from 
built and unbuilt wells and from mnsonry weirs is insignificant. 

The soil is of a reddish colour, sandy at the base of the hills, and 
loamy in the plain, except where tlio largo rivers liavo stored beds 
of tho fiuest alluvium, or blmilut. Tlio salt marsh lands of the Balbiir 
Hull-division, extending over about 12,355 ncres, arc divided by tho 
Atirnngn river into separate groups. About 10,(50 1- acres nro under 
process of reclamation. Of the reclamations, ono of 750 acres has 
been protected by nil embankment, described, (March 1876) as a most 
creditable piece of workmanship. A few acres of tho sweetest land' 
put under lico in 1875 yielded a satisfactory and encouraging out- 
turn. 1 

Of the seven small hills at Dungri and the larger hill and fort of 
P/irncm sonio account has been given in the gonornl description of 
tho district. 

Tlio following statement shows tho area occupied in the stato villages 
nnd tho assessment imposed under rates guaranteed by government 
in tho year 18G9-70 : — 


Statement shoring thcAica occupied and the Assessment imposed, 1809-1870. 
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l 

« 

H 
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Ahtsk 
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acre. 
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Aa- 
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rate jug 
acre. 
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UJcu 

73,274 
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7J.8SI 
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1 3 

0 4 11 
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0,703 
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no 
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0)2 6 
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3 M 11 

82,067 

f,P3l 

0,602 

Rs 

21,311 

21,737 

75,091 

ns, a. n 

X 1 11 
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7 9 1 


Total .. 

pi, nr 

5, 40/i 10 

2 11 7 

10,220 

0,222 

0 14 6 

loi, sea 

2,58,7(12 

2 8 8 

Pi 

Dry-crop 
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lUco 

1,741 

32J 

DM 

JV>M 

4,324 

7,017 

1 3 D 
13 7 0 
6 3 2 

... 


::: 

2,741 
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060 
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4,324 
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1 2 3 
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Total ... 

3,032 

14,237 

1 H 6 

•• 


»• 

3,032 

14,237 

1 11 C 
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Dry-crop 
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nico ... 

71,010 

10,133 

10,624 

P3.W1 

31,601 

12 8 
0 7 0 
7 12 4 

D,7M 

123 
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7,616 

410 

1,107 

3 12 S 

3 6 7 
14 11 

63,611 

10/130 

10,623 

33, *100 
00,061 
62,00* 

t 1 11 

9 6 10 
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Grand Total > . 

04,675 

2,63,827 

2 12 7 

10,220 

3,222 

314 6 

101,635 

2,73,010 

2 0 8 



Ea. 

3. 

p- 

&. s. 

d. 

Tnfalassossniont on Government and nlicustcd lands 

2,73,048 

13 

0 

27,304 17 

7J 

X)«/«c(— Valuations of alienation, ... 

14, ESC 

11 

0 

1.42S 13 

dj 

Remains realizable • ... ' — 

2,68,782 

2 

0 

25,870 4 

3 

Jrfi/-— Realizable quit-rents, 4c. . ... ... 

Sale of grasing fanns, bods of men, 4 c, 

l,4Sl 

8 

0 

148 3 

0 

' 4,G2S 

8 

8 

402 17 

1 

■ Total realizable revenue... 

2,04,873 

o 

8j 

20,487 4 

4 


» Report or lUo Superintendent oi Agriculture (Mr, ililncs), Xo, 142, dated 31st 
May 1870. ‘ 
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Tho rates of assessment introduced in 18G9-70 remain in force Chapter XIH. 
until 1898-99. 

Sub-divisional 

Tlie returns for 18/3-74 show that the population, as given in the Accounts, 

census of 1872, of 78,207 souls lodged in 17,228 houses, was pro- Balsa's. 

vitled with 1,707 walls and 288 tanks, and owned tho following 
stock: 7,129 ploughs, 4,381. carts, 18,049 oxen, 13,9-15 cows, 9,168 1873 - 74 . 

buffaloes, 58 horses, 13,130 sheep and goats, and 54 asses. 

Inl8G9-70, tho year of settlement, 7,216 distinct holdings, or Mata, Occupancy, 
were recorded, with an average area of 13^ acres, and a rental of 
£3 9s. GJd. (Rs. 84-12-7). These holdings would represent, if divid- 
ed in equal parts among tho agricultural population, for each porson, 

,an allotment of 2^J) acres, at a yearly rent of 14s. G|d. (Rs. 7-4-7). 

If distributed among tho whole population of tho sub-division, tho 
share per head would amount to l-^j acres, and the incidcnco of tho 
land-tax to 6s. SJd. (Rs. 3-3-10). 

Prom statistics furnished by tho registration department, it would Value of laud, 
seem that in tho year 1807, 14742 acres oE land wore purchased at 
a total cost of £648 3s. (Rs. 6,481-S), or £4 7s. 11? d. (Its. 43-15-10) 
per aero. In 1874, 391.44 acres were transferred at a cost of 
£1,014 15s. (Rs. 10,147-8), or an averago valuo por aero of 
£2 11s. 104d. (Rs. 25-14-10). 

Of 92,161 acres, tho total area of cultivated land, 50.S29 acres, or rro<, "“- _ 

55'1 5 per cent, wero in tlio year 1873-74 fallow or undor grass. Of - 
tho 41,332 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 
29,189 aores, or 70 '02 per cent, of which 349 ncros wero undor 
jutvdr (Sorghum vulgaro) ; 3 under wheat, ghau (Triticum mstivum) ; 

14,245 under rice, dangar (Oryza sativa) ; and 14,592 under miscel- 
laneous crops, comprising ntigli (Elousino coracann) and koilra 
(Paspalum scrobiculntum). Pulses occupied 9,009 acres, or 21 '0-1 per 
cent, of which 1,315 acres woro under tuver (Cnpnnns iudicus) ; and 
7,754 undor miscellaneous pulses, comprising wal (Dolichos lablab) ; 
gram, ehana (Ciccr arietinum); mag (Phascolus radiatus); peas, xvatdna 
(Pisnm sativum); and gtttudr (Dolichos fnbeoformis.) Oil-socds occupi- 
ed 7,693, or 18G1 percent; nil of which wero under enstor-oil seeds 
diveia (Ricinus communis). Plbrcs occupied 383 ncros, or 0‘92 por 
cent, of which 381 acres wero under hemp, san (Crotnlaria jnneen), 
and two acres under cotton, Jcajids (Gossypium indicum). Miscolla- 
noons crops occupied 2,218 acres, or 5'30 per coat, of which 1,890 
acres woro under sugnv-cano, senli (Sncoliaruni officinavum) ; 45 acres 
under plantain trees, hoi (Musa pnriulisinen) ; 2 acres under tobncco, 
tambdm (Nicotiana tabacuin) ; and 281 acres under miscellaneous 
vegetables and fruits. 

The census returns for 1872 shoVr that of a total population of Po P alat j™,„ 
7S,207, 73,625, or 94-13 per cent, werollindus; 8,592, or 459 por cent* " 
wero Musalmdns ; 974, or 1-24 por cent, wore Pdrsis ; and 1G camo 
undor tho Loud of ‘ others.’ From statistics specially prepared from 
tho enumerators’ forms, tho total Hindn population of 73,625 souls 
would soom to consist of tlio following castes, which, to a great ex- 
tent, also sorvo ns a guide to occupation : Brahmans, 4,755; Par- 
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Wins, 5 j KiiyiiMlis, 10 ; AVluiids, G 71 ; Shnivaks, 452 ; Bhnti/is mul 
LnwfiniSs, 93 ; Knnbis, 2,097 ; Bnjputs, 900 ; Kiichhi/is, 131 ; M/tlis, 
SO j KMim (weavers nf silk mid Cotton), 885; Ghimcliis (oil-press- 
or, s), 320 ; Chhip/is, mul Bhilwlirs (calenders and calico-prinlers), 285 ; 
Sonis (silver and goldsmiths), 082; Kmisnrtis (brass and coppcr- 
Bmitlis), 58 j Suthtira (carpenters), 0G0 ; Lnhure (blacksmiths), 278 ; 
Salats (masons), 2; Dnrjis (tailors), 70G ; KumbMrs (potters), 00G ; 
Ifniiims (barbers), 30 1 j Dhobliis (washermen), 107 ; Bhnrwfids and 
llnbaris (shcplionls), 1,130 j Kli/lnWis (seamen), 534 ; Mficbltis (li'dior- 
men), 0,318 ; Golds (rico-pmmdei's), 94 ; llbiidblinjlis (gmin-par- 
chers), 10 ; Punihidsand jMnrdthds, 273; W/ighris (fowlers and hunt- 
ers), 24 ; Kolis, 15,099 ; aboriginal tribes, such as Dublfo, Dhondins, 
llhils, awl others, 27,017; Mochis (shoc-innkors), 722; KMlpfo 
(tttimors), 310 ; desphed low castes, Dliers and Blmngids, 7,207 j mid 
religious beggars, 85. According to tliesamo return, tlio occupation 
of the total population of the snb-division is ns follows : i. Persons 
employed under government or municipal, or other local authorities, 
numbering in all 910 souls, ii. Professional persons, 711. in. Persons 
in service, or performing personal offices, 005. iv. Persons engaged 
iu agrica/tam acid critic animals—- (a) cultivators, 2 <j,S 77; (6) labour- 
era, 12,743 — iu all 29,020. v. Porsoijg engagedin commcrcoandtmdo, 
1,187. vi. Persons employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and 
engineering operations, and ongageQ in (bo sale of nrliclcs, manufac- 
tured or otherwise, prepared for consumption, 8,242. vii. Miscel- 
laneous persons not classed otherwise— („) women G,757, and children 
29,557— -in nil 30,314 ; and (5) miscellaneous persons, CIS— total 
30,932. 

Tlio total number of dcntliB in ilio threo years ending with 
1874-75 was 5,792, or an nvoraga yearly mortality of 1,931, or, 
assuming the figures of the consus of 1872 ns a basis, of 2‘40 pol- 
ecat of 78,207, tlio total population of tlio sub-division. Of tlio 
average number of deaths, 1,824, or GS*5G per cent, wore returned ns 
duo to fever; 229, or 11'85 per cent, to diarrhoea nnd dysentery; 
0, or 0'25 per cent, to small-pox;. 30, or l’OG per cent, to cholera; 
nnd 307, or 15*80 per cent, to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from 
accidents nnd violcnco averaged 28, or 1‘45 por cent of the average 
mortality of the sub-division. During tlio samo period tlio numbor 
of births is returned at 4,389 souIb, of whom 2,2G4 are ontcrodnB 
male and 2,125 as female children, Or an avorago yearly birth-rate of 
1,403, or 1*87 por cent of tlio total population of the sub-division. 

Pa'rdi Sub-division. — The P<lrdi sub-division of tho Surat dis- 
trict is bounded on tho north by the rivor Par, which separates it from 
tbs Bals.tr snb-division of tho samo district ; on tho cast by tho Dhnr- 
ampor stnto ; on tlio south-east by the Portnguoao territory (Daman) ; 
on t]ic south by tho Dainnngnngn river,. which separates it from tho 
Dthtnu snb-division of tho (I Win district ; and on. tho west by a por- 
tion of the Portuguese territory of Daman and tho sea. Tho total 
area is 108 square miles, and the population in 1872 was returned at 
53,749 souls, or an nverngo density of 317-47 to tlio square mile. Tlio 
roalmiblciand l'ovcnuo in 1874-75 amoimlod to £11, 807. (Us.l, 18, 070). 
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0£ tho total area o£ 163 square miles, one mile is occupied by tlio 
lauds of alienated villages. The remainder contains 80,917 acres, or 
78‘1G per cent, o£ occupied land ; 12,178 acres, or 11*76 per cent, o£ 
cnlturable ■waste ; 3,916 acres, or 3 - 78 per cent, of unculturable waste ; 
and 6,514 acres, or 6*29 per cent, occupied by village sites, roads, and 
tanks. From 93,095 acres, 1,979 acres have to be subtracted on 
account of alienated lands in state villages. Of the balance of'91,116 
acres, the actual area of culturable state land, 74,096 acres, or 81*32 
por cent, were in the year 1873-74 under cultivation. 

Pdrdi is an undulating plain, with a gradual slope westwards to 
tlio sea. Its surface is furrowed with water-courses, and, especially 
towards the south-west comer, is broken by a few low hills. Mango, 
tamarind, and several other varieties of valuable trees are abundant. 
The babul spreads freely over waste and grass land, and near the coast 
and rivers the wild date is plentiful. The country is almost entirely 
nnfonced, except near village sites, where thick hedges and fine trees 
. give a general appearance of comfort to the substantial houses 
of the Bhuthela Brahmans and the huts of the aboriginal tribes. 
There is a considerable difference noticeable in the appearance of tho 
country north and south of the Kolak. North of this river the soil 
is of great depth and very productive, and the villages are populous 
and prosperous. South of the Kolak the bare rocks frequently crop 
up through the shallow soil, and lime and grit are also found in it in 
largo quantities. 

Tho climate of Pdrdi has a bad reputation for causing fever and 
liver disease. The neighbourhood of the Kolak, especially whore 
its waters pass below the town of Bagwara, has even a worse name. 
Tho unhealthiness of its water is said to be due to the presence of 
an oily substance found on its surface. In some parts, immediately 
after tho monsoon, well-water has to a certain extent the same 
cliaractor. As there is little or no forest in tho sub-division, this oil 
is to be traced to the corruption of the rivers at their source in tho 
densely wooded lulls in the cast of the district. The mean average 
rain-fall is olose upon 70 inches. Even in soason of general failuro 
of rain, Pdrdi would seem to obtain a fair rain-fall. 

Besides tho frontier rivers, — the Par on the north, and tho Daman- 
ganga on the south, — Pdrdi is traversed by tlio Kolak. Boats of sixty 
tons nnd under can at high tide pass up the river as far as the rail- 
way bridgo. Towards tho north tho several minor streams, uniting 
near Piirdi, flow into tho sea below Umarsdri. 

Towards tbo north tho soil of Purdi Varies" in colour from light 
brown to red ; in tbo contral parts medium,’ besar, is moro commonly 
mot with; and towards the south aro several varieties ranging 
from ii<rht brown to yellow, as tbe soil becomes moro and more cal- 
careous Tho toxturo of those soils generally is coarser than it is 
either in tho Bnlsdr of Jnldlpor'sub-division. In fields which havo 
received tlio dotritus of tlio high lands, tho soil is of a rich colour and 
quality, capable year after year of producing fino crops. In like 
manner, tlio soil called owtm is very productive, 'and though it docs 
not differ intrinsically from* the surrounding varieties, is improved by 
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tlio constant moisture absorbed from the underlying water stratum, 
which tonds to decompose the constituent pavticlos moro thoroughly 
than would be tho caso had the field been on a higher level. Tlio 
usual description of rich alluvial loam, or bluUha, is to bo found in 
tho loops formed by the Par, eastward of Knchwdl, and by tho Kolalr 
near Ambdeh and Pandor. 

Tlio hill fortresses of Pdrdi and Bagwdra, both in this sub- 
division, havo been mentioned in tho general description or tlio 
district. 

Tho following statement shows tho area occupied in tho state 
villages and tho assessment imposed under rates guaranteed by 
government in tho year 1 809-70 : — 


Statement showing tho Area oeeujilcd and the Assessment imposed, 1809-70. 



Description ol 
land. 

Oocaplod. 

XJfloccnpled omblo 
nutc. 

Total. 

Tennns. 

Acres. 

Aw«- 

incnU 

Avcttirc 
rite per 
nero. 

Aero.. 

A tf&n 
meat 

Aurora 
rato |>ct 
acre. 

Acres. 

meat. 

Meraf*o 
ralo i^r 
ncru, 

gsf 

og 

O 

Dry-crop .. 
Onrden , 

Uiec 

1, 377 
12, W0 

ns. 
a jm 

73,050 

ns. a. p 
0 IO 10 
4 H 4 
<j 13 0 

Ilflea 

si 

IC7 

Its. 

C,S0l 

81 

703 

Rft.a.p 
) 8 6 
i 14 O 
t 3 4 

77, <tf5 
1, ’99 
13,673 

Hr. 
50,37.' 
II, US' 
70,761 

IK n p. 

0 10 5 

1 10 11 

5 13 2 


Total 

;t.Ms 

1,21,317 

1 0 0 

12,179 

7.0CJ 

0 0 3 

Cl, 110 

l/JO.Wl c 11 

1 

|!( 

Dry-crop . 

Ofirlui 

Ilico 

1,2.11 

.11 

7 « 

C2|! 0 It 11 
no, 4 c 1 
4,109 6 14 a 


;; 

::: 

1,2 » 
31 
7M 

P2I 1 

13G 

4,109^. 

0 1! tt 

4 0 1 

5 14 9 


Total 

IfiTf 

6,253 

non 


... 

... 

1,070 

WsrJ 

1 

S 10 6 

?! 

Dry-crop 

Qarden 

Rico 

00,294 

1,409 

13,215 

4i,8P3 

(5,02(1 

77,257 

0 10 10 
j u n 
CIS 7 

ikOOa 

si 

167 

6,301 

01 

703 

0 8 5 

3 14 0 

1 3 4 

79,2*1 

1,429 
13,3? 2 

51,109 0 10 6 

6 flal' 4 10 10 
77,900. 5 13 3 


Onuui TcM ... 

80,917 

1,23,772 

10 c 

12,179 

7,005 

0 0 3 

03.0W 

1,39, f37| 

1 7 1 


, 

Rs. 

a. 

?• 

£. 

0. 

d. 

Total assessment on government and alienated 
lands. 

Deduct — Valuations of alienations 

1, 33.83C 

a 

8 

13,583 

13 

SJ 

0,255 

0 

S 

523 

10 

1 

Remains realizable 

1,30,581 

u 

0 

13,038 

3 

4J 

Add — Realizable quit-rents, lee. 

5GS 

10 

0 

5G 

17 

3 

Add — Sale of grazing farms, beds of rirors, &c. 

20,273 

13 

c 

2,027 

7 

SI 

Total realizable revenue ... 

1,51,421 

2 

c 

15,142 

8 



file rates of assessment introduced in 1869-70 remain in force 
until 1898-99. . ' , 

■ Tlio rotums for 1878-74 show that the population, ns given in tho 
consns of 1872, of "51,749 souls lodged in 10,680 houses, was pro- 
vided with ‘(PO wolla and 100 tank*, und owijcd tho fofiowing 
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stock: 5,507 ploughs, 3,009 cnrts, 1*1,032 oxen, 12,323 cows, 21,933 
bulllilocs, 100 horses, 8,723 sheep and goats, and 9 asses. 

In 1S09-70, the year of settlement, 5,332 distinct holdings, or hluita, 
were recorded, with an average area of 14 jg acres, and a rental 
of £2 4s. 10’ 4. (Rs. 22-6-11). Thcso holdings would represent, if 
divided in cqnnl parts among the agricultural population, for each 
person, an allotment of 3J-g ncrcs, at n yearly rent of 10s. 2 g«. 
(Rs. 5-1-7.) If distributed among tbo whole population of tlio sub- 
division, the share per bead would amount to two acres, nnd tlio 
incidence of tbo land-tax to Cs. lid. (Rs. 3-1). 


Chapter Xin. 

Snb-di visional 
Accounts. 

Pa ' am. 

Occupancy. 


From statistics furnished by the registration department, it Value of land, 
woiild seem that in tbo year 1807, 187fJ{j ncrcs of land wero 
purchased at a total cost of £246 4s. 71 d. (Rs. 2,462-5), or £ 1 6 2£d. 

(Rs. 13-1-7) per acre. In 1874, 180J (; ncrcs wero transferred nt n, 
cost of £105 2s. (Rs. 1,051), or an average value per aero of II#. 7Jd. 

(Rs. 5-13-2). 


Of 74,096 ncrcs, tlio total area of cultivated lnnd, 29,901 acres, Pro'lu/y. 
or 40*35 per cent, were, in the year 1873-74, fnllow or under grass. ' ’ 0 
Of tbo 44,195 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 
32,022 acres, or 7 2 ••15 per cent, of which 136 acres wero under 
juvutr (Sorghum vulgaro); 9 under wheal, ghau (Triticum rcstivum); 

16,554 under rice, ddngar (Oryza sativa) ; and 15,323 under 
miscellaneous grains, comprising vagli (Elensino corncnnn) nnd 
7w(7)o,(Pnspalumscrohiculntnm). Pulses occupied 7,378ncres,orl6 69 
per cent, of which 1,941 acres wero under iuver (Cajanus indicus) ; 
and 5,437 under miscellaneous pulses, comprising i col (Dolichos 
lahlnh) ; gram, chaiut (Cicer nriotinum); mag (Phascolns rndiatus); and 
peas, vjatdna (Pisutn sativum). Oil-soeds occupied 7,428ncres,orlC‘S 
per cent, of which 7,297 acres wero under castor-oil seeds, divela or 
cranda (Ricinns communis); and 131 under lal (Sesamum indicuin). 

Fibres occupied 325 acres, or 0 73 per cout, which were nil under 
hemp,san(Crotalnrinjiracen). Miscellaneous crops occupied 809 ncrcs, 
or l - 83 per cent, of which 13 acres wero under tobacco, tamhdku, 
(Nicotinna tabacum); 695 under sugar-cane, snrdi (Sncchnrum oflici- 
nnrnm); 20 under plantain trees, kcl (Musn parndisiaca); 81 under 
miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 


Tbo census returns for 1872 show Hint of a total population of Populntinn, 
51,749, 49,309, or 93'27 per cent, wero Hindus ; 1,422, or 2‘74 per 1872, 
cent, wero Musalmdns ; and 1,018, or 1-96 per oent, wore Parsis. 

From statistics specially prepared from tlio enumerators’ form, tho 
total Hindu population of 49,309 souls would scorn to consist of 
the following castes, which, to a great extent, also servo ns a guide to 



(weavers of silk and cotton), 57 ; GMnclus (oil-prossers), 1 59 ; Chhipds 
and Blidvsdrs (calendors and calico-printers), 23 ; Sonis (gold and 
silversmiths), 326 ; Kan s drill (brass nnd coppersmiths), 120 ; Suthiirs 
(carpenters), 697 ; Irahdvc. ‘(blacksmiths), 214,; Dnrjis (tailors), 209 ; 
Saliits (masons), 7 } Kumbhdr* (potters), 224;IIajdms (barbers), 128; 
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Chapter Xltt Dhobkis (washermen), '47; Bharw&ds and Bliandavis (shepherds and 
Sub-dirirional toM^irenUSH '* KMmds (BKimen), 25 ; Mitchiiis (fishermen), 
Accounts. 2,132; Golas (rice-pounders), 113; Bhadbhujtfs (grain-parcliers), 
p , 3 ; Purabias and Marathds, 452 ; Wogliris (fowlers and banters) and 

R&valids (cotton tape-makers), 337 ; Kolia, 5,205 ; aboriginal tribes, 
such as Dublds, Dkondias, Bhils, and others, 28,255 ; Mochis (shoe- 
makers), 318; KMlpas (tanners), 226; despised low castes, Dhers 
and Bhangias, 2,357 ; and religions beggars, 41. According to tbo 
same return, the occupation of the whole population of the sub-divi- 
sion is as follows : i. Persons employed under government, or muni- 
cipal, or other local authorities, numbering in all 500 souls, ii. Pro- 
fessional persons, 379. iii. Persons in service, or performing per- 
sonal offices, 356. iv. Persons employed in agriculture and with 
animals — (a) cultivators, 11,874 ; (b) labourers, 9,235— total 21,109. 
y. Persons engaged in commerce and trade, 604. vi. Persons employ- 
ed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering operations, and 
engaged in the sale of articles, manufactured or otherwise, prepared 
for consumption, 3,020. vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed other- 
wise — (a) women 7,059, and children 18,385} in all 25,444; and 
(5) miscellaneous persons, 437 — total 25,881. 

Public health, The total number of deaths in the four years ending with 1873-74 

was 3,323, or an average yearly mortality of 831, or, assuming the 
figures of the census of 1872 a3 a basis of l’GO por cent of 61,749, 
the total population of the snb-division. Of the average number of 
deaths, 532, or 64-01 per cent, were returned as due to fever ; 109, or 
13'11 per cent, to diarrhoea and dysentery ; 4, or 0'48 per cont, to 
small-pox; 11, or 1-32 per emt, to cholera ; and 156, or 18-77 por 
cont, to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from accidents and violence 
averaged 19, or 2*28 per cent of the average mortality of tho sub- 
division. During the Eamo period the nnmber of births is rotnmed 
at 2,948 souls, of whom 1,535 are entered as male and 1,413 as female 
children, or an nvorago yearly birth-rate of 737, or 1‘42 per cent of 
the total population of the snb-division, <• 
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Balsa'r (Walsa'd), north lat. 20° 38 ' ) east. long. 72° 58'. A 
port and municipal town, about forty miles south of Surat, and one 
hundred and fifteen miles north of Bombay. It is situated on 
the estuary of the navigable, though small river, Auranga, and is, 
at the same time, a station on the railway between Surat and Bombay. 
Of its total population of 11,313 souls, 8,349 are Hindus, 2,212 
Musalm&ns, 738 Pdrsis, and fourteen Christians. The majority of the 
Hindus are Anavla Brdhmans, Wanids, and Khatris. The Pdrsis are 
timber-merchants, shop-keepers, cultivators, and private servants. 
They have also the entire monopoly of the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating drinks. Of the Musalmdns, the greater number are 
Tais, or converted Hindus. Men of this class are engaged chiefly in 
cloth weaving, and aro ns a rule well-to-do. The income of the 
Balsdr municipality amounted in 1874-75 to £1,932 (Rs. 19,320), 
representing a taxation of 8s. 5<2. (Rs. 1-11-4) per head of the total 
population. Balsdr is well placed for trade both by sea and by land. 
The total value of its sea trade in 1874-75 was £84,905 (Rs. 8,49,050), 
of which £78,637 (Rs. 7,8G,370) represented the value of exports, 
and £ 6,268 (Rs. 62,680) that of imports. ThiB, though a consider- 
able falling off from the corresponding returns in the five years 
ending with 1871-72, when exports on an average wero valued at 
£105,507 (Rs. 10,55,070), and imports at £48,061 (Rs. 4,80,610), is 
still much in excess of the trado of the port during the fivo years 
ending with 1849-50, when exports were, on an average, valued at 
£56,121 (Rs. 5,61,210), and imports at £12,713 (Rs. 1,27,130). 
Th’e railway returns also show an increase in the traffic at Balsdr. 
The total tonnage of goods taken to and from the station rose 
from 4,150 in 1868 to 4,288 in 1874, and the number of passengers 
from 91,042 to 101,014. The chief imports aro piece-goods, tobacco, 
wheat, fish, and sugar. The exports are timber, grain, molasses, 
oil, firewood, and tiles. Its export of timber is the staple of Balsdr 
trade. This, brought from the Ddng forests, is exported by sea to 
Dholera, Bhdunagar, and the other ports of Kdthidwar. The manu- 
factures of Balsdr are cloth for wearing apparel and for sails, silk 
for women’s robes, and bricks, tiles, and pottery. Besides the 
ordinary sub-divisional revenue and police offices, tne town, is pro- 
vided witb a subordinate judge’s court, a post office, and a dis- 
pensary. 

Ba'rdoli, north lat. 21° 8' ; east long.- 78° 9'. A town with 
1,037 houses and ft population of 4.282 sonls. Besides the ordinary 
= n 705—38 
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sub-divisional revenno and polieo offices, Bdrdoli is provided with a 
post office and a dispensary. 

Bodlaa'n, north lat. 21“ 20’, • east long. 73° 7'. In the Mdndvi sub- 
division, a place oi Hindu pilgrimage, with a population of 3,305 souls. 
Tha Mr at Bodkin is held when tho planet Jupiter enters tho con- 
stellation of tho Lion — nn event which happens every twelve years. 
About two thousand peoplo nro estimated to attend on each occasion. 
Tho last fair was hold in Soptcmber 1872. Tho temple at Bodkin 
contains tho imago of Gnutnmonliwnr Mnhddev, in whose honour the 
fair is hold. This templo holds land freo of rent, measuring 15.}$ 
acres in area, and assessed nt £3 9s. (Its. 34-8). The minister of tho 
temple is a Tnpodhnn, whoso receipts, exclusive of tho yearly revenue 
from tho tomplo lands, amount, on tho occasion oftho fair, to about 
£30 (Rs. 300). The majority of tho visitors are from the districts of 
Surat, Broach, Ahmeddbdd, and from Bnroda and Rnjpipla territories. 
On tho occasion oftho fair about £100 (Rs. 1,000) of goods, chiefly 
coarse cloth, toys, and articles of food, aro estimated to ohango hands. 
Tho fairs at Bodhnn have, as far as is known, been free from any 
outbreak of cholera. Thoro aro no special municipal arrangements 
in connection with tho Mr. 

ChikMi, north lat. 20° 40 ' ; east long. 73° 9'. A town with 770 
honses and a population of 3,054- souls. Bosidos tho ordinary sub- 
divisionnl revenue and police offices, the town is provided with a post 
office and a dispensary. 

JalaTpor, north lat. 20° 55’ ; east long. 72° 55'. A villngo with 
475 houses and a population of 2,1G2 souls. Besides tha ordinary 
mib-di visional revenue and police offices, the town is provided with 
a post office. 

Ma'ndvi, north lat. 21° 1G 1 ; east long. 73° 21'. A municipal town 
with 1,171 houses and a population of 4,430 souls. Besides the ordi-' 
nary snb-divisional revenuo and police offices, the town is provided 
with a post office and a dispensary. The income of the Mdndvi muni- 
cipality amonntedinl874-75 to £446 (Rs. 4,460), representing a taxa- 
tion of 2s. (Re. 1) per head of the total pupulation. 

Olpa'd, north lat. 21° 21' ; east long. 72° 48'. , A town with 1,176 
houses and a population of 4,001 souls. Besides tho ordinary snb- 
divisional revenue and police offices, the town is provided with a 
subordinate judge’s court, a post office, and a dispensary. 

Pa'rdi, north lat. 20° 81' ; east long. 72° 59'. A town with 
1,162 houses ond a population of 4,545 souls. Besides the ordinary 
snb-divisional revenue and police offices, the town is provided with a 
post office and a dispensary. 

Pa'rnera, north lat. 20° 33'. i and east Jong. 72° 59'. A hill 
four miles south-east of Balsdr, and one hundred and twenty -miles 
north of Bombay, rises to a height of about five hundred feet above 
the plain. Prom its commanding position the fortified summit of 
this hill has long been considered a place of conse'quence. Origin- 
ally a Hindu fort, it remained under the Rdja of Dharampor till, 
about tlio end of the fifteenth century, it was taken by Mahmud 
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Begova, king of Gujarflt (1459-1511).* Tho fort romainod for some 
time tmdor tho ohargo of Musalrndn commandors, but in tlio disordora 
tlmt marked tlio closo of tlio powor of tho AhmcdAbdd kings, it fell 
into tlio hands of a chief of banditti. According to tho Portuguese 
writers PArnora was twice, in 1558 and 1568, taken by expeditions 
front Daman, and on tho second occasion the fortifications wora 
dostroyed. 2 After it had been allowod to romoin in ruins for more 
than a hundred years, tho fort was, in April 1676, takon and rebuilt 
by Moro Pandit, one of Shiwfiji's generals. 3 For about n century 
Piirnera romainod under tho Mardthiis. It was thon (1780) taken 
by a detachment of English troops under Lieutenant Welsh.* At 
first, os a protection against tho raids of Pindkaris, tho fort wn3 
occupied by a military party ; bnt early in the present contrary tho 
garrison was removed, 6 and during tho mutinies of 1857 tho fort 
was dismantled. 


Ha'nder, north lot. 21° 13* ; east long. 70° 51'. A municipal 
town, tho seat of a considerable export trade in raw cotton, situated 
on tho right hank of tho TApti, about two miles above Surat. 
Though hut little is known of its history, RAndor is admitted to 
bo ono of tho oldest cities in southern GujnrAt. It is generally 
supposed to bo tho * Hnhanliour,’ which, with Broach or ' Bahroudj,’ 
is by A1 Birum (1030) spoken of as ono of tho capitals of ‘Lardecsa.’ 0 
But some writers would givo Rnndcr a mnoh higher antiquity, and 
mako it n placo of importance, whon, about tho beginning of tho 
Christian era. Broach was tho cliiof seat of commorco in Western 
India. 7 Shortly after the beginning of tho thirteenth contnry (1225), n 
colony of Arab merchants and sailors is said to have settlod ntRiindor. 
Thcso men nttneked tho Jains, who at that timo ruled in Rilndor, 
drovo them out of the city, and convortcd their temples into mosques. 8 
Under the name of NAyatns they traded to distant countries nnd 
became famous for their wealth nnd hospitality. Of RAndor, or 
‘Band,* ns ho writes it, and its NAyatns, tho traveller Barbosa (1514) 
gives the following details : “ Hauci is a good town of the Moors, built 
of very pretty houses and squares. It is a rich and agreeable placo, 
bccauso tho Moors of tho town trade with Malacca, Bengal, Tawosory 
(Tcnassoriin), Pegu, Martaban, nnd Smnatrn, in nil sorts of spices, 
drugs. Bilks, musk, bonzoinand porcelain, Thoy possess very largo 
and fino ships, and theso who wish Chinoso articles will find them 


* Briggs' Forislita, IV., 51. 

5 Farm, in Kerr, VI. 413, 432. 

3 Ormc's Historical Fragments, 55. 

* Grant Duff, II., 41G. 

* Government lottcr elated 3rd July 1819. 

■ Rcinaud’s Fragments, 112. 

1 NarmadAshankar's History of Surat, who states that about H.C. 200 a king, 
named Sampatti, built four temples in llAmlcr, 

* Tlio date is from NannadAshankar's History. Stavorinus (1777) noticed in on 
ot tlio mosques a stone with tho date 150 II. But lto adds •• this may be no index t 
tho ilato of tho building, as two of tho priests told mo that tho stono had been brougU 
.from Jcdda,”— Stavorinus, III., 181. 
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there very completely. The Moors of this place are white, and well 
dressed, and very rich. They have pretty wives, and in the furniture 
of their houses have china-vases of many kinds, kept in glass 'cup- 
boards well arranged.' Their women are not secluded like those 
of other Moors, hut go about the city in the day time attending to 
their business with their faces uncovered as in our parts.” 1 * 

In 1530, after sacking Surat, the Portuguese general, Antonio do 
Sylvera, crossed the river to the oity of Bander (Reyner), a well- 
fortified town of sis thousand houses, The Nayatas, though said to 
be 'a race of more courago and policy than the Banians,’ fled at the 
first fire, leaving so much property that, had the Portuguese been able ' 
to carry off the plunder, they would all have been enriched. 3 * With • 
the growing importance of Surat, Binder declined in prosperity, 
and by the close - of the sixteenth centmy (1590) it is spoken of as 
a port dependent on Snrat. 3 , Still, at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century (] 610), it was a pleasant town with good houses, the 
people very friendly to the English, many of whom passod much of 
their time in the pleasant gardens at Rfinder. 1 Though in 1666 the 
town is said to have been falling into ruins, the Dutch still kept 
up a depSt at Hander, 5 In 1 774 Hander is spoken of as a town of 
pretty large size, 0 and it has since continued to be a place of some 
trade. The total population was in 1 872 returned at 10,280 sonls, of 
whom 3,868, or 87'62 per cent, were Musalrafins. The Nfiyatas have 
longcoased to have any importance at Rfinder, and are represented by 
only one or two families in very depressed cironmstances. Their 
place as traders has been taken by Bohords of the Sunni sect, 
These men carry on trade westwards with the Mauritius, and east- 
wards with Rangoon, Moolmein, Siam, and Singapor, visiting theso 
places, aud sometimes settling there for os long as tea or fifteen 
years, All of them able to read and write, they maintain in Bander 
four schools, where Arabic and Urdu are taught. The Bander 
mosque has a special interest as. bearing marked traces of its 
former owners, the Jains. Such of the images and more ornamental 
stones as were not broken to pieces. Serve as steps in the doorway of’' 
the mosque, or have been turned to more dishonourable uses. But 
the pillars in the mosque and the cistern in the court-yard are both 
of Jain workmanship, and the hollow places in the walls, intended for 
images, have beon allowed to remain unaltered. The income of the 
Rfinder municipality amounted in 1874-75 to £1,380 (Es. 13,800), 
representing a taxation of 2s. 8|d. (Rs. 1-5-6) por head of 1 the total 
population. By the opening of the now Tdpti bridge. Bander is 
(1877) now closely connected with Snrat. 


1 Stanley’s Barbosa, C7, 

* Faria, in Kerr, VI., 22 0. 

* Gladwin’s Ain-i- Aklari, II„ 03. 

* Rorr, VIII., 27fi. Perhaps this istho origin of Hamilton's statement (Now Achy 

I., ICG), that, when the English came first to trade at Snrat, the president and council 
resided at Binder. *• 

* Thccenot, V., OS. 

1 Stavorinns, III., IS). 
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■ Surat, nortli latitude 21° 12’, and cast longitndo 72° 52'. On Chapter XIV. 
the southern hank of the river Tdpti j is by wntor nbout. fourteen, „ — . 

and by laud nbout ten miles distant from the sea. Surat lios at a * laces of ^ n ^ cros ‘ ; ' 
bond of tho river, whore its couvso sworvoa suddenly from south-east Buiut. 
to south-west. With tho cnstlo ns its centre, tho city forms an arc 
of a circlo, tho lands enclosed by its walls stretching for nbout a milo 
and a quarter along tho river bank. From tho cnstlo, looking south, 
tho public park forms tho foreground ; its trees, with tho exception 
of a row of buildings that stretch nlong tho bank of tho river, 
hiding the parts of tho city that lie boyond. To tho west tho rivor, 
washing tho cnstlo wnlls ns it passes, winds through low meadow 
lauds, green, though somewhat bnro of trees. From tho right bank 
of tho river the ground rises slightly townrds the north, where, on a 
high bank overlooking tlio stream, may bo soon tho trees and somo of 
llio buildings of tlic ancient town of It li nil or. Crossing from Rdudcr, 
behind a narrow strip of cultivated land, groves of rich trees stretch 
westwards to within a milo of tho castle. Standing out among tho 
trees tho building known ns tlic Knfiburaj, or Rafi’s tower, marks 
tlio northern extremity of tlio outer city wall. Bctwoen llio Rati 
tower and tlio castlo a row of largo bouses fringe tho river bank, 
and behind them, on tlio low-lying laud to the oast mid south- 
east, its streets and houses, in great part hidden by trees, stretches tho 
city. From tho cnstlo ns a centre, in 1G04 and in 1717, two lines of 
fortification were drawn, tho inner including 4-10, and tho outer 1,818 
acres. Though tlio inner wall lias for many years boon almost 
entirely removed, tlio hollow or natural mont that surrounds it still 
serves to maintain a lino of demarcation, and preserves distinct tlio 
city and suburbs of Surnt. In tlio city tho roads, though motnlled, 
clean, and well watered, are, except n fow of tlio main thoroughfares, 
narrow and winding. Empty spaces there are, but, on tlio whole, 
most of tho city words aro thickly peopled; tlio non-ow streets wind- 
ing between rows of largo well-built houses, tlio dwellings of liigh- 
casto Hindus and tho riclior class of Piirsis. In tho suburbs, on tho 
other hand, except in one or two of tho castom quarters, are largo 
areas of open ground. Tlieso were onco gardens, but now nro 
cultivated only ns fields. Tho uumctnllod lanes, hollowed several 
feet below tbo general level, aro water-courses in tho rainy season, 
and lie dcop in dust during the fair weather. Except the buildings 
in the Bobortis’ quarter to tlio east of tlio city, tbo residences of 
Europeans in tlio south-west suburbs, and a fow largo Piirsi garden 
houses, tlio dwellings nro for tlio most part oithor untidy groups of 
buts belonging to low olnss Hindus, or lines of cultivators’ or weavers’ 
houses perched on tlio banks of tbo hollow road-way. Outsido of 
tlic walls, to tbo north nud east, tbo land is rich, well watered, and 
covered with trees. To tho south tho soil is poor, and, except for 
some Pitrsi and Mubnmmadnn gardens, tho country is bare. West- 
wards, along tlio bank of tho river, tho military cantonment, tho treo- 
sbeltcrcd dwellings on either side of tho Dumas road, and tlio open 
parade-ground stretching to tho rivor, givo this part of tho outskirts 
n more cheerful nppenmneo. 

Tlic chief feature in Surat is its castlo, planned nud built botweon Tlio castle. 

1340 and 15IC by a Turkish soldier, who, with tlio titlo of Kbudn- 
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Chapter XIV. wand Elfin, 1 * * * * * * * * * * * was ennobled by Mahmud Begatn, king of Gnjarfit, from 
•m «»« M59tol611. AftortliocapturoofSurotbythocmperorAhl)nr(1573), 
* ’ tho fortress remained in tbo charge of commandants appointed 

Surat. from Delhi till, in 1751, it was seized by tbo Sidhi admiral of tbo 
Mogbnl fleet. Tho Sidhi did not long hold tho castle, for in 1750, 
with tho rest of tho city, it was capturod by tho English. Though 
from tho first practically independent, tho English hold tho castlo 
nominally under tho Moghul. In token of this divided command, 
two flags wavod from tho castlo walls, tho English ensign on tho 
60 uth-wcst, and tho Moorish standard on tho south-east bastion. 
This prnctico was continued till, in 1812, on tho death of tho last of 
tho nawfibs of Surat, tho English fleet was removed from tho T/tjiti, 
and tlio Moorish standard taken down from the castlo walls. As fur 
as has been ascertained, tbo only change since tbo castle was bnilt by 
Khuddwand Klidn was in 1 7GQ, when, on tbo eastern sido, opposito 
tbo entrance, tbo English ndded a work and gntoway on tbo outer 
bank of tbo moat.® In 1774 tbo castlo is described ns ‘ nn irregular 
square, tho shortest side, and one of tho oblique sides facing tho 
west and nortli-west, washed by tbo rivor. At each comer is a lnrgo 
round towor, about forty foot in height, tbo walls and enrtaina 
between rising nearly as high as tlio towers. 13 Though, ns a dofonco 
against any well-equipped onomy, they liavo long been useless, tho 
castlo buildings bavo always been kopt in repair, and until tho year 
1802, woro garrisoned by a small body of European and nativo troops. 
In that year, os no longer required, tbo forco wns withdrawn, and tlm 
vacated rooms ware made over for tbo accommodation of tlio various 
offices connected with tho revonuo and polico departments, in whoso 
occupation tho castlo has since remained. 

The City. Of tho appearance, condition, and population of tho different 

quarters of Surat city and Biiburbs, nna of tlio present state of tho 
city walls, tlio following information is available. 1 The city, that is, 
tlio area enclosed by tho lino of tho innor wall, contains fourteen divi- 
sions called chuhlas, or wards. Starting at tho castlo and working 
from tho north eastwards, tho divisions como in tho following 
ordor 

ClioklmSr. i . — Choh bazar chaklo, or tho Bquaro market ward, includes about 

four acres of low-lying land. This quarter contains tho castlo, the 


1 Detail* of the building of Surat castlo will bo found above, p. 71, 72. According 

to como accounts tbo fort was built by the Homans j according to others by tho Turks, 

‘who came hero with ninny ships and conquered many places. (Ogilby'n Atlas, J6P0, 

V., 211.) These allusions arc perhaps sufficiently explained by tbo fact that Khudd- 

wand Khdn.tho builder of tlio fort, was a Itumi or Turk. 

a Tliis goto bears tbo inscription : " Built, April 17G0. Dndor orders of William 

Andrew ITico, Esq. , Chief for oflairs to tho British nation, and Governor of this 

castlo and licet. By Lewis Felix do Glass.” 

* * Stavorinus, II., 473, ' . 

' * Besides information collected personally, these details have been compiled from tbo 

records of four surveys of Surat : i. Tho report of the committcoappoiuted to report 

on tho state of the city walls, 1SOO. ii. -A city survey of Samt, 1617. lit A city 

survey of Surat, 1870. iv. A contour survey of Surat, 1803. 
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pnblic park, tlio civil hospital, 1 tho high school, the English church, . Chapter XIV. 
tlio old custom-house j the mint, or ianhs&l, latoly converted into a p , f 

mnrkot ; a curious old pigeon-house supported out o£ the funds r 
of tho animal hospital, or pniy'rdpol ; and n largo building cnllcd tho Sur/it. 
darla mchel, or sea palace, tho residence of tho Bakshi. Though on 
the whole rich nnd well peopled, this qunrtor contains a considerable 
area of open land. Tho houses nro for tho most part dwellings of 
well-to-do citizens. They nro gonerally two stories high, with brick 
walls nnd tiled roofs. Its shops nro also good, ns advnntago wa9 
taken of tbo fire of 1872 to have them robuilt with a certain uni- 
formity of sizo and stylo. This wnrd is inhabited by Muhammadans, 2 
by Hindus, chiefly Shrnvoka or Jains, and by a few pcoplo of low 
caste. 

n. — Mitlla chal'lo, or tho Mulln’s ward, includes about sixty-seven Mulln chaklo. 
ncros of comparatively high land, lying along the bank of tlio river 
to the north of tho Cliok bazdr. The nnino of this qunrtor is said to 
como from a certain Mulla of BliatAr, n great ship-owner and mer- 
chant. Of objects of interest this wnrd contains, near tho river, a 
building called, liko tho Bnkahi’s rcsidonco, tho daria mcJtcl, or sea 
houso. This palace, built by ono of tbo nnwAbs of Surat as a hot- 
wenther retreat, was afterwards used as tho high school. At present 
11870) it is unoccupied nnd in disrepair. Close by nro Bomo lino old 
MusalmAn dwellings, two of tliom now usod as the houso and the school 
of tlio Irish presbyterian mission. 3 Beyond this, still on the bank of 
tlio river, is tho old English factory. 4 It has sinco been used, first, 
as a liospitnl, then ns a Innntic nsylum, and is now a private dwelling. 

As it stands at presont, tho building can only be a portion of tho 
original ‘lodge,’ which was built of stone, nnd contained accom- 
modation for forty persons. From tho traces of foundations in tho 
open ground nenr the present building, it seems probable that tlio 
fnctory originally extended ns far ns tho Moghnl Serai road. In tho 
parts of tins word, further from tho river, are soyoral old mosquos, 
mostly in ruins. Of these tho most interesting is tho mosqno nnd 
tomb of Mirza Sami, tho work, it is said, of Kliudfiwnnd KhAn, tlio 
builder of the casllo. Though of no great sizo, the tomb is mndo of 
stone, nnd has stone-enrving of considerable boauty. But of Musnl- 


• Tlio civil hospital stands on ground onco occnpied by tho nawib’s nrecnnl. 
e Chiefly convert Mus-draAns, or Airman*, known by tbo name of SindAu, nnd tbo 
quarter inhabited by this class is called " Simlhiuiiro." 

3 jt would seem to have been tho mission houso that SirNicholos Waitobirod on be- 
half of tho ‘Now or English Coimmny,’ wlion ho camo to Surat in 1700. Tbo tradition 
of its being oueo tho rcsidonco of an English governor still clings to it Tho position 
.nil. ™n. ns Sir Nicholas Waite’s houso was near enough to tlioold factory to bo 



tlio old factors 1 confinement. ’ During tlio seventeenth century tlio 
to have held another of those hoiiBcs, as in 1G61 tho Dutch nnd English nro together 
said to liavo saved ono of tho quarters of tho city from plunder. i 

« It seems doubtful whether, during tlio seventeenth contury, tlio English com- 
nanv did not chnngo thoir faotory. Tlio factors noro allowed to build m IMS, nnd 

wliicli they defendmisvi tii so much sucooss agsinslSbiniji in 1681 would soom to havo 

been, a different building from tho groat house- they lived in about th° ‘lio 

ecvcntccnth century. At lc.iat in 1W0 Anftuigzcb ia epohfcn of as their landlord.— 
Owngton, 399. ' 
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man remains, the chief is that now used as a mnnicipal hall. This, 
hall wos originally intended to be a resting-plaeo for Mnsaltnnn 
travellers, and is said to havo been built in the year 1614 by a certain 
Hakikfik Klidn, at that time the commandant of the fort. 1 * This 
building was in 1 868 repaired by the municipality at a cost of £3,308 
(Rs. 38,080). He hall was fitted up for municipal meetings, and 
somo of the out-housos wore set apart for the nse of travellers. Near 
the mnnicipal hall rises a high brick wall, the remains of a racket-court 
that, about the beginning of the present century, was for the benefit 
of the Europeans of Snrat, built by the nawilb and a Pfirsi, Firosha 
Dhanjisha, who at that time held several places of trust under tho 
British Government. Close to the racket-court a wooden cross, in nn 
open plot of ground, mnrks tho site of tho altar of the chapel of tho 
Capuchin friars, who for ifiore than a contnry (1GG0-1770) held an 
bonourablo place in Surat. Tho lines of tho walls of tlio chapel can 
still bo traced. By the middle of tho seventeenth centmy these Capu- 
chins had built a very convenient monastery, ' according to tho model 
of houses in Europe/ and a church by it. 3 In 1064 Ambrose, tho 
bend of tho Convent, wont bof oro Shiw&ji, and prayed bitn to spare tho 
Christians. Tho convent was unassnilod, and all who took refngo in 
it escapod without injury. 3 Ambrose held so high a position in Surat 
that ho was (16GG) invested with power to decide questions among 
Christians, and punish them ns he pleased. 4 * * 7 In 1666 ho is said to have 
pacified the native governor, who was enraged against the French on 
ncconnt of tho piracy of Lambert, a French captain.® Tho English 
also profited by his exertions, and many years after (1700, April 
17th) the service was acknowledged with gratitudo by tho president 
in council. In 1695 the Italian traveller, Gcmeli Careri, noticed their 
house 'decently adorned and conveniently built in tho manner of 
Europe.’ 0 Hamilton (1700-1720) also praises thorn / and in 1764 
Niebuhr notices that, after power and wealth had abandoned tho 
French at Surat, tho nation wore still held in estimation on account 
of cortain Cnpncliin friars, who wore generally beloved and respectod 
in Surat. Besides their services as healers of discords among tho 
Christians, and healers of sickness among men of all religions, theso 
friars did a good service to tho public by keeping a register of all 
events that had happened in Hindustan from 1676 to 17G4. B A 
metal tablet fastened to tho cross boars this inscription 

Hie oxstabat 
Unicnmnltnr 
Votcris Eeclcsiro " 

Capnccinorum 
Et contomportot 


1 Abdul Hokim’a History. 

* Tavernier (1G-12-1GGG) ; Harris, It, 350. 

a Thevonot, V,, S7. 

4 Thevonot, V,, 91-03, 

0 Thcvcnot, V., 61. 

• Churchill, IV., 16S. 

7 Hamilton’s New Act., I., 1C3. 

0 Vinkerton X, 216. 
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Behind the Capnehin chapel aro the remains of the Portuguese factory. Chapter XXV. 
Except a few rooms still occupied as a dwelling house, this factory has ' of Interest, 
fallen into ruins, and been removed. Behind the Portuguese factory 
•was the French lodge. 1 The site still remains open. But, except Surat. 
the line of its foundations, all traces of the buildings have been re- 
proved. Further on is the Armenian church, still in repair, though it 
has not been used as a place of worship for about thirty years. 4 Of 
the fine old Musnlman houses which, as late as 1817, adorned this 
quarter of the city, very few are now to be seen. The ruins of some 
of them still remain, but of most, the busy contractors, or kaipUias? 
have removed every trace. On the other hand, especially near the 
river, Pdrsis and Hindus have of late years been raising large and 
well-built houses. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the 
foreign merchants, Jboth Europeans and Asiatics, who resorted to 
Surat, lived for the most part in this quarter of the city. As late 
ns 1817 many of the houses were occupied by Armenians, Arabs, 

Persians, and Jews. At present the chief part of the inhabitants are 
Pdrsis and Hindus. 

nr . — • Maohhlipith chaklo, or the fish-market ward, south of the Alichhlipith. 

Mulla ward, includes about thirty acres of slightly raised land. The 
market from which this part of the city is named continued to be 
held till, in 1869, it was transferred to the new municipal buildings. 

It was' here that the great fire of 1887 broke out, burning down 
almost the whole quarter. Their mins still show how. large were 
some of the buildings then destroyed. Though most of them are 
small, the new houses are well built. The people are chiefly well- 
to-do Parsis, with a few Hindus of all castes. 

rv . — Jtanitalav chaklo, or the ward of the queen’s pool, east of the Rinitaliv. 
fish-market ward, includes about twenty-eight acres of slightly 
raised land. The name is said to have come from a reservoir built 
by the wife of Gopi (1500-1520), the patron of Surat. This part of 
tho city seems never to have recovered the fire of 1837 j much of 


1 A Persian factory at ono time stood next to the French factory. In 1670 the 
French aro said to have saved themselves from plunder at Slim iji's hands by allow- 
ing some of his troops to pass through their buildings, and rob the Persian factory. — 
Brisco’s Annals, IX., 285. 

5 In 1843, when the English government ceased to aid the Armenian church by 
grants of public .money, the church in Surat was closed, and has not again been 
oponed. It now forms part of a Pdrsi dwelling ; but the owner of tho house would 
seem to have respected tho church, altering nothing Bince it was left by its pnests. 
Tho ornaments etill remain on the altar, and some pictnres of apostles and saints bang 
on tho walls. Tho Armenians do not seem to lmvo risen to a position of importance 
in Surat much before the end of tho seventeenth century. But from that time till 
near the closo ot the eighteenth century their name ooears in almost all notices of 
Surat trade. This chapel wae finished in 1777. The priests wore paid by the con- 
tributions of their congregation. But before tho closo of the eighteenth century the 
numbers of Armenians had greatly fallen off. In 1811 there u ero about fifty fami- 
lies, and in 1825 only five remained. On the recommendation of Mr. Romer, then 
judge of Surat, tho Government of Bombay in 1823 granted a yearly sum of £72 for 
itho maintenance of the priests. (Government letter dated November ’4th, 1825.) 
‘According to tho census of 1872 there were in that year only three Armenians in 
Surat. 

3 The buying up of materials of old mansions and selling them piecemeal has for 
'-pany years boon a busy trade in SuraU 

. D 705—39 
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tlio land remains empty, and tliolionscs since built lmvo for the most 
part a mean appenranco. The population consists of Hindna and 
Muhammadans, mnny of the latter in poor circumstances. 

w—Eanpith rhaUo, or tlio grain-market ward, south-west of the 
queen’s pool ward, includes about cloven ncrcs of comparatively 
elevated land. Though not now tho only placo in the city where grain 
is sold, tho market which gavo this quarter its nntno is still held 
here. Many empty spaces show how soveroly this quarter suffered in 
1837. At the snmo time, tlio new houses arc, with fow exceptions, 
good, two or tlirco stories high, with brick-built walls and tiled 
roofs. Tho pcoplo nro well-to-do, chiefly higli-caste Hindus, Wfinids, 
Slirtivnks, nnd Hrdhinans, 

vi. — Kcl/ipUh chahh, or the plantain-market ward, south of tho 
grain-market division, includes about twonty-tlireo ncrcs of com- 
paratively high land. Several open spaces still mark the rain caused 
by the firo of 1837. Bnt for tho most part the now houses aro well 
built. This is especially the ense with tho nanurat, or bankers’ 
quarter, whero a few hankers still cany on business in lnrgo tlirec- 
Btoried buildings. Tho people nrc for tho most part Hindus of the 
trading and artisan classes. 

vii. — liahin Bom' chaklo, or Pallia, tho goldsmith’s ward, south- 
east of tho plnntnin-markct nnd gmin-mnrkct quarters, includes an 
area of cloven ncrcs of comparatively high land, liahin, after whom 
the quarter is called, lived nbout a century ngo. Ho was behoved to 
have been an alchemist, nnd to lmvo known tho secret of turning 
copper into gold. With the exception of a fow dwellings of calen- 
ders, or chhipas, nnd others of tho poorer clnsscs, tho buildings thnt 
hnvc been rai'-ed sinco the firq nro largo and lmndsome. The popu- 
lation is almost entirely Hindu. In 1 SI 7 this ward is spoken of as 
the hend-quartors of the Mdrwdri bankers. As almost all their great 
houses, tho linos of soino of which may still be traced, wero destroyed 
in 1837, those Mdrwdris left Surat and settled in Boinhny. 

mi . — Bhngdhldv cliaMo, or the garden pool ward, sonth-castr of 
the plantain-market, includes about thirty-seven acres of low-lying 
land. Tho pool from which this quarter gets its name is a lnrgc and 
very old well, in uso, they say, when tho sito of Surat was still gnrdon 
land. Tho Homan Catholio church nnd burpng-gronnd lie in tho 
south-west of tiiis quarter. Empty spaces still show tho ruin caused 
by tlio lira of 1837. But the new bouses are, with few exceptions, 
largo anil handsomely built. Tho inhabitants are Muhammadans 
and Hindus. 

ix . — Oopipum chdklo, or Gopi’s division, south of tho plantain- 
market, includes nbout thirty acres of elevated land. Portions of 
this division, called after Gopi the patron of. Surat, suffered from 
tho groat fire, nnd tho whole is not yot robunt. M ith Hindus tho 
place whero Gopi had his house is tho most fashionable quarter of the 
city. It contains many largo mansions richly ornamented with wood- 
carving. Except at its outskirts, whero a few poor ifusahnnns 
live, the population consists almost entirely of high-casto Hindus 

Shrdraks, Kdyasths, Brdhmans, nndWdnids. 
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x. — Wdrifalia chaklo, or the garden street ward, east of Gopi’s Chap ter X TV. 

ward, includes about twenty-two acres of raised ground. This ward oTlntereBt. 

is said to tako its name from ono of tlio gardens on whoso site Surat 

city was built. In 1837 the whole of Wdrifalia was burnt down, and Sukat. 
much of it lins never been rebuilt. The now houses aro largo and WArifalia, 
well made, but the streets aro narrow. Except a fow Musaltndns, tho 
people aro high-caste Hindus. 

xi. — Kapatia chalclo, west of tho garden' streot ward, includes KnpAtia. 
about twenty-five acres of raised ground. .This quarter was entirely 
burnt down in 1837. Somo plots of ground hnvo still beon_nllo wed 
toreinnin empty, but tho greater part has been rebuilt with largo and 
hnndsomo houses. Tlio people aro almost all Hindus. At a spot 
where four roads meet, men and women of tho labouring classes 
collect from eight to nino o’clock in tho morning, waiting to bo 
hired. These labourers would seem to have gained a good namo for 
industry, ns tho phrase, ’ a labourer of tho Kapfifcin chaklo* is com- 
monly used to mean a zealous worlcmnn. 

xii. — Sing a rid cud chaklo, south of Gopi’s ward, includes about fifty- SangAriAvAd. 
two acres of uneven ground. Part ot this division was burnt in 

1 837 ; but many good houses have since been built. Its inhabitants aro 
Pfirsis, Hindus, and Muhammadans. The Pfirsis would seem to liavo 
settled here sinco 1817. They occupy tho southern portion border- 
ing on tho lino of tlio inner wall. Of tho population, though somo 
arc Brahmans and other high-caste Hindus, tho cliiof part aro weavers, 
calenders, and others of tho lower class of nrtizans. Ono section 
of this ward is inhabited by Bohorfis, followers of tho Mulla Siihob, 
who hnvo also a placo of worship ‘boro. These Bohorfis aro wiid to 
have boon the first of their class to settle in Surat. Tlioso who camo 
afterwards wero not allowed to build within tho city-walls, and an un- 
favourable sito was assigned them to tho cast of tho city._ Many of 
tho Bohorfis’ houses in this and in the neighbouring Gopipura ward 
nro very large, and n few have as many ns Seven stories. Somo 
irregularities in tho fnco of the wall of ono of these houses aro said 
to mark windows, which, as they overlooked his palace, wero 
blocked up by order of ono of tho governors of Surat. 

xm. — Bareli Khan cliallo, or Bareli Kh fin’s wnrd, west o[ Gopi’s Bareli Klmn’s ward, 
ward, includes about thirty-oight acres of low-lying land. In tlio 
centre of this division, behind tho Dosfiipol street, is the ' l Vdlanddni 
holhi ,’ or Dutch building. This is tho sito of tho Dutch lodge or 
factory, for long tho best bnilt and healthiest bouso in Surat. Bvon 
tbo ruins of Ibo old house havo boon carried off. Tho only relics of 
its formor splendour are an underground cliainbor and tho basin of 
tho fountain. 1 Though this division was not visited by tho firo of 


1 Tlicro is somo doubt about tills building. T.iho tho Bnglish. the Dutch would seem, 
during the seventeenth century, to haul had tlicir factor}- in tho Mtillachal.-la quarter. — 
(Seo above n. .103.) If this wns tho case, this * Walamlnni Kotlii’ must ho * tho liouso 
ot ItiliAr Kliin,’ given to tho Dutch under tho provisions of tho charter of 17 12, on 
condition that no angles nor embrantres should be mado In it, nor any great or small 
guns conveyed into it.’ iStavorinuR, III,, 74.) In 1762 the nawAb, apparently at the 
instigation ol tho Dnglisb, subjected the Dutch to 1 a lon£ siego * in this building. 
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Chapter XIV. 1807, there nro in innny cmply spaces, once,il would soom, tlio sites of 
Of the Musalmiin dwellings nnd places of worship that, in 
181 7j arc mentioned us onwmenting tliis quarter, tlio Kdji mnsjitl, 
Si' 1 -.at, tlio principal mosque in Snrot, is the only one that remains. Tho 
inhabitants nro chiefly Mnsnlnn'ms, artisan*, mid labourers. 

A'aurhcgV w »nl. xiv. — A'fiirbry thihh, or AWbog’s ward, west of tlio Bareli Khfti 

ward, includes about forty-ono acres of low-lying land. The space 
behind the civil hospital, now occupied by t itnbcr-ynrd«, was formerly 
the site of tho nnwnb’n palace, find is still commonly known ns tlio 
jttm ilarbar, oroldeourt. In 1 817 this division was chiefly inhabited 
by Mti«alin/ins. At present then' nro, besides, Musnlnmns, AffichliLs, 
ami 1 fliers. The new comers, who formerly lived in tho Niinptira 
suburb, between the commodore’s house and tho Dutch wlmrf, wore 
brought lioio in 1800. 

Th« timer will. Though its masonry work hns been almost entirely removed, tho 
lino of tlio inner wall still divides Surat into city and suburbs. The 
wall was begun in consequence of tho success of Sliiw.iji's attack in 
1GG1 ; hut docs not seem to have been finished for several years. 1 Tlio 
fortifications, when completed, were etyhi shchcrpana, ortho shelter 
of the city. In 1817 this wall is described as varying from twenty to 
twenty-eight feet in height, nnd from eight nndn halt to twelvofcot 
in breadth. There were twelve gates,— to tho north tho Wnrinvi ; to 
the east the Syodpuri nnd Burlmnjmri ; to tho south the Nnvsriri nnd 
Mnjnm; to tlio west tho Mecca nnd Biidsh/tlii ; nnd along tho river front 
tho Dacca, Jiiija Oivarn, or custom-hotiso water-gate, tho Mir Bor, nnd 
the Mulln Klmdki, or J/ili gate. 3 In 1 81 7 tlio northern faco of tho wall 
was in good repair. Tho Wnrinvi gateway, orcr twenty-oight feet 
high, was tlankod by two towors, each rising .to the height of twonty- 
bix nnd a half foot. On the east faco the wall wus ' in mnny places 
decayed beyond repair,’ The Syodpuri gate was in mins; but tho 
Burliaiipuri gateway was still standing twenty-nmo feet two inches 
in hoiglit, nnd flanked by two towers, each of them twenty-two nnd 
a half feet high. To tho south tho Navsdri gnto was flanked with two 
towers, hut tho wholo was ' much decayed.’ The Mnjnra gnto nnd tho 
tower wore also in a ruinous state. Thotowornnd wall of tho Mecca 
gnto, at tho south-west, wore in a decayed state, nnd to tho west, at tho 
junction of tho river nnd tlio Mecca creek, tho Biidshahi gate nnd 
towers were also in ruins. Along tho river front, south of tho castlo, 
was tlio Dacca gnto, liko tho rest of this part of tho river wall, in a 
bad condition. No remarks nro rondo about tho wall ns far as tho 
Mir Ber gate, where thoro wns a tower in good repair. .Finally, tho 


Tlio contort ended ill tho defeat of tho Dutch, who wero forced to tako nil their effects 
to their wharf on the river bank near tho Mecca crook. Tho building in tho city was 
not then taken nivny from the Dutch. Bat in 17/4 ft was already in an ‘ extrcmoly 
ruinous condition,* used only far • bnsaaring,’ or examining piece-goods.— (Stavorinus, 
II., 470.) 

i \Vhon Fryer wroto (1672.1081) tho walls wore sliB building. "High,*' Iioodila. 
“imd of good woil-liakcd brick. —Fryor a Now Act., 98. 

» It was through, this gate that, Under theterms of the charter of lTlG, tho English 
wore, on payment of a yearly sum of £10,000, allowed to pass their goods feof 
duty.— See abovo p. 110. 
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wall near tho Mnlln Khadki, or L/Iti goto, had fallen down in many 
places. Sinco 1817 tlio romninsof tho inner wall liavo from tirno to 
timo been used, in making and repairing roads. At present (1870), 
along the northern face to near the sito of tho inner Wnrifivi goto, 
tlio wall remains' but littlo decayed. Beyond this to near tho Sycd- 
puri gate, its baso shows a few feet nbovo tho level of tlio ground; 
but throughout tho rest of tho circuit, ns far as tho sito of tho former 
Budshiilii gate, nothing but tho foundation can bo soon. Along tho 
rivor bank, from tlio Mecca creek to tho gate of tho public gardons, 
the foundation only is visible. 1 * * From this point to tho castlo tho 
wall romnins, and tho top bns boon converted into a promenade. Tho 
Dacca gato lias been removed, but tho Raja Owiira, or custom-houso 
water-gate, tho Mir Bor, and tho Mulla Khadki, or Lfiti gato, still 
remain. Between the Riija Owiira and Mir Bor gates throo hundred 
and sevcnty-livo feet of masonry wero washed away in 1837. 5 
Along tho lino of tho wall dwelling-houses lmvo been built, bo that 
tho foundations aro tho only parts remaining visible. Near tho 
Dacca gato is a wooden platform for loading and unloading vcssols. 
And in front of the Ruja Owdrn, tho Mir Bor, and tho Mulla Khadki 
gates, are flights of stoncstcps reaching to low-wotcr mark. Out- 
side of tho inner wall runs a hollow, or natural moat, known ns tho 
Mecca creek. This hollow, joining tlio rivor at tho southern corner 
of tho public gardens whoro tho old Biidsknhi goto onco stood, passes 
along the line of tho wall, tho level of its bed gradually rising until 
the sito of tho former Sj'cdpuri goto is reached. From this point tho 
slopo of tho hollow falls in tho opposite direction, that is, townrds tho 
Wnrifivi gate, and a branch runs down and joins tho river at tho north- 
ern extremity of the inner wall. Quito two-thirds of tho area of tho 
city is drained into this moat, or creek. 

Outside of tho inner wnll lie tho snburbs of Surat, consisting of 
fitftcon divisions, covcringa total nrca of 1,818 acres. Beginning from 
tlio north, nnd working eastwards, tho first suburb is Giistipura. . 
This division, with tho rivor Tapti on tho west, inclndcs about ono 
hundred acres of low-lying land subject to almost yearly inundation 
from tlio Tupti. Tbo nnmo is snid to come from Ghoyfis-ud-din, 
governor of Surat (1CG7). Onco cultivated ns gardens, tlio greater 
part of this quortcr now consists of fields and timber-yards. Tlio 
'chief objects of interest aro tlio Dutch, Armenian, nhd Portuguese 
burying-grounds on tho cast side of tlio Knturgdm gato. No part 
of this quarter is laid out in lines of streets nnd houses. Tho dwell- 
ings are scattered — a few huts in ono place, and a small hamlet in 
another. There arc, besides, several garden houses belonging chiefly 
to Parsi merchants nnd lawyers, surrounded by wild-date, mango, nnd 
tamarind trees. IVitb tbo exception of tho owners of theso solitnry 
lionscs, the inhabitants nro all poor peoplo of tbo lowest castes. 

n. — Rumpura, cast of Giistipura, nnd stretching ns far ns tho outor 
wall, includes nbont forty-six acres of comparatively high land. This 
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1 Tlio flood of 1837 iniuld a breach, thirty-five foot long, ill tills part of tho wall. 

- Statement of the l’oujddt of Surat, forwarded with letter dated 13th September 

1837. 
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suburb is said to have been founded by an Andvla or Bhdthela 
Brahman. The southern part is thickly peopled by Kanbis, -weavers 
and cultivators by trado. Their houses, arranged in rowB, are, though 
small, as a rulo, substantially built. In the northern parte Dhera, 
Bhaugids, Wdgliris, and Khdlpds live in groups of untidy huts. 

in. — Raghunathpul-a, south of , Rdmpnrn, includes about twenty 
acres of comparatively high land. Like RSmpura, this suburb is said ‘ 
to have been founded by an Andvla Brdhman. Parts of it, once de- 
voted to gardens, are now cultivated as fields. The only place of 
interest is a largo roofed-in well, whose water is much used by silk- 
dyers. The houses, which in most parts are thickly set together, 
nro small one story buildings, but well built with brick walls. The 
chiof part of the population are Hindus, including among them almost 
all the Deccan Brdhmans in Surat. 


iv. — Mcdharpura, east of Haripura, includes about fifty-seven acres 
of comparatively high ground. This suburb is also said to have been 
founded by an Andvla Brahman. Except towards the west, where 
are some poor wattle and daub Musalmdn huts, tho houses are toler- 
ably well built and of middling size, inhabited by Hindus, most of 
them cultivators and weavers. 


v. — Raidarpura, east of Medharpura, and reaching to tho outer wall, 
includes about forty acres of slightly raised land. This suburb is said 
to have been founded by Haidar Kuli IChdn, governor of Snrat 
(171 7-17 1 9) . The northern part is inhabited by Hindus, the southern 
by Muhammadans. Near the city wall are Borne rows of bnts belong- 
ing to people of the lowest class. But the greater number of tho 
population arc Kanbi cultivators, whose fields lie outside of the city 
walls. Except In the north, this suburb contains largo plots of open 
land. 


vi. Begam pura, south of Haidarpuro, and stretching along the 

nter wall to beyond the Sara gate, includes about 207 acres of com- 
iftrafcively raised land . This suburb was founded about the beginning 
f tho eighteenth century by a sister of the emperor Aurangzob, 
{tor whom it is called. The northern part of this suburb is oc- 
upied by the nawdb’s palace, now the residenoo. of the sons-in-law 
f the late Mir JfLfar Ali. Between the palace buildings and the 
nter wall,- a distance of about a quarter of a mile, the land is given 
p to gardens and orchards. South-west of the nawdb’s palace is 
be Jdfar Ali spinning-mill. 

vii. Syedpura, south of Gdstipura, and west of Raghundthpura, 

nd extending westwards to the inner wall, includes about fifty-six 
ores of comparatively high trro’und. This suburb is said to have 
,een founded by an ancestor of the present Sheikh Syed Idrus, O.S.I. 
Jesiaes Hindus of all castes, Muhammadans and Pfirsis inhabit this 
uburb Dhors, Bhangids, and other low-caste people also live in 
mts near the lin e of tho inner wall, The part of the suburb inhabited 
»y Hindus is thickly covered with small, but -well-built houses. 

■mu—Earipura, south of Sycdpnra, and skirting' the inner wall, 
nclades abont forty-seven acres of low-lying land. The founder was. 
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it is said, an Andvla Brahman. This suburb contains a curious rnonnil, 
called niwaldno teltro, or tlio cotton-merchant's mound. It is about 
twenty feet high, and is said to bo artificial. Of its origin nothing hns 
been traced. Tlio population are, in tho north, Musaltnrms j in tho 
west, near tho innor walls, Dhors, Bliangiiis, and other low-cnsto 
pooplo ; and in tho sonth-enst Hindus of all castes, of whom ShrtL vales 
nvo tho chief. Except in tho Hindu quarter, wlioro tho houses are 
closely pneked and well built, there aro considorablo tracts of opon 
lnnd. Part of this suburb was destroyed in tho fire of 1837. 

ix. — •Navdpmra, west of Bcgnmpurn, and strotching to tho inner 
wall, includes about fifty-nine acres of low-lying land. Tlio northern 
part of this suburb is inhabited by Muhammadans ; the west, next tho 
wall, by the poorer class of Hindus; nnd tho south by Hindus. In 
tho south are somo good liousos, tlio dwellings of SkrfWaks, Knnbis, 
and a few Golds nnd lYirsis. It is in this suburb thnt tho rice-market 
is held. To tho east is the Bohora quarter, cnllcd Jkdmpa, 1 or tho' 
gate. Hero is tho palace of the Mulla Sdhob, tho religions lioad of 
theBohords, a largo wooden mosque nnd two lmndsomo mausoleums. 2 
Tho Bohora quarter is separated from tho rest of this suburb by a 
gate. Tho Bohora houses arc tho best in Surat, 6trongly built of 
brick, and many of them fire stories high. 

x. — Indarpura, south of Nnvapum, includes about twenty-fivo 
acres of low-lying ground. Tho founder was, it is said, nn Andvla 
Brdlimnn. Tlio population consists of low-casto Hindus, nnd Musal- 
mdns. This suburb is but thinly peopled, chiefly by weavers. 

xi. — 8aldbat]mra, south of Begumpura and cast of Hnidnrpnm, 
includes about ono hundred nnd sevonty-fivo acres of low-lying lnnd. 
This suburb was fonnded by Saldbat Khdn, govomor of Surat (1G87). 


* This part of the town is said to Jiovoboon called jhdmpa, or opening, because, 
in 1061, before orders were received to lmild tho town walls, tho governor of tho city, 
for purposes of defence, planted a milk-bush stochado. In this licdgo only ono open- 
ing, tho jlulmiKi, wan left. If this is correct, tlio stockade was only pul up for n time, 
as the original mud wall and hedge had three gates,— Seo above, p 89, Munslii Abdul 
Hakim’s History. 

* The following description is extracted from Mr. Bcllasis’ pamphlet, p. 15 : " Tlio 
mausolca, two in number, nro situated in front of tho great ino«nuo, in a largo 
quadrangular enclosure, in which aro also n cistern constantly full of water, and 
numerous sarcophagi covering tho remains of tlio lc*s distinguished relations nnd 
dependents of tho mulIK The tnoro worthy, fnelmbng soveral of their preceptors, 
are permitted to rest within tho mausolca. These are large domed cdi(ico«, with 
gilded spires, rising to a height of more tlinn thirty feet. The larger, nnd newer of 
tho two, covers a more oxtensivo area tlinn in occupied by tho famous Oxcndcn 
mausoleum in the English burial-ground. Tho other is considerably smaller, but 
encloses a greater unmoor of tlio iltuntrious dead j tho number of sarcophagi in it 
being twenty-fonr, nnd in tbe larger only fourteen. Thoso of the innUAs and their 
preceptors are of marble, the others of cement. They are of tlio usual Muhammadan 
form- All liavo rich Bilk coverings thrown over them ; thoso of tho inullAs being dis- 
tinguished by an additional covering of white muslin. From the centre of tho domo 
of each mausoleum is suspended a magnificent chandelier, w hiclt is lighted up on tho 
ntmil ersniy of each mulla’s dcatlu Tho remains of firo niullAs rest within these 
splendid edifices. Their names and dnto of death respectively nro ns follows " 

Mulla Nn7m-u-din, died A. n. 1213, a.d. 179S. 

„ Saif.u-din „ 1232, „ 1810. 

„ Erriy-u-din „ 1230, „ 1820. 

- „ Zoin-tl-din" * *1252, „ I83G. 

„ Bhndru-tUn „ 1256 „ 1840. 
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The greater part is occupied by garden land. It is inhabited by 
Hindus of all castes, and, near the Mangate, by Mdchhis and Dhcrs. 
Part of this suburb was consumed in the fire of 1S37. 

xii, — Qopi-tal&v, or Gopi-pond, west of Saldbatpura and north ot 
Rustampura, includes about fifty-eight acres of land, partly the bed 
and partly the banks of an old reservoir. The banks, strewn with 
tombs, are covered with bushes of custard-apple and largo baobab 
(Adansonia digitatn) trees j on the southern bank are Muhammadan 
burying-grounds, containing, among other tombs, that of the Nav Syed 
Pir, in whose honour a fair assembles every year. Tho bed of tho 
tank, for many years diy, is now used as a garden. This circular 
earthen hollow, without either water or stone-facings, is all that 
remains of what was one of" the finest works in Gujarat. Hardly 
any of the travellers who visited Surat in the seventeenth century 
fails to describe the great reservoir, ' the memorial of a rich GentooV 
piety, a work not unworthy of Imperial Rome/ which the king of 
Gujarat did his best to give his name to, bnt did not succeed. Prom 
tho descriptions of somo of tho early travellers of the seventeenth 
century, 1 it would seem that the water was brought from a diBtanco 
along a channel or moat into a space surrounded with walls, and, 
after filling this space, was allowed to pass into tho ‘ mighty pond.' 
The sides of the moat and tho walls of both lakes were lined with 
stone, 'a beautiful free-stone from Cambay.’ Though the outer 
enclosure would seem to have served chiefly as a silt pit, tho two lakes 
were apparently built on the same pattern. The larger and inner 
lake had, according to Thevenot, 2 3 4 'sixteen corners, each side ono 
hundred paces in length. The lake was as broad as a musket could 
shoot. The bottom was paved with large stones, and almost tho whole 
way round, steps, each about half a foot high, rose tier above tier to 
tho level of the. ground. In the middle of the lake, to be reached 
only by swimming or in a boat, was a high building, ' a place for 
pleasure and taking the air.’ The work was originally planned to 
supply Surat with fresh water, and as late as 1088 2 ‘ it still fulfilled 
its purpose. But the Bilt must have been rapidly increasing, for in 
10GG it was already burdened with six feet of earth, and was said 
to run a great risk of being choked up * if some kindly Banin did not 
clear it out.’ * No kindly Bama seems to have como to the help of the 
lake, and about seven years later Fryer (1673) says it was liko a 
circus, or amphitheatre ; " but/’ he adds, “ if filled with water, the 
largest ship in tho sea might ride in it.” The lake would seem to 
have been allowed to remain in this stale of disrepair till, about 171 7, 
the stones were stripped from its sides and carried off, partly to . 
build the outer wall, and partly to make the large wall that now 
stands within tho former bed of th6 lake. 5 


i Seo Ia V alle’s (i<B3) letters, 33-35 j and Ogilby’s (10501 Atlas, Y., 211, 

* Yovages, Y., 73. 

3 Mandelslo, 01, 

4 Horn. Now Act., 104. • t , , 

e Muuslii Abdul Hakim. So thoroughly was tho wholo plncc dismantled thut 
Stavorinua, in 1775, searching about for the * great pool withTLhovcnot in hia hand/ 
could find no trace of it. 
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xiii. — Rn slain pura, south o£ tho Gopi lake suburb, includes about 
twouty-nine acres oE comparatively raised land. Except a low dwell- 
ings of low-casto peoplo near tho outer wall, this suburb is almost 
entirely inhabited by Piirsi weavers. In 1817 these people aro said 
to have been well oil; but a few years Inter, in 1822, tho entire suburb 
was destroyed by a tiro. Jinny of tho inhabitants then left for 
Bomb ij', where their descendants still find employment ns weavers 
of silk, giiji, and silk -cotton, cUliehn, cloth. In this suburb is a largo 
Piirsi firo-tomplc, and a place for holding public entertainments. 
These buildings vrero presented to tho Pj'irsis of Surat by tho Into Sir 
Jamslicdji Jijiblmi. 

xiv. — Scgrdmpnra, west of Rnstnmpura and G opi-talav, and extend- 
ing along tho outer wall from tho Navsilri to tho Mnjnra gate, includes 
about two hundred acres of low-lying land. This suburb wns founded 
by nu Ami via Brahman, who->c liou«o is still to bo seen. To the cast 
the houses, chiefly inhabited by Annvln Brahmans and other Hindus, 
are built in rows on land raided several feet above the level of tho 
roadway. Tho houses of Brahmans, Bliiiv«ara (calico-pnnterrO, and 
Wanius arc well built ; tlio=o occupied by iClmtiis (weavers), barbers, 
potters, and washermen nro lit tic bettor than huts, their walls of 
bamboo lather plastered with mud. Towards tho west tlm land is 
open. Near the outer wall it is divided into fields, and is well wooded j 
but fnrtlicr from tlm walls aro lime-pits and brick-kilns. In tho 
south-west corner two rows of large detached dwellings, generally oc- 
cupied by Europeans, extend from tho Majuro gate across the Xiiupum 
suburb westwards to the river. 

xv. — jVanpiim, west of Sagrampura, and stretching along tho outer 
wall from tho Majuro gate to the river, includes about two hundred 
nercs of low-lying hind. Tho section of this suburb next tho onter 
wall is taken up by a lino of dwelling houses, generally occupied by 
Europeans. At the end nearest tho river is the jail. Between theso 
houses and tho inner wall, iu the eastern part of tho suburb, there is 
much open land of tlm same clmroetcr ns that of tho western part of 
iSiigroinpurn. Westward are rows of Piirsi homes, and on tho bank of 
tlie river nro tho court-house, tho site of tho old Sidhi wharf, tho 
commodore's residence, where wns tho English wharf and the Dutch 
wharf, or ]\'alantla Inn Jar, 1 Behind this is tho Nanpura uinrket, a 
thickly-peopled quarter. 


* Tho first connection of tlio Dutch with this wharf would room to have ticca in 
1729, wlion, under tho terms of the charter of tlut jc.vr, tho plot of lanil near tho 
Mecca creek, known tniOiaJalnlnair-ban /nr, wav, partly as a Rift, p irtlyav apurcha«e, 
granted to tho Dutch. (.Stwonmm, II., in.) In 1774 thin plot of ground, nlsiu t men 
{weight amviii extent, was, cwopt for nlionl two hundred and forty yards along tho 
‘hud. of the river, covered witli hiiildiugv. At thu wot wav the directors’ lion so, and 
ci-t of it, on tho river hank, nn open space with nn 1 ensign staff,’ mul behind the staff 
four one ntmied dwelling homes i acted about 1770 by 'hue of tho Ihigluli anil 
Moor" * Along tho river hank, for nlionttwn liniulnil and forty yards, the Hutch 
limit a stone w dl, rii ing four feet nhuv e the U v cl of the riv i r bant.. In the w all w ore 
twugntev, nnd in front of enili gst»n pier-head jutting into the liver, ulu.ro goods 
wereiliseb weed and shipped, and an enslaj afloat. It ve, is afterwards found nec* v u iry 
to protect tho wall, by building wooden piles, t<j birak tho force of tho stream.— 
Stav oriim'i, HI., 139 
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Clinptcr XIV. Towards (lie close of Hie emperor Anrongzeb’s reign (1707) Surat 
TT\ , wns harassed by the ntlucka of tho MnrAthAs anil other bands of 

Places v. £ rw | j00 [ cra> 'j’o protect tbeinselvcs from this danger, tho people of 

Sviur. Snmt, about half n mile outsiilo of tho city walls, built sconces andset 

alio outer wall. cannon on them. 1 * * For about ten years no attempt would seem to 

have been made, by connecting them with a lino of walls, to convert 
those sconces into a jierimment defence. At last Haidar Kuli Kb4n, 
governor of Snmt from 1717 to 1710, with tho help of the stones 
from tho Gojii pond, set to work to complete an ontor lino of wall. 
The part first built was the ROuth*west comer, the site of theprewnt 
court-house, nml before the end of his governorship tho fortifications 
were completed ns fnr ns the Delhi gate. TnhAwnr Khfin, tho next 
governor, began to build from tho north-cast near the Rati tower. | 
'This governor made tho IVnriAvi goto, nnd completed tho Hue of 
fortification, calling it /I ‘ lampana , or tho shelter of the world.* Tho 
length of tho wall is altogether about five nnd n half miles.* It con- 
tains twelve gates. Towards tho north-west, the Fatah' ; towards the 
north, tho WnriAvi nnd KntAigAm ; towards the north-cast, the LSI 
nnd Delhi ; towards tho cast, tho flam ; on tho south-east, the SalAbat 
nnd Mdu ; towards ibo south, the NnvsAri, JAfar Ali, nnd Majuro ; and 
towards tho sonth-west, tho Athwn gnto, * 

In 1817 the north-western portion of the wall was, unlike tho rest, 
only six nnd n half feet high, nnd from throo to four feet thick, and, 
in some places, consisted only of strong wooden piles. In the north- 
west comor was tho Rafi tower 4 mndo of stone, nnd said to bo in good 
repair. From tho Rnfi tower, ns far ns tho WnriAvi gate, tho wnll was 
broken down ; but beyond that it was in good order, with n parapet 
nnd rampart. The thickness of tho wnll varied from seven to eight 
feet, nnd the lioight from fourteen tolwonty feet. Abovo each gate 
■was n platform, roofed ovor nnd furnished with guns. Besides 
forty-eight batteries nnd towers, those platforms wore from twenty- 
five to thirty feet high. .Tho narrow wnll along the north-west face 
■was swept owny* bv tho flood of 1822, the wood piles only remaining. 
Tho Rafi towor is still standing, though in bad repair. From tho 
Ilafi tower to tho WnriAvi goto tho wall is in ruins; but farther ' 
cast, from tho WnriAvi and to near tho LAI gate, it is in good order.* 
Near tho LAI gnto, nnd in many places between it and tho Delhi gate, 
tho wnll is in ruins. South of tho Delhi gato, which, about ton years 


1 Hemflton'a Now Act. I., 1 IS. 

* Oulilto tho portions within tlio circuit of the inn-r wall, tho river rank, between 
the outer tu>A the inner walls, wonld seem to have been left onfortifled. In 17G2, 
when tho Dutch worn forced to more (heir hoad-qnarters twin thoir lodge m tho city 
ii tho Jahdnoir wharf nenrtho Mecca crock, they had to protect tho nvor bank by build- 
ing a wall of stone.— Stavorinus, 111., 3M.. 

* Committco’a report to Government, dated tlth Jnno 1800. 

* This building is also called tho Trench tower— .why, it is difficult ia soy. Accord- 
ine to ono account, it was built hccauso tho castle was found an imperfect defence. 
But it would scorn to havo been part of the plan of tho outer wall, as it was raised in 
1719 by ono Mima Kaffi-ud-din.— Jfunshi Aodul Hakim s History. 

e jj r> Bottington’s Minute on tho Flood of 3S43. ' 

» In 1837, between tho Wnridvi and Katdrgdm gates, 222 feet wero washed away { ' 
but this brcacli seems since then to have been repaired. 
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ago, was removed to make room for the broad station road, is more Chapter XIV. 

than one long breach in the wall. It was through these breaches "TT . . 

that, in 1822 and 1837, the flood waters forced their way into the city iaceB 0 

of Surat 1 from Waracha. Further south, in the wall near the Sara Surat. 

gate, is a large step-well, said 2 to have been one of the wells which 

watered Surat when the site of the city was still garden land. From 

this point to near the Jafar Ali gate the wall is uninjured. Further 

on the curtain has been removed, the top of the walls forming a 

pathway about eight feet broad. About five hundred yards beyond 

the Majura gate is a breach in the wall one hundred and fifty-three feet 

long, a relic of the flood of 1837. 3 To the row of large wooden piles 

with which this gap was fenced a brick wall, about four feet high, 

was in 1869 added. Further west was the Athwa gate, removed to 

make room for the Dumas road. Between the Dumas road and the 

river bank the wall is in good order. 

To the east of the city, between the railway station and the outer Kail way suburb, 
wall, a suburb has of late years been gradually extending. The 
whole has, from the first, been laid out with care. The broad road- 
way, encircb'ng an open plot of ground planted with trees, separates 
the railway station from a roomy travellers’ rest-house and a crescent- 
shaped row of large and regularly built dwellings. Besides this 
crescent, the suburb contains some streets of smaller houses and 
shops, steam cotton-presses, and a large cotton spinning-factory. 

After the assumption of the entire control of the city by the 
British (1800), 4 * * happiness and prosperity are said to have prevailed 
in Surat. 8 But this time of good order and reviving trade did not 
last long. In 1813, driven south by the famine in northern Gujarat, 
crowds of idle and diseased 8 immigrants from Cutch and M&lwa, ' by 
long habit addicted to thieving and the commission of every crime,’ 
caused much injury to Surat. Trade had, also, during these years 
been steadily pnssing to Bombay, and, in spite of a brief season of 
prosperity in 1815, so greatly had Surat lost its importance, that, of 
the 600,000 inhabitants of 1798, in 1818 only 157,195 remained. 7 
In 1818 trade was active ; but this year of speculation was fol- 
lowed by a period of great depression. In the following year 
(June 1819) the shock of the earthquake, which caused so much 


1 Mr. Bettington’a Account of Floods, 1843. 

3 Narmaddshank&r’s History. 

3 Statemont of the Faujddr of Surat, with his letter dated 13th September 1837. 

4 The leading events connected with the city previous to 1800 are given in the 
chapter on history. 

1 Forbes’ Or. Mem., IIL, 401. 

3 These famine immigrants are said to have introduced small.pox'of a very virulent 
description, and a pestilential disease of the febrile kind, from which Surat suffered 
severely;— Ham. Dea. of Hindustan, I., 722. 

7 These population returns are doubtful. In 1816 no satisfactory estimate bod yet 

been made, though Hamilton (Des. of Hindus tin, I., 722) admits that the population 
was then supposed to fall considerably short of 000,000, the estimate twenty years 
before. The total for 1818 is taken from Briggs' Cities of GnjarAshtra, 138, who alsa 
'gives 144,355 as the population of tho city in 1808, . y 
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Chapter XIV. damage in northern Gujarat, was distinctly felt at Surat. Though 
— not sufficient to destroy, tho disturbance was enough to giro to 

Saces of Interest man y buildings a marked swinging motion, which lasted about 
Sit. at, thine minutes. 1 * In 1826, though the city was still * very large, with 

lofty houses overhanging its narrow winding streets/ its trade was 
trifling, consisting of little but raw cotton shipped in boats to Horn, 
bay. With the exception of the Bohonis and the Partis, ‘ dhtml 
decay* had fallen on the merchants of the city, 5 and in the dearth tf 
employment the entire propulntion had dwindled down to 12t,ofirt 
souls. 3 * During the next twelve years (1825-18-J7) trade coat i lined 
slowly to decline, and tho city from year to year, by little and littl*, 
grew poorer. In 1837, two great calamities— a fire in the hut 
season (April 2-1-26), mul a Hood (29th August to Iht September) 
towards the close of the rains — destroyed the greater part of the 
city, reducing almost all clnsses of its inhabitants to n state of poverty. 

Tito of 1S37. On a Monday afternoon (5 r.Ji.), about tho height of the Surat hot 

season (April 21tli), in Mdchlilipitb, one of tho richest and 1ir«t-bnill 
quarters of the city, tho dwelling of ono of the leading Partis was 
found to be on lire. A jar of boiling pitch had been spilt, and some 
of the wood -work of the house was in flames. The unpopularity nf the 
owner of the house, according to one account — the cause of the fire,— 
the helplessness of such of his neighbours as were willing to stop tint 
fire, but ns Pfirsis could not quench it with water, — the lofty elo-ely- 
packcd houses with their frameworks of timber, and their heavy 
wooden cares overhanging the narrow winding streets,— were enough, 
without the help of a ' fresh breeze from tho north/ to raise n-con* 
flagration that, within a few hours, covered an area of three miles. 
So fierce was the fire that, when night closed in, from a distance of 
twenty to thirty miles across the Surat plain, heavy masses of smoke, 
lit up by flashes of flame, were seen hanging over the city. Ill spite 
of tlio stillness of the night, the fire kept spreading and gaining 
strength. In the heart of the city it raged with so vast a flame, amt 
bo fierce a heat, that nothing could endure or e.-capu it. teo far tho 
progress of tho fire had been steady and gradual, mid before they 
were burnt many of the dwellings had been strip! of wlmf of most 
vnluo was in them. But at daybreak on Tuesday (April 26th) a 
breeze sprang up from the south-west. Before it the Haines speedily 
forced their way to parts of the city hitherto deemed safe, JJere, 
huddled together and unprotected, the fire found mo-f of tlio pro- 
perty that on the previous day had escaped its slower progress, mid 
tho flames, dn«hiug suddenly across the only entrance to the Jliampn, 
while the men were away helping in another part of the town, 
destroyed, with many of the women mid children, the imwbnino 
dwelling 1 ; and mosrpe of tho Bohorus. About two o'clock on I'uesdny 
afternoon the fire was at its height. From that time it declined, hut 


1 Trass, IVan. firmer R*.. XVII., 3 * Cnth S9th JtjinHSUl.ar .tb uwthiiualo 

it«!i (r!t. TIiV tr— win, lislmf < tilf fur t» •» Hui.Uk 

) Jti l*r> >'»fT»lwt (t v -‘U ft . l“*i !"5. 

> Ot-uttr Itoir*. IX., IPS 1**7- 
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continued to rage till Wednesdaj' morning 1 (26th). When the fire Chapter MV. 

was over, besides many who were supposed to hare perished in the _ -rr 

ruins, the bodies of forty-nine dead wero found. Of these, seven wore *“ ces of Interest 

destroyed in the rapid change in the course of the fire on Tuesday Sckat. 

morning, thirty-two lost their lives in trying to save property, and 

ten were found to have thrown themselves into wells and ponds. Of 

the total loss of property no estimato could be framed. But 0,373 

houses wore destroyed, and this, at an average of £50 (Rs. 500) a house, 

gives a total sum of £168,650 (Rs. 46,86,500). Of the whole number 

of houses destroyed/ whoso ruins stretched along about 9$ miles of 

thoroughfare, 6,250 were in the city, and 3,123 in the suburbs. 1 Tho 

misery of the people was somewhat relieved by the grant of £5,000 

(Rs. 50,000) from government, and from a private subscription of 

£12,500 (Rs. 1,25,000) collected in Bombay. 2 

Surat was in no position to recover from this disaster. Trade had Ft 001 * ° f 183 7- 
for years been falling from bad to worse, and many of its most intel- 
ligent merchants, both Hindus and Parsis, no longer bound to the 
city by tho tie of a comfortablo home, deserted Surat in favour of 
Bombay. Those who left Surat were fortunato. Towards the close of 
the rainy senson (29th August), the Tnpti rose to a greater height 
thnn it had ever been known to reach, flooded almost the whole of 
the city, and for miles round covered the face of the country like a 
sea. 3 Before tho waters subsided, the city had lost eighteen in men, 

’and £27,455 (Rs. 2,74,550) in property. This second calamity left 
tho people of Surat almost helpless. For more than a year nothing 
would seem to have been dono to repair the city. In 1838 (Decem- 
ber) it .is described ns ‘but the shadow of what it had been, two- 
thirds to three-fourths of tho city having been annihilated.’ 1 

But during tho next two years (1838-1840) the fortunes of Surat 
began to mend. From 1810 its trade improved and increased 
bteadily from year to year. In 1847, though the city walls were 
still dilapidated, tho public gardens uncared for, tho streets filthy, 
and the population ‘ at the most not more than 80,000 souls,’ 5 6 lines 
of houses most of them, it is true, of’ the cheapest materials — had 
been raised, and tho Bokoras had renewed their quarter of the town 


1 The details of the houses destroyed show tho course and limits of the fire. In 
the city 2o9 houses were burnt in Miiclililipith, C47 (tho whole) in Rahia Soni Cliaklo, 
1,174 in Kcldpitli and Kahpith, 303 in RAnital.iv, 098 (tho whole) in AVdrifaba, 390 
in Sang-.iriAv.ld, 87G (tho wholo) in Kapatia Chaklo, SSI in BhitgAtaldv, and 892 in 
Gopipura. In the suburbs, 1,8S0 wore in NavApura, CS in Honpnra, 524 in SalAbat- 
pura, and 721 in Cogampnra. 

5 Tho account of tho firo is compiled from government letter No. 815, dated 8th 
May 1S37 5 from the report of tho native polico superintendent, or loticitl of Surat, 
aud from information collected from privato sources. 

3 Details of thi3 flood aro given in the account of tho river Tdpti. 

* Trans. Bom. Geo. Soc,, VH, 103. . 

5 There are two acconnts of Surat in 1847 in the Calcutta Review, IX , 103-137, 
and in Briggs’ Cities of Guj.irislitra. As to population Biiggs gi\ cs 90,000 to 95,000 ; 
the estimate hi the tost is from the Calcutta Renew. 
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Chapter XIV. * )vi tli large woll-btril t dwellings, with every regard to light and ventila- 

— — lion.' 1 By 1851 the population had risen to 89,505. In the following 

Places of Interest, ypars, ns trade continued to increase, tlio city gradually recovered some 
Sprat. of its former prosperity till, in 1 858, its position as tho centre of rail- 
way operations in Gujnrfit gnvo Surat a sudden increaseof wealth and 
. importance. Largo sums of money found their way into the city, 
and before tlio reaction had set in the American war had broken oat, 
and tho rapid riso in the value of its produco again mado Surat a 
rich city. Too closely connected with Bombay to cscapo unhurt from 
tho financial disasters of 18G5-18GG, tho merchants and men of 
capital in Surat were, in spite of their losses, able to keep uninjured 
a considerable part of their wealth. As tho value of agricultural 
produco had Btill declined but little, and ns no othor investment 
seemed safe, a largo amount of capital was in these years, and as late 
ns 1809, invested in tho purchaso of land in Surat and its neighbour- 
hood. 

Since 1800 tho fall in tho prices of agricultural produco has re- 
duced tho vnluo of property in Surat. Trade lias declined, and, with 
tho loss of employment, tho prico of labour has fallen. At tho same 
time the condition of Snmt is by no mcanB one of general depression. 
Tho activity ofsomo branches of its manufactures, and tho successful 
establishment of steam-presses and factories, give good employment 
to many of tho poorer classes. Tho largo sums they spend on their 
feasts and in improving their dwellings show thnt, nmong the middle 
and upper clnssos, wealth is considerable; nnd its well-kept st roots, its 
publio buildings, and its park, givo the city an air of general order 
nnd prosperity. 

Trade. As will bo Boon from tho accompanying tabnlar statement, tho great 

sen commerco of Surat has declined from an estimated total wine of 
£1,043,222 (Its, 1,01,32,220} in 1801 to £273,241 (Rs. 27,32,410) in 
1874. At tho snmo time, sraco tho opening of tho railway, a great 
and growing land traffic 1ms boon dovcloped, the returns for tho 
Surat station showing an advance in passengor traffic from 414,797 
in 1868 to 491,769 in 1874, and in tho quantity of goods carried 
from 23,189 to 30,808 tons 

Statement thawing the estimated value of the Sea trade of the Surat (Oily) 
Port, 1800 - 1875 , 


Yean. 

Import*. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Years. 

Imports. 

Export*. 

Total. 

1801-3 .. 

1810 11 ... ih ... 

1820-81 

1630-31 

1635 38 ... ... ... 

1643-44 ... .- ... 

1814-48 

£ 

645,101 

402,401 

443,370 

427,023 

IM» 

304.043 

258,584 

£ x 

495,121 

443,546 

406,194 

589,320 

358,628 

264,700 

£ 

1,049,922 

605,750 

640,500 

816,345 

2 86,625 
582,869 
581,774 

1650411. 
165546.. 
1*59-60 „ 
J 665-66.. 
1869-70 .. 
1874-75... 

£ 

273,378 

410,533 

1,048.811 

255,951 

121,691 

91,602 

£ 

374368 

467,303 

331,098 

723,437 

225,479 

240,330 

£ 

ess, eio 

817,858 

1*589,039 

883,851 

w ,m 

373,241 


1 Thcso materials, ' wood-planting, bamboos, and matting, 1 made Surat extremely 
liable to fires. In tho two years between March 1848 and March 1850 eix fires ore 
recorded, which between them destroyed 413 houses, with a lots of property estimated 
nt £10,548 (Rs. 1,95,480). 
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With, the transfer of its trade to Bombay, the great population of 
Surat, as late as 1797 estimated at 800,000 souls, 1 * would seem to 
have rapidly declined. In 1811 it is returned at 250,000 souls,* and 
in 1816 at 124,406 souls, 3 and, continuing steadily to fall off, it had 
in 1847 reached as low a figure os 80,000, The fortunes of Surat were 
then at their lowest. - In 1851 the total had risen to 89,505, and with 
.the increase of prosperity in 1872 stood as high as 107,149 souls. Ao* 
cording to the census of 1 872, of the whole population, 79,076, or 
73‘80 per cent, were Hindus ; 21,260, or 19'84 per cent, Musalmdns j 
6,500, or 6‘0G per cent, Pdrsis ; and 813, or 0‘ 29 per cent, Christians 
and others. The following is a summary of the available information 
regarding the strength, occupation, and condition of the different 
sub-divisions of the Surat townspeople : Among Hindus, Brdhmana 
8,988, except the Ndgar and a few of the other sub-divisions, on the 
whole, poor-} Wdnids 11,559, engaged chiefly in trade, some rich, and 
many well-to-do, but with a large residue of petty shop-keepers and 
poor clerks ; Shrdvaks 3,717, traders, merchants, money-lenders, and 
jewellers, on the whole, a prosperous community, though many mem- 
bers are in poor circumstances ; Bhdtids 465, and Luwands 459, milk- 
sellers, turners and shop-keepers, prosperous j Brahma-Kshatris 449, 
government servants, pleaders, and bankers, prosperous } Kdyasths 
720, and Parbhus 130, chiefly clerks in government offices, middling } 
Kanbis 7,739, money-lenders, traders and merchants, weavers and 
cultivators, good; Kackhias 2,004, -vegetable-sellers, a few weavers 
and artizans, prosperous; Mdlis 217, sellers of flowers, good} 
Khamdrs 143, weavers and vegetable-sellers, good j Bkdvsdrs (calico- 
.printers), and Chhipds (calenders) 1,392, middling ; Galidrds, indigo- 
dyers, 206, middling; Khatris 5,941, and Sdlvis 110, weavers, mid- 
dling ; Ghdnchis, oil-pressers, 4,295, engaged in various callings, 
vegetable-sellers, sweetmeat-makers, labourers, prosperous. Sonis, 
goldsmiths, 2,560, prosperous ; Suthdrs, carpenters, 1,741, good} Kan* 
sdrds, coppersmiths, 904, good; Kadids, bricklayers, 772, pros- 
perous ; Saldts, masons, 99, prosperous ; Luhdrs, blacksmiths, 844, 
middling; Darjis, tailors, 1,687, prosperous; Kumbhdrs, potters, 
659, a large number engaged as carpenters, prosperous ; Hajdms, 
barbers, 997, prosperous ; Dhobhis, washermen, 894, prosperous ; 

, Bhistis, water-bearer3, 46, middling ; Rajputs 718, servants and 
labourers, middling; Gandhraps, songsters, 43, middling; Golds, 
rice-pounders, 3,282, weavers, labourers, private servants, middling ; 
Khdrwds, seamen, Bhois, palanquin-bearers, 1,327, and Mdohhis, 
fishermen, 906, middling ; Purabids 347, servants, middling ; Mard- 
thds 702, servants "and labourers, middling; Bhddbhuja, parchers 
of grain, 402, middling ; Bhanddris, toddy-drawers, 342, middling ; 
Bharwdds, shepherds, 102, middling ; Kolis 3,089, labourers, mid- 
dling; Rajbhards, makers of the warp, 113, middling; Wdghris, 


1 Surat Papers, 91. This number is probably rmoessivet Other estimates of the city 
population during the latter part of tho eighteenth century vary from.four to ten Idkhs 
(seep. 134). • • 

* Report of tho collector to Government dated 4th December 1811. 

> Book of reference to the plan of tho city of Surat, by Captain Henry Adams. 
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fowlers and hunters, nntl Iliivnlins, cntton-tapc-maker-s, 7so, poor : 
Wdnsforns,bninboo-HpliUcr-i, 210, poor ; Morlii-i, •dine-nmki'is, iiiclml- 
ing Dabgars, drum-makers, and (Jlutnlngars, ‘.pamdt'-nmkoi-’, m 
all 1,001, middling; Khiilpiis, tuiiwi<. 1 till, poor; Dubbin mid other 
aboriginal tribes 1,(37U, poor; di-prcv'Cil cIii'-mm, Dlu-rs mid llli.ni';ns 
3, G98, prosperous ; religious liu iiilic.'uils fll'l ; lui-ccllniu-oit-i i!.’!. 
Masulmans numbered 21,2(50 With t lie exception of 3,3 i(i Unhoia-i, 
most of them prosperous tradi-rs, the hlusalmnn-, — govi-inm-nt 
messengers and police, petty shop-keeper-*, weavers, mid Inhoiitrr-t, 
are in depressed circumstances. 1 Yu sis numbered (>,.’>( 10. K\o-pt 
some families of poor weavers and menials, tlio l’ursis, as jfovei iimeiit 
servants, lawyers, doctors, merchants, lirtimns, and shop-keepers, 
form a prosperous community. Under the head of 1 others ’ 313 per- 
sons, of whom 297 were Christians, were included. 


A fondness for good living, pleasure, nml show, alike among 
Hindus, Parsis, and Musnlnuhis, is the elmmeteri-tie ol social life in 
Surat. Hindus have two favourite forms of excitement— their eu-tu 
feasts and wedding processions, and their local fails mid festivals, 
in Surat caste feasts and processions arc both more common tuul moro 
costly than in other purts of the province. Nor is this form of ex- 
travagance confined to Hindus of the higher classes. U-pmnllv of lain 
years oil-sellers and other artisans give feasts, of which a Wan fa would 
be proud. The fairs, held n few miles out of Smut, are, as they 
used to be two hundred years ago, largely attended, llows of gay 
bullock-carts, filled with richly dressed men ami eliildien, pu4 
along to the places outsulc of the city walls, where the 'citizens resort to 
banquet aud amuse themselves.' The Piirsis join largely in the merry- 
making at these festivals, and, besides holding their old-fashioned 
leasts in then-public ball, the practice of forming into clubs for 
amusement and entertainment has lately become common. Among 
I asalmans, the BohoTas, tko only prosperous class, arc famous for 
their hospitality and love of good living. Other Miisalumns have 
not, as a rule, much to spend on private feasting : but once at loot 

Baki-i Id,* they make a ' bmvc show' a hey 
pass through the streets of Surat, 3 " 


Uf t ‘""W b* found in the 

mpaSoTzXTj. 0 * So *“* faH ’ “ tho Muhammadan 

Bern, another day of show and evcitem^nf *{ 0r C ? I ^ 1 J 8 H |G °* Hasan and Hus- 

present, the Bara and cast ! e » aiu * that no European officers":^ 
arc commonly oS ^./jAfar AU Kb, la 

years ago (see above p. IKK Oa “ Si FTfT.T aS H W !* 3 a 

nmn lcaito nn 4-l, n trj. K . ® iwllcn 1(1, about ewllt in tho Q>r\r ittnrr n %-vnl-— 



the castle ; then, by H,V BataXISi thl^vr 1 °fr 2“ »tarta-finrt,to 

the place of prayer outside of tlie lUtdrc im a“i' SyedIdr “*’ >» ( ' s <l«c to 

cession, followed by a body of out ga , “Coated drummers bond tbe pro- 

mooted palanquin y AfiS,SL “&aXS 6 V P* m a olna- 

another palanquin- with some of tllTciiCr Wlth Mdx V? PI>mss : tlleu 
Chlotn Silieb s sou on horse-back 1 hen V Ai SeC n?? ’ *“ d 1,10 

carrmge drawn by four grey horses A ? una ® rs > au( l ^ig Clihota Srthcb in a 

y uur grey noises, A guafii of about forty entertainers, aimed n itli 
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Another feature in the social life of the traders and craftsmen 
of Snrat is their organization into guilds. The chief of these 
guilds, composed of tho leading bankers and merchants, is called the 
mdhujan, or trade-guild. Its funds, derived from fees on cotton 
and on bills of exchange, arc spent partly on the animal hospitals and 
partly on tho temples of the Maharajas of the Walabhachdri sect. 
Tho title and office of Nagarseth, or chief merchant of the city, 
hereditaiy in a Shrfivak family, has for a long been little more than 
a name. Though including men of different castes and races, each 
class of craftsmen has its craft-guild, or panclmjat, with a headman, 
or reforce, in potty trade disputes. They also have a common purse, 
spending their funds partly in charity and partly in entertainments. 
A favourito device for raising money is for tho men of the craft or 
trade to agree, on a certain day, to shut all their shops but one. The 
right to keep open this one shop is then put up to auction, and tho 
amount hid is credited to the guild funds. 

In the mattor of house-building, the cheapness of timber brought 
from the Ddng forests gives Surat an advantango over Ahmedabad 
and other cities of northern Gujnrdt. In Surat, each story of a 
dwelling is built so as to bo independent and self-supporting. 
The weight of tho building rests not on tho briok-walls, hut on tho 
large wooden pillars, placed at the corners and at intervals along the 
inner walls. Surat houses may he roughly classed as belonging to 
one of tho three styles : the Muhammadan stylo, in vogue from about 
1600 to 1759 ; the Hindu stylo, common in houses built between 1759 
and 1837 ; and the modern Bombay style that has been in fashion for 
perhaps the last twenty years. Tho houses of the first period were for 
tho most part built two or three stories high, round an open court, 
with a fountain in tho centre. At the end of tho building, on tho 
ground floor, was the publio reception-room, and in the upper stories 
other public rooms. Tho women’s quarters and the cook-room were 
separate. Under tho Muhammadans (1573-1759), even rich Hindus, 
through fear of exaction or robbery, lived in small poor-looking 
houses. But in tho security that followed tho establishment of 
British power in Surat (1759), Hindus not only began to build large 
and handsome dwellings, hut spent much money in decorating the 
fronts of their houses with carved pillars and cornices of wood. The 
heavy caves and tho massive wooden doors were also highly ornament- 
ed. This form of house decoration continued fashionable till, in 1837, 
tho greater number of the large houses were destroyed by fire. 
A fow still remain, some of which are said to have cost as much as 
£10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000). Reduced to poverty by the fire, Surat was 
rebuilt ‘ of tho cheapest materials, — wooden planks, and bamboo 
matting,’ — and as late as 1850, in some p'arts of tho town, only here 


gnns, escort the Bara SAlioVs* son, who is seated on an clophnnt ; thon more out* 
runners ; and after tho Bara SAhob and tho Bakshi, who pass riding abreast, a mounted 
body-guard closes tho procession. Strings o£ bullock-carts and carnages press on 
behind. Few are tho families, says Munsui Lntfnllah, so badly ofT aA not to appear on 
this day in gay, almost in rich clothes, and on their return regale themselves, for onco 
in a way, on a dinner of mflttoif and mnccaroni (see). 
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Chapter XIV . and there wan n hmmo with brick-walls. 1 Rut, with returning pros- 
Plneen pf Interest nml fPwingwcaUh (l^Vt-OG). Ihiiw, Unlit niter a new fn4iion, 

lifgan to ri'-o in many mrii of the city. Thom new homes differ 
• rlHT ' from the old mum chiefly in being lighter nml mere open. Instead 
of being rqimre the wemirn pillar.) in front nre rounderl, and arc taller 
nnd .‘-lighter than the old ones. Thy wood-work is almost rniirrly 
plain, no henry eaves, rnrved cornices, or richly-cut capitals. In- 
doors the room*, are larger nnd higher, and, with hronder mid more 
open windows, they are brighter mid more niiy, though, perhaps, not 
no cool ns the old homes. 5 

The details of the iiinerarrangoments ofntown lionse given in Iho 
provinrinl chapter ripply to the Sural houses. Hut tho bhnijaru , 
« cellar or timler-grmind Mrong-rnom, is seldom found except in 
Surat. Though alike in being always made of brick and rement 
without timber, tlie-e cellars vary much in sire nml construction. In 
eoiiio houses they nre but littlo more than treasuries or safes for 
keeping articles of value. In others they resemble tho underground 
- retreats inn Muhammadan mansion, rooms furnished with swinging 
cofs, favourito reports in the hot season. Occasionally, especially in 
the houses of rich traders, the rellar contains au inner safe, or 
Ihnjinn, ferret rd with great care in ono of tho walls of the chamber. 
Another point worthy of noto in tho arrangements of Surat town 
houses is Hint very many of them are provided with a private well 
'nml n cistern for holding rain water. With only one or two excep- 
tions the water in the city wells is, from its brackishness, fit only to 
ho used for bathing nnd cleaning. Almost all tho well-to-do drink 
rain water. This, falling on the Hat cement coated roofs nnd terraces, 
is drawn through metal pipes or masonry channels down to a ceniont 
lined cNtem, whero it remains frosli and fit for drinking throughout 
the year. Those who have no afore of rain water, drink water drawn 
from the Tiipti or from ono of tho few wells of sweet water in tho 
suburbs and outskirts of the city. 

PhMiV Building*. On the bank of the river, between the castle nnd the cnsfom-honsc 
The linglisb Clinrcli. stands tho English clmrcli. 'Die foundation-stone of this building 


> Collector's report dated Ctli February 1S50. 

» Ono of tho Inal rjK-rimoni of the new stylo of homo nrohitcctnrr is the dwelling 
of n Ilindn, Iho mn-t tn'teful malcr of wooden bracelets in Snmt. On.a foundation 
raised several feet nlwve the Iml of the ground, n row of wood™ pillars, well rounded 
and varoidjcd, onprorting Iho upper story, rum along Iho c.lgo uf n broad torraeo or 
a-erandn paved anlli stone. IV-yond this veranda is (he workshop, n largo room, 
taking tip all the frontage of the home, nlpont thirty-five foit long, ten feet high, nnd 
fifteen feet broad. This room is open to tbo atreet, airy am! clean. In the back wall, 
at either cud, in a door. Of these one ojuais into a little enclosed conrt-yanl. Through 
the other, on the lift hand, nre thoroom* for cooking nml lathing, nnd to the right tho 
ntoir-ensp. This stnir-caso is a groat advance on the old rope and ladder arrangement 
for gelling into tho upper story. It has broad wooden .steps, and n wooden hand-rail 
The ascent is easy, w ith a turning or resting-place half way up. In the upper slora- 
there is but one room of tho same drmMsronam the workshop. This room is open 
nmlniry, tlic cpilrog lmarded, nnd then-nils pa nted to represent crimson curtains 
Tho fnrnilmo consists of a bod, charm, nnd cushions near the walla Tho floor is of 
mud. A ladder leads to a flat-paved terra* on the roof. Tho rain water is collected 
inpipes, and carried downto a clem in tho court-ynnl. Outside of tho waUisa 
sraSlt well. £8W(Rs, 8,000) arc sard to base been spent in budding this bonsc. 
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was laid, on the 16th February 1820, by Mr. Elphinston, chief of 
Surat. The church was opened in 1822, and was consecrated by 
bishop Heber, April 17th, 1825. The building, which holds seats 
for a congregation of about one hundred persons, cost a sum of 
£5,800 (Rs. ^OOO). 1 

The Mission chapel near the old English factory, built about the 
year 1835, by Mr. Fyvie, of the London Missionary Society, is sup- 
posed to accommodate a native congregation of three to four hun- 
dred, and a European congregation of two hundred persons. 

The Roman Catholic or Portuguese chapel in the Bhagdtalav ward, 
not far from the site of the old Dutch factory, would seem, from a 
tablet on the door, to have been built about the year 1802. It can 
hold a congregation of about one hundred and fifty persons. Opposite 
the chapel is a small burying-ground with about twenty tombs. 2 

The European tombs, built during the latter half of the seven- 
teenth centnry, are among the chief objects of interest at Surat. 3 
Mr. Bcllasis (1861) has left the following account of these monu- 
ments : — 

" The most pompous mausoleum in the English cemetery is that 
erected over those ‘ most brotherly of brothers,’ Christopher and 
Sir George Oxenden. The structure is, in fact, made up of two 
tombs, of which one is interior to tho other. Christopher died in 
1659 ; and the first building, a domed structure with a pinnacle at 
each comer, was erected over his grave, and an epitaph, written 
by his brother, was placed within it on a small marble slab. It is 
written in the old English character, and is a model epitaph for an 
exact merchant. It is as follows : — 

“ Hie BituB est Christoph crus Oxinden, probitatis 
Excmplum vitfi, Bed vitas morte caducre, 

Intrat et exiit, hie incepta animamque finivit. 

Hie dies tantam mimerarc logistA. valcbafc. 

Non annos, nam raptim exegit mors rationcm. 

Q mentis, 0 Domini, quid daxnni vd quid habetia 
Lucri ? vos eervum, socium nos, perdidit illo 
Vitam, Bed per contra scribat mors mihi lucrum. 
hhri jt e vita Apr. 18, 1G59.” 

This may he translated : — 

Here is laid Christopher Oxenden, in his life a pattern of fair deal- 
ing; in his death, a proof of the frailty of life. 


1 Calcutta Beview, IX., 134. 

• The Portuguese had two chapels in Surat — one, built in 1624, at the site of the Por- 
tuguese tombs, near tho Katirglm gate. For the support of this chapel the emperor 
of Delhi granted, in 1729, a yearly sum of £12 12s. (Hs. 126). In 1769 a second chapel 
■was built, and was supported by the English Government. (Collector of Surat to the 
Bombay Government, 532, dated 30th August 1823.) Some account of the Armenian 
chapel has been given above in the desenption of the Mulla’s ward, p. 305. 

s European travellers in Surat were vciy proud of the tombs.. Ovington (1690) 
speaks of them as monuments, whose large extent and beantifnl architecture, and aspir- 
ing heads, made them, visible at a remote distance, lovely objects of the sight, and give 
them the title of the principal objects and magnificences of the city. 
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Ho cranes, «ml lift it gone*. Hew Ho ended his ventures and Lis 
life*. 

IHya rady. not yew, could lie- niter in lil*» accounts; for, of n 
weld, n, ele nth rolled him to n reckoning. 

1) ) yrai nslc, my masters, ivlmt is yotir lo->s raid ivliut yonr gain? 

You Ji'ivi* L»-t n pervunt, vte » companion, ho his life ;l>ut, against 
tiiis, he ran write • death to me is gam,’ 

" Sir George Oaenden elinl in ICC?, and Christopher's tomhwas 
then im-h>"i‘<l in Miotic r, pimihir in style, hut two stories liigli, nnd 
it mhrkalil** fur the jh nil in city of its dome, which represents nn open 
rro'J. The hnght of this mraiumnit is forty feel. The diameter 
twenty-Jiri* ; imt>-ivo pillars- support twornpoln 1 - riring one chore tlifr 
other ; mid round their interiors nro galleries readied by n flight of 
nrmy elepi. In the upper compartment of lids Imilding is inserted 
n large iimrlite ilnh hearing mi inscription to the memory of Sir 
tii-irge, in which he is mnrrmlieontly described ns 'Anglorum in 
India, 1’er‘ia, Arabia, IYicc-.” 

“ The in 1 rriplion is ns follows:— 

tut. m*^a* ! Amice Dm. tor 1 

tJ.iM ml i \ nit (-rrm.lior lie^r rtructunk I sjmmam hahr, 

In hoc fjonaliu Hits ipHs] alter rot ittun pniniltiji cOntiurl, 

NqwfUl m*ujcr qcr«! aim cam it!! Irpt giaiero'ur ituin fratrre 
I'nUrriuiiM, 

(>iii < t in » i»i« fie rent tl rtiim in lunrtnir «nnt nuam lenjnnctiniwi. 
Altrrum isle inttilifu ! tig* 1 alii-L 
Intrlli^s* »e!m altorem? Iryr tile. 

!>.<ninu» (,ciTriu> OjunJpn ('antianiis 
I'll.ii, n.itn t, rtui, li, .Itvnlri Oiimltn Equiti'.. 

f jw ii)nr->tri ilrcnitito omtjl» 

Anj-tarmn n, Initii, IS r-iV, ArsMt, Var*\ 
limit-c IlnmHjtii*!' (iulwmitnr 
All Iltielri Rivii isU? fro qua j*n‘«iitctmt rt jailwrnalnl- 
tlli inaririm ran < t rri.-tils in «rii rnrrita 
fin^nlan faiuru ct jmtitvniiiK Bi«eiiuine Imm-lMur. 

Vir 

Nanruini* ajilnnlwc, renrni ii«n, 
rnrtiliiit/n”, imnttnlU, jirolstatc, 
t’cnmlncntMimm 

Cum plnrimnnnn luctu, nlii jt Jnltj 1 1* 

Cum |tliinuionim Ircqnenlil scpultu* e*t Julij 16* 

Anno Domini Kifie 
. Annn .lltntis SO. 

Jli.iM J.retnu 1 

Hr magno line »irn, vet inortuo aliquot piofielae.’' t 

"In the imnlcdiatc nrighhonrhood of the Osendcn inansoleum is n 
Iiuilding of considerable pretension, but without an inscription, 
mniposcd to bo (ho tomb of Gerald Angier (1C77). Near to these 


vntli tlio pcmi Samccnic architecture of tlic tombs, and with tboloxu- 
riant Irojpicnl foliage in which they nro embosomed. Threo othors, 
with Latin inscriptions, nro in momoiy of Francis Breton, president, 
104 ? j of JTcnriens Gary, * 1008 } and of Bartholomew Harris, presi- 
dent, 1680 .” • - ' 
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" Of the Dutch tombs tbat of Baron Van Reede is said to have 
exceeded nil tlie rest in magnificence. This tomb, built with the inten- 
tion of eclipsing tbat of Sir George Oxenden, consists of a double 
cupola of great dimensions, with a gallery above and below, supported 
on handsome columns. It was formerly adorned with frescoes, 
escutcheons, and passages from Scripture, and the windows were 
filled with much beautiful wood-carving. Some idea maybe formed 
of the original cost of this tomb, by the fact of a bill being extant, 
charging £G00 (Rs. 0,000) to the Dutch company for mere repairs. 
Whilo timo and tho elements have left most of the other tombs 
without name or date, Van Reede’s tomb still retains three inscrip- 
tions. The one to Baron Van Reede is inscribed in a compartment 
on the wall itself, opposite the entrance door ; and on either side 
arc hung two large black wooden tablets, with the following Dutch 
inscription cut in white letters, and in a running hand. The inscrip- 
tion, which records the Baron’s titles and the date of his death, is 
as follows : — 


Hier East 
Hat Licliaam van 
Zyn Hoog Edelheyt 
D. H', — Hendrik Adriaan 
Baron Van Reede 
Tot Drakcnetcijn Hcerc van 
Mcydicgt 

Ondcr do ordre van do Bidder 
Scliap on ngt do Helve ordre 
Gccominittccrd in de Ordinans 
Gedcputccrda van D'Edk Mogend 
Hccrcn Staaton S Lands van 
Utrcqt 

Commissaris vnndcGonemle 
Ncdcrlandso Gcoctroyccrdo 
Ooat Indiscbc Compagnic over 
India 

Rcprcscntcrcndc in dicr qualitc 
Do Vcrgndcringo dor Ed'e H rep 
XVIIep 

Ovcrlcdcn don 15™ December 
Ao 1691 

. Op't Scliip Drcgcrlant Zvlcnde 
Vnn COCHIM near SOUHATTA 
Op de Hoogto van do Engolso 
Stcrkte bombai ; 

Odd Ongovaer 
60 Jaaren. 


" Tliis may he translated : Hero rests the corpse of his high 
nobility the Lord Henry Adrian, Baron of Reede of Drakcnstein, 
Lord of Mcydiegt— graced with the Order of Knighthood, and usually 
delegated by tbe same Order as Deputy of tbo noble and mighty 
Lords, tbe States of tbe Province of Utrecht, Commissary of tho 
United Netherlands licensed East India Company for India, repre- 
senting in that quality the assemblies of the noble Lords the Seven- 
teen. ' Departed tho 15th December, Anno 1G91, on board of the 
Ship Dregcrlant sailing from Cocliim to Souratta abreast of the 
English Port, Bombai, aged about fifty-six years." 
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Chapter_XIV. _ 33nfc the best known of tbo Snrat tombs was tint raised over a 
Places of Interest J0 t ™‘ Du * cli commander, a great drinker, and said to be a relation 
Stnui ° f pt ? U0 ° 0raB B°- At 4110 top was a great cap of stone, and 
another at each corner. Opppsite each onp was tie figure of a sngar- 
lonf. Dutch drinking parties used to frequent this tomb, brewing 
their punch in the large stone basins, 1 remembering, says Ovington 
(1090), their departed companion so much, that they sometimes 
forgot themselves. In 1847 no trace of this tomb "was left. 3 


Mueolmdn mosques, The Mnsalmdns have the four following chief places of worship: 

Xhiijey Diwdn Sdhcb’s mosque, built, it is said, about 1530, by a 
certain XMjey Diwan Saheb. This teacher came to Surat from , 
Jnnok, near Bokhdra, lived to the age of ono hundred and sixteen 
years, and lies buried in this mosqno, where, onco a year, a large fair 
ia held in his honour. 


r.tari Gro-tcmplea, 


The Nav Syed Sdheb’s mosque, or the mosqne of the nine Syeds, 
on the west hank of the Gopi lake, is another place of Musalmdn 
resort, whore a yearly fair is held. Beside tho mosque are nine tombs, 
raised, according to one account, in honour of nine warriors, whom 
the KM joy Diwdn Sdheb miraculously discovered were bnried there. 

Tho Sycd Idrus mosque in Syodpnra, with a minaret, one of the 
most conspicuous objects in Surat, was in 1639 built by a rich 1 
morebant, named Mirza Syed Beg, in honour of the original ancestor 
of tho presont Sheikh Syed Hussein Idrus, C.S.I., who is said to 
havo come to Surat in 1564, and djed in 1622. A fair is held hero 
ovary year in the Muhammadan month of Zilhdj. 

Lastly, there are, the most interesting of the Mnsalmdn remains, 
the Mirza Sdmi mosqne and tomb in Mirza Sdmi word. The tomb, 
of stone, ornamented with carving and tracery, is said to hare been 
built about 1540 by Khnddwand Khdn, the architect of the Snrat 
castle. The wooden mosque in the enclosure near the tomb is said 
to hare been erected out of materials taken from a Jain temple 
in SMhdpnr ward. 

There are two chief Pdrsi fire-temples, or A'tasbeheram, — one for 
ShdhansMi Parsis,- built in November 1823, and the other for' 
Kadmi Pdrsis, built in December of the same year. 


Hindu temples. 



l Thevcnot's Voyages (1666), V,,71 
» Calcutta Kevicw/E£»,2-®. : , 
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has been rebuilt, since tbe fire of 1837, at a cost of £2,000 (Es. 20,000). Chap ter XIV. 
The original temple is said to date from 1770. Places of Interest 

The temple of Eamji in Gopipnra was, at a cost of £1,500 (Bs. Stoat. 
15,000), constructed out of the estate of a Bombay banker. Attached Hindu temples, 
to this temple is a garden, a place for caste entertainments, and two 
large two-storied houses for the use of travellers. 

The Swami Narayan temple, a large building with three white 
domes, is visible from most parts of the city. The chief portions 
of the temple, which are of stone, were built in 1 869 by workmen 
from Kdthiawdr. These men, about one hundred in number, had 
their expenses paid by the followers of Swami Ndrdyan in Kathia- 
war ; and, as they gave their own labour, the temple was built without 
any cost. 

The Bdlaii temples in the Kahidsoni ward were built, between 1803 
and 1819, at a cost of about £80,000 (Es. 3,00,000). The builder 
was Tarwari Shrikrishn Arjnnji Ndtliji, banker of the Honourable 
East India Company, whose name is still well known in Surat for 
liberality. The greater portion of these buildings was destroyed in 
the fire of 1837. 

Two temples of Hauumdn, the monkey-god, are much respected 
by the people. Of these, one known as Pdtalia is situated on the 
bank of the river near the Mulla-khadki, and the other in Sagrdmpura. 

In Ambdji ward are two old temples, — one dedicated to Ambdji, 
the other to Kdlka Mdta. Of the temples in honour of Mahddev, 
one known as Muleshwar, in Gopipnra, and another as Kdshi- 
viBhwanath, in the Eahidsoni ward, deserve notice. In both of these 
tho shrines are about fifteen feet underground ; a relic, it is said, of 
Muhammadan persecution. 

Of forty-two places of worship belonging to the Shrdvak com- 
munity, the chief are the Mahdvir Swami and the A'desar Bhagwdn 
temples, both in Gopipura, and from one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred years’ old. Some interest also attaches to Chintdman 
Pdrasndth’s temple in Shdhnpur. The present building stands, it is 
said, on tho site of an earlier temple of wood carried off by the 
Muhammadans, converted into a mosque, and set up in the enclosure 
near Mirza Sami’s tomb. 

Of places of worship frequented by low-caBte Hindus, the chief are 
Khetarpfil, a small temple in’ Dhertaldv near tho police lines ; and 
Marimata, a hut in the outskirts of the city opposite to Kdnder. 

Near the railway station is a roomy rest-house for travellers, with Rest-houses, 
soparate quarters -for Europeans, Pdrsis, Musalmans, and Hindus. 

This building was constructed in 1864, at a cost of £2,528 (Es. 25,280 ) , 
by Mr. Kharsedji Pardijnji, a Pdrsi merchant of Bombay. Other 
rest-houses' forTfiuropeans are tho travellers’ quarters on the Dutch 
wharf, aud an hotel at the railway station. Musalmdn strangers, 
besides accommodation in mosques, hoevp quarters in. the municipal 
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OiapterXIV. buildings set apart for their use. For Pdrsis, besides toco largo old 
Cha P 1 Places of Interest rest-houses, 1 an hotel has lately been opened near the Ndnpura bridge, 
’laces ( Surat ^ or 10 Himatrom Mayaram’s dharamsMla near the Wnriiivi 

• gate. This building, before the days of railways, was much used by 

travellers passing northwards. Rdichand’s dharamsMla in Gopipnrn, 
built in the year 1864-G5, is in appearance much like a first-class 
Hindu dwelling. This rest-house is reserved for the use of high-caste 
Hindus, particularly Shrdvaks. Davies' dharamsMla near the com- 
modore’s wharf, formerly much resorted to by persons going by sea to 
Bombay, was built in 1852-53, at the cost of £300 (Es. 3,000), iu 
honour of Mr. John Marshall Davies, who, after distinguished service 
as collector of Broach and Snrat, died in that year as resident at 
Baroda. Besides these, near the railway station, a board-house has 
lately been opened for Hindus. 

Hospitals. There are two chief places for the relief of the sick in Surat, the 

Kdwasji Jahdngir hospital and the Fardunji Parakh dispensary. Of 
these, the Kdwasji Jahdngir hospital, situated to the south of tho 
castle green, with accommodation for eighty in-door patients, was 
built at tho sole cost of Sir Kdwasji Jahangir, KC.S.I., for a sum 
of £7,190 (Rs. 71,900). Tho Fardunji Pdrakli dispensary, on the 
north side of the Delhi gate road, nearly opposite to the clock-tower, 
has accommodation for twelve in-door patients. It was built at a cost 
of £1,200 (Rs. 12,000). In and near Surat are four hospitals for 
animals— in Gopipura, in Sagrdmpnra, in the village of Majura, about 
two miles, and in the village of Bhestdn, about five miles from Surat. 
These four hospitals have together room for about a thousand head 
of cattle. At each of them healthy animals, as well as the maimed, 
diseased, or old, are received. The sick are treated with care and 
provided with medicine ; the feeble and worn-out are sent to a 
distance to graze ; the healthy, and animals bom in the hospital, are 
used to bring in supplies of grass and grain, and do other light work. 
In February 1877, 522 animals were in hospital. Of the whole num- 
ber 1 07 were cows, and 134 were bullocks; and thirty-nine buffaloes, 
thirty-two horses, ninety-five goats, five deer, seven dogs, one ass, 
three ducks, and one cook, made up the total. Of Ovinglon’s hospital 
for bugs, fleas, and other insects, where f a poor man was now and tkeii 
hired to rest all night upon a cot orbed, and let tho animals nourish 
themselves by feeding on his carcase,’ the .only remaining trace is a 
loft where weevils and other vermin are collected and fed on'grain. 
The inmates are fed on green grass, hay, and pulse, with, it is said, 
an average daily consumption of 2,100 bundles of grass and about 
124 pounds of grain. Dogs and other animals that do not eat grass 
or grain are fed with milk and bread. ' Onco a year, on the day of 
sankrant (12th Januniy), all aro feasted on btlcr, a preparation of 
'millet-flour, molasses, clarified butter, and milk. These hospitals, 
which together have a yearly revenuo and expenditure of about 
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£900 (Rs. 9,000), are managed by a committee of Hindu merchants 
and bankers. 1 

In the castle are the offices of the Collector and magistrate of Surat ; 
of the first, second, nnd supernumerary assistant collectors ; of the 
district and head-quarter, or huzur, deputy collectors ; of the district 
superintendent and city inspector of police ; and of the chief native 
revenue officer, or main latdar, of the Chordsi sub-division. There 
are also the treasury, the city survey office, the offices of the sub- 
registrar and the custom-house. A portion of the castle is also used 
as a lock-up, consisting of three wards, together capable of accom- 
modating about twenty prisoners. In buildings on the Dutch wharf 
are the offices of the executive engineer, the post office, and the civil 
jail. Close by are the small cause court and the courts of two sub- 
ordinate judges. To the south of the subordinate judge’s court is 
the jail, constructed about fifty years ago, with accommodation for 
one hundred and thirty-nine prisoners. It contains thirty-one wards, 
and in front of the entrance-door is a garden extending over an acre. 
The building is guarded by a detachment of native infantry. Beyond 
the jail, at the south-west comer of the outer wall, is the court- 
house where the district and assistant judges hold office. Between 
the Majura and Athwa gates are the offices of the superintendent of 
the revenue survey and of the assistant collector of customs and salt. 
No separate buildings are provided for the offices of the educational 
inspector, northern division, and the deputy conservator of forests, 
Gujardt circle, who hold office in their own houses. The govern- 
ment telegraph office is at present a hired building on the Delhi gate 
road near the clock-tower. * 

Of miscellaneous public buildings is the clock-tower on the Delhi 
gate road. This building, which, in campaniform, rises to the height 
of eighty, feet, was completed in 1871 at the sole charge of Khan 
BaMdur Bnrjoiji Merwdnji Frazer, at a cost of £1,750 (Rs. 17,500) . 
The high school, with eight class-rooms and one central or lecture 
hall, provides accommodation for about five hundred boys. It was 
completed in 1872 at a cost of £8,600 (Rs. 86,000). Of this whole 


l The following were tho chief items in the hospital balance sheet for 1876-1877 
Balance Sheet of the Snrat Animal HotpUals, 1876-1877. 


Receipts 


Expenditure. 


"Cost an cotton at |rf, perbalo 

„ bills of exchange at A per cent ... 
Ehrfvak and Banin marriages at 2s. pel 

mamape ... 

Ocss on nlk at & percent ... 

Other cesses 

Rest of hospital land 

Bslo proceeds of hospital produce 

Admission fees* 

Contribution and donation 

r, from the Bomba; animal 
hospital ... _ 


c 


23 

Grass 

14 

Grain 


Establishment 

14 

UlMellaneons repairs, medicines ... 

13 


110 


30 


10 


80 


600 


910 

Total... 


£ 

£34 

99 

105 

167 

6 


910 


* Admission fees are charged at the rate of ft. on hones*. and 2s, 6d. on other animals. Cattle and 
goats purchased from butchers are admitted without any entrance charge, 

a 705-42 
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amount £3,500 (Rs. 35,000) was contributed by Mr. Sorfbji Jamshedji 
at. J1 J ,Wl “i °f Bombay, and tho remainder by government. The girls’ 
school in tho Kapdtia ward, to which Mr. Edichnnd Dipchand con- 
tributed a sum of £200 (Rs. 2,000), was completed in 1864 at a cost 
of £600 (Rs. 6,000). 

Built at a point whore the lino passes along tho top of a high hunt,- , 
the Surnt railway station is two storied on the city or west front, and 
single storied on tho platform or cost side. From the town road tho 
platform is reached by a Sight of broad stone steps. Large, and fur- 
nished with first class offices and refreshment-rooms, tho station cost 
a snm of about £25,000 (Rs. 2,50,000). In spite of the difficulty of 
finding good foundations, tho buildings have, sinco 18G2, stood with- 
out injury the daily vibration of heavy trains. 

Among tho places of interest in Sarat are the markets. These are 
of two kinds, wholesale, or pith, and retail, or bazar. Of wholesale 
markets there are four, — the rice-market in Navdpura; the millet, 
pulso, and grass-market in Bcgampura ; tho wheat-market near the 
Wnridvi Bhdgal ; and tho ghi kanlo, or butter-market, in Haripnra. 
Excopt in making purchases of tho bettor varieties of butter, one sys- 
tem of buying and selling is observed at all of these markets. In the 
fair-weather months, at the grain and grass-markets, bands of carts 
assemble between five and six in the morning. Tho sellers are chiefly 
cultivators j the buyers, retail-dealers and private persons anxious 
to lay in their yearly or monthly store of grain. 1 Tho buyers and 
sollcrs do not deal with each other direct. The bargain is negotiated 
throngh a broker, or dalal. These men, almost all of theta Hindus, 
are paid by tho seller from one to two shillings the cart-load of grain. 
When a bargain has been struck, the work of weighing the grain, 
nnd delivering it at the purchaser’s house, is loft to the broker. -Grain 
remaining unsold after the private buyers have left for the day is, at 
somowhat reduced rates, generally bought np by retail-dealers. In 
the Hnripum suburb nro two markets, ono for Kilim, or charotar, and 
the other for Surat, or talalda, butter. At the Surat butter-market 
the sellers are ehiofly cultivators ; the buyers private householders 
and retail-dealers. This market is held at. the houso of a Wfinia, 
whose family have' for generations been the regulators of the price of 
butter. Here, at about eight in the morning, retail-dealers and 
private buyers assemble. Earthen pots of butter,® from villages near 
Surat, ore arranged round the room. The regulator, after consulting 
with the dealers as to tho general stole of the market, passes round 
the room, fixing, by tasting them, the quality of the contents of each 
jar. Purchases ore then mode, first by private persons, and afterwards 
by the retail-dealers. When a j'or is bought, the regulator weighs 
it, chalks its weight and price across it, and receives from the seller 


called fihdduxi, broUgut hm wwi^**, o -- — — — •y pwuuuu, me 

'produce of ouo cultivators farm-yard J the cheaper variety wiled pofatia, in large 
earthon jars, containing about eighty pounds^ js often collected from several farms, * - 


'alabda, that is, homfmado bufctef, ia of two kinds: the better sort 
mght'in earthen jaw, each holding from three to thirty pounds, the 
ultivatot'if farm-yard } the cheaper variety called potalia, in large 
nViniif aVtMv ruimids. ie often collected from rpvpmI - 
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a fee of one halfpenny. The buyer and seller then start together for ‘Chapter XTV. 
the buyer’s house. Here the jar is emptied, weighed, and, with a places oflnterest. 
deduction according to the weight of the jaT, the price fixed by the 
regulator is paid. The supplies of Kaira, or charota/r, butter, an Spbat. 
inferior article often mixed with oil, are in the hands of rich dealers. 

At their store-houses, after attending the Surat butter-market, private 
buyers and retail-dealers meet together. The price for the day is 
fixed by discussion between buyer and seller, and, after the price is 
fixed, purchases arc made. The butter, kept in large leather jars, is 
weighed, and taken to the buyer’s house by a class of the hlarw&ri 
carriers, who enjoy the monopoly of the butter-carrying trade. 

For the sale of vegetables and grain are five chief retail markets, 
known as the Whriavi, Burlianpuri, Jhdmpa, Navsnri, and Nfinpura 
bazars. The sellers, as a rule, rent their shops. Between six and 
seven in the morning, for almost all of them pass the night at their 
dwellings, .they open their shops and stay there till eight or ten at 
night. Except among the poorest classes, the customers are all men, 
either servants or tho males of the family. The favourite hours for 
marketing are from eight to ten in the morning, and from seven to 
nine in the evening. 

In 1875 was completed a survey of the city of Surat, undertaken City Surrey, 
in 1864 with tho object of distinguishing lands belonging to private 
individuals from those that were tho property of tho state.’- The 
total cost of this survey amounted to £17,557 (Rs. 1,75,570), and the 
receipts to £16,335 (Rs. 1,G3,350). 1 * 3 * 5 Government expended £6,714 
(Rs. 67,140), and received £6,884 (Rs. 68,840) ; while the municipality 
of Surat expended £10,848 (Rs. 1,08,430), and received £9,451 
(Rs. 94,510). The following statement shows in detail the distri- 
bution of the surveyed lands : — 

Statement showing the distribution of the Lands of the Oitg of Surat, 1875. 


Total 

Brea eunrytxt 

Private land. 

j Government land. 

BnlMlng 

rites. 

Lands paying 
summary 
settlement. 

Government 

buildings. 

Hallway 

buildings. 

Oecnpleq or 
assigned 

land. 

Vacant, for 

sale or lease. 

Sq. yde. 

Sq. yds. ' 

Sq. yds. 

Sq, yds. 

Sq. yds. 

Sq. yds. 

Sq. yds. 

9,763,589 

4,708,840 

2,044,432 

133,933 

78,520 i 

2,340,440 

i 

448,505 


The municipality of Surat dates from April 18 52. 3 In 1875 its Municipality, 
total income amounted to £20,435 (Rs. 2,04,350), and its expendi- 


1 Tho details about the city survoy are obtained from tho accompaniments of 

G. R. No. 5087, dated 20th October 1S7G. 


* This amount docs not"includo the valuo of tho 448,505 square yards of Jand 
remaining to be sold, nor, does it include tho reversionary right .of government to 

the leases granted, for ninety-nine years. 

5 In 1840 a local fund ana formed at Surat for tho purpose pf improving tlio 
communications-in the town. The Municipal Act (XXVl of 1850) was introduced in 
1851 (3rd July), hat the working rules were not framed and sanctioned till 1852 
(April 23rd), ' 
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tJombiy Gutter, 


lliihne? Sift! of !hf Sural Municipality for 1874.75. 


Receipts, 


Taws rnsncar, clarified ImltcrJ 
•odds, 1«H. and nhreMn 
Taxn on spinitious liquors 
Rale pn<ert!s <4 finds ... 
Jlrrtanc /mm markets and! 

slsughter.liouiii I 

fiireoiM-rs' ress I 

MiKnboNU ... ""/ 


IS, SCO 
UT 

/SI 

493 

s,cia 

sis 


Total 


20,433 


DuWmmcnta. 


i-pool cleaning! 


IMablishmcnt ... 

Rood -in coping charges 
Privy ntitl cess-pool 
chargea .,. 

Watering ... 

Lighting ... 

rnUicWorh, 

Fire establishment ' 

Market nml shiightcr-Iiouio] 

c*t,ililishmcut 

Maintenance of dispensaries 
Orant-in-aid to schools ... 

Public park 

Dead-stock 

Loan repaid ,,. 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


£ 

2,4*8 

13 

3 , 63(1 

1,213 

1,753 

1,073 

2,450 

722 

210 

CCS 

350 

387 

33 

0,742 

292 


23,171 


Since the dftlc of the establishment of the municipality, twenty-ono 
' miles of roadway liavo been constructed at a cost of £75,463 
(Its. 7,54,630). These lines of road are, throughout almost their 
whole length, kept lighted and watered. The most important of thorn 
i* that known as tho Delhi gnto road, running from t ho wharf near 
the castle, eastwards, to the railway station, a distanco of aboat ono 
mi/oatid three-quarters. Thin road, about thirty feet wide, and com- 
plete in all details, cost but Jitflo less than £50,000 (Rs. 5,00,000),! 
Besides flio expenditure on roads, a sum of £7,757 (Rs. 77,570) 
has been spent in protecting tho city from floods, and a snm of 
more than £2,000 (Rs. 20,000) in lessening tho risk of loss by fire. 
Systems of dminngo, conservancy, and public markets have also boon' 
established. Except Bombay, no city in tho presidency owes so 
much to its municipality ns Surat. 


SrwA'u. * Suwa'li, the seaport of Surat, a village about twelve miles west 
of the city, in tho 01p5d sub-division, outside tho mouth of the 
Tiipti, with a good roadstead and deep water. The channel, about 
ono and a half miles in breadth and seven miles in length, lies be- 
tween a long strip of land, dry at low wntor, and tho shore. ' Suwali 
hole ' is a covo which cuts into the land about the middle of this 


i Tho exact total cost is £ 48,940 (Its. 4.89,400). Of this amount £15 992 
in. 1 an fl»0l have ticca mot from tho snJo of land ami of materials of honsos one. 
chased and £14,533 (Rs. 1,45,390) paid from municipal, £8,448 (Rs, 84,4S0)from local, 
and Slc’O (Rs. 06,700) from imperial funds, 
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channel. 1 With the arrival of large European ships, which had Chapter XIV. 
often to romain in the Tdpti for several months, Snw&li became p j aoeB „f XatereBt. 
the seaport of Surat. In 1620 it had already become a place of , 

importance. In the fair season (September to March) the Wdnids Suwad. 
'pitched their booths and tents and huts of straw in great numbers, 
resembling a country fair or market.’ Here they sold calicoes, China 
satin, porcelain, mother-of-pearl and ebony cabinets, agates, tur- 
quoises, carnelians, as also nee, sugar, plantains, and native liquor. 2 
For some years all ships visiting the Tapti were allowed to anchor 
at Suwdli j but so great were the facilities for smuggling that, before 
many years had passed (1666), the privilege was limited to the 
English, Dutch, and French. 3 About half a mile from the sea ' the 
factors of each of these nations built a convenient lodging of timber, 
with a flagstaff in front, flying the colours of its nation. 4 * * 7 On the 
sea-shore was an European burial-ground, where, among others, was 
laid Tom Coryat, the eccentric traveller and author, who, according 
to Terry (by drinking too freely of sack), overtook death in December 
1617, and was buried under a little monument like one of those 
usnally made in our churchyards.® Towards the end of the eighteenth 
century (1777) Suwdli was no longer a place of anchorage. The 
vessels had again taken to lie in the road a league south of the river 
mouth,® 

TJnaV north lot. 20° 45' ; east long. 73° 17'. A hamlet, remarkable xJna'i. 
for a very copious hot spring, whose waters are collected in a stone- 
built tank, about thirty feet square. Though not actually in the 
Surat district, TJndi is sufficiently close to it to be, during the con- 
tinuance of the fair, in constant communication with the town of 
Chikhli. The spring is said to have been produced by an arrow shot 
by Rdm in order to supply with water 18,000 Brahmans. Here the 
only important fair in the Surat district is held every year at the full 
moon of the month of Chaitra (March to April). This fair lasts for six 
days, and is on an average attended by about fifteen thousand people. 

Most of the visitors, about twenty per cent of whom are, as a rule, 

Andvla Brdhmans, belong to Surat and the neighbouring territories. 

But for purposes of trade many merchants, perhaps a thousand or so, 
come from greater distances with cloth from Ahmeddbdd, and copper 
and brass pots from Khdndesh and Ndsik. The value of the goods 
is estimated at £2,500 (Bs. 25,000). Cholera breaks out once in 
every five or seven years. Un’di owes its sanctity to the belief that 
while the waters of its spring are at all other times too hot to be borne 


1 Onno’B Historical Fragments, 350. 

5 Herbert's Travels, 45. 

3 Thevcnot (1666), V., 78. 

4 Fryer, 62 ; and Ovington, 164. 

,.L^f rry ^ 1 S 17 h<lvoted by Bellasis in his account of the Surat tombs. 13 . Herbert 
(1626) and Fryer (1081) would place Coiyat’B tomb in the suburbs of Surat. But 
Terry is probably m this, ns in other details, more accurate than Herbert. 

* Parsons, 245 } and Stavorinus, IIVS70. 

7 The hot springs are situated partly in Bdnsda and partly in Baroda territory. 
The temple is in BSnsda. 
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Chapter XXV. by the human body, on one day in the year it is possible to bathb 
T)i., 0 . there with comfort and profit. Thermometric readings taken by 
' J. S. Law, Esquire, Bombay Civil Sorvice, in 1636, seem to confirm 
Usa’i, the fact of a change of temperature. 1 According to the legend, it 
is the god who cools the water for the good of his worshippers'. 
No trick or device wonld .seem to have been detected, and, failing 
the legend, no explanation appears to have been offered, except the 
rather fanciful suggestion that the number of devotees leaping at 
once into the pool may have the effect of reducing its temperature, 

Vacx’s Tomb. Vaux’S Tomb.— On the right bank of the Tapti, near the month 
of the river, is a useful landmark for"vessels soiling np the Tapti to 
Surat. The dome, about thirty feet high, built in the Muhammadan 
style, was formerly called the tower of Suwfili. The tomb, contains 
no inscription, but in the upper part of it is a chamber, in olden; 
.times (1777) used by the Englishes a meeting place .for parties 
.of pleasure. The officer whose name the monument bears began life 
in England as book-keeper to Sir Josiah Child. In the latter part 
of the seventeenth century he came to Bombay oe a factor, was sub- 
sequently (1685) promoted to be a judge, and finally rose to be deputy 
governor of Bombay. After acting in this position for two years he 
was, apparently on account of euepected traitorous relations with tbe 
Preach, suspended from the Company’s service. He remained nnem- ' 
ployed until 1697. In that year, as he and his wife were enjoying 
a sail on the TApti, the boat was upset, and both of them -were 
drowned. 3 


1 Trans. Med. and Fhy. Soc„ Bombay, 1836-37, 1, 76. Tho following is a snmimiiy 
of the thermomelrio readings taken in April 1836 


Date. 

Time. 

large 

Uatli. 

Smell 

Batli, 

April S 3 rd (Poll moon) 

( 6-80 AsST. ... 

< l p.sr. 

(WP.Sf. 

Degrees Far 

105 

105 

73 

Degree Far. 
116 

118 

01 

April 24th mi 

f 5 A.1T. 

\ 1-30. pat. ... 
(5P.1T. m 

- 113 

107 

113 

110 

120 

124 

April 25th - 

f5 aat. 

[ 6 P,M. 

110 

115 

123 

121 


• 'Anderson’s English in Western India, 256-287. 
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chapter r. 

DESCRIPTION- 

The <V'".rictiof Broncli, lying between 21° 25' 45' end 22° 15' 1G' 
north latitude, and 72° 31' 10' and 73° 12' 15’ east longitude, 1 has 
a total area of 1,45S square miles, and n population of 350,022 souls, 
or’StO to tho square mile. 1 Of C2Ifi,499 (Rs. 21,01,990), the total 
realisable land revenue, .£210,109 (lls. 21,01,090) were recovered 
before the close of the year ending 31st July 1875. 

Separated on tho north by the river iUnJii from the territory oF tho 
nawab of Cambny nnd tho district of Knirn, Broach, to the enst nnd 
BOutli-east, borders with the states of Barodn nnd Uujpipln, and to tho 
south is cut off by tho river Kim from the Olpiid sub-division of the 
Surat district. To tho west lies the Gulf of Cambay, nlnng whoso 
shore tho lands of the district stretch for n distance "of about fifty- 
four miles. 

For administrative pnrpo c es tho district of Broach is distributed 
among five sub-divisions, with an nverngo area of 291 squnro miles, 
containing on an nverngo tho lands of oighty-fivo villages, nnd a 
population Bliglitly in excess of 70,000 souls. Tho following sum- 
mary gives the chief statistics of each of tlieso sub-divisions: — 


Comparative Summary of the Chief S»h.<lirirional Detail* of the 
JSroaeh Dirlrirt , 1872-1873. 
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1 The latitnilco unit Innjptn'Jits’filKnva itj this" Accrtfiht liitvo been (tipplicd l>y tbo 
<1 dicer in chargo of tlio Oujrtf.H'pttjfy <*f tlu Grrvt Trifonnmutneal Kurvty. 

* Vopultition figures, ulics nothing' Ij, tbo contrail* it eaiJ, nrc tulips from tbo 
Cental Itctums of 1872. 
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Chapter I. 
Description. 
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The lands of tlio district form an alluvial plain fifty-four miles in 
length from north to south, and sloping gently westward to the 
slioro of tlio Qnlf of Cambay. In breadth this plain varies from 
thirty miles in the north to over forty about twenty -five miles further 
south, narrowing again from this point until, at the Kim river, the 
eastern boundary is not more than twonty miles distant from tho sea. 
Politically this tract of land is compact. "With tho exception of three 
villages 1 belonging to the Bnroda state, it is freo from tho intermix- 
turo of lands under tho jurisdiction of native rulers. Geographically 
tho district is, by two of its rivers, tho Dhddhnr and the Narbada, 
divided into tlirco sections, almost peninsular in form. Of those 
divisions, tho most northerly, botween tho lines of the Mahi and Dlifi- 
dliar rivers, contains tho lands of tho Jnmbusnr snb-division ; the 
central and largest section, south of tho Dhadhar and north of tho 
Narbada, includes tho lauds of the sub-divisions of A'm’od, Wugra, 
and Broach ; and the southorn portion botween the Narbada and the 
Kim forms the Ankleswar sub-division. 

With regard to tho character and appearance of its surface, -the' 
Broach plain may be divided into three belts running, on the whole,- 
north and south parallel to the line of tho Gulf of Cambay. On tho ‘ 
coast a narrow strip of sand ; thon n low salt waste ; and behind the' 
Bait lands, beyond tho roach of tho tidal waters, a rich, well-cultivated 

S lain. Tho lino of sand fringing tho coast offers good pnsture to 
erds of deer and flocks of shoop. Its little hills are in part culti- 
vated, protected by hedges and clothed with trees. Of the salt waste 
immediately behind, tho greater part lies below tbo level of the 
highest spring-tides. During tlio mins patches of salt grass, the 
favourite food of the antelope, spring up. Bnt in a soil that holds no 
fresh wntor, grass soon withers, and before tho hot months hove well 
begun this wliolo trnct lias become a black desert, swept over by 
burning winds nnd clouds of salt dust. Out of the reach of tho sea, 
and free from tlio overflowing of tidal lagoons, the land, by degrees 
growing less bitter, yields crops, chiefly of wheat. Here, in the 
harvest time, the whole country is rich and full of life, the ripening 
grain drawing from all sides flocks of crano and herds of antelope. 
But this tract is without trees, its fields are hedgeless, and its scanty 
supply of water is, at best, but brackish. When the crops are housed, 
the laud is bare. And during tbo hot wentber months this stretch of 
wheat fields is but little loss bleak and desolate than tho salt desert 


beyond. Further inland the soil becomes richer; tho water sweeter 
and more plentiful ; the villages large, nnd each sheltered by its group 
of trees ; and the fields, though without hedges and with hardly a 
bush to break the line of the lovelplain, ore rich enough to bear crops 
whose freshness lasts after many months of the dry season aro over. 
But, even in tho best of black-soil villages, for a month or two before 
'tbe rain falls, the water is almost spent, the fields are bare, baked, 
and Beamed with the heat, and there ate no trees to give shelter 


> Tjro in the A'mod sub-division, end 
one, KarmAli, in the Broach snb-dnvwn. (Govt. (Memo. 3932, dated 3rd December 
1869, PolitieabDepartmcnt.} i . \ 
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against tho (Inst and Rot winds. Tiiongii about nine-tenths of tbo 
land of tlio rich Broach plain is of this black cotton soil, in different 
parts of tho district — in the north-east corner, where .Inmbusnr 
irorders with tlio ferlilo garden lands of Bnroda and Kaira ; on tho 
right bank of the estuary of tho Narbada, surrounded by a salt waslo 
at Deliej j further up along tho margin of tho river near the town of 
Broach ; and finally, in the extreme south-west corner below Iliinsot 
— nro tracts of land always fresh and fertile. Tlio soil of tlie'o 
favoured spots is light and easily worked ; their sweet and unfailing 
supply of water; their fields bearing a succession of crops, protected 
by hedges and enclosing rows of tail-spreading and alia<ly trees ; tbo 
nnimnl life abundant and gay ; tho villages well built nnd prosperous ; 
nnd tho healthy nnd contented peasants are spoken of with pleasure 
by all tvlio know tho district* 

Bo«idos tho Malii, 1 tlio line of wlio«e coim .0 forms the northern limit 
of the district, nnd the Kim, separating it on the south from Surat, 
Branch is cros>.cd from east to west liy (wo rivers — by the Dhfidimr, 
•about twenty miles south of the Malii, nnd between the Dlmdhnr 
nhd the Kim, by tho broad stream of the Narbada. Since the 
days when tho deposits brought down by their Hoods helped to form 
the alia vinl plain through which they now pa*-s into tho sea, the condi- 
tions of the Broach rivers have undergone considerable change. Tlioso 
streams are now wearing away tho clays nnd gravels. They linvo 
cut deep chnnnols into the nllnvitd deposit*, and the neighbourhood 
of their bnnks is often a net-work of ravines hollowed ont by tlio 
force of their writers. They nro, in short, denuding, nnd not deposit- 
ing, streams.* Passing, during their course through the district, 
betwcon high hanks of earth nnd mud, the waters of these rivers nro 
not rnndo 11*0 of in tilling tlio soil, and though each hns a tidal 
cstnnry extending over several miles, none of them, except tlio Nar- 
bada nnd, for a short distance, tho Dli/idhnr is serviceable for pur- 
poses of navigation. 

' The Dh.tdlmr, with a course seventy miles in length nnd n dminngo 
area c-timnted at 1,850 square miles, 3 fall* into the Gulf of Cambay 
'about twenty miles south of the estuary of tlio Malii. Rising behind 
Cluimpancr/iii the western spurs of tho Vindhya range, tlio main 
bfream of tlio Dhlidlmr flows in a westerly direction till, nbont thirty 
miles from tlio sea, it is joined from tlio right by the Vi«hwltniitn, 
on whose bank* stands the city of Barodn, tho capital of His High- 
ness the Gaekwrtr. 

Tho courso of tho Dlmdliar through tho district of Broach forms 
two sections, each about twelve miles in length. During tho first, 
tlio lied of tho river, hounded by high hanks of earth and mild, 
winds in a south-westerly direction with tho A'mod sub-division 
on tho loft nnd .Inmbusnr on the right. About six miles below tho 
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* Detail, of tlio Malii ri\ cr aro giicn in tlio Statistical Account ofKaira. 

8 Mr. Illaufortl in Memoir* of tlio ficological Survey of India, VI., (17. 

* Trans. Bom. Oro. fine., Vol. XIX., II , 17. Mr. Sunnier, rives tlio ilrsiiinj-o area 
at 1,600 rnjunre milts,— Stitch ot Mountains and III vers of India, p. 31. 
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town of A'mod, it is joined on tlio left by a lagoon or back-water 
called^ tlio Mot a crock. Below this point, with n generally ■westerly 
direction, tlio stream widens into an estuary, still passing between 
tlio sub-divisions of Jnmbusnr and A'mod, till, on tlio right, about 
seven miles from its mouth, the DJuldlinr joins tlio creek, on tho 
eastern bank of which is situated tho port of Tnnknri. Above the 
rnngo of tho tide tho stream in tho fair season is small, soldom more 
than three feet deep. But in the rainy months, rising from twentyto 
thirty feet above its usual level, it becomes on impassablo torrent. 
Though navigable ns far ns Tankdri, nbout seven miles from its mouth, 
tho pussngo of tho river is difficult. Tho channel is obstructed 
by mud mid sand banks of vnrions sizes. At low water tho creek 
on which Tanknri is situated, cannot bo approached within two or 
three miles. It has then, in its deepest channel, but a foot or two of 
water, and this, during tho dry season, becomes reduced to six or 
seven inches. 1 

Tlio river Narbada, known also ns tho Hewn, and so giving its name 
tho Hewn K/intn to the portion of Gujarat through which tho river - 
passes between tho Snhyudri hills and tho eastern limit of the Baroda ' 
territory, lias a course, including windings, of from seven to eight 
hundred miles in length ;-a dminngo area estimated Equnre 

miles j and a discharge, in times of maximum flood, of about two and 
n half million foot per second. To give some idea of the volume of 
water brought down by the Narbada, it has been estimated that in a 
senson, with tho average rain-fall of thirty-six inches, to receive its 
waters, a lako would he required 324 square miles in area and 100 
feet deep, or upwards of onc-cightli part of the capacity of tho Gulf 
of Cambay. 3 

The source of the Narbada is in tho hill of Amarknntak, in the 
Bilfispur district of tho Central Provinces, 3,500 feet above the level 
of tho sen.' 1 After descending from the hills in which it rises, and 
until it reaches tho Gujardt plain, the course of the Narbada for 
nbout 500 miles lies between tho Yindbya range on the right and 
tlio Sntpura hills on tho left. Throughout this distanco the valley 
of tho Narbada is narrow. Tho mountain ranges on either side, 
with an averogo distance of from eighteen to twenty-six miles, are 
nowhere more than forty miles apart, 

Tho courso of the Nnvbado divides itself into five stages® : the 
first, nbout two hundred miles in length from its rise in the hill of 
Amarkantak to its fall, about nine miles below Jnbbulpore, into the 


1 Mackoy’s Western India, 22 S. 

s Tnuis. Bom. Geo. Soc., VoL XIX., 17. Mr. Saunders, os above, gives length 801, 
drainage area 3C,400. 

3 Estimate by Mr. Sowerby. — Trans. Bom. Geo. Soc., as above. 

* Though naturally forming a part of the Bildspur district, the hill of Amarkantak 
lias been, on seconnt of his services in 1857, conferred on the rdja of Beu-a.— Central 
Provinces Gazetteer ; Aitchison’s Treaties and Engagements, Vol. III., 102. 

* This account of tbeNarbada iscOndcnsedfrom the description gi\cn in the Central 
Provinces’ Gazetteer. 
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deep cot clinimol of the rnarblo rocks j tlio second, a grcnt basin, CliftptcT £ 
supposed at one time to bavo beon a lake, stretching from J ubbulporo Description, 

to tho town of Haudia, a distanco of nearly two hundred miles ; tho _ 
third, about 180 miles, is from Hnndia to Haranful, where the river 
begins to forco its Tvny from tlio table-land of Miilwa to tlio level of Tht Narbada. 
the Gujarat plain ; tho fourth, eighty miles, from Haranful to Makrai, Colltlfi 
tho scene of tho lost rapid ; and tho fifth, a passage of 100 miles 
across GujnrAt to tho Gulf of Cnmhny. 

In tho first stngo tho river, nftcr descending somo hundreds of 
feet from tho heights of Amorkantak, skirts tho uplands of tho 
Mandla district, and, pursuing a westerly conrso, flows under tho walls 
of tho ruined palaco of Rdmnagnr. Thus far tho rivers course, 
constantly interrupted by rocks and islands, 1ms been frequently 
tortuous. But, after passing Rdmnngnr ns far down ns Mandln, it 
flows in a comparatively straight lino, with an unbroken cxpnuso of 
blue waters, between banks adorned with lofty trees. Below Mandla 
the Narbada, pent up among rocks of magnesian limestone, flings 
itself over n ledgo with n fall of somo thirty feet, called Dliufin-dhni* 
tho ' misty shoot/ and then enters on a deeply-cut channel carved 
through a moss of marble and basalt for nearly two miles. Tho river, 
which nbovo this point had a breadth of a hundred yards, is horo 
compressed into somo sixty feet, passing through n douhia row of 
wliito bluffs from fifty to eighty feet high, tlio well-known ronrblo 
rocks. From Jubbulporo to Handia the river flows for somo two 
hundred miles through a valley, broad, rich, and highly cultivated. 

Tho third stngo of 180 miles, from Handia to Hnninfiil or tho 
deer’s leap, is varied in character. At first tho descent is rapid, nnd 
tho Btrcam, quickening in paco, rushes over barriers of rock. At two 
points, Mnndhur, about twouty-fivo miles below Ilnndin, nnd Dndriii, 
twenty-five miles below Mnndhfir, tho river falls over a height of 
forty feet. A few miles further on, below Barei, wliero it is crossed 
by tho road from Bombny to Indor, tho Narbada enters on its second 
basin, a deep reach stretching fora distanco of 120 miles, broken 
only by the fall known ns Salieswnr DLlira. Hero tlio country is 
open with tlio Satpura hills to tho south, in somo places forty miles 
distant, while to tho north tho Yindhyn range approaches to within 
sixteen miles. Towards the west of this basin tbo bills begin to 
draw closer together, nnd beforo .thoy finally dwindle down to tho 
level of the plain, they nro separated from encli otbor only by tho 
cleft through which tho waters of tlio Narbada have worn ft pnssngo. 

From tho Haranful to tho Makrai falls, a distanco ofubout oiglily 
miles, tho river forces its way by n succession of cataracts and rapids, 
from tho elevated tablo-lunds of Muhva to tho low level of tho 
Gnjaiilt plain. 

Below Makrai tho Narbada flows westward to tbo Gulf of Cnmbny. 

For tlio first twenty or thirty miles tbo river sopnrates tlio Barotla 
lerritoiy on tlio right from tho state of Riijpiplnon tho left, and then, 
for the rest of its course, a distance, including windings, of about 
seventy miles, it passes through tho lands of tlio district of Bronoli. 

Throughout this section of its conrso tho Nnrbndn moves through a 
rich, flat plain, botween high rough banks of hardoned mud and sand. 
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In breadth the bed of the river varies, from abont half a mile where 
it first entors the district to a mile near the town of broach. Bolow 
Broach it slowly widens into an estuary, whose shores, where they fall 
away into the Gulf of Cambay, are more than thirteen miles apart. 1 
To the east and west of the city of Broach the northern bank of the 
river is high and preoipitous, its seamed and roughened surface 
gradually wearing away by the action of the waters. 1 This bank has 
been found to consist of a stratum of black earth three to four feet 
deep ; under this, mixed with pieces of nodular limestone, alternate 
loyers of sand and clay, varying in thickness from two to eight feet ; 
and, lowest of all, about twelve feet from the bed of the river, hard 
and tenacious clay, well fitted to withstand the action of tho floods. 
The south bank is low and shelving, raised abont twenty-one feet 
aboVe the fair-weather level of the water of the river. Tho upper stra- 
tum of this bank consists of on alluvial deposit of earth and sand, in 
some parts cultivated, in others covered with low brushwood ex- 
tending for a distance of more than a wile southwards to a former 
rbiinnpl of the river, when the bank again rises abruptly .* Borings 
have shown that the bed of the stream consists near the northern 
bank of a stiff clay ; of sand and gravel in the centre ; and that close 
to the southern bank about ton feet of looso stones and shingle rest 
on a bed of hxrA sand, 'l'be mean of three observations taken near 
the town of Broach, when the river was free from tho influence , of 
the tide, and was at its fairweatlier level, gives the velocity oE tlie 
stream at 1-23 feet per second, ora rate of less than one mile an hour. 

In its course through the district of Broach, the Narbada receiyos 
three tributaries, two on the left bank and one on the right. Of the 
two that join from the left, the Khvcn, flowing from the Rypiphi 
hills enters tho Narbada nearly opposite Suknltartli, the famous 
Diace of pilgrimage, and further down, about six miles above Broach, 
j ILJL stream forms the bonndaiy between tho Bajpipln tern- 
the f Sinub-divisfon of the Broach district. On the 

J^btthe Bhukhi, after draining the greater part of the lands of the 
Broach sub-division, Mb into the Narbada near the village of Mcli- 
e&m, fifteen miles west of Broach. , . 

Within the limits of the banks of the river are several tracts oE 

bMome i^and^ most interest ?s tho^at'strotch 

i This and most of the figures that relate “* ““ 

«• «* 

*7^5^ iLtl is s? «5a 

river : " A disciple of tho «a^ Bhragn, inim ^ ho hod to g0 to wash lus 

to ho corrupted, one d ay, be at an end if, the next time he went to 

clothes, was told that his finer . jLj c i 0 tlies after bun and did not look behind 
wash, ho, on lus way homo. mnBi on turning round to look, when lie 

him. The advico w“ d 'that the river flowed at his feet instead of at Ankles- 
reached his own door. to flort.. Xo. S82, dated 14th Febraojy 1872 [soopago SS 

* Bon* Gort, ScL« EE.» . 
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near Sukaltirth, about ton miles from Broncli, barely nbovo tbo lovol Chapter T. 
of an ordinary fresh, on which tlio bnninn-trce, known ns tlio Description. 
JCabir tc ad, though decayed from ago, and shorn of much of its 
beauty by tlio violence of floods, still remains one of tlio objects * 

of most interest in the west of GujaTiit. Opposite the mouth of tlio Tht Karbada. 
Bliukhi river is an accumulation of sand and drift known ns the Alia j,j an j s> 

Bet. 1 * From tho latest account of this island, it appears that it lias 
at present an area of 22,000 acres, nnd is covered by a dense forest 
of marine trees growing upon dark clayey soil, in ovory respect very 
different from tho silicious deposit left by tho floods higher up in tho 
channel of tlio river. As it contains no springs of fresh water, nnd 
ns tho greater part of its surface is liable to bo covered by the fide, 
tlio land of tho Alia Bet is still unfit for cultivation. This tract 
lias only lately reached its present size. Fifty years ago tho deposits 
opposite the mouth of the Bliuklii river formed four small islands.* 

Of tho two largest of these, Kiidnvin, nearest tho land, and Alia, 
further in tho channel of the river, Mr. Newport, by whom they were 
surveyed in 1819, has left the following account 3 : " Opporito to 
KaWdra and Meligam is an island called Kndavin. Its northern nnd 
eastern sides present ahank from five to seven feet higlr, but to tbo 
south nnd west it slopes gradually into tho water of tlio Narbada. 

This island is not nmblo. It produces tho herb cnllcd hal, nnd 
conrso grass on its southern side. Tho hal is excellent fodder for 
cattlo when washed in fresh water, and in September it yields grain 
or seed, which tlioy also call hal, nnd of which the poorer people mnko 
flour for their own consumption. Tho eastern half of tho Alia island 
has perpendicular banks six feet high nnd upwards. To tho west- 
ward it falls into tho water with a gontlo declivity. It is about three 
miles in length, nnd is not arable. It produces tho hal, and another 
plant called harwaia, in great nbuudnnce. Alia ns well ns ICiidavia 
nro common to all who choose to resort to them.” 

The influence of tlio tides is felt ns far up the channel of tlio Tidal section. 
Nnrbnda ns RSynnpur, about twenty-fivo miles nbovo Broach, wliero 
the rise is said not to exceed a span. Down the course of tho river 
the effect of the tido gradually increases till, at Broach, the variations 
aro nine feet two inches in tho springs and two feet two inches at 
the neap-tides, nnd nt tho mouth of tho river, in tho season of spring- 
tides, tho tidal wave has a height of from twenty-five to thirty feet. 

The presonce of this salt-water in tho bed of tlio river, and, further 
up, tho high level of tho surface of tho country near tho river hank, 
prevent the waters of tho Narbada being used for irrigation. 

Several attempts lmd been made to navigate tbo Narbada from tho Navigation. 
Central Provinces to tho sea, but, until 1847, without success. 4 In 


1 Mr. Beyts' Sotlloment Itoport of tho Broach Bub-division, 1871. 

a Colonel Williams' Map of Broach (182o). 

* Taken from Mr. Newport's Survoy Remark Book. A century ago, on tho other 
hand, tho island would seem to have been larger than nt present. At that timo 
11770-1700), half-way between tbs town of Broach nnd tho sen, tlio river was said to 
divide into two branches, and to fonn a long and narrow island, on each side of which 
a channel ran into the Gnlf of Cambay. — Stavorinua* Voyages, Vol. 111., 108. 

* Fora amnmnry of thoso attempts, see Trims, Bom. Geo. Soo,,'Vol. VIII., 118, 114, 
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llio month of July of tlmfc year Mr. Evans, a lieutenant in the seven- 
teen ii regiment of Bombay native infantry, talcing advantage of tlio 
swollen state of tho river, started from Mnndlcsar, in Indor territory, 
and reached Broach after a pn«sngo of olovon days. JIo had with 
liim two boats— ono was a common feriy-boat, fiat-bottomed, wall- 
sided, about thirty feet long, four and a half broad, and two and alinlf 
high, requiring four men to manage, and capable of carrying 2,880 
pounds; tho other consisted of three canoes lashed together, with 
a platform of bamboos placed across them. By the help of tho flood, 
which in sonio places raised tho wntor of tho river from twenty to 
seventy foot nbovo tho fair-weather level, Mr. Evans passed without 
difficulty twenty-four miles beyond tho Hnmnfril, wlioro tho rapids 
begin. After this the banks beenmo wilder nnd tho current stronger 
until, about twenty-five miles further on, so ficrco was tho rush of 
waters that tho waves, curling up, washod into tho canoes and sank 
tho raft. The wntor was not, howover, too rough for tho feriy-boat, 
which passed safely, and, helped over tho Makrni fall by the flooded 
state of tho river, Mr. Evans reached Broach without fnrthor danger. 
Though this expedition provod that in cortnin states of tho river its 
rapids can bo passed, it would scorn to show flint abovo tbe Makrni 
falls tbo Narbada is nover likely to become tho channel of any con- 
siderable traffic. 


Tho nnvigntion of the Narbada may, therefore, be said to he con- 
fined to tho part of its course tlmt lies within tho limits of Gujnrfit. 
For purposes of navigation, this consists of tlirco sections, — a reach in 
tlio river from CbiSnod to about fifteen miles nbovo Makrai, wliore, 
in tho dry Fcnson, small boats can make way against a gentlo current; 
a second section from Tnlukwdra to Bronch, passable, in tho months 
of freshes nnd floods, to vessels of from twonty-fivo to forty tons 
(seventy to 132 kJmndis) ; and a third bolow Bronch, dependent to a 
Jar go extent on tho tide, available for vessels of as much ns seventy 
tons burden. 

From on examination of tho course of tho Narbada undertaken by 
tho orders of government in tho year 1822, it was found to bo im- 
possible to force a vessel of any sizo against tbo currant further up 
tho stream than tho villngo of Talakwdra, situated above thirty-five 
miles direct, nnd, by tho windings of tho river, sixiy-fivo miles abovo 
tlio town of Broach. 1 But from inquiries made at Tolakwnra, and at 
tho town of Cbunod Bomo miles lowor down, tho officer in charge of 
this survey of tho river found that in tho fair-weather months, from 
Novomber to March, a cortnin amount of traffic was at that time 
carried on in small boats as far np as fifteen miles above the Mnkrai 
falls. Tho vessels used for this purpose were canoes about twenty 
feet long, four to fivo foot broad, flnt- bottomed, and drawing about 
two foot of water. Makrni, .wlioro during tho fair-weather months 


1 Lieutenant Elwin, H. 0. M, 1822, tlio officer in charge of the expedition, says, 
n . m :. c -hove TolakwAra tho ivater runs with snch rapidity that X have no hesitation 
in saying it is impossible for a boat to ovcrcomo it at this time of year (July)”.— Trans. 

Bom. Geo. Soc., vXU.j MO. > 
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The limits of the fcrado in tho rainy months, from July to the end 
of Soptembcr, are from Talakwilva to the town of Broach, a distance, 
as mentioned above, by tho windings of the rivor, of about sixty-five 
miles. In tho beginning of July, boats, varying in size from three 
to thirteen tons (85 to 3Cj Mdnth'sjhmdoa, and, whon fully laden, with 
a draught of from three and a half to fivo feet, begin to sail up tho 
stream from Broach. By tho middlo of July, when tho rivor is at its 
height, larger boats of from twenty-five to iorty tons (seventy to 112 
kliandis) burden, and drawing about seven feet, aro ablo to malro tlio 
run. When there is no lack of water, tho upward passage for all of 
these vessels, sailing lioforo a strong south- west wind, takes from three 
to four days. Bor the downward run, with tho help of tlio current, 
and against tho wind, about the same number of days is required. 
Between Talakwdra and Broach them are six passes, or ghat , in tho 
bed of the river, rapids, or shallows, according to the nmouut of 
water in the stream. Starting from Tnlakwcira these passes are 
met in the following order : Tumdi, Kotrar, Amroli, BAvpiSrn, 
.Pora, and Jeresha. 3 At each of these points, in tho course of the 
river, the current, in a time of flood, is so strong that the boatmen 
on their way up aro obliged to send out long ropes from the end of 
their mast to be fastened to tho trees on the bank of tlio river, and 
by this means draw tho boat forward through tho current. On the 
return voyage, should some days have passed without rain, to get 
over the shallows tho sailors have to nnlado tlio cargo into a small 
boat, float tho large vessel down omjity, and refill it again when 
the shoal water is passed. Except for a few fishing boats, and 
some small craft that do the carrying trndo botweon iho villages on 
the hanks of tho river, no trading vessels ply below Broach during 
tho rains. As soon as the fair weathor sets in September, boats, 
varying in size from thirty to eighty tons, prepare to start on their 


the river makes a clear fall of from eight to ten feet, is the chief 
obstnelo to this traffic. 1 * On the passage up the river, tho goods, cloth, 
salt, and spices nro taken out of the canoe and earned on men’s heads. 
The empty boats are then dragged up the rocks by about twenty men 
for a distance of from 800 to 1,000 feet. On the return voyage tho 
boats are again emptied, and as, for about four or fivo hundred feet, 
there is not sufficient water to float them, the cauoes are launched 
along a smooth Led of stones, covered with a green mossy weed, on 
which, sliding down, they aro with littlo trouble guided to the foot of 
the fall. Hero they reload, and in two or three days reach the town 
of CMnod, the head-quarters of this trade. 3 


1 Lieutenant Del Hostc, in April 1820, found the fall at Makrai twclvofcct high.— 
Trans. Bom. Geo. Soc., VI„ 174. 

* Condensed from Lieutcnnnt Elwin’s survey.— Turns. Bom. Geo. Soc , VIIIh 
110, 142. This traffic is still kept up. Particulars will to found under the head 
* Trade * p. 424. 

a These names are taken from lieutenant Elwin’s survey of the river in 1822, 
referred to above. Mr. Webbo, in 1820, mentions the following passes, ghit: Tat- 
rido, BivpUra, Amroli, Kandoli, CliAnod, KcnorauU, Norcnda, and Tumdi. But this 
list would seem to have been made from inquiry at Broach, and not from personal 
experience. — Trans. Bom. Goo, Soc., Till., 138 and 188. 
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distant voyages to IWngrol in KfilhiSwfir, and Ufindvi in Cntcli. As 
thcro is no body of fresh water during the fair season, the passage of 
these vessels up tho Narbada to Broach depends upon the tide. ° 

7 

Tho following 1 is tho latest available information regarding the 
presont channel of tho river from JBroacli to the sea : " Com- 
mencing at Broach, tho deepest channel is on tho north lank of 
tho river; below this point tho channel passes over to tho southern 
side, and runs for sorno distaneo along by a high bank until there 
is a crock or inlet opening to tho south. Opposite to this creek 
is where the wafer shoals, and beyond this harrier largo vessels . 
cannot at present pass. Tho chnnnel then oscillates to tbo opposite 
or north bank to a point nboul fonr and a lialf miles below Broach, 
near n village called Dnsfin. Hero tho river is divided into tvrp 
channels, tho principal channel being greatly confined by an island. 
Tho south channel is comparatively dry. The chief passage continues 
along the right bank for about fivo miles, the depths of water at 
low spring-tides being from eighteen to trronty-Hvo feet. These 
soundings are found clos.o in shore to within fifty feet of the right 
bank, nnd continue for a considerable distance across the river. 
Along this beach an immense number of vessels might be moored, 
or lio at anchor to load and discharge their cargoes, and they would 
bo well water-borne at nil timo3 of tlic tido if drawing about fifteen 
or sixteen feet. Tlicso deep soundings continue along the river np 
to a point opposite Snmni village on tho northern side of the rivor. 
Afterwards tho channel again crosses over to tlio left shore, where 
is an inlet or crook leading past Bilnsot. Owing to tho HAnsot 
creek, there is comparatively shallower water, bat during low tido 
never less than six' feet in the chnnnel; and there is a tidal rise 
of from six feet six inches at dead neaps to soventcen feet six inches 
at springs, giving an overage of eighteen feet of water and twenty- 
four feet at spring-tides, sufficient to allow vessels drawing fifteen 

feet to pass np, cxcopt at extremo neap tides, which last from four 
to six tides (threo days). Tho channel again crosses, nnd continues 
along tho right sido, with fair depth of water, past Kalndra to a 
point near Vegni, where there is a high nnd well-defined bank, 
with ft tidal riso of from eight foot four inches nt extreme neaps to 
nineteen feet six inches at spring-tides, the extreme neaps being very 
oxcoptional, nnd lasting only from four to six tides (threo days). 
From Vogni the river again oscillates across to the southern side, 
tho width boro being one nnd a half miles. On tho south is the Alio 
islnnd, with a well-defined high hank, and deop water all alongside, 
tho channel being broad nnd ample in depth. There is rather shoal 
water near tho first point of tho island, a buoy being placed in eight 
feet soundings at dead low-water; but the great tidal rise ren- 
ders this pomt no obstruction whatever to tbo navigation. Tho 
channel continues along the south bank until it is opposite too 
place called Suwa, lying to the north of the river, when it again 
oscillates northward, striking tbo snore about two miles from 

* Article by Mr. Sowerby, C.E.— Trans, Bern. Geo. Soc., XIX, H., 17, 
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Ambheta. Here is a slight shoaling, bat ns tho tides nro very high at Chapter I. 

this point, it offers no obstruction to tho navigation. At this part Description. 

of tho river thero is always from twonty-ono to twonty-soven foot v 

of water at dead low-water springs, so that tho largest vessels might Rivctb. 

lie' safely at all times of tho tide well wator-borno. Thero has The Aartada 

prevailed an opinion that tho channel of tho river changes greatly Nftv - tion 

every year. On comparing its present condition and conrso with 8 

tho admiralty charts published in 1845, so far no it goes, which is 

up to a point above Mohgrtm, tho chnnnol, except near tho river’s 

mouth, has not materially changed. Thero is no doubt that minor 

changes do annually occur in tho river during tho monsoons, but 

it is probable that theso changes are chiefly in tho upper part of tho 

river, near to and beyond Broach; for tho tremendous scour of tho 

tide must very soon removo any obstructions within its influence.” 

Tho condition of tho Narbada in former times would, to some 
extent, seem to bear ont Mr. Soworby's opinion, that tho channel 
lias not of Into years been silting up. Fifty years ago, when 
bishop Hcber 1 (1825) visited Broach, he noticed that the Narbada 
was vory shallow, and that then no vessels larger than moderately 
sized lighters could come beyond tho bar. Two hundred years ago, 
when Fryer (1073-1681) crossed tho rivor at Broach, ho found tho 
stream brood, swift, and deep ; but adds that, on account of tho sand 
forced down by tho rains, skilful pilots arc required, " by whoso 
direction good lusty vessels are brought up to tho city walls." 8 
Finally, the account of tho Narbada left by tho author of tho Pcriphis 
of thoJErytbrenn Sea, wonld seem to show that during tho Inst 1,800 
years 8 tho character of its channel is but slightly altered. Ho 
says, " oven when tho passage into tho Gulf is secured, tho mouth 
of tho Barugdza river is not easy to hit; for tho coast is low, and 
there arc no certain marks to bo scon. Neither, if it is discovered, 
is it easy to enter, from tho shoals that are at tho mouth. For this 
reason pilots are appointed by government with nttondants in Inrgo 
boats called Irajipa/ja and Icoluviba : theso vessels advanco as far as 
Surastreno (Kathiawar), and wait thero to pilot tho trado up to 
Barugdza. Their service at the entrnneo of tho Gulf is to bring 
round the ship’s head, and keep her clear of tho shoals. This they 
do by means of tho many hands they hnvo on board, and by tnking 
tho vessel in tow from station to station, which stations nro all known 
and marked. They move with tho beginning of tho tido, and anchor 
as soon as it is spent, at certain berths that nro called basins, and 
theso basins still retain water after tho tido is out all tho way to 
Barugdza. Tho town itself lies thirty miles up tho rivor.” 

Tho following legends/ extracted from tho Rowa Pnrfin, show Sanctity of the rivor. 
tho popular feeling of the Hindus towards thoir holy river. Tho 


1 Bishop Haber's Narrative, It, 1C9. 

* Quoted in Forbes* Oriental Memoirs, II, 217. 

* n, 339. The date of tho author of tho Peripka is supposed by Dr. 
Vincent to haro been about 64. Others put it later, 198-210. 

the Slector^f&oaeh 0 ' 3Cen com P^ **y M*- ChhsgnnlAJ Bhudarji in tho office o£ 
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Narbada is said to have sprung from the god Sudra or MaMdev, 
and so is inown as Rndradem or Shaniari, that is, IfaMev’s 
daughter. According to account, she is represented as a virgin 
wooed by the sea. According to another account, she was manied 
to Shddhmak, the son of Agni, the son of Brahma, andfrom their 
Sanctity of the rim. Bn > on ^ as horn Dhrastindra, the champion of the gods in their wit 
i " with the demons. The devotees of the Narbada place its sanctity 

above that of any other ri vor. Freedom from sin, they say, is obtained 
by bathingfor three days in the Saraswati, or fo^soven days in 
tho Jamna. In tiio Gauges, one day is surely enough, while the 
mere sight of tho Narbado suffices to mnke pure from guilt. 
Tho sanctity of the Ganges will, it is said, coaso in the year 181b 
(Samvat 1951 ; Mnba 7th Shud). But the sanctity of the Narbada will 
continue the same throughout all the ages of the world. ' Tho pnn- 
fnug power of the Ganges is confined to its northern bank. But 
tho virtue of the Narbndn, not only extends to both its banks, but 
is felt thirty miles northward, and eighteen miles southward, so 
that an ablution in any pool or well of water within that distance 
is as meritorious as bathing in the Narhnda horself. On the banks 
of the Narbada, close to the town of Broach, is the ate or king 
Bali celebrated ton-horse-sacrifice, or dtuMihwamedh. This sacri- 
fice has added much to tho sacred importance of the rivor. 
That he may breathe his last on tho Narbada hank, and that Ins 
burnt on the site of the daMnlimmedli, is the 

Ef tsSttar-js wv-J-s 

gets rid at AWeria has the double merit 

^ a Sin?bo Ganges aid in the Narbada. So holy is the water 
of battling vituo w fe tho vcry Btones m its bed are worn 

of tho nver tb ^ emblems of Afahadev; according to the proverb, 
n^UMna tlnlvT Mia Shanliar, that is, 'the pebbles of tho Narbada 
An? Jodon Hahddev, J Though no peculiar festivals ore held 

are (emblems oj Mali ce ° fcain days nnd ot certain sea- 

in honour -° f “f ba S“u the river have a special merit. Tho 
sons UP ' in wife]! bathing in the Narbada is specially 
days ana seas to three classes; (i) of the ordinary months, the 
enjoined bo g b October, A'shvin, and tho first of October, 

- latter halfofSeptemner,^ ^ ^ Ju]y _ Au?ustj Silvan, and in 

November, Jin 12 th, 14th, 15th, and tho. last day, amfis; 
each montn Annths : and (iii), on special occasions such as 

0% tke fi S " adbk ^ths,tho ceremony of 

^S 36 the Sfiirent sacred spots, panchhrth, m performed. On 
vEitrag the „ T0 _ ds 0 f worshippers sail up tho nver in boats, 
these occasions d spots and giving charity to Brahmans. 

bathing at each of ^ ^ mM dnl to , Bohn- 

go full of hp Im ® . | than three miles, no fewer than fiffy-fivo 
chraji, a distance ^ ^ t j, e - occn sion of the panclitirlh festival, 
places have to D6 
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At each of these the priest should receive a certain sum in money. 
Bat the total would, if tho orders were strictly kept, amount to not 
less than £171 IGs. (Rs. 1,718). The difficulty is avoided hy giving 
water, tho 'root of gold and silver,’ instead of an actual coin. ’Persons 
who come to worship the river belong to two classes, devotees and 
ordinary lay-pilgrims. One of the most meritorious work? a devotee 
or professional ascetic can perform is to travel round the source of 
the river. The devotee, starting from a certain spot, walks along the 
hank of the river towards its source at Amarkantak. At this point 
he passes round the spring, making his way down tho other bank till 
he comes to a point opposite the spot from which ho started. Such 
a pilgrimage, called jiavikram or jmtdaksJutna, generally la«ts for 
about a year, and, as great portion of the course of the Narbada lies 
through wild uncultivated tracts, the devotee is often exposed to 
many hardships. The parts of the country from which the mass of 
the ordinary l-iy-pilgnras -come, are Surat, Alnnedalmd, Birodn, 
Pooua, Bombay, and KStliidwar. Of there, the worshippers from the 
Deccan nnd from Kdthidwdr have tho credit of being the most 
zealous believers. 

An oath on the water of the Narbada has a special sanction. I'ew 
Hindus would daro to swear falrely- standing in the river with a 
garland of red flowers round the neck, and bolding in tho right hand 
the water of the sacred stream. The common belief i-> Knd to be 
that the attempt to bind her banks by a bridge was di=plea~mg to 
tho Narbada. .More than once she all but swept her bonds nwny. 
But lives were lost in putting the bridge to rights, and so, pleased 
with this sacrifice, tho river now guides her waters quietly among 
the piles of the bridge. ° 

The Kira river, with a course seventy miles in length nnd a drainage 
area estimated at 700 square inile=, falls into tho Gulf of Cambay 
abont ten miles sonth of tho estuary of tho Nnrbadn. Rising m 
the Rajpipla bill*, tho Kim, for the first part of its course, pa-- sni 
through Riqpipla territory and tlio \Wravi district of the Baroda 
state. Jor its last eighteen miles the river winds in a westerly 
direction between the Anklcawar sub-division of tho Broach dis- 
trict on the right, and tho Olpiid '■ub-divi'-ion of Surat on the 
left. Like the other rivers of tho district, tho cour-o of the Kim 
lies between high banks of earth nnd mud, the northern bank bein'* 
tbo steeper nnd more rugged. The following is a section of tho 
north bank of the Kim river about twenty miles from its month: 
Of n total height of fourteen feet, the fix foot ncarc-t the surface 
consist of alluvial deposit, embracing irregularly imbedded masse-, 
of conglomerate ; underneath this are three feet of horizontal strata 
of sandstone from one to two inches in thickness, and then five foot 
of sandstone vaxying in liardncs3. The bed of the river consist-, of 
conglomerate coarser in grain tlmn the mn'-res found in tbo- higher 
parts of the bank. 1 Tho fall in tho bed of tho river i= rapid. During 
the rainy months the floods aro so heavy that it is very difficult to 
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cross, But m the fair weather the stream dwindles down to a racces- 
sjon of pools. Its waters are not used for irrigation, and though the 
tidal ware is felt for some miles up its channel, there is not depth 
enough to allow of tho passage of boats. 

Though its rivers ore the chief notnral feature of the Broach plain, 
the height of their hanks, up to which the whole country slopes, 
prevents tho rivors from effectually carrying off the surplus waters 
of local floods. For drainage purposes the district is, therefore, to 
n great extent, dependent on creeks or back-waters running inland 
either directly from tho coast lino, or from the'banks of rivers at 
points in their courso below tho line of tidal influence. The follow- 
ing levels, taken in connection with a proposed railway line from 
Broach to Jambusar, show, to some extent, the varieties of surface 
duo to this system of drainage 1 : Starting from the north of the 
district, the land slopes from tho left bank of the Mnhi for about 
six miles to near the town of Jambusar. It then, not far from 
the Dhndhar river, falls almost to the sea level, rising' again, after 
about three miles, seven or eight feet to the town of A'mod; south- 
wards, from A'mod, tho land sinks about six feet as the basin of the 
Nahier, a second tidal creek, is crossed. Beyond the Nfihier, within 
another six miles, the level rises this time about twenty feet to a ridge 
near the village of Sudi, the water-parting of the valleys of the 
Dhfidhar and Narbada. In the nest six miles there is a fall of 
about nine feet as tho land draws near a third tidal back-water, the 
Bhnkhi creek. Another interval of six miles, and the land rises 
again fourteen feet to tile north bank of the Narbada. Sonth of the 
Narbada, for about eight miles, the land slopes gently towards a 
fourth back-water, the Wand creek. Beyond the Wand there is again 
a rise to tho bank of the Kim in the extreme sonth of the district 

Of the salt-water creeks or back-waters, tho three most important 
are the Ifota, breaking off from tho Dhddhar river about six miles 
west of the town of A'mod; the Bhnkhi, rnnning inland from the 
right bank of the Narbada, about fifteen miles west of the town of 
Broach; and the Wand, an inlet from the shore of the Gulf of 
Cambay, abont oigbt miles north of the mouth of the Kim river.® 

The back-water, known at its mouth as the Mota, becomes, about 
three miles further up, the A'chhod creek, and after five miles more, 
where it is crossed by the high road from Broach to -A’mod, — from 
tho name of a village op its bank, — it is known ns tbe Nfihier crook. 
In tho dry season the tidal waters are the only difficulty in crossing 
this creek. This difficulty is removed by a rough earthen embank- 
ment thrown across at a trifling expense by the people of the neigh- 
bouring villages. In the rains this causeway is washed away, and 
the creek beoomes a formidable river, to be passed only by swimming, 
or on a raft buoyed up by empty earthbn jars. - 

The Bhnkhi baok-water drains the Broach sub-division. Between 
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the villages of Kelod and Diddra, about sixteen miles from its mouth, 
where it is crossed by the Branch and A'mod road, tbo bod of tho 
Bhukhi forms a deep basin, in which a little wntor romnins through- 
out tho year. During tho fair season tho Bhukhi is crossed by a 
rough earthen causowny. In tho wot season it becomes a very deep 
river, passed by tho fow travellers cither by Bwimming, or seated 
upon bedsteads snpportod by earthen jars. Pour miles further 
down tho Bhukhi is joined on tho left by tho Kari, and after this its 
bed stretches out to a considerable breadth. In tho dry season this 
channel is crossed by a cheap oarthon embankment, which, though 
strong enough to stop tho tidal waters, is swept nwny by tho first 
rain-fall. Bight miles further on tho Bhukhi receives two more tribu- 
taries ; on tho left tho Ganwn, drawing tho south-west corner of the 
Broach sub-division, and from tho right tho Blifiu, whoso streams 
pass inland to near the town of "Wdgrn. Beyond tho point, whero it 
is joined by theso two streams, tho Bhukhi, by tho limo it fnllB into 
the estuary of tho Nnrbndn, hns become n largo inlet of tlio sea, 
especially nt high spring-tides, when broad tracts of lnnd on either 
side of its regulnr channel arc covered. At low water carts can cross, 
and at full tido thero is a ferry for passongors. 

Tho "Wivnd drains tho central part of tho Anklcswnr sub-division, 
and falls into tlio Gulf of Cambay about eight miles north of tho 
Kim river. This creek is at all seasons of the year a great impedi- 
ment to traffic. 

Tho remaining creeks and water-courses nro as follows : — In tho 
A'mod sub-division, n water-courso betweon tho villages of Bodka 
and Tanchlm j close to tho villngo of A'cbhod, a back-water difficult 
to pass even at low tide ; and in the cast of tbo sub-division a tronblo- 
somo crossing between tho villages of Mesrdl and Debar. In "WYigm, 
the Bndnlpur crock near the village of that namo. In Broach sub- 
division tlioro nro four small creeks or wafer-courses : on tho Broach 
and A'mod road between Dindrn and Derol ; on tho Baroda road near 
tho villago of Sitpan j jiTKanthdria, about two miles north of Branch ; 
mid on tho right bank of tbo Narbada, about six miles above Broach, 
between Tavra and Khrod, is a wide wntor-courso with a small tidal 
channel nt high-water hard to cross. In the Anklcswnr sub-division, 
the A'rnln, about a mile west of tho town of Anklcswnr, passes north- 
word to tho Narbada, and on its way, near the villages of Diwa, Pun- 
gam, and Snjod, forms creeks at high tido difficult to pass. 

1 Near tho sea, and from twenty to thirty miles inland, except 
in ono or two places, near tho south of the district, no rocks aro 
seen.® The • wkolo country is covered with alluvial clays, which 
pass generally on tbo surfneo into a highly fertile and woll-cultivated 
black cotton soil. Tlio first rocks to omergo from bonentk tbo 
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1 The paragraphs on geology aro extracted from Mr. Hanford's article in tho 
Memoirs of tho Geological Survey of Indio, Vol. VI. 

« Ti, 0 south, near tho rivor Kim, is tho only part of the district ivlicro rock* aro met 
with. Some details will ho found at p. 32 of tho Surat Statistical Account. 
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Cai^tor I. alluvium arc usually tho grovels and clays of the mimmulitic scries, 
Description. an ~ beneath these, somewhat further inland, the traps crop 

Geo wav. „ , , . fllat tho u PP or Narbada valley, the allnvinm of the 

■broach plain consists near the surface of hrown clay containing 
nodular limestone, and deeper down of conglomerates, gravels, and 
sands. Through, this clay the streams cut deep ravines, and it forms 
cliffs of some height along their banks. Its surface is frequently 
perfectly horizontal,. over largo areas; at other times slightly nndulat- 
ing, in consequence "of inundation. It is by no means clear by what 
process this alluvial deposit has been formed. It is very 'similar to 
that seen along a large portion of the Indian coast, a deposit usnally 
supposed to have been recovered from the sea by a slow process of 
upheaval. But how this has taken place is not so evident. Along the 
sea itself, where raised coast lines are constantly met with, they usually 
consist of blown sand hills : and similar hills fringe the present shore. 
So fine a sediment as that which Las formed t ho fertile plain of 
Gujarat is deposited, in comparatively deep water, at a distance from 
the breakers.- During slow emergence from the sea tho upper por- 
tion of the clay would be mixed with, and covered by, sand. But the 
revorso is the case — tho sand is covered by clay, and it is, therefore, 
more probable that the latter is a river deposit. In favour of this is 
the fact that, wherever shells have been seen associated with it, 
they are of fluviatilo species : but they have only been noticed at a 
considerable distance up the rivers and near tho hill country. It is 
possible, and even probable, that the cloys of Gujnrdt may have, to a 
considerable extent, accumulated in r back-waters/ that is, in coast 
lagoons. Still it does not seem likely that these could have coveted 
the whole surface, and the uniformity of the deposit is remarkable. 
The carbonate of lime now existing as hanhar may have been 
originally derived from shells, as has frequently been suggested 
before. One peculiar circumstance in connection with these deposits 
was noted on the Narbada below Broach. The alluvium, which form- 
ed cliffs along the river banks, was not only mncli consolidated 
(apparently through cementation by carbordC^’of liino), but tho beds 
in places were seen curved as if disturbed. v She curves, however, ns’ 
far as was seen, wero always synclinal, and may, perhaps, have been 
formed during the filling up by newer deposits of channels in the 
pre-existing alluvium. 

Nearly all the upper part of the Em valley is occupied by allu- 
vium. In this a kind of unto is som&times found. No bones wero 
observed. In two or three places Iaterito belonging to the nmnmu- 
Jitics crops out from beneath the alluvial clays, but, in general, tho 
traps are the first rocks to appear to the eastward. The principal 
exception is in tho south branch of the Em river near Trimbanvrir. 
Here Iaterite appears, forming a . small anticlinal ; and ferruginoas 
sandstone, containing dicotyledonous leaves and some seeds, together 
with bluish cloy, rests upon it. Below all this alluvium it is probable 
that the nummulitics roll over to the south, for tho beds which conjo- 
in about SuriUi dip nearly west, and are considerably sontb of the 
strike of those near Wlnliat, which they so closely rescmblo in 
character as to render it most probable that they are a continuation of 
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the same beds. The southerly clips seen to the west in the Kim near 
Mv are in favour of this hypothesis. 

The rains usually begin in Juno and end in October. At other 
times rain is raws, though showers occasionally fall in the months 
of December and January. According to Mr. Davios, the average 
rain-fall.in the sub-division of Broach, for a series of years ending 
with 1849, was about thirty-three inches. Between 1852 and 1800 
the indication was forty-one inches sixty cents; from'18G0 to 1870 it 
fell to thirty-four inches; in 1872-78 it wns slightly above; and in 
1878-74 slightly below thirty-six inches. The supply of rain 
in the Broach sub-division would seem to be moro plentiful tlmn 

in other parts of the district. 
During a term of years, 1857 
to 180G, while tho nverago 
fall for the whole district 
was 29'G, in Broach sub- 
division it wns 37 88. 
Though this supply is bhort 
of tho rain-fall in tho const 
districts farther south, it is, 
from October to December, 
supplemented by heavy down, 

. . ... , , . , “d is said not to ho insuffi- 

cient for the wants of the flat, absorbent, nnd imperfectly drained 
surface of black soil, of which the greater part of the plain of 
Broach is composed Tho climate of tho district is as healthy as 
that of any part of Gujardt, and is much moro pleasant than tho 
climate of parts of the province situated farther from tho sea. In 

ffiSS'TO nnd Fobru , QI 7» tbo mornings nro sometimes 
bitterly chdl, tho thermometer showing n mean average minimum of 
50 . Occasionally howevor, tho cold is much moro severe. « Frost 
' ft 7 ® Mr ' Davlcs i " at ,ntomIa of ton to twelvo years, nnd 
Dr RnTl p Wt J f o«ess,vo rain-fall." In January 1788, 
{n^ntXF 0l it h f VBlkr ’ found new Ankleswnr, ‘in every 
nart of 1 ^ d ?';T fate frozon tll ° thickness of tho tenth 

m thf cotton seemed not to have suffered 

for in ft f degre -!- • Th0 f 5"* ° f 1835 must lmvo been keener, 
nerislifif?' rn7 Ca I TCCOrde( l that all tho crops in tho district 
S' v i. j, 1Q koat at noon, said Hr. Davies, docs not vary nmch 

niX S A,° Ut tho y ear - The cold northern or cast wind, which at 
night depresses the mercury to 40' or 50', at mid-day is intensely hot 

2 r >r wili?7 en / f ^H ie ^^g mornings, the thermometer at 
of Anril nrn do 7 B ^ arc h nnd tho month 

wbd P hi \ EGaSOn o£ ° ?T' Then north-easterly 
0VD ? Imbed black soil, and carrying 

2 TwS Sk 0 b ir B luton8 ° for °m Under canvas in 
S kiSKs i 90 » dlV1 ^ 0n J tlie ™omoter has been known to stand 
even fn wpll 1 K°'isl nd at season > m °* er y P nrt of tho district, 
At tho-rTnli'pf ‘ a h °l DS *n S ’ ^o temperature occasionally rises to 110°. 
ai durirKr API ^ T h ° ^ St and «mth- WO st winds Jiogin to blow, 
_ , ® y und.Juno, m parts of ’tho district near tho soa, tho 
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heat is tempered by a strong, steady south-westerly breeze; though a 
fiery hot day, with the wind at north or north-north-west, may now 
and then bo looked for. After the middle of March the mercury, in 
the coolest hour of the twenty-four, rarely falls below 72°. When 
once the rains have set in, generally the first fortnight in June, the 
range of the thermometer becomes less and less, the variations being 
between 78° and 83°. With continued rain the mercury does not 
vary one degree day and night. In October the easterly winds set 
in again, but very lightly, and during October, November, and 
December, the air is still, with, perhaps, towards evening, a gentle 
breeze. 
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CHAPTER II. 

PRODUCTIONS. 

With the exception of a conglomerate stone fonnd in Sahol, in tlie 
Ankleswar sub-division, and limestone obtained in Pdnoli, Samor, 
and Obha, in the same pnrt of tlie. district, tbe plain of Broach is 
destitute of mineral resources. 

There are no forests in the district. A tract of about 1G1 acres 
has recently been set apart for the cultivation of the gum-arabic 
tree, bdwal (Acacia arabica). In the south of the district, and on 
the sand hills that fringe the sea near the month of the Narbada, 
the palmyra, tad (Borassus flabelliformis), and the wood or bastard 
date palm, khajuri (Phoenix sylvestris), are frequently seen. In the 
black soil, trees are few and stunted, seldom more than a small group 
of mangoes, dmba (Mangifera indica ) ; tamarinds, dmli (Tamanndus 
indica) ; gum-nrabic trees, larval (Acacia arabica) ; and pvplo (Ficus 
jeligiosa), clustered round the village site. The tractB of light, or 
gorat, soil, on the other hand, abound in trees. Of these, besides 
those mentioned above, the chief varieties are the ash-leaved bead 
tree, linibdo ( Azadirachta indica) ; the ray an (Mimusops hexandra) ; 
the blunt-leaved zizyphus, bordi (Zizyphus jujuba) ; the jdmbudo 
(Syzygium jambolanum) j the big gum-berry or broad-leaved cordio, 
gadgudi (Cordia latifolia) ; the eatable-podded prosopis, samdi (Pro- 
sopis spicigem) ; custard-apple or sweet-sop, sitdfal (Annona squa- 
mosa) j ana the smooth-leaved Pongamia, Icaranj (Pongamia glabra). 

The palmyra palm is the only liquor-yielding tree of the district. 
Its local limits are south of the Narbada within the Ankleswar sub- 
division. In 1868, of a total of 39,400 palm-trees, 15,000 were 
tapped. Of the remaining trees, the mango, tamarind, and guava 
yield fruit; the bdwal is used for firewood and worked up into 
agricultural tools ; and teak, sag, and tanaeh (Dalbergia ujainensis), 
are used for building purposes. For posts that have to be driven 
into the ground, the wood of the hher (Acacia catechu) is much 
valued. 

Near the sacred Sukaltirth, about twelve miles above the town of 
Broach, on a raised plot of flat 'ground in the bod of the Narbada, 
stands the famous banian tree, known as the Kabir wad. The origin 
of this tree was, says the legend, a twig with which the sage Kabir 
had been cleaning his teeth. Growing on land raised but little above 
the ordinary rainy weather level of the stream, heavy floods have more 
than once swept away largo portions of this tree. About a hundred 
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yeaTS ago, when Mr. Forbes knew the Kabir wad} it had already 
suffered much from floods. At that time, within its principal stems,- 
the tree enclosed a space nearly two thousand feet in circumference. 
Overhanging branches, not yet struck down, covered a much larger 
area, and under the branches grew a number of custard-apple and 
other fruit-trees. There were then 350 large and over 3,000 small 
stems. In the march of an army the tree had been known to shelter, 
7,000 men. Nearly fifty years later. (April 1825), Bishop Heber 
wrote,® “ though a considerable part of the tree has within the last few 
years been washed away, enough remains to make it one of the most 
noble groves in the world.” In 1819 the tree was thus described 3 : 
"Its lofty arches and colonades ; its immense festoons of roota ; the 
extent of ground it covered ; and its enormous trunks, — proclaimed 
its great antiquity, and struck me with an awe similar to what is 
inspired by a fine Gothic cathedral. I should guess it to cover from 
three to four acres, and the fresh green of its thick foliage shows that 
it is still in the vigour of life. Its branches rise so high, that many 
miles off it is a conspicuous object, standing out like a hill on the 
end of the island. The tree is washed on its enstem base by the 
river, having to the west and south a ridge of sand covered by the 
spring-tides. On the north the island extends for three miles,' a 
plain most fruitful in all crops suited to its light sandy soil. The 
river here, altering its course from north and south, runs east and 
west. At the latter end of the rains, the season of high floods and 
freshes, the island is notunfrequently overflowed, and the few inhabit- 
ants, like so many of the monkey tribe (with- whom they mingle), 
are compelled to take refuge in the lofty branches of the tree, and, 
as the current runs too fast for boats to come to their help, to remain 
there, sometimes for several days.” Since 1819 the tree has suffered 
from floods, and storms, and from old age. Of the central trunk 
scarcely a trace remains. A small temple, the shrine of the saint 
Kabir, marks the spot where it once stood. Round the temple, 
mango, custard-apple, and other trees and shrubs, hide the lines of 
younger trees that formerly encircled the parent stem. In walking 
through the wooded part of the island, the leaves and hanging roots 
of the banian show themselves from time to time above the tops of 
the brushwood, or among the branches of the larger trees. But they 
are only fragments of a min too isolated and irregular to Bhow the 
form or size of the whole to which they once belonged.' 4 

The 6 domestio animals of the district are cows, buffaloes, oxen, 
camels, horses, asses, sheep and goats. As fodder is scanty, cattle 
bred in the district are considered inferior. The best oxen and 
buffaloes come from Narifid, Borsad, and A'nand in Nairn, the coun- 


, fofbM* Oriental Memoir*, I., 26. Mr. Forbes was at Broach at different times 
from 1776-1783. 
s Haber’s Narrative, tL, 171. 

1 Trans. Bom. Lit. Soc., 1810, 200.. 

4 Survey report of Broach sub-division, 1871, 9. 

1 Thcso notes on domestic animals have been corrected by Chunilil VcniUI, Esq., 
.district deputy collector. 
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try known ns the charolar; the heat bullocks from Radbanpur and Chapter H. 
Jvakrej, and the best cows from Kathiawar. On account of their _ ,~Z 

greater hardiness, and the superior richness of their milk, the rural frcauctions. 

population prefer buffaloes to cows. On the other hand, buffaloes Dosnasnc Asnuis. 
are seldom kept by the higher class of townspeople, who, to a greater 
degree than the_ cultivators, regard the cow with a special reverence. ■ 

In 1872, according to the census returns, there were 54,643 buffaloes, 
and only 15,891 cows, or nearly three buffaloes to each cow. The 
oxen, of -which, in 1872, there were in all 67,306, belong to two 
breeds — the indigenous, or talabcla, bullock, a small inferior type of 
animal, and the large muscular ox of the Kaira and Radhanpur stock. 

These Radhanpur bullocks are the pride of the Bohora cultivators, 
who are said sometimes to spend as much as £40 (Rs. 400) on a well- 
matched pair. Of camels, there were in 1872 only 120, and these 
confined to the Jambusnr and A'mod sub-divisions. Atpresent (1876) 
camels are not reared in the district . 1 They are brought down from 
northern Gujar&t as beasts of burden, chiefly in connection with the 
trade in tobacco. Broach is no breeding place for horses, and, except 
a few reared by Gardsias and well-to-do cultivators, most of the 
animals of this class would, for size, not rank above ponies. Asses are 
kept only by potters, or kumbhars, and rice-huskers, or golds. They 
are used to carry bricks, earth, and rice. The majority of them are 
in a very fair condition. The'pasture grounds for sheep are chiefly in 
the belt of sandy soil along the coast. Of cats, there are two varieties 
— the wild cat, rani bilaro , and the small domestic cot. The dogs are 
all of the pariah breed. 

The following 2 are the chief varieties of wild animals met with in Wild Aotuaia 
the district : — 

Hog . — Of Into years the number of wild hog, or bhund, has greatly 
fallen off. In the spread of tillage, waste lands, where they nsed 
to find shelter, have been taken up, while bands of Bhils, Wfighris, 
and the lower class of Kolis, who eat their flesh, and parties 
of European sportsmen, have given the wild hog hut little rest. 

In the Jatnbasar sub-division, hog are still to be found in the 
north-eastern corner near the border of Baroda territory, and in 
the country of thick hedges to the east of the town of J ambusar. 

In the A'mod sub-division, bog are met with in the rich alluvial, 
or bhdthcc, lands on the hanks of the Dhadhar river. Here, while 
the cotton and tuver (Cajanus indicns) crops are on the field, they 
find a shade thicker than any natural cover, and, when the crops 
are cnt, the hedges give them shelter. In the Ankleswar sub- 
division, in tbe ricb lands on the south hank of the Narbada, 
close to the limits of the JUjpipla territory, hog find ample cover 
among the bushes of bastard cypress in the river bed, in the 
clumps of bdwal trees on "the hank, and during the cold-weather 
months in fields of sugar-cane and millet. The month of April, 
when the crops are off the fields, is the best time of the year for 


1 In 1820 camels were reared in tho Jambuaar sub-division.— Col. Williams, 47. 

a These and the notes on gamo birds have been contributed by H. Scannell, Esq., 
district superintendent of police. 
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limiting llic liog. Broach linn not, however, good hunting ground. 
In tiio north ot tho district tlio hedges arc high and trooblcaomo, 
nnd near tho Nnrbndn tho hog have by Anrn sought shelter in 
tho patches of bnatnrd cypress on raised plots of land in tho bed 
of tho river, whore tho sharp nnd strong stnbblo of tho costor-oil 
plant makes riding nnsnfo. 

Tl'u/iv*. — Wolves nro tho only predatory nnimnls in tho district- 
Their proy is tho antelope, and they nro generally found on tho 
largo salt plains, chiefly in tho south-west of the Jntnbusnr sub- 
division, sometimes in pairs,nnd sometimes tlirooorfonr together. 
This is tho ordinary grey wolf, and their skins nro soft nnd rather 
Jmiuhome. They nro not very shy, nnd with a cart con bo 
approached ns near ns from sixty to eighty yards. 

Antelope . — The chief gnrao of tho district is tlio nntolopc, which 
abound in ibo northern sub-divisions of Jnmbnsnr, AWigrn, and 
A’mod. From January to March, tho cotton-picking season, 
when tho fields nro full of men, women, nnd children, tho nntolopc 
grow so tamo that it is easy to get near them. They nro then, 
however, comparatively safe, for at that season therois much risk 
in shooting over tho flat fields. 

Hare *. — In IMjpipln, not far from Broach limits, on hillocks cover- 
ed with grass nnd lmshes, hares nro plcntifnl. Bnt within tho 
district, where, except tho Balt Innds, almost cvciy squaro foot is 
cultivated, ill a day's shootiug not mono tlmn two or three hares 
will bo bagged. 

Of doinestio fowls tlioro nro liens of two kinds, a largor knlam nnd 
n smaller fentia ; ducks nnd turkoys; a fow goose and tamo peacocks. 
Hens nro reared by Musnlmdns, Pdrsis, nnd several of tlio lower 
Hindu tribes (Kolis, Mdchhis, AVdghris, Bhils, mid Dhers). They 
nro kept for sale, chiefly by Sfusalnmns, nnd occasionally by AVnghris. 
Bnt fow turkoys nro mot with, nnd theso nro generally in tho hands 
of Musnliulins. Ono or two geeso nnd n fow trnne peafowl nro to bo 
found in tho town of Broach, kept ns show-birds by rich Mnsalmdns 
nnd Pdrsis. Besides Rajputs, Klintris, nnd Bbnnddris, all tho classes 
who breed chickens and ducks uso them for food. Even cultivating 
Kolis nro said to cat chickens, though they do not eat them openly. 
Peafowl nro found near villages in nil parts of tho district, especially 
in tho light soil tracts. In tho south-west corner of tho Ankleswar 
sub-division, peafowl nro so plontifnl that this tract is commonly known 
ns morhltho, or peacock's bank. As an nrtiolo of food peafowl oro not 
objected to by nay of tho classes mentioned nbovo, oxcopt, perhaps, 
by tho cultivating Kolis, nnd turkoys, it is said, would also bo generally 
used, could tho pooplo afford to roar thorn. Except by Pdrsis and ' 
Hindus of tbo very lowest classes, gooso nro novor caton. 

' Though loss rich in gamo birds than tho districts of northern 
Gujardt, wild-fowls aro moro plontful in Broach than in Surat. Tho- 
following nro tho chief varieties found in the district 

Florican , Tsarmar (Syphootides nnritus), is snid to be seldom or 
never shot north of tho Narbada, fjoutli pi that river, on tho 
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other hand, in the Ankloswar sub-division, on tho borders of 
Riijnipla, fair bags of from four to five brace may bo mndo. These 
birds are nearly always found on dry land. Like tho Imro, they 
seem to nvoid all damp and wet places. Except during the hot- 
weather months, floricau are to bo found throughout tho year. 
In September and October, when it feeds on tho blister-fly 
(Canthnrides), the florican is considered unfit for food. 

Sand Grouse, latar (Pterocles arenarius), or rock partridgo. Both 
the ordinary varioty and the variegated grouse (Pterocles fas- 
ciatns) are met with in tho district. 

Partridge . — Of partridges, titar, there are two kinds, — tho painted 
(Fmnc'olinus pictus), with yellow legs, nnd tho ordinary brown 
partridgo (Ortygomis ponticeriaua), whoso legs are red. Of tho 
two, the painted partridgo is much tho scarcer. 

Quail . — Where tho light, gordl, soil is mot with, good quail 
shooting can be had. Tho best quail grounds are in tho fields 
south of tho Dhrtdhnr ; on tho light soil tract, about Lnkhigfim, 
near Dclicj ; on tho right bank of tho estnniy of the Narbada ; 
nnd over tho belt of nlluvial land along the south bnnk of tho Nar- 
bada, nearly opposite tho town of Broach. Five kinds of quail 
nro found in tho district : I, tho grey quail (Cotnrnix communis); 
2, the rain quail (Coturaix coromnndclica) ; 3, tho bustard or 
three-toed qnnil (Tumix taigoor) ; 4, tho button (also thrcc-tocd) 
quail (Tumix sykesii); 5, tho bush quail (Perdiculn nsinticn). 
The grey qunil arrives in Novomber, when tlioy nro found in tho 
most perfect condition in fields of tuver (Cnjanus indicus). In 
November, December, nnd January, one gun will not uncom- 
monly kill in a morning ns ninny ns thirty brace of qunil. In tho 
low-lying bolt of alluvial soil south of tho Nnrbndn, soon nftor 
the rains begin, two guns will in a day Bhoot from 100 to 200 
brnco of rain quail. Lator on, when tho floods como down, tho 
rain quail nro driven to tho higher ground beyond tho old bank 
of tho Narbada. But in tho cold weather they como back, and 
nro found in tho fields along with tho grey quail. During tho 
hot-wenther months, when tho fields ceaso to sheltor thorn, tho 
rain qunil movo about twelvo miles eastward to tho lower 
slopes of tho Rdjpipla hills, whore, among tho long dry grass nnd 
lordi (Zizyphus. jujubn) bushes, they nro to bo found near tho 
closo of the hot weather (April and hfay) in considerable num- 
bers. Tho bustard and button quail nro very scarce. Thoy 
generally go in pairs. Only a brnco or two fall to tho gun 
during a day's quail shooting. Tho bush qnail movo about in 
coveys, and arc found in bushes nnd in open land. Tlicso birds 
nro, strictly speaking, partridges, nnd, unlike tho true qunil, thoir 
flesh is wliito throughout. 

Gccsc . — Tho nuhta, or black-backed gooso (Sarkidiornjs raelano- 
notus), is said to bo tho only varioty of gooso found in tho dis- 
trict. This bird is roranrknblo for a singular prolubornneo on 
tho top of tho bill, which, in tho mnlo, is two inches high. 

Buck . — Of duck tlioro aro many kinds, of which tho common groy 
dnck(CkanlolaamuBBlroporus), tho mallard (Qucrqucdula crecco), 
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trad the common and ■whistling teal (Dendrocygna arcnata), are 
the most common. Other kinds, such as the widgeon (Mareca 
■ penelope), the widgeon or Garganey teal (Querquedula ciroia), 
the pin-tailed duck (Dafila acuta), are also met with. Some of 
the varieties do not seem to migrate, and have been shot in May, 
But the greater number come in November, when they collect 
by thousands in the Narbada, in large numbers in the Dhadhar 
and Bhukhi rivers, and fill the tanks, especially in the Wfigra and 
Ankleswar sub-divisions. ' 

i Snipe . — There are three knids of snipe — 1, the common or full 
snipe (Gallinago scolopacinus ) ; 2, the jack snipe (Gallinago 
gallinula) ; and 3, the painted snipe (Rhynchaea bengalensis). 
All three kinds arrive in November, and very fair shooting is to 
be had in the Wdgra and Ankleswar sub-divisions in tanks, 
especially suoh as have grassy edges. The low-lying ground on 
the south bank of the Narbada, opposite Broach, is also a great 
place for snipe. When the tanks dry np, about March, the snipe 
leave the district. , 

Curlew, kuliaru (Numenius lincatus), are found on the banks of the 
salt-water creeks. These birds are very shy and difficult to get 
at. They are caught by fishermen with nets, and sold as a groat 
luxury. They are generally purchased by P&rBis. 

Plovers . — Of plovers, the common (Sqnatarola helvetica) and the 
golden (Charadrins longipes) varieties are both found in the 
district. Grain fields are their favourite resting places, and 
here they are found sometimes in fiocks and sometimes in pairs. 

Cranes, kalam . — These birds, of which there are two varieties, 
— the small or Demoiselle crane (Anthropoides virgo), and the 
larger or common crane (Grus cinerea), — are migratory, coming 
into the district about November. They arrive in flocks when 
the wheat is ripening. They do much damage to the crops, and 
leave as soon as the wheat fields are bare. 

The rivers of the district are well stocked with fish. The follow- 
ing list gives the local names of a few of the chief varieties arranged, 
as far as possible, under the three heads of — (a) fresh water, ( i ) salt 
water, and (c) migratory fish. 1 

(o.) The fdllowing are fresh-water fish : 1. Bhdht, found in the 
Narbada, above Broach, at all seasons of the year. It is fished 
for with the jddi net: 2. Bhing Muddr, or BUm, is found in the 
Narbada, both above and below Broach, in the cold and rainy 
season. It is fished for a t Hdnsot, Jnnor, and Sukaltirth with the 
jddi net, and is cooked both fresh and salted. 3. Jinghu, called _ 
'sondia if large, and hodi if-small, is found in all parts of the Nar- 
bada at all seasons.. It is fished for with the hand-net, chhogia, 
and with the jddi net, and is cooked both fresh and dried. 4. Fitan, 
is found in .ponds and' tanks at all seasons. It is fished for with 


1 This list professes to give only a lew of tho chief Varieties. It has been drawn 

up by Messrs. Chhaganlil and Diusha in the office of the collector of Broach. 
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the Land-no t, chhogia, and is cookcd'frcsk. 5. Fan-si, is found in 
the Narbada in the cold season. It is fished for at Janor and 
Blirtdbhut with the mullet net) and is cooked fresh. 6. ChiJesi, 
is found in the Nnrbndn, abovo and below Bronchj in the rainy 
season. It is fished for with the jhini or jddi net, and is cooked 
both fresh and salted. 7. Dhdngdi, is found in the Narbada 
in the cold season. It is fished for by hook and lino, and is 
cooked both fresh and salted. 8. Guri, is found in the Narbada, 
nbovo Broach, in the cold season. It is fished for with tho jddi 
net, and is eaten fresh. 

(b.) Tho following nro the names of ten of the chief varieties of 
salt-water fish ! 1. Son, is found in tho Nnrbadn, below Broach, 
in tho cold season. It is fished for with tho stnice-not, golwa, 
and is cooked fresh. 2. Warlcliar, is found in the estuary of tho 
Narbada in tho cold and rainy seasons. It is fished for with tho 
jddi net, and is cooked fresh. 3. Gul, is found in tho estuary of 
tho Narbada in tho cold and rainy season. It is fished for with 
tho drag-net, mhdgk, and is cooked fresh. 4. Atagra, is found 
in the estuary of tho Nnrbadn in tho cold season. It is fished 
for with tho larcsar not, and is cooked fresh. 5. Mushia, is 
found in tho estuary of the Narbada in tho cold season. It is 
caught with tho jdrli net. It is cooked fresh. G. ICarachla, is 
found in tho estuary of tho Narbada in tho middle of tho cold 
season. It is fished for with tho drng-nct, mhdgh, and with tho 
hand-net, chhogia. It is cooked both fresh and Baited. 7. Bhdt, 
is found in the cstunry of tho Narbada in tho cold senson. It 
is caught in tho Btake-net, golwa, and is cooked both fresh and 
salted. 8. Kaniia, is found in tho estuary of tho Narbada in 
tho cold season. It is caught in stake-nets, and is cooked fresh. 
9. Clieval, is found in the cstunry of tho Nnrbadn in tho cold 
senson. It is fished for with a net called blind h, one and n half 
feet broad and twenty feet long, and is cooked both fresh nnd 
salted. 10. Palwa, is found during tho rains in tho estuaries of 
tho largo rivers, nnd caught with tho chohln, a drift-net. 

tc.) Of migratory fish, tho list contains ten: 1. Tho mullet, hoi, 
is found in tho Narbada in tho cold season, and daring tho ruins 
in tho cstunry of tho river. It is fished for with tho ^ hand-net, 
chhogia, with the farnda not let down from a canoe in tho net 
nnd cobble fashion, nnd with tho dng-not, mhdgh. Tho mullet 
is cooked fresh. 2. Ma 'ngan or magiyan, is found in tho Nar- 
bnda in the cold season. . It is fished for with tho jddi net, and 
is cooked fresh. 3 .[Ttihi, is found in tho Narbada, both abovo 
nnd below Broach, in tho cold senson. It is fished for with tho 
larcsar net, and is cooked fresh. 4. Ghholld, is found at tho 
mouth of tho Nnrbadn at all seasons of tho year. It is caught 
in stake-nets, golwa, and is cooked both fresh nnd salted, 5. 
Jipti, is found in tho Nnrbnda in tho cold season. It is caught 
in stake-nets, and is cooked fresh. G. Singdli, is found in tho 
Narbada, both above nnd below Broach, nt nil soasons of tho 
year. It. is fished .for by hook nnd liuo, nnd is cooked fresh. 
7. Tisra ar Mgra.jz fotmd.in thc’Narbnda in the cold season, 
a 703-40 
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It is fielioil for l*y a lino, and i>» rooked Irek, 8. Chhamnn , is 
found in the Narbada in the cold season, nnd is caught in the 
Htakc, nnd fMicd for with the drag-net, mlu'ujh. It is rooked 
fresh. 0. Lrvln or nrrla, is found in the Nnrbndn in the cohl 
nnd hot ben«ons. It is rnnglit by putting the juice of the cactus 
jilnnt near the month of its hole. Another wny of catching the 
v frlti, is to drive n wooden peg into the mud near tho month 
of the fishe-i* hole, nnd hang n nao°o of horse's hair from the 
peg, so that it may full over the mouth of the hole. The fish, 
ns lie leaves his hole, leaps into the noo -,0 which, tightening noth 
his struggles, holds him fust for the fisher. The vn-U is cooked 
both fresh nnd salted. 10. Jiytu, is found in the Narbada, both 
above and below lironch, in the cold season. It i« fished for 
with the hand-net, ntid is cooked both fresh nnd salted. 

Tho Broach fisheries belong to three classes — local fisheries, sen 
fisheries, nnd monsoon fisheries. 

Every town of importance along the roast lias its local fishery, 
which supplies fresh fish to its inhabitants nnd those of tho surround- 
ing villages. The fishing grounds, ns n rule, occupy one of throe 
positions, — (1) in n river, (2) nt the entrance of n river, nnd (3) just 
outside n river in the open sea. The fisheries out-.ide of tho rivor 
mouth are, however, not far from tho shore, anil are mo e tly so 
situated, ns regards distance, that the fish can ho brought into market 
in a perfectly fresh state. Sometimes bumla nnd Iking fish nvo 
caught in quantities in excess of tho demand. 'When this happens, 
they aro cured — tho bumhh by drying, and tlie biting by salting. In 
the Broncli district the fresh fish supplied to the Broach ranrket mu 
caught in tho Nnrbndn rivor. .Salt-water fish nrc netted nt the mouth 
of tlio river, nnd frosh-wnter fish in the vicinity of Snknllirth nnd 
Jnnor. Between November nnd April some fishing-boats from Broach 
3 oin"tho fleet engaged in hum In fishing oil tho Kiithifiwnr coasts 
between Diu and JAfnnibad. Tho monsoon fishing is entirely 
restricted to tho catching of tho biting, uiuthir, or jid til'd, which is 
plentiful along the coast from July to September. Tho chief scats 
of this fishing in tho Broncli district aro the estuaries of tho Narbada 
nnd tho Dluulhnr. 1 


Tho fishers aro of two classes, tho regular fishing population, 
and cortniu wild tribes, — tho Wnghris, Bliois, nnd Bliils, — who catch 
fish for thoir own food, lion of tho latter class fish only in small 
streams and pools. Thoy usoboth hand-nets and stakc-ucts. Their 
hand-net, Mlh-jdl, is a casting not, in shapo and raako similar^*'; cr 
that doscribod below under tho namo of chhorjia. Their stnjgxtncts 
arc of two kinds. One, called uadi or bhandar, is descry wr^j ns 
across a stream, nnd strengthened at intervals by stc^es^tlio h ( a p cs 
not fastened into the ground, but tightened by a com 1 . ^ ro pes at 
either end. This net is sometimes used ns n i. v 

ropes against tho stream. Another or 


i This account of tho fisheries of tho ithticf.» , 
A. rnuiltnci, Esq , assistant collector of silt, e of -rict is 


comlcnscil from n paper liy 
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bcltcri, has a bag or purso in tlio middle. In tlioso nets the smallest 
size of mesli is said to bo about one-sixth of an inch in diameter. 1 
During the rains men of this class fish at night. They work 
generally in couples, wading in pools and still places where the flood 
waters have flowed over their regular banks. As they movo along, 
one of them holds a wisp of burning hay noar the surface of the 
water, and, while tho fish are attracted to tho top, his partner entraps 
them in a net. The nets used for this torch fishing are of tlireo 
kinds : (1) the ordinary hand-net, ehhogia, or h dth-jdl, as described 
further on ; (2) the kandia, a piece of netting about four feet square, 
thrown over the fish os he shows on the top of the water, and then 
beaton smartly with n stick ; (3) the j&mda, a not about four feet 
in longth, with a piece of bamboo passed through both ends. In 
fishing with tho jdvula, each fisher holds an end of the net in one 
hand, and, as tkoy movo along, they dredge tho pool. Harpooning 
or listering is said to bo unknown. These methods of fishing by 
torcli-light are said to bo specially successful in tho case of tho nin 
fish, which in times of flood leaves the main stream of the river nnd 
rests in ponds and still back-waters. Tho professional fishers, 
Muchlih, live chiefly in villages on tho banks of tho Nnrbndn and 
Dlmdhnr rivers. They catch fish both with nets nnd with baited 
hooks. Tho nets arc of different kinds : hand-nets, dmg-ncts, trnwl- 
ing-nets, — paid out from tho storn of a canoo in tho net nnd cobblo 
fashion, — nnd stake-nets. The stnko-nots and some of the trnwling- 
nots aro said to bo used at sea as drift-nots. Somo of these nots aro 
made of cotton, but most of them nro of hemp, san (Crotalarin jimcea). 
The thread is generally spun, nnd tho net prepared by men of tho 
fishing caste. Except a few, used in fresh water, and when tlio 
stream is clear, these nets are dyed with tho bark of tho bdwal troo 
(Acacia arabica). When in uso this dye lasts only for eight or ten 
days. Part of their half-monthly holiday, tho lltli of each half, is 
spent by tho fishers in re-dying their nets. Tho cost of tho bdwal 
bark is about ono halfpenny per pound (H wr per J anna). 

Tho following are some of tho nets used by tho Narbada fisliors : — 

II anil -net. — Tho linnd-not* ehhogia, is inndo of twino spun from 
Bombay hemp, with a mesh about half an inoli in width : it is 
conical in shape, the low6r lip loaded with pieces of load nbout 
tho size of a riflo bullet. Standing near tho shore, the fisher- 
man winds the string fastened to tho top of tho not round, his 
hand, nnd, arranging tho folds of tlio not on his arm, walks into 
tho river till he is up to tlio waist in water, and hurls tho not 
several yards from him with a quick circular jork or twirl. As 
it passes through tho air tho not spreads out, enclosing on tho 
surfneo of tho wator a spaoo of from eight to twolvo foot in 
diameter. On touching tho wator it sinks rapidly, and, col- 
lapsing by tho.woight of tho lead, as it noars tho bottom tho 


1 Dr. Day's report on Fisheries of Indin, p. rift. 

s The Dombay Monthly Times, May 1850, quoted by Balfour in his Cycloptcdia 
(Fisheries). 
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mouth closes. The fisherman then tightens the string in his hand, 
and draws back the not by its top. The fish, if the throw has 
been successful, are found caught in the meshes of the net. 

. Drag-net . — There are three kinds of drag nets in use in the large 
rivers. The sonki , worth about 14s. {Rs. 7), made of cotton- 
thread dyed brown, and to look at not unlike a shirt of rusty 
chain armour, is about five feet long and four feet wide. This 
net is used for catching cels and the small bine-spotted mud 
fish called Icvta. In using the sonki, a fisher stands at each ex- 
tremity of the net, and each man, passing a stout string through 
his side of the net, winds the upper end of the cord round his 
right hand, and tho lower end round his left. In March and 
April, when the water of the’ river is low, these eel fishers may 
be seen moving along dredging near the bank. Tho second of 
the drag-nets is the veri, worth about £1 16s. (Rs. 18), made of 
the same material as the eel net, sonki, and of a similar stitch, 
though slightly larger in the mesh. This net is used in the hot 
and cold weather months to catch mud fish, levtds , and prawns. 
In size the veri is forty feet long and twenty feet broad. When 
fishing, each end of the net is lashed to a bamboo pole about 
five feet long. Two fishermen, one up to the ohest in water, 
the other near the shore, with the net between them, work 
along abreast against the current, holding the bamboo in a 
slanting position, with the lower end of it in the mud. The 
third kind of drag-net is called mhdgh. This net is abont thirty 
feet long and eight feet deep, with a mesh about half an inch 
wide. It costs about £1 (Rs. 10). About four feet from the 
foot of the mhdgh lead weights are fastened by strings. These 
pieces of lead drag down this part of the net, forming a bag 
about two feet deep, in which the fish are entrapped. Prawns, 
jinga, and mullet, hoi, are generally caught in this net. The 
time for dragging is on dark nights, with an ebb-tide, when five 
or six men abreast pull the net against the current. 

Trawling-net . — The following varieties of nets would seem some- 
times to be used ns stationary nets, and sometimes as drift nets : 

The jhiiii-jdl (fine net) and jadi-jal (coarse net), mnde of Bombay 
hemp dyed in bdwal bark, is a net about twenty-four feet long 
and eight broad. The mesh is an inch and a half wide.^In 
fishing with these nets, they are let down. across the current of 
the Btream. Eaoh end of the net is then fastened to an anchored 
canoe, and the net is kept stretched, in its place, about two feet 
from the surface ,of the water, by a fringe of .pumpkin floats 
above, and a row of weights below. These nets cost to buy about 
6s. (Rs. 3), and last only from ten to fifteen days, during which 
time they have to be dyed twice or .thrice over. This net is used 
only during the rains, and then 'for not more than four or five 
days at a time, two or three days beforo and two or three days 
after the spring-tides. The fish caught in this net ore called 
chaksi or cliatki. These chaksi, are fresh-water fish, and are 
caught only in the rains. Dnring tho 'fair weather, the fishers 
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say tlioso fish keep in deep water out of reach of thoir nets. In Chapter IL 
size the ehdksi vary from about eight to twelve inches in length, ^,“77 _ 
an d in weight average about half a pound. The young of the 
cliaksi are called blielva or Icultkari. Fisheries. 

Th ofarocla, or mallet net, is of very delicate workmanship, made of Nets ‘ 
a particular cotton-yarn, called godin. It is used without being 
dyed. The net is four feet deep and from twenty-fivo to thirty 

' feet long. Each mesh is about half an inch in diameter, and 
along the top of tho not a fringe of pieces of dried pumpkin is 
tied. , These floats are fastened ten meshes or about fivo inches 
apart. This net is used during tho months of November and 
December, when the floods are ovor and tho wator of tlio river is 
clear. This net is worked with a canoe in tho net and cobblo 
fashion. One man stands, not far from tho river bank, up to 
his waist in water ; the other fisher paddles off in tho canoe, 
making a somi-eircular courso, nnd letting tho net drop into tho 
water ns ho goes. "When tho half circle is complete, both men 
bent tho water with their hands, their paddles, or with a stick, 
nnd frighten the fish into tho not. This kind of fishing generally 
takes placo at night, and the netting is repeated until as many 
fish have been collected as am wanted. The fish caught in this 
net aro tho mullet, hoi. In tho Narbnda a mullet, nine inches 
long, nnd half a pound in weight, is considered a big fish. They 
average about fivo to a pound. The mnllot is found in salt as 
well as in fresh water. In tho rains and hot weather it does 
not come up tlio river, staying in tho ostunry about twelve miles 
below. the town of Broach, whero it is caught by tho fishermen of 
Hansot, Mehgnm, and Lakhigdm. In tho Broach market mullet 
fetch a penny or thrco-halfpcnce a pound (two to four pice a 
ter). Mullet are always eaten fresh. Thoy are nover salted or 
dried. 

Tho cholclu or pihva fish net is a largo strong not, ahont one hundred 
feet long and fivo feet deep, mndo of Bombay homp ; tho mesh 
is about two inches wido, nnd tho cost 8s, (Rs. 4). Fishing with 
this net is earned on, during tho rainy months, in tho estuaries 
of the largo rivers. Liko tho jhini-jal, it is lot out of a boat, nnd 
kept stretched near the surface of tho water by o row of floats 
above and weights below. This net is used to catch tho pahea, 
n salt-water fish, that soldom comes up tho estuary of tho Narbada 
above Hdnsot. Pdlwa aro generally about nine inches long, and 
weigh, on an avomgoj about ono pound each. 

The iaresar or rdw fish riot, about 325 foot long and fifteen feet 
deep, with a mesh three nnd a half inches in diameter, is mado of 
Bombay hemp, and costs about 12a. (Rs. 0.) This net is used in the 
dry and hot weather when tho water is clear, and is therefore not 
dyed. Liko tho nets mentioned above, tho iaresar is lot out from a 
boat across tho stream, and is kept in its placo by an arrangement 
of floats nnd weights. The ran fish, for which tlio not is used, is 
found in tlio •Narbada above Broach, near tho villages ' of. Janor and 
Nfind, Tho rau is ono of tlio. largest fish canght in the Narbada, 
being, on an average, about two feet long and ten pounds in weight. 
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Chapter'll 

Productions. 

Fisheries. 

Fishing-stakes, 


Stake-nets. 


This fish fetches a good price, from Is. to Is. 8d. (8 to 10 as.) each. 
It is eaten fresh, chiefly by the Pnrsis of Broach. 

Though there is no restriction, except that they should not block 
up the channel of the river, lines of fishing-stakes are put up only 
in a few places along the estuary of the Narbada, at the villages of 
Kukarwdra, Hansot, Deliej, Jdhadeshvar, and Maktampor. Thcso 
stakes are set up about the middle of November, Kartik, after the 
rains are over, and taken down again in April or May, IVaisbukli, 
1 Tlio fishing-stakes vary in length from fifty to 150 feet. They 
are built of successive pieces of wood, tho lower portions being 
frequently the long straight trunk of the sddro tree. As many as 
five or six pieces of wood, from eight to ten inches in diameter, are 
nsed in the construction of a single stake. They are scarped across 
each other, the scarping being from three to five feet : the pieces 
are fastened together by strong rectangular fillets of wood. Two 
or three boats are employed in towing the stake out to sea. Tho 
point of the stake is made wedge-shaped, and round the point a 
rope is tied. The two ends of the rope ore made fast to boats, 
anchored at considerable distance off. Other hoots now proceed and 
haul up the upper end of the stake till the point is found to descend 
by its own weight. "When the point has once caught hold of tho 
mud, the rope is released from its lower end, and the boats, to which 
thd rope was attached, are now employed in steadying the top of tho 
stake in the direction of the run of the tide. At high water two 
boats are made fast, one on each side, to the top of the stake, which 
is forced by their weight ten or twelve feet into the mud. Stakes 
are thus put in, one after the other, till the whole row is setup. 

Between each pair of stakes is extended a long purse net, tho 
circumference of the mouth of which is about sixty feet, so that, 
when attached to the stakes, it exhibits an aporturo twenty feet 
across and ten feet perpendicularly, the upper edge being a little 
abovo high wator. The purse is from 100 to 170 feet in length, 
terminating in a point. Tho meshes gradually diminish in size from 
the mouth to the further extremity, being about six inches at tho 
former and three-fourths of an inch at the latter. Tho fish are 
carried into this by tho tide, and entrapped. Boats are always in 
waiting, at high and low water, to secure the fish caught nnd reverse 
tho nets. Stake-nets of this kind, known ns golwa, belong chiefly to 
tho fishermen of Maktampor. The fish caught in them nro buinlas, 
elthartu > nnd other small varieties. The stake-nets, goiltsa, ns woll ns 
tho jhini-jal and the jadi-jal, are also, dnring the rains, used as drift 
nets by tho Broach fishers. For this fishing tboy start in tlieir sail- 
ing boats, navdi, in bands of five if they tnko tho jliini-jal; or in 
parties of tou if thoy mean to fish with tho goltaa.^ _ Thoy carry with 
them about 120 pounds (three mans) of snlt, and visit in turn Hdnsot, 
Deliej in the estuary of tho Narbada, and, in iho Dhddhar river, Jam- 
busar, and Dcvjagan, stopping for five days at eacli place. They 


* Tliis account of setting tip stake-nets is taken from Balfotir’s Cyclopedia, A few 
changes, to suit local peculiarities, have been made. 
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generally catch Iho pa turn anil other small varieties of fish. Theso 
fish nro not dried, but salted. When tlio supply of salt is at an end, 
tlio fishers go back to Broach. This whole trip takes them about sis 
weeks to two months according to their luck in fishing. 

In fishing with the long lino, hooks about the size of a pike-hook 
baited with prawn nro tied about five feet apart. Tho hooks should 
hang about midway between tho surface of tho water and tho bottom 
of tho river. With this object stones arc attached by strings to tho 
line, and, to keep the lino from sinking, floats made of dried pump- 
kins are also connected with it. Tho fisli caught on theso lines arc 
called gitri, They vary in size from two to forty pounds (two m 
to one man). Alter tho lino lias been baited and laid, tho fisher 
seatod in his canoe watches tho floats, and when from their motion 
he sees that a fish is hooked, ho paddles up, plays tho fish for a 
while, nnd when it is exhausted draws it into his boat. Sometimes 
very largo fish nro hooked nnd break away. Trawling-lincs mndc of 
cotton with a single baited hook at one end nro also used. Fish of 
two kinds arc caught by means of theso trawling-linos ; with a small 
hook tlio tinguri fish, weighing on nn average about a quarter of a 
pound, nnd tho ilht’uigdi, n large fish, averaging in weight about 
half a pound, and caught by a hook of a larger size. These hooks 
used formerly to be manufactured by country blacksmiths ; but of 
late years cheaper articles from Europe liavo supplanted the local 
manufacture. 

Abont 150 boats nro engaged in the Broach fisheries. Theso boats 
arc of two kinds, — sailing boats, marhhtva or nth'di, and canoes, 
kolia. About two-thirds nro canoes. Tho Narbada fishing- boats nro 
flat-bottomed, unlike tho deep-keeled boats used in the neighbour- 
hood of Bombay, nnd arc, on nn nverago, about ten tons (twenty-eight 
hhdndis) burden. They nro built, some in Broach, nnd others in 
Bilimorn nnd Bnlsar in the Surat district. Canoes nro of two kinds, 
hollowed treo trunks nnd plank-built skiffs. Tho Inttcr, which nro 
tho more common, arc made in Broach. The dug-out cnnocs como 
generally from tlio Malabar const. Tho best canoes of this sort are 
mndo of tho angeley-wood tree (Artocnrpus hirsute); the inferior sort, 
from a kind of tree called rheme martini. Theso canoes nro cut oat 
from tho solid trunk, nnd nro from eight to twenty feet long, nnd 
from ono nnd a half to two feet broad. Their dopth varies from ono 
to one and a half feet. 1 

Tho markets in Jnmhusnr, Broach, nnd Hiinsot nro said to bo fully 
supplied with fish, and largo quantities, both salt nnd dried, aro 
exported. In A'mod tho quantity of fish is said to bo falling off, 
and both there and at Anklcswnr the snpply is less than tho demand. 
Of tho -whole population of tho district, about ono-third, or slightly 
more than ono hundred thousand persons, eat fish. 


1 Balfour’s Cyclopaedia (Boat), 1 


Chapter II. ■ 

Productions. 
Fisar-mra. 
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Boats. 
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Chapter iU. 
Population. 
In 1820. . 

In 1851. 


In 1872. 


Population state- 
ment, 

1820-1872. 


CHAPTER III. 

POPULATION, 

The earliest year for which details regarding the population of 
the district are available is 1820, when the total number of inhabit- 
ants was returned at 220,527 souls, or 167 to the square mile. Of 
these, 223,908 lived in state villages, and 5,019 in alienated villages. 
Of the inhabitants of state villages, 174,438, or 77'9 per cent, were 
Hindus ; 45,638, or 2088 per cent, Musalmdns : and 3,834, or 1*71 
per cent, Pfirsis. The total population, according to the census of 
1851, was 290j984, giving 200 bouIs to tho square mile. The Hindus 
numbered 281,134, or 79-43 per cent; the Musalmdns, 57,272, or 
,19-67 percent; theParsis, 2,552, or 0 87 per cent ; or there were four 
Hindus to one Musalmdn, and twenty-two Musalmdns to one PdrsL 
There were, besides, twenty-six Christians. The census of 1872 gives 
a total population of 850,322 souls, or 240 to the square mile. Of 
these, 277,032, or 79'07 per cent, were Hindus j 69,033, or 19"7 per 
cent, Musalmdns ; and 3,116, or 0 - 88 per cent, Pfirsis j or there was 
one Musalmdn to every four Hindus, and one Pdrsi to every twenty- 
two Musalmdns or eighty-eight Hindus. Besides these main classes 
there were eighty-six Christians, eight Jews, fifteen Sikhs, and 1,032 
‘ others.’ 

Prom the following statement, which, in tabular form, contrasts the 
results of those three enumerations, it would seem that in the fifty- 
two years between 1820 and 1B72 the population has advanced from 
229,527 to 350,322, or an increase of 52 62 por cent. During the 
same time houses have increased from 54,197 to 96,723, or 7846 
per cent; ploughs from 18,112 to 87,408, or 106-63 per cent; oxen 
from 41,632 to 67,306, or_ 61-66 per cent; and cows and buffaloes 
together from 50,542 to 70,534, or 39- 55 per cent. Again, in the 
twenty-one years between 1851 and 1872, the population has advanced 
20-39 per cent; the number of houses is greater by 21-02 per cent, 
while, on the other hand, agricultural stock under all heads would* 
seem to show a decrease of 24 per cent 
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Contrasted Statement of the Popidation of the Broach District in 
1820, 1851, and 1872. . 




Population. j 


Tear. 


Hindus. 

Mil'll- 

mans. 

PArsis. 

Others. 

Total. 

Houses. 

1920 

1851 

1872 

anil 1 * ncr£l|ase percent 
l ft72 t Decrease per cent 

■ ■ 

2ii, 'in 
277, 0J2 

57, '7 2 
6P.IW1 

2,552 

3,llb 

26 

1,141 

229 527 
-9O0J4 

9 0.J22 

62 62 

64.197 

79923 

9 >,723 
78 46 

{ Iticrcise per cent 
1072 | Decree per cent 

■ 

19 85 

20 53 

22-1 


2099 

2102 


Contrasted Statement of the Agricultural Stock of the Broach District 
in 1820, 1851, and 1872 


Agricultural Stock. 


Tear. 

Implements, j 

Live-stock. 

Ploughs 

Carts 

Oxen. 


! Horses., 

Camels 

Sheep 

and 

goats 

j As»ra 

Total, 

1820 

18.112 


1 41 612 

50,542 

In 

ionnstio 

1 

n not arailnblo 


1851 

31.12 J 

18,141 

85 975 

94,b01| 6J.631 

2,340 

li>0 

2J.H2S 

l.*»13 

262,190 

1872 

37.108 

19,520 

07*301* 

15,691' 64,043 

2,727 

120 

37,759 

l,5o0 

179,996 

( Increase per cent 

106 53 


Cl 66 

39 55 






18 !J I Decreosc per cent 


.. 


. I 



■ 



tSi! 1 Increase per cent 

20 19 

6 39 


| 18*83 

16 53 

20 

58 46 



1872 J UecrPAS0 P 41 * 1 cent 



27 24 

117 73] 




18 97 

31*40 


The following tabular statement gives for the year 1 872 details of 
the population of each sub-division of the district according to 
religion, age, and sex : — 


Sub-divisional Details of the Broach Population in 1872. 


HINDUS. 


* Sub-division. 

Not exceeding 
12 years. 

Above 12 und 

1 not exceeding 
30 years. 

Above 30 j ears. 

Total. 

Grand 

Total. 


Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Persons. 

Jambasar 

A 'mod „ 

IVigra 

Broach 

14,429 
6,7U0 
6,07«J 
13,417 
10,0 *6 

12,753 
5, *95 
6.706 
12 497 
9,769 

15,367" 

6*193 

6,021 

11.401 

9,877 

33.293 

5,691 

6,092 

13,491 

9,356 

12,144 

4,984 

5,495 

12,621 

8.471 

10,972 

4.192 

4 730 
10.703 
7,617 

41,940 

16,760 

17/78 

40(21*9 

28,287 

37,017 

15.26S 

16,126 

36,C8S 

20,761 

78,957 

32.134 

3.1,706 

77.037 

65,149 

Total . . 

49,714 

46,099 

51,718 

47,415 

4J.009 

« 

93,449 

145,070 

111,962 

277,0)2 


MUSALMA'NS, 

Jambusar ... 

A mod 

Wngra 

Bro tch . . 

Ankleiwar 

2,074 

1,4(1 

882 

5,410 

2,046 

2,475 
1.2*1 1 
777 
6,161 

2 016 

2.614 

1,439 

e u 

5,424 

2 079 

2,341 

1,24b 

810 

5,18a 

2 W 1 

2 069 
l,2oJ 
871 
4,435 
1,7M 

2,029 
1,201 : 

7t0 ! 
4,654 | 
1,775 

7,157 

4,133 

2,601 

lo,2t>0 

6,8(6 

6.945 
3,703 
2,167 
14,930 
6,84 2 

14,201 

7.6.0 

6,068 

30,249 

11689 

Total .J 

12,453 

11,683 

13,494 

11,633 

10,349 

10,423 

SS,288 j 

33,737 

69,033 . 


Chapter m. 
Population. 

Statement of stock, 
1620-1872. 


Sub-divisional de- 
tads, 
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Chapter HI 
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Sub-divisional Details of the Broach Population in 1872- continued. 


Snb-dl vision. 

OTHERS, 

Not exceeding 
12 years. 

Above 12 atid 
not exceeding 
SO vears. a 

Above 80 years 

Total. 

Grand 

Total, 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Female* 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Persons, 

Jambasar 

A'mod 

■Wdgra 

Broach 

Ankleswar 

... .. 

26 

63 

2 

CSC 

178 

6 

49 

1 

466 

165 

13 

43 

1 

430 

115 

11 

61 

4 

457 

Ul 

22 

49 

6 

471 

137 

6 

38 

1 

642 

172 

61 

146 

8 

1,487 

430 

23 

138 

6 

3,454 

460 

84 

283 

14 

2,891 

899 


Total. 

705 

6C6 

002 

666 

684 

759 

2,081 

2,090 

4,171 



CHRISTIANS. 

Jambnaar 




4 

L 

1 



1 

6 

A'mod 

... 

3 

1 

1 


1 

** 1 

6 

2 

7 

Wigrj 

... 


1 

t 

ti » 




l 

1 

Broach 

... ... 

6 

4 

21 

H 

19 

1 

46 

16 

64 

Axklesmr 

... .. 

1 

... 

2 

a 

8 

... 

8 

- 2 

B 


Total... 

9 

6 

81 

14 

24 

2 

64 

23 

86 




rOTAL. 



17.129 

15,283 

17,998 

16.616 

14,236 

13,007 

49,363 

43,886 

93,249 



7,287 

6,698 

7,475 

4878 

6,287 

6,635 

21,049 

10,211 

40,280 



6,956 

0,495 

6,960 

6,6ofl 

6,861 

6,611 

20^277 

16,502 

38,770 



19,368 

18,107 

20,839 

19,146 

17,446 

15,885 

67,153 

53,138 

110,291 

Ankles war 



12,261 

11,929 

12,073 

11 til 

10,335 

9,694 

81,669 

33,074 

67,743 


Total.. 

63,001 

58,452 

M.815 

69.J37 

64,665 

49,632 

1,82,511 

1673U 

S50,3J2 


From the aboYQ statement it appears that the percentage of males 

on the total population 
was (1872) 52'1, and 
of females 47*9 ; Hindu 
males numbered 145,070, 
or 52 - 87 per cent, and 
Hindu females numbered 
331,962,or47’63 per cent, 
of the entire Hindu popu- 
lation. Musalman males 
numberpd 35,296, or 5H3 
per cent, and Musalmdn females 83,737, or 48 - 87 per cent of the total 
Musalmfin population. Pdrsi moles numbered 1,539, or 49'3 per cent j 
and Pfirsi females 1,577, or 50*7 per cent, of the total Parsi population. 



FArsl population. 

Eab-dlvMon. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Jnmbusar .... 
A'mod ... ... 

WAgra 

Broach 

Ankleswar 

29 

2 

8 

1,070 

430 

1 

2 

6 

1,099 

469 

30 

4 

14 

2,169 

899 

Total... 

1,539 

1,577 

3,116 


The number of insanes in the district is returned at 36 males, 
14 females; total 50, or 0’014. Idiots* numbered 101 males, 40 
females; total 141, or 0'04 per cent. Deaf and dumb, 239 moles, 
125 females; total 364, or 0’10 per cent. Blind, 299 males, 375 
females ; total 674, or 0T9 per cent. Lepers, 129 males, 59 fptnnlc .. ■ 
total 188, or 0'053 per 'cent of the whole population. 


The following tabular statementgives-the number of the members 
of each, religious class of the inhabitants according to sex at different 
ages with, at each, stage, the percentage on. the total population of the 
same sex and religion. The columns referring to the total population 
disoard the difference of religion, bnt retain the difference of sex : — 
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Statement of the Population of Broach arranged according to 'Religion, 1872. 


Ages. 


J7p to 1 year 

Between 1 and 6 
Do, 6 and 12 
Do. 12 and 20 ... 
Do. 30aad SO ... 
Do. 30 and 40... 
Do. 40 and 60 . . 
Do. £o and 60 
Above 60 

Total... 


Hisses. 

UuaALUA'KS. 

g 

a 

a 

Percentage on 
total mate 
Ulmla popu- 
lation. 

i 

S 

a o U 
o*5 5* 
60 0 

5 s. 
a a 

g«E| 

gssi 

e- 

a 

3 

°gP* 

til 

fli 6 

Females. 

§3 . 

g,E = g 

sm 

Islt 

6,790 

3-99 

6,693 

4*31 

1,410 

3*69 

1,420 

4*21 

22,467 

16-48 

22,459 

17*01 

6,637 

15 69 

6,712 

16*93 

21,437 

14*81 

17,011 

13 69 

6,506 

16 60 

4,650 

13*49 

22,289 

16 36 

20,120. 

15*25 

6,439 

16*41 

4,701 

13*93 


20-28 

27^89 

20 67 

7,055 

19-D9 

6,932 

20 65 

23,114 

16*21 

18,143 

13 74 

6,073 

14 37 

4,687 

13*89 

12,611 

0,69 

10,687 

B-09 

3,048 

864 

3.014 

B*93 

B.271 

432 

6.628 

603 

3,696 

4*52 

1,888 

6-60 

2,612 

i*eo 

2,993 

2 20 

632 

1*70 

833 

247 

145,070 

... 

131,062 

... 

35.290 

... 

33,737 



Ages. 

Christiaxs. 

t Otuers. 

Total, 

•rniuir 

sl*. 
I §1 

a 

Soga 

s’ 

w 

E 

& 

“fa 

Mil 

glia 

Ph 

s 

1 

Percentage on 
total male 
others. 

8 

*3 

1 

a ® 

5*3 

0,8 

t0V 

m 

Pi 

C4 

s 

i 

s-id 

&E I 

l-f 

85 c. 

g 

fc 

i 

i 

J 

5 

C® 

all 

fit 

ila 

04 

Tip to 1 year 

4 

0*25 

2 

909 

100 

4*81 

72 

3 44 

7,304 

4*00 

7 

19} 

4*29 

Between 1 and 6 

5 

4-69 

2 

9-09 

336 

16*15 

304 

14*55 

29,343 

15 63 

26,477 

16 BT 

Do. 6 and 12 ... 

2 

8*13 

2 

909 

359 

17-15 

290 

13 63 

27,354 

14 B9 

22,783 

18*38 

Do. 12 and 20 ... 

1 

1*66 

6 

2273 

261 

13*65 

282 

13*49 

28,011 

15*35 

25414 

14 07 

Do. 20 and 30 . . 

Sfl 

46 87 

9 

40-91 

320 

15 38 

363 

1853 

36,834 

20*18 

34,613 

20 63 

Do. 30 and 40 .. 

14 

21 87 

1 

ass 

300 

14 42 

314 

15 02 

27,501 

1570 

23445 

13.70 

Do. 40 and 50 ... 

7 

10 94 


4*55 

208 

10-00 

183 

B*76 

16,874 

6 70 

13,834 

8 27 


3 

4-69 

1 

109 

6 24 

147 

703 

7,979 

4*37 

8,662 

618 

Above 60 

- 

... 

• 


67 

3*23 

115 

5 60 

8,811 

181 

3,911 

935 

Total. 

64 

... 

22 

... 

2081 

.. |2090' 

•• 

181,611 

• • 

167611 

»• 


According to occupation the census returns for 1872 divide the 
whole population into seven classes 1 


I. — Persons employed under government, ot municipal, or other local autho- 
rities, numbering in all 8,481 souls, or 2 '42 p er cent, of the entire population. 


II. — Professional persons, 4,499, or 1'28 per cent. 


III. — Persons in service, or performing personal offices, 4,398, or I'25 per cent. 

IV. — Persons engagedin agriculture and with animals, 104,514, or 29'83 per cent. 

V. — Persons engaged in commerce and trade, 4,625, or 1'82 per cent. 

VI. — Persons employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering opera- 
tions, and engaged in the sale of articles, manufactured or otherwise, pre- 
- pared for consumption,. 63,608, or 15‘3 per cent 
VII. — Miscellaneous persons not classed otherwise— (a) wives 51,122 and children. 
113,208, in all 164,330, or 46'90 per cent ; and (b) miscellaneous persons 
5,807, or 167 per cent — total 170,197, or 48 '58 per cent. 

The general chapter on the population of Gujardt includes such 
information as is available regarding the origin, customs, and con- 
dition of the people of Broach. The following details show the 
strength of the different castes and races as far as it was ascer- 
tained by the census'of 1872. ■ 


1 Minute details of each of these main classes will be found in the 1872 Census 
Report, YoL IL, pages 236.265.' iThe remarks in foot-note 1, at page 61 of the Surat 
Statistical Account, are, . in gefleral, applicable to the details of this classification by 
occupation. 
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872 DISTRICTS. 

Under the head of Brahmans came, exclusive of sub-divisions, 
thirty-five divisions, with a strength of 15,516 souls (males 8,418, 
females 7,098), or 5 - 61 per cent of the total Hindu population. Of the 
Brahmans, the Bbdrgnv Brahmans, in number 869, claim to be the 
original Brahmans of Broach, and to be descended from the great 
Rushi Bbragu, tho founder of the city. At one time they are said to 
have numbered in Broach as many as 1 8,000 families. At present 
they are to be found in other parts of Gujarat. 

Under the head of writers came three classes, Brahma-Kshatris 
(692 ), Kdyasths (56), and Porbhus (19), with a total strength of 767 
souls (males 414, females 353), or 0'28 per cent of the total Hindu 
population. Though small in number, the Brahma-Kshatris, from 
their intelligence and wealth, hold a high position among the in- 
habitants of the district. As a class, the Brahma-Kshatris are rich, 
and fond of show and pleasure. They own land and house property. 
Some are hereditary officers, of whom the desdi of Broach is one. A 
great number are in government service, many of whom hold offices 
of trust and responsibility ; others are pleaders and money-lenders. 

Under the head of mercantile, trading, and shop-keeping classes, 
came 10,479 Wanids, belonging to sixteen divisions ; Gnjard,ti 
Shravaks of .three divisions, 2,947 ; Mdrwdri Shravaks, 326; and 
Bhatias and Luwdnds, 1,112,— giving a total strength of 14,864 souls 
(males 7,989, females 6,875), or 5‘23 per cent'of the entire Hindu 
population. Unlike the Wanids of the Surat district, some of the 
Broach Wanids are recipients of cash and land allowances from 
government. The Modh Wanids form an important element in the 
Wd,nia community. Under the former governments they used to 
hold offices of trust and responsibility. One of the highest families 
of the district, the majumddr, or district accountant of Broach, 
belongs to this class. The Gurjar Wanids are known for boldness and 
enterprise in trade. They brought nnder cultivation tracts of lands 
in the Ankleswar sub-division, where only they are now to be met 
with, and in consequence enjoy land and cash allowances. 

Under the head of cultivators came four classes, with a total 
strength of 55,095 souls (males 29,324, females 25,771), or 19-89 per 
cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these, 30,705 (males 16,602, 
females 14,103) were Kanbis ; 18,236 (males 9,487, females 8,749) 
Rajputs ; 5,730 (males 2,994, females 2,786) Kdchhids; and 424 (males 
241, females 18J) Mali's. The most respeotnble part of the popula- 
tion, and the principal cultivators of the highly tilled and fertile 
district'of Broach, are the Kanbis. 1 They are as peaceable as they 
are industrious. The Kanbis of Broach derived their origin from the 
Kaira district, and look upon their own respectability as deteriorat- 
ing in proportion as they relinquish the banks of .the Mahi river. 3 
.Competition among the Kanbis, of the Broach district to give their 
-daughters in marriage to the exclusive Kanbis, of theKaira district 

■ ~ ~ ; 

i Colonel Williams’ Homoir;ot Broach, 1825. 

* Mr. Davies’ Statistical Deport, 1849. 
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resulted in ruinous expenses. The Knnbihad to pay large sums both Chapter HI. 
for securing a husband for his daughter and for securing a wife for _ T~- 

his son. Twenty-five years ago, iu villages near Broach, there were Population, 

not half a dozen females in a community mustering hundreds of Cultivators, 
souls. Seeing the ruinous effects of this competition, the Kanbis of the 
Broach district entered, about twenty-five ypars ago, into agreements, 
backed by heavy penalties, to intermarry only among themselves. 

The result of the agree- 
ment will be seen from the 
table in the margin. The 
condition of many of the 
Kanbi cultivators of the 
district is said to have 
been permanently im- 
proved by the high prices 
that ruled during the American war. Unlike the Bohoras, the Kan- 
bis are said to have acted with moderation, employing their gains in 
paying off old debts, and hoarding what was over in the form of orna- 
ments, or investing it in advances to their less frugal neighbours. 

Though the Kanbis of the district are almost entirely agriculturists, a . 
few of them live in towns, and act as traders and money-lenders. The 
Rajputs are divided into two classes: i, Gnrasids, and ii, cultivators ; 
the former live upon the rent of land, and the latter cultivate with their 
own hands. There is nothing in the dress or habits of the cultivat- 
ing Rajputs to distinguish them from the Kanbis, though, as farmers, 
they are far inferior in skill. Colonel Williams gives the following 
account of this body of agriculturists : " The Rajputs of the Broach 
district afford another instance of a complete change from the warlike 
and turbulent character to that of quietness, obedience, and industry. 

The headmen and shareholders of many villages are Rajputs. This 
description, of course, only applies to such Rajputs as have become 
exclusively cultivators. There are Rajput inhabitants besides these, 
chiefly Garasias, or land-owners, who live a life of idleness on the rant 
of their lands ; but even these do not retain much of the military 
character beyond what the practice of wearing a sword leaves them.” 

The Kdchhifia are maTket-gaTdeners and vegetable-sellers. Especially 
in tho southern parts of the district the Kdchhids are skilled cultiva- 
tors, by the help of manure and irrigation growing large crops from 
small plots of land. The Mdlia rent plots or land and grow flowering 
plants. 

Of manufacturers there were five classes, with a strength of 5,506 Manufacturers, 
souls (males 2,878, females 2,628 ), or l - 98 per cent of the total Hindu 
population. Of these, 1,045 (males 559, females 486) were Kbatris; 

792 (males 408, females S84) Bhavsars, calico-printers; 1 78 (males 96, 
females 82) -Galiards, dyers ; 75 (males' 40, females 35) Bandhards, 
washers of silk-oloth; and 8,416 (males 1,775, females l,641)Ghdnchis, 
oil-pressers..’ 1 The Khatris weave_ women’s robes and other coloured 
cloths. This trade has suffered much since the introduction of Euro- 
pean piece-goods ; the old looms that once used to make the fine cloth, 
for which BroacE was famous, are broken up. Many of the Khatris 
now work as labourers, and are said’lo be in poor circumstances. The 
Bhdvsdrs print the robes worn by women. Though the competition 
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with European ^oods has injured their trade, the Broach prints arc 
considered snperior to those prepared at otlier places, and tho work- 
men arc at present in good condition. 

Of artisans there wore eight classes, with a total strength of 14,542 
souls (males 7,512, females 7,000), or 5'24 per cent of the total Hindu 
population. Of these, 2,419 (mnlcs 1,224, females 1,193) were Sonis, 
gold and silversmiths ; 2,SG8 (nudes 1,477, females 1,391) Suthfin, 
carpenters ; 253 (mnlcs 138, femnlc3 115) Knnsdrtis, coppersmiths; 
42 (mnlcs 18, females 24) Chumirds, bricklnyors; 1 238 (males 11G, 
females 122) Saints, masons ; 1,703 (males 934, females 811) Luhfira, 
blacksmiths ; 4,851 (males 2,513, females 2,308) Rnmbbdrs, potters; 
and 2,1 0G (nmlos 1,072, females 1,034) Darjis, tailord. 

Under tho head of bnrds nnd actors came four classes, with a total 
strength of 1,001 souls (males 910, females G91),or 0’58por cent of the 
wliolo Hindu population. Of these, 8G9 (males 472, females 397) 
were Bhdts, bards ; 303 (males 183, females 180) GhndvisorCbdrons, 
genealogists ; 245 (mnlcs 173, females 70) Bbnwnyiis, strolling come- 
dians; nnd 122 (mnlcs 78, fomnles44) Vyds. "MnnyBbdts orBnrots 
. have also,” says Colonel Williams, “in this qunrtcr completely aban- 
doned those professions which, moro to the northward, they are 
engaged in exclusively, and live entirely by cultivating the land." 
Tlio Gliddvis very much rosemblo tho Bhdts in all their habits and 
callings, but nro moro often engaged in money-lending than the 
Bhdts. Tho Vyds nro, like Bhnwdyds, said to hare been originally 
Brdlimnns. Some of tho Vyds nro monoy-lcndcrs, and a few are 
cultivators. 

Of personal scrvnnts there were threo clnsses, with n total strength 
of 5,232 (mnlcs 2,732, fcmnles 2,500), or I '89 per cent of tho whole 
Hindu population. Of those, 3,93G (males 2,071, females 1,8G5) were 
Hnjdms, barbers ; 1,121 (males 57G, fomnlos 545) Bhobhis, washer- 
men ; nnd 175 (nmlos 85, fomnlos 90) Pakhiilis, water-drawers. 

Of herdsmen nnd shopliords there wore threo clnsses, with a total 
strength of 3,2G0 (mnlos 1,G4G, females 1,014), or 1*18 per cent of tho 
whole Hindu population. Of those, 1,93G (males 9G2, females 974) 
wore Bliarwdas; 1,183 (males GIG, fomnlos 5G7) Rabnris; nnd 141 
(males 68, fomnles 73) Gddnrids. About tho Bharwnds and Rabdris of 
tho district Colonel Williams says : “ There are good many Rnbdrisor 
Bharwdds in tho Jambusnr, A'mod, Dolioj, nnd Hdnsot sub-divisions, 
whore pnsturago is extensive on tho flats that lio between tho culti- 
vated parts nnd tho Boa. A Rabdri cannot tell the number of his 
flock, but ho knows thorn clljiy figure and fnco, nnd is aware of tho 
absence of an individual. Tlieso people load n porfcctly rural life ; they 
are novor tho inhabitants of towns or villngos, and when huts are erect- 
ed by tbom, they nro of tbo most slight and temporary description. 
They are very different in appearance, manners, and dress from the 
other inhabitants." 


1 In the Broach diatriot the wort of brick-laying is chiefly in the Imnds of Mnaal- 
diAhb. » 
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Of fishers imd sailors there were tlireo classes, with a total strength 
of 8,238 souls (males 4,288, fomalos 3,950), or 2* 18 per cent of tho 
whole Hindu population. Of those, 1,259 (mnlcs G15, females 644)wero 
Khdrwds, seamon j l * 73G (malos 378, females 358) Bhois, palanquin- 
bearers ; and 6,243 (males 3,295, females 2,918) Mdchhis, fishers. 
Among the sea-faring population there nro many families who aro 
not either sailors or fishers. Among the Khdrwds, for instance, a 
portion are employed ns tile-turners or in mnlring ropes ; some of 
tho Mnchhis are cultivators, wliilo tho Bhois, who before tho opening 
of the railway were pnlanquin-bearers, hnvo now, to a great extent, 
bccomo tho domestic servants of well-to-do townspeople. 

Of labourers and miscellaneous workers tlioro wero thirteen classes, 
with a totnl strength of 77,921 souls (males 40,511, females 37,410), 
or 2812 per cent of tho whole Hindu population. Of theso, 08,901 
(males 35,G98, females 33,203) were Kolis ; 1,501 (males 7G0, females 
741) Goins, rice-pounders ; 281 (mnlcs 140, females 141) Bliddbliiijds; 
1,125 (males GG5, females 4G0) Mnrdtlids ; 221 (mnles 167, females 
G4) Pumbids; 1,078 (mnlcs 511, females 532) Talwndds, toddy- 
drawers ; 737 (mnlcs 377, females 3G0) Ods, diggers ; 248 (mnlcs 
124, females 124) Sdgnrids; 110 (males 44, females GG) Lodhds; 
2,1 0G (mnlcs 1,149, lemnlcs 1,017) Wdgliris, fowlers and hunters; 
1,G07 (mnlcs 85G, fomnlcs 751) Rdwnlius, cotton-tnpe-mnkers ; 39 
(mnlcs 23, females 1G) Pomlds ; 20 (males 10, females 10) Wuns- 
forns, bamboo-splitters; 1G7 (malos 101, females GG) miscellaneous. 
Though belonging to a rnco who, in other parts of Gujarnt, nro 
well known ns robbers and had characters, tho great number of 
the Broach Kolis lmvc for long been orderly nnd industrions. In 
1820 Colonel Williams found them obedient subjects 'as well ns 
nblo husbandmen/ nnd some of tho finest villages in tho Hdnsot 
sub-division were at that timo hold by Koli sharers, nnd peopled nnd 
cultivated chiefly by men of that caste. Mr . Klpliinstone speaks of tho 
Kolis ns among tho most respectable cultivators. 1 Those remarks 
apply only to ialalnla, or indigenous, Kolis, who nro all agriculturists, 
and some of them in good condition. Tho members of tho other sub- 
divisions nro almost all poor, supporting themselves ns labourers, 
private servants, and villngo watchmen. The least rcspectnhlo clnss 
is tho Pdtnnwdria branch, who nro still known ns had characters. 
Besides following their regular occupation of rice-pounding, some of 
tho Golds nro nrtiznns. Under tho head of Afnrdthds nnd Pumbids, 
men of several castes, engaged chiefly as domestic servants, peons, 
nnd labourers aro included. 

Of aborigines tlioro were two classes, with a totnl strength of 
42,859 sonls (males 21,914, fomnlcs 20,915), or 15'25 per cent of tho 
total Hindu population. Of those, 1 8,15G (malos 9,2 17, fomnlcs 8,909) 
wero Tnldvias, nnd 24,703 (mnlcs 12,GG7, females 12,030) Bliils. 
Mr. Davies gives tho following account of tho Bliils and Taldvids 3 : 
“ They can hardly, with propriety, bo said to bo natives of Broach 


1 Bolides tlio Tlindn seamen, there is a considerable papulation of Musalmln seamen. 

* Bom. Bor. Set, Ilf., 6G3, 

. 5 Mr, Darien' Statistical Roport, 1819. 
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since they hare emigrated from the neighbouring Bajpipla territory. 
Of the 3,000^ village watchmen in the district fully half are Bhils, the 
rest are Kolis and Talavias. Some are also engaged as watchmen by 
small proprietors. Uncouth in personal appearance, and despised as 
well as feared by nearly all classes of the inhabitants, the immigrant 
Bhil rarely finds private service. If he does, it is only in some mean 
and out-of-door capacity. And yet the Bhil and Koli have their 
virtues ; they are by custom almost the only carriers ofthepublio 
money from the village revenue clerks to the district officers, and in 
this manner they are habitually entrasted with considerable sums of 
money. But, though booty is thus placed within their reach, there is 
scarcely an instance on record of this trust being betrayed. The arms 
of the Bhil (which he generally carries about him) consist of a bamboo 
bow, with a rind of the snme material for a string, and half a dozen 
formidable arrows. He dislikes a sword, and is not at home with a gun. 
His habitual dress is of the coarsest home-made cotton cloth, and 
his matted hair is seldom seen with any semblance of a covering.'” 

Of workers in leather there were two classes, with a total strength 
of 4,865 souls (males 2,512, females 2,353), or 1 *73 por cent of the 
whole Hindu population. Of these, 1,359 (males 712, females 647) 
were Mochis, shoe-makers, and 3,506 (males 1,800, females 1,706) 
KMlpfis, tanners. 

Of depressed castes, — those whose touch is considered by Hindus a 
pollution, — there were three, with a total strength of 24,345 (males 
12,470, females 11,875), or 8-79 per cent of the total Hindu popula- 
tion. Of these, 381 (males 198, females 183) were Garudds,-priests 
to the Dhers; 16,739 (males 8,618, females 8,121) Dhers, Bweepers; 
and 7,225 (males 3,654, females 3,571) Bhangids, scavengers. 


Devotees and religious mendicants of various names — Bralimacharis, 
Wairdgis, Gosais, Sndhus, and Jogis— numbered 2,140 (mnles 1,382 
females 758), or 078 per cent of the entire Hindu population. On 
account of the sanctity of the river Karbadn, many religions mendi- 
cants visit Broach and Sukaltirth. Some of them remain -for a con- 
siderable time, while others, after a stay of a few days, pass on in 
their tour of pilgrimage. There are many -resident Gosdis in the 
district, who, in addition to their regular work us priests, engage to 
some extent in trade and in money-lending. 1 

The Musalmdn section of the population amounted to a total of 
69,033 souls (males 85,296, females 8S,7S7), or 19-7 per cent of the 
entire population of thB district. With the exception of the Bohords, 
who are a well-to-do class, the Broach Musalmdns are for the 
most part in a depressed condition. The hlnsalmdns include two 


1 Some of them are said to be well off, having moneyond owning land. Tbo maths, 
nr nlaoes of residence of Gosdis and others, are open for the recoption and enteitaiu. 
mnnl of strangers. There are many resident Gosdis in the Broach district. Tn 1 758, 
about fonrteen years before the naW&b of Broach lost his kingdom, the Gosdis entered 
the district in on insolent manner and- committed somo disturbances, Tho nawdb 
ordered troops ngainst them, and drove them out of his territory ; and, as long as tha 
snirSh remained ruler of Broach, the Gosdis did not ogam return. Soon after tha 
“tabHshment cf the Msrftta power (1783) the Gosdis visited the district, “t 
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cln^cs distinct in origin, tliougli now considerably mixed by inter- 
marriage — Mubnlmdn immigrants, and local converts to Islam. Of 
tbo Musalmnns, whose origin is traced to Hindu converts, tlio most 
important are tbo Bolioriis. Under the bead Bolioriis tbo census re- 
turns include a total population of 30,825 souls (males 15,050, females 
35,109), or 44 per cent of tbo entire Musnhndn population. This 
large body includes two main classes, distinct from cacb otlier in 
occupation and in religion. Of tbeso, tlio one, generally engaged in 
trade and living in towns, nrc most of them Jsinfiili Shills in reli- 
gion ; and tlic otlmr, belonging to tbo Sunni community, are a country 
people, employed almost entirely in tilling tbo fields. No detnils aro 
available to show tlio actual strength of cacli of tbeso classes. Butin 
the Broach district tbo pedlar Boboriis nro a very small body, to bo 
found only in the towns of Bronch and Jnmbusar, while tbo peasant 
Boboriis form a large section of the population, and are distributed 
over overy part of tlio district. According to Colonel Willinms tlicro 
were, in 1818, eighty-four villages in which tbo headmen and tbo 
shareholders were Bohoras. The peasant Boboriis nro a very hard- 
working, intelligent, independent, and somewhat turbulent body of 
men. In language and habits they rospmblo tbo ICanbi nnd other 
Hindus, but nro distinguishable from Hindus by their beard ns well 
ns bv a peculiar cast of countenance. At tbo same timo, while pro- 
fessing tlio faith of Islam, they do not intermarry with other Ifusnl- 
roiins. These two classes of Bohoras nro among tlio most interest- 
ing of the Musalmans of Gujarat, not only .from their peculiar history, 
many points in which do not seem to be freo from mystery, but 
bccnusc, in contrast to tlio generally depressed blnto of the Musnlmdn 
population, tbo Boboriis, whether ns traders or ns cultivators, nro 
among the most prosperous communities of Gujarat. Detnils of tlio 
origin, history, and peculiar customs of both classes will be found in 
tbo gcncrnl chapter on tlio population of Gujarat. Tlio peasant 
Bohoras, though ns a class well-to-do, nro not iu so good a condition 
ns, from thoir shrewdness nnd industry, they ought to bo. Jinny of 
them contracted expensive habits during the prosperous times of tbo 
American war, nnd, though now not nearly fo well off, continuing to 
Fpcnd large sums, lmvo fallen into dobt. A few, when prices ruled 
high, started ns traders j but. most of the men who made this venture 
lost heavily from the fall in prices, and were again forced to tako 
to cultivation. 

Besides the Womans, the Khojas, tbo Shoklidns, tlio Tiiis, tlio 
Momntis, nnd tlio Cbliipns, tlicro is, nmong tbo orthodox Miisnlroans 
of Broach, a peculiar community called Niigoris. Tbeso men lmvo 


fir«t they received presents oat of tlio ordinary rovennes ; Imt in 178 1 advantage was 
talon of the presence of tlio (io^.iis to levy, in addition to thr regular stato dr mand, 
a «um of one per cult under tiio name of tlio Gosti tax, tliougli thn whole of the 
proceed" of tlio tax si ere not devoted to this chanty. The Gos.Ua did not coino to 
tlio district every year, lint visited it at intervals of a year or tv o. When they did 
appear, tlio government olTicera compromised their claims for a sum much less than 
the actual proceeds of the cess. The actual payments made to tli Gnsfiis varied, 
according to circumstances, from £80 to £120 (Its. 800 to 1,200), rising in one year to 
ns much as JEI00 (Rs. 4,000), and in another year falling ns low ns £00 (Its. 000). 
Wien the country foil into tlio hands of tlio British, tlio levy of this cess -was dis- 
continued.— Colonol Walker's letter to Government, dated 27th January 1803. 
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long been settled in Broach. They are said to derive their names from 
their former home, Ndgor, a town in Malwa. At present cart-men 
and labourers, the Nagoris are said to bo a relic of the days whoa 
"Broach was the centre of the trade of a large part of Western India, 
Other bodies of Musalmdns, converted from Hinduism, are the 
Molesaldms and Maleks. The Molesaldms are half-converts to Isldm 
from among the Rajputs, made principally in the reign of Mahmud 
Begara (1459-1511). Except such of them as are large landholders, 
they are said, as a class, to be in an impoverished condition. Thi 
women do not help in the work of the field, nor do the men go out 
as labourers. Given np to the use of opium and spirits,' they are 
involved in heavy debts, and are in the bands of money-lenders. 
The Maleks are agriculturists, some of them ordinary villagers, others 
the headmen of their communities. The Maleks, like the Molesaldms, 
were converted from Hinduism 1 in the time of Mahmud Bogara 
(1459-1511); • " 

Exclusive of females 18,858 and children 25,154,— in all 44,012, or 
C7'02 per cent of the Musalmdn population, — the male adult popula- 
tion (21,658) was, according to the return prepared in 1875 by the 
collector, engaged in the following professions : (1) persons engaged 
in government or other service, 893 ; (2) professional persons, 274 ; 
(3) persons in service, or performing porsonal offices, 479 ; (4) persons 
engaged in agriculture, 15,495 ; (5) persons engaged in commerce 
or trade, 245 ; (6) persons engaged in mechanical arts and manufac- 
tures, 3,299 ; and (7) miscellaneous persons, 973. - 

The Pdrsis numbered 3,116 souls (males 1,539, females 1,577), or 
0 88 per cent of the total population of the district. Twenty-seven 
years ago Mr. Davies wrote : " The Pdrsis have a distinct quarter in 
the town of Broach, in which they are known to have been denizens 
for upwards of six centuries. No less thnn four disused towers of 
silence attest' the generations which have passed." 3 Most of the 
Pdrsis reside in the town of Broach. When Broach was a great 
port, the chief ship-owners and brokers were Pdrsis, and in tbe 
days when its manufactures were famous, Pdrsis were the most 
skilful weavers. The weavers have now almost all left Broncli, and 
only a few ship-owners remain. In tbo Ankleswar sub-division a 
large number of Pdrsis are engaged in agriculture. Mr. Williams 
says : u In a few villages of the Ankleswar nnd Hdnsot sub-divisions, 
tbe village headmen and some of tbe cultivators are Pdrsis, nnd they 
are active and skilful husbandmen." The entire monopoly of tlio 
manufacture and sale of spirituous liquors and toddy is in tho hands 
of Pdrsis. They also go into tho Rdjpipla territory, as far as the 
Bhil forests, to. purchase via Imra flowers. _ Owing to the decline. of 
the sea trade of Broach, the" Pdrsis are said to have migrated from 
time to time to Bombay, ^thereby reducing their numbers from 
3,834 in 1820 to 2,552 in 1851. ' Since then the population has again 


, jn" tho village of Chdndpor, in the Jombasar Bub-divisioD, tbo headman, a Haleb, 
claims descent from Kapil Brdlunans. 

* Mr, Darics’ Statistical Eoport, 1640, 
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increased to 3,116. With the exception of a few families who nro Chapter HI. 

badly off, tiio Pdrsis of Broach may bo described ns, on tho whole, a Ponulation 

well-to-do community. In their way of living thoy nro said to bo ” 
much more frugal than tho PKrsis of Surat. Exclusive of females 
1,019 and children 1,169, — in nil 2,188, or 72‘49 percent, of tho Piirsi 
population, — tho male adult, population (830) was, according to tho 
return prepared by tho collector in 1875, engaged in tho following 
professions -. (1) persons engaged, in government or other ret vice, 48 ; 

(2) professional persons, 33; (3) persons in servico or performing 
personal offices, 1 72 ; (4j persons engaged in agriculture, 138 ; (5) per- 
sons engaged in coimncrco and trade, 78; (6) persons engnged in 
mechanical arts and manufactures, 301 ; (7) miscellaneous persons, GO. 

No separate statistics with regard to the European element in tho Europcano. 
Broach district nro shown in tho census returns. But, owing to tho 
spread of steam-factories, the strength of this class has increased 
considerably of late years, and there is at present, probably, no district 
in the Bombay presidency wliorotlio number of non-official European 
residents is so largo ns in Broacb. 

Tho Hindu population of ilic district belongs, according to tho Bcllgious divisions. 
. census of 1872, to tho following sects : — « 


Statement flowing the Strength of the different Hindu Sectf, 1872. 



From this statement it wonld seem that of tho total nindu popula- 
tion tho WnMinnva numbered 110,207, or 39-78 porcent; theSlmivs 
22,103, or 7‘97 per cont; tho mixed classes 140,731, or 50 8 per 
cent ; and tho Sbrnvnks 3,980, or 1'43 per cont. Tho Musnlnutn 
population belongs to two sects, Sunni nnd Shin ; tho former num- 
bered 68,144 souls, or 03'71 percent, of tho total Muenlnifin popula- 
tion, nnd the latter, which contained 889 persons, or 1*20 par cent of 
the total Musnlmnn population, included tho Surat or D/lmli trading 
Bohorns, some of the Momnfis, nnd tho fow Khoja families who aro 
settled in tho district. Tho Parsis nro divided into two classes, 
Shdhnnslulhi nnd Kndmi ; tho number of tho formor was 3,092, or 
90'23 per cent, nnd that of the latter was twenty-four, or 0-77 per 
cont. In tho total of eighty-six Christians, representatives of seven 
Beets were included. Of tlieso, forty-eight wero Homan Catholics, 
sixteen Presbyterians, ninoNativo Christ inns, seven Episcopalians, 
four Wcslcynns, ono Armenian, and one Baptist, Of tho remainder, 
eight wore Jews and fiftoon Sikhs ; whilo under tho head ' nil 
others ‘ 1,032 persons, cliiofly members of tho wnndoring tribes, wero 
included. 
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Chapter m. Arranged according to their position as dwellers intowns or in 

Population. villages, the population of the [district forms two classes, the vil- 
Divisinn • lagers being four times as numerous as the townsmen. TJnder the 
dance ^ rem " latter head come the inhabitants of the towns of Broach 36,032, 
Jambusar 14,924, Ankleswar 9,414, and A'mod 6,125 ; or a total 
tow population of 67,895 souls, or 19 - 24 per cent of tho entire in- 
habitants of tbe district. Originally these towns were walled, and 
each of them was provided with a fort. Within the walls lived 
the richest part of the people, dwelling in well-built houses ; without 
the walls were the poorer classes, lodged chiefly in hovels. Though 
the fortifications are now allowed to fall into decay, a marked dis- 
tinction between the town proper and its suburbs still remains. 
The rural classes, comprising 282,927 souls, or 80‘76 per cent of 
the entire population, live in villages, varying in size from small 
towns of 4,152 inhabitants and 1,146 houses to hamlets with sixty- 
four souls and eleven houses. A village of average sizo contains 
190 houses and 688 inhabitants. “ The villagos of Broach/' says Mr. 
J. M. Davies, “ have (1848) in general a thriving appearance, arising 
from the common use of tiles for the houses in lieu of thatch, and tho 
trees with which tbe villages are mostly, surrounded contribute to 
produce at a distance a pleasing effect. Occupying a perfectly level 
country, these clumps of trees, at an average distance of about three 
miles apart, indicate the sites of these scattered communities, each 
having its proportion of wells and tanks. Temples and mosques aro 
extremely rare, and but seldom appear in the picture, tlie inhabitants 
being, in fact, anything but a priest-ridden people. Setting aside tho 
capitals of Broach, and Jambusar and tho smallor towns of Ankleswar, 
A mod, Gnjera, Kdvi, and Hansot, the general average gives to each 
village 184 houses and 50D inhabitants. The houses throughout tho 
villages are mostly built of unburnt bricks. Those built of burnt 
brioks do not average more than ten in a hundred. The 406 villagos 
contain 67,007 houses, of which 4,9,710 are tiled, 7,265 aro thatched, 
and thirty-two have mud-terraced roofs. T he respectable inhabitants 
have their houses togetb or in courts or closes, tho ontranco to which is 
by a gateway common to all tho families who belong to thesnmo close. 
These courts are shut at night, nnd the cattlo driven within aro thus 
protected. The poorer and more degraded classes of people inhabit 
the outskirts of the village, and live in hovels of tho most wretohed 
description." Formerly many of the villages' wero surrounded by 
walls of mud or burnt brioks ns a shelter against tbe attacks of free- 
booters ; but now, except for tho traces of fortifications in some of 
tho towns, only one nlicnatcd village, Adolin tho Broach sub-division, 
romoins walled, and its fortifications aro said in many places to bo 
broken down. In tho richer villages tho houso of tho villngo shop- 
keeper is generally ono of tho largest nnd best built. His wares are 
not ns a rule,' exposed, as'they are m town shops, on tiers of wooden 
stops rising on each side of the door; but on entering tho houso, tho 
front room is generally found to ho sot apart for laying out tho grain 
and other articles offered for sale. Exclusive of fourteen hamlets there 
wero 414 inhabited state nnd alienated villages, giving an average of 
Q.og villages to each squaro mile, nnd 846 inhabitants to each villngo. 

Of tho whole number of villages there were fifty-ouo with less 
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tlwti 2G0 inhabitants'; 155 with from 200 to 500; 122 with from 500 Chapter in. 
to 1,000; sixty-six with from 1,000 to 2,000; ton with from 2,000 to v "TV 
3,000 ; six with from 3,000 to 5,000 ; and two from 5,000 to 10,000. r0pman0n ' 

Of towns with a population of more than 10,000 souls tlicro wore two. 

As regards tho number of houses there was, in 1872, a total of 90,723, 
or on an average 71*21 houses to each square mile, showing, ns com- 
pared with 79,932, tho corresponding total in 1 851, an incrcaso of 
2102 per cent, and 78'] G per cent in excess of 51,197, tho number 
of bouses registered in 1818. 1 Of tho total number, 20,917 houses, 
lodging 98,139 persons, or 28'01 per cent of tho entire population, 
at tho rate of 3’05 souls to each house, were buildings with walls of 
stono or fire-baked brick, and with roofs of tilo, cement, or sheet 
iron. Tho remaining 69,770 houses, accommodating 252,183 per- 
sons, or 71'99 per cent, with a population per house of 3'G1 souls, 
included all buildings covered with thatch or leaves, or whoso outer 
walls were of mud, or of bricks dried only by the sun. 

Under the head of land tenures some description will ho found of Village communities, 
tho constitution of the two classes of villnges, tho simple, or eenja, 
and llio bhnrchold, or blwgilfir, village. At the time of tho introduc- 
tion of tho first purvey (1811-1820), ns far ns their relations with 
government were concerned, tlicro would poem to lmvo been hut 
little difference in the system of uinnnging tho two classes of villnges. 2 * * * * * 
In tho share-hold villnges the sharers had a representative, or mahhltir, 
with whom the representative of tho state, tho collector, fixed in 
each year tho amount of tho village contribution, lenving the mem- 
bers of the community to settle among themselves how much cncli 
should pay. And so, in the simple villages, tho collector sottlcd with 
tho villago representative, tho paid; and tho paid, on Iris return to 
tho village, arranged with the body of permanent, or japti, cultivators 
how tho amount of tho total sfato demand was to bo distributed 
over flic lands of tbo village. 

Tho great clmngo in tho revenno management introduced in 183G, Tho headman, 
nnder which tho amount of each cultivator’s payment was fixed by 
government oflicers, and not left to be ndjusted by tho community, 
lowered tho position nnd authority of thopafe'/, or head of tho villago. 

On tho other hand, tho position of tho heads of villnges hns been im- 
proved, by making them servants of tho state, and. by paying them 
for their pcrviccs. Under tho former nmtngomonl tho villngo patch 
in * tho Broach district, with very few exceptions, neither hold land 
nor received any payment or allowances in virtue of their oilice. 

Their succession to tho oflico wns entirely independent of govern- 
ment. They held no' government document conferring or recog- 
nizing their appointment : it wns purely a villago concern.’ 9 Villngo 


i Colonel Williams's Memoir, 10. 

* Colonel AVUlinmoV Memoir, 37. The greater part of vliat follows on tho subject 

of Tillage organisation lias been taken from Colonel Williams's Memoir. Tho changes 

required to imlio hia account agree with the present statu of (tho villago population 

lmvo been inmlo In accordance with information supplied by ChumkU VenilAl, lit;., 

district deputy collector of Itroaub. 

> Colonel Williams’s Memoir, 3S. 
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ChapterjOI. headmen are now appointed by government, and receive par fa 

Population. ““ ““ ]a ““> "wording to the size of thoir village; from 

Village communities. j' '/ ' ■’ * ) f° (Rs. 190 - 11 - 4 ) a year. - The pome 

The w m „ *? n] °^ d by tho ns 11633 of community a,i » 

ffldent of the village council for deciding disputes among its mem- 
oers, js in some parts of the presidency said to some extont to h&ro 
passed into the hands of two olasses of men, village schoolmasten 
and pleaders. In Broach it would seem that schoolmasters have not 
yet gained much influence among the rural population, and are not 
to anv extent employed in writing petitions to government. On the 
other hand, the district is said to be 'overridden by pleaders/ whoso 
interest it is to stir np and bring into low courts disputes which, under 
the former system, might have been settled by a committee of the 
villagers. Still, however, as a leading man in the village, if he is a 
kindly man and liked by the villagers, the patel has much influence. 
.Disputes regarding divisions of movable and immovable property, 
cultivation of fields, roadway to fields, water- courses, points of inherit- 
ance, and other matters not’ involving any question of crime, arc still 
decided by the village council. In religious and social matters tlio 
headman, of the village takes the lead. When sacrifices havo to bo 
offered, or rites performed to the goddess 2Idta, for Tain, or to put a 
atop to cholera, the village is represented by its headman. On social 
occasions, when the daughter of the headman is to bo mnrricd, or 
when his father or mother has diod, the headman is expected to give 
a feast to the whole village. At these entertainments all the villagers, 
but such as belong to the ‘impure* castes, Bit down to dine nt tho 
same time, though, if the community includes more than one caste, 
the members of the different castes sit in separate groups, the men 
and women eating at the same time in distinct rows. Some food is 
given to the watchmen and other villagers of tho* impure ’.castes, 
which they tako away und eat at thoir own housos. So, too, tho vil- 
lage family priest, except in a village of Brahmans, would have his 
share of tho dinnor given to him in an uncooked s tato. Tho headmen 
of villages aro also able to maintain their position of importance by 
acting as money-lenders to the villagers. . On a rough calculation tho 
headmen of about one-eighth of tho villages of tho district lend money. 
They are said, as a rule, to be considerate to their debtors. In monoy 
matters the headman is also sometimes of, help to the villagers, by 
acting as mediator between a debtor and his Creditor. By caste tho 
Broach patch are, in Hindu villages, Brtihmnns; Knnbis, Bnjputs, 
and Talabdo Kolis; in Jlnsalmdn villages, Bohortis, Ifni oks, and hlolo- 
salfims; and in one or two of tho villages of tho Anldeswar sub-divi- 
sion tho headmen aro Fdrsis. 


The accountant. The village aceonntant, or taldti, is reported by Colonel 'Wolker' in 

1804 ‘to havo boon amenable to tbo authority of the headman of tho 
village, in whoso charges thoir expenses wore included. Their duties 
wero to register the lots of lond, thoir hounds, rents, and nil detail 
matters of expense in thoir littlo communities / Colonel Williams 
(182 0) describes them ns being, by tho original village constitution > 
appointed and paid by the village. An d, in spito of the attempt 
which hod been m»do by tho Tolnti .Regulation {il. of 181-i) to raise 
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tlicm into n position in which tlioy might net ns a check to the pa/e?, 
Mr. Elpliinstono, in ll321, fonnd that the village accountants wero 
much more closely connected with the patch than iu Alnncdiibrtd and 
Knira, and more likely to conceal than to oxposo nuy fraud in the 
villngo management ; that, in fact, the ‘ Tnlrtti Regulation * could 
hardly ho said to have been introduced into Broach. So much was 
this tlio caso that, in 1820, Mr. Williamson, the collector, wrote to 
government : “ There wero no ialatis in tho Broach district till they 
wero introduced by mein September 1828.” Villngo clerks nro now 
paid entirely in cash, and their position has been improved of lato 
years by an incrcnso in their salaries. Each of them lias cbnvgo of a 
group of villages, extending on an average over six square miles, con- 
taining 1, •492 inhabitants, and representing n revenuo of £1,042 19s. 
10 (?. (Its. 10,429-14-8). 

In addition to the headman and tho accountant, the full establish- 
ment of villngo servants comprises the following members : tho villngo 
family-priest, glidmot ; tho potter, htmhhiir ; tho bnrbcr, hajthn; tho 
carpenter, nuthdr; tho blacksmith, luhdr; tho tailor, clarji; tho shoe- 
maker, mochi ; tho washerman, dhobhi; tho tanner, Jshdlpo; tho 
sweeper, dher; tho scavenger, bhangio; tho watchman, icarlunio, or 
raldia. 

Br/ilimans do duty ns villngo priests, teachers, and performers of 
ceremonies. They wore formerly supported by nn assignment of Innd, 
pamila. Their claims wero settled under tho summary settlement 
Act (Bombay Act VII. of 18G3), and tlioy wero allowed to remnin 
in possession of their land on payment of a quit-ront equal to ono- 
fourtli part (fourannns in tho rupee) of its regular rental. Tho villngo 
Brahman nets ns family priest to nil classes of tho Hindu villagers, 
except to the Dliers, Bhnngids, and KMlpiis, whoso touch to a Hindu 
is pollution. He is supported by fixed allotments of grain, by spe- 
cial supplies of uncooked food when ensto dinners nro given, nnd by 
gifts of monoy on occasions of mnrringo or investituro with tho snered 
thread. 

Tho services duo by tho carpenter nnd tho blacksmith nro con- 
fined to tho making nnd mending of ngricnllurnl tools. All other 
work, such ns making or repairing carts or building houses, is paid 
for by tho individual requiring the work to bo done. There has 
been littlo change in tho • position of villagers of this class during 
the last fifty years. Tho land, pacuila, formerly held by them, has 
been continued to them on payment of a quit-rent of ono-fourth 
of tho ordinary rental. As in former times, tho villagers continue 
to pay their carpenter nnd blacksmith in grain, and in return their 
ploughs and linrrows nro repaired. When a villager requires other 
work to bo dono, — a cart to bo mado, or a houso built, — ho pays tho 
villngo carpenter in cash at tho current rates of labour. If ho has 
to build a houso, tho villager might ougogo a skilled carpenter from 
tho nearest town j but, as a, rulo, ho would also employ tho villngo 
carponter. 

Tho villngo potter supplies tho villagers with articles of oarthon- 
ware, and, where thcro is no regular waterman, tho pottor brings 
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Chapter III. travellers their supply of water. He keeps a separate water-jar ior 

1 Population. eac ^ cas *'°> an ^ this way travellers of all castes, even Brahmans, 

can take water from him. • Besides his duty as a waterman, he has 
age conunmu ies. £ 0 gtnear the floor of the patel’s office, chora, and insomo other ways 
acts as his servant. The potter is paid by the villngcrs in groin, 
and, besides, was formerly in the enjoyment of rent-free land. Oa 
payment of a qnit-rent of one-fourth of their ordinary rental, the 
• , potter has been allowed to remain in possession of his InndB. 


The tailor. 


The washerman. 


The village tailor does all their sewing for men, and makes boddiees 
for women. The villagers generally pay him a regular amount in 
grain. As the tailor does no service to the stato, the quit-rent on 
bis lands was fixed at one-half of the ordinary rent of tho lands. 
There are more villages without than with a tailor. 

The washerman deans tho men's clothes. But, like the tailor, 
is not found in every villa go establishment. He is paid in gmin by 
the villagers, and Ins land has been continued to him on payment of 
a quit-rent equal to one-half of the ordinary rental. 


The barber. The village barber not only shaves and cuts nails, but is the 

village surgeon, knowing how to bleed, and in a few cases bow to 
set bones. The barber’s wife is commonly tho midwife. Perhaps 
because be is at rest almost all the day, the barber is the man 
chosen at night to act ns torch-bearer when a traveller passes 
through tho village, or when the paiel is on the track of thieves. Ho 
is paid by an allotment of grain ; and because of tho public services . 
he performs as a torch-bearer, he has bcBn continued in possession 
of Ms land on payment of a quit-rent of one-fourth part of its ordinary 
rental. 


The shoe-maker. The sboe-maker repairs tho shoes of the community, and makes up 
what little leather is required in yoking tho bullocks. As tho shoe- 
maker performs no public service, Ms quit-rent Las been fixed at 
one-half of the ordinazy rental. 

The tanner. The tanner hnd leathor-dresser prepares tho leather from tho hidc3 

of the cattle, sheep, and goats that die about tho village. As tho 
tanner performs no public service tho quit-rent he pays has been 
fixed at one-half of tho ordinary rental. As the skins of animals 
that die in the village are the tanner's perquisito, bo gets but little 
grain from tho villagers. 

The watchmen, The watchmen form tho village gnard. In tho northern parts of 

tho district they ore for tho most port Kolis. South of tho Narbada 
and in the Broach sub-division they are chiefly Bhils. Excopt some 
of tho Kolis in Jambusar, who hare swords and shields, almost all 
watchmen aro armed with bows and arrows. None of thorn Uro 
provided with fire-arms. Sums of money nre v offen escorted by them 
from the villngo to tho collootor’s treasuiy at (he head station. In 
some villages there aro fifteen or twenty watchmen, in others not 
more than four. Tho largest establishment Of men is gonomlly to 
bo found in the villages of tho Jambusar sub-division. Tho watch- 
men get no allotment of grain from the villagers. They aro paid 
by the stato, partly in cash and partly by the grant of rent-free lands. 
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Though very poor, tho trustworthiness of theso men when in chargo 
of treasure is romarknblo. Not only nro they perfectly honest them- 
selves, but will resist to death any attempt to rob them of their 
chargo. 


Chapter m. 
Population. 

Tillage communities. 


Tlio scavenger, hhangio, removes filth of every description, including The scavenger, 
night-soil. Ho is ready, at tho call of nil travellers, to show tho road 
as far ns tho next villago. Ho carries letters and messages; ho attends 
travellers on their putting up at tho village, showing them whero to 
oucniup, giving information of tho stranger’s arrival, and fetching 
for them whatever may bo wanting. Ho is in a surprising degree 
intelligent and nctivo ; and though his lnngungo at homo is Gujarati, 
lie cau, as n rule, speak Hindustani bettor than any other man in 
the villnge. Soino of the Bliangins cultivate. They got but scanty 
allotments of grain from tlio villagers, but generally go tho rounds 
of an evening, about seven o’clock, when dinner is over, and collect 
scraps. As their services are most useful to tlio pnblic, tho Bliangins 
lrnvo been continued in tho enjoyment of their land freo from rent. 


Liko tho Bliatigio, tlio Dlicr acts ns a sweeper; hut, unlike tho Thcawocpor. 
Bhnngio, ho will not remove night-soil. He also carries letters and 
baggage and shows boundaries. They sometimes got allotments of 
grain from tlio villagers, not so much as barbers, but more thnn 
Bliangins. On account of their usefulness ns pnblic scrvnnts, tho 
Dhers wore allowed to retain their land free of rent. 

Besides tlio ordinary establishments special circumstances some- Special aervant*. 
times lead villages to engage some of tho following men : tho kotia, 
or water-drawer, who draws tho water from the village well by 
means of a leather bng and a rope made of grccu hide, supplied nt 
the villago expense. Tho pair of bullocks used by tho Icon itt is fur- 
nished in turn by tlio cultivators. The water drawn is chiefly for tlio 
uso of tlio cattle, and falls into n largo reservoir adjoining tho well 
from which they drink. Somo of tlieso wells and reservoirs nro 
handsome structures. As a rule, theso men receive no allotment of 
grain from tlio villagers. Thoy sometimes cultivate, and havo boon 
continued in tlio enjoyment of their lands on payment of one-lmlf of 
tho ordinary rental. The jmralio, or water-supplier, who gets his 
name from parul, a plnco' wlicio travellers nro supplied with water, 
takes liis station under a Ivco on tho high road, not perhaps near tho 
villago, hut the place best suited for his purpose, no lias by him 
several pots of clean cold water, which ho gives for drink to all * 
passengers who ask for it. Tho jmralin is cither a man or an elderly 
woman of high ensto, so’tlmt tho water may bo unexceptionable to 
all. Sometimes tlio water supplier is a man of low casto — a Koli, 

Taldvin or Bhil; oven thon travellers of high casto might take 
wntor from his hands so long ns ho had raoro than one pot for water. 

High-cnstc men generally, however, mnko tliomsolvcs independent 
of wator-Fcllors by carrying with them a metal pot tied by a string. 

Mon of this class hold no villago land. Travellers and tlio people of 
tho milages near goncrnlly pay them something. Except in largo 
villages the goldsmith seldom forms part of tho villago establish- 
ment. He formerly worked for the patrf, but was never paid for his 
» 705— ■w 
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services jn grain. Wien liis help is wanted ho receives thocnmmt 
nnto of ivngos in monpy. l'Jie land lield by tlio mix was as'essed at 
its full vmiio. The b/irot or bluit, singer and genealogist; is seldom 
mot " ith ns n villngo servant in the Broach district. Tlio practice 
of employing mon of this clnsR ns sccnrity for the fulfilment of an 
agreement hns not boon in forco for more than fifty years. The 
IIhiI registers births and deaths, mid for this work receives cadi 
payments. 1-To will also tnko food in a Knnbi's or Rajput's lion'e, 
though lie will not eat along with liis hosts. The lands formerly held 
by bh/ilfi wore not granted on condition of servieo. Ho was allowed 
to remain in possession on paying aqnit-ront under the provisions ol 
the summary settlement Act. The tihhuri, or teacher, is a Muham- 
madan, and was formerly found in Bohorn villages. The Bohoris 
now learn less Urdu than they formerly learnt. The akhnn enjoys 
no rent-free land. Tlio wnid, or physician, administers to the village 
community, bntis found only in largo villages, perhaps in one village 
out of every twenty. Tho practice of theso doctors has fallen off of 
late years. Theso men hold no service land. By caste they are 
generally Brahmans, though some are Hajiims, and ono in A'mod is 
a Slirdvnk. Tho joshi, astrologer and nstronomer, makes almanacs,/ 
assigns dates, duration of seasons, divisions and periods of tho year. 
Ho names days for sowing or beginning tlio different field works. No 
ono but a Joshi can cast a horoscope. This is a very elaborate piece 
of work. Tlio paper, from fifty to sixty yards long, is filled with 
pictures, and takes tho astrologer from three to four months to pre- 
pare. Bnt few people can understand what has been written.. The 
higher clnsscs of Hindus, Brahmans and Ilajputs, generally have 
horoscopes, but Kanbis and Kolis seldom have thorn. Again, Mole* 
snldms employ an astrologer, but Boliorfs do not. Mon of this class 
bold no servieo land. Tlio bhatahjnn, or strolling players, aro found 
in tho establishments of only n fowvHlngos. They go nboutin parties 
of from fifteon to twenty under a headman called tuh'/s. One of the 
parties prepares tho pieces, but none of the ploys are written out. 
Tlioy hold no service lands. Gosai or wairagi, Hindu devotees. — In 
almost every villago laud has boon granted ns the endowment of the 
station, or math, of ono of theso devotees. The math is commonly 
n plcnsnnt open building, nnd travellers nre nccommodnted and hos- 
pitably treated there. “ The gosai or toairagi," says Colonel Wiliams, 
"is respected and looked up to by all castes, of the inhabitants, and 
often contributes, by his impartial influence, to tho preservation of 
harmony nnd good order in the community." The above remarks 
apply nlso to Musnlmdn devotees, fakir i They are’not unfrequontly 
maintained in Hindu villages. And a share of the villnge 'land is 
often assigned for tho benefit of tho tomb of some'Musalman saint. 

In all Bohora and other Musalmdn villages a portion of the land is 
set apart for the support ’of a mosqne 'and to maintain an officer, or 
mu/la, to keep the place clean and in goojl order. The mnlla also 
receives presents from the people, an allotment of grain, or the gift 
of some article of dress. In almost every village one or more Hindu 
temples are endowed with plots of land. There is generally a oonncil 
■of villagers chosen to bog that the proceeds of the land are applied, 
to pay the temple priest, pnjdti and keep the plaoe in order. Fifty- 
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yoars ago tanks were often endowed with land to pay for their repair; 
now there are said to be no lands of this class. 

Havdldar, peon, and mdljapti, bailiff. — In Colonel Williams’ time 
these men were appointed annually by government, but were paid 
from the villages, and their support formed a charge over and above 
the government demand. At that time it was the custom to bring 
the whole crops of the village into one threshing-floor, or khali. These 
men were stationed in the grain-yard to prevent the removal of 
the produce till the collector should give orders that it might be 
taken away. Their power was then considerable, and their perqui- 
sites were said to border on exaction. '* If these appointments,” says 
Colonel Williams, “ were not made to villages which pay their 
revenues punctually, it would no doubt be a great relief to them.” 
When the system of collecting the crops was done away with, the 
services of the mdljapti lost much of their consequence. The haval- 
ddr is, however, still retained, and paid in cash about 8s. 6 d. (Rs. 4-4) 
a month. They now act as messengers for the village accountant, 
collecting the villagers when the time for paying instalments comes 
round. They wear a belt as a badge that they are in the service of 
government, and, when in the village, live in the patel’s office. By 
caste these men are chiefly Musalmdns. They belong to the large 
towns of the district, and, though expected to do so, they do not 
spend all their time in the Village. Besides their pay, they receive 
some presents of grain from the villagers. 

Though most of the villages of the district have on their establish- 
ments men of different castes, there are many villages of which the 
great body of the cultivators belong almost all to one class. Thus, 
some of the village communities are composed almost entirely of 
Brahmans, others of Kanbis, others of Rajputs. There are also Koli 
villages inhabited by Kolia of the Talabda class, and Musalmfin 
communities, some consisting entirely of Bohoras, others of Musalmans 
belonging to other classes. With regard to the settlement of ques- 
tions that concern the whole body of villagers, such as common 
rights to grazing lands or to forests, there would seem to be little 
difficulty in Broach. The Broach villages have no village forests, 
and so are free from this causo of difficulty. With regard to the 
extent to which one man may make use of the common grazing- 
grounds there would seem to be no limit. A may send fifty cattle 
if he has so many, and B only two if he has not more. Dhers, Bhan- 

f ias, and KhiUpas are hot allowed ,to drink from the village well, 
n works, such as digging a well, dr clearing out a tank, the expense 
or labour is distributed amongst the holders of lands at so much on 
the half acre, or bigha, in the possession of eaoh man. 

With regard to the relations among the different classes of culti- 
vators, the superior position of the shareholders in villages held on 
the sharehold system, and, in simple villages, the existence of a body 
of men whoso share of the total government demand the village 
head could not in an arbitrary way increase, would seem to corre- 
spond to the distinction between original settlers and cultivators who 
had joined the community at some later time. In many instances 
cultivators of one village are engaged in tilling the land of another 


Chapter m. 
Population. 
Village communities. 
Tlie bailiff. 


The villagers. 
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Chapter HI. village. Tlicso men nro styled upanudria . 1 Bat tlieir social position 
— — is not affected by tho fact that they cultivate in a village in which 

Population. thoy do not live, nor nro they called upon to make any payment to 
Village communities. tLo villago authorities, or in any way to join tho community of tie 
villngo a part of whoso lands thoy till. Ono of the most noteworthy 
changes that hnvo taken plnco of late years is said to bo tho extent 
to which tho wasto lands of villages and tho holdings of the poorer 
class of cultivators have boon takon up by townsmen of capital, Pirsis, 
and Hindus of various castes. 


1 That is, cultivators beyond tho boundary of the villago (upar, beyond, and tedi, 
a hedge or limit). 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Agriculture 1b tlie most important industry of the district, sup- Chapter IV. 
porting 185,904 persons, or 44' 06 per cent of the entire population. 1 . — - 

• ... • Agriculture. 

The geological division of tlio soils of the district is into light g oi , 
soils and black soils. For agricultural purposes each of these two 
main classes contains several sub-divisions. The light soil, gorat 
goradu, or martua, varies in character from the tract of consolidated 
sand-drift in the south of the district known, from its abundance of 
peafowl, by the name of morjpana, to the heavier lands in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Narbada, almost merging into the richest alluvial 
loam, or blidtha. Again, the soils that come under the general head 
of black, or kali, range from the rich alluvial deposits on the banks of 
the Narbada through the regular deep cotton mould, kdnam, to the 
shallower and harsher soils nearer the sea, the Idra lands yielding 
little but wheat. The different varieties of blnck soil together 
occupy about twelve-sixteenths of the whole culturable area of the 
district. The staple crops grown on the black Boils are rice, cotton, 
wheat, and millet, juwdr. Of the four-sixteenths remaining for the 
light soil, three-sixteenths are the ordinary varieties, gorat and goradu, 
yielding cereals, pulses, and .garden stuffs ; and ono-sixteonth is the 
fresh rich alluvial deposit known ns blidtha, in which products of all 
kinds, especially tobacco and castor-oil plants, are raised. 

The state, or khdha, villages of the district contain 983,764 Culturable land, 
acres, of which 193,886 acre3, or 20'7G per cent, are alienated, pay- 
ing only a quit-rent to the state, and 243,556 acres, or 26 - 08 per cent, 
are unarable waste land, including the area of village-sites, roads, 
rivers, reservoirs, and the tracts of salt land, or Mar, liable to be 
flooded at specially high tides. The total area of state arable land 
is, therefore, 496,322 acres, of which 458,780 acres, or 92 ‘44 per 


1 This total (183,901) is made np of tlio following items : — 

1. Adult males engaged in agriculture as per census of 1872 65,671 

2 Wltca of ditto calculated on the basis of the proportion 'the total adult 
female population of the district bean to tlio total adult mole popu- 
lation .. .. i* •• •• •• 59,059 

3. Children of 1 and 2 calculated on a similar basis 60,075 


Total .. 185,901 

This calculation is ncccssaiy, because the census return*, including many of the 
women under VII. (miscellaneous), show a total of only 118,613 under the special head 
adult agricultural females. 
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Chapter IV. cent, nro oconpied, and 37,542, or 7-50 per cant, unoccupied. About 
. Agriculture. ~,oJo acres ®‘ > ; ’ iar ’and Jiauo been taken up by private individuals 
for reclamation. Theso lands Lavo been leased by government, on 
special conditions, rent free for tho first ten years, and for tho twontv 
following at yearly ronts varying from fid. to Is. (4 as. to 8 ns.) an 
acre. Wien tliirty years have expired, these lands -will bo subject 
to tho nsunl survey rates. 

' £nt|.‘* a ,|>lo " sh of . In tins district a 'plough of land’— that is, the area that can be 
M' et * by a plough drawn by ono pair of oxen — is held to vnry from 
twenty acres in black soil to nine ncres in the lighter varieties. Care- 
less cultivators who, instead of concentrating their resources on a 
small farm, prefer to run over a largo area, can with a single pair of 
bollocks till, especially in wheat land, as much as thirty acres of 
black soil. This cannot, however, ho considered the generally ap- 
proved system. 'Dio mean average per plough in Ankleswar is 
seventeen acres, while in Wagra, whore nearly all the soil is black, 
and much of it poor black, tho nvorage area por plough stands as 
high ns twonty-cight acres. 


Stack, According to tho collector’s administration report for 1874-75, the 

stock in tho possession of tho cultivators of state, or khalsa, villages 
nmonnted during that year to 27,192 ploughs, 20,081 carts, 67,570 
bullocks, 58,-112 buffaloes, 15,789 cows, 3,211 horses, 33,276 sheep 
and goats, and 1,809 asses. Agricultural oxen are of two kinds,— tho 
home-bred, or talabda, bullock, n small slight-bodied animal, worth 
from £6 to £12 (Rs. 60 to 120) a pair, and the large-boned muscular 
- ox of northern Gujardt, worth from £15 to £20 (Rs. 150 to 200) 

a pnir. 


Dotalls of produce. From tho agricultural returns for tho yenr 1874-75, it would seem 
thnt of 457,806 acres, 1 tho total' rent-yielding area, 03,606 acres, or 
13*89 por cent, woro fallow or under grass. Of the 394,200 acres 
under actual cultivation, grain crops ' occupied 170,060 acres, or 
43*14 percent, of winch 78,601 ncres were undor Indian millet, juviar 
(Sorghum rulgaro) ; 50,837 under wheat, ghau (Triticum aestivum); 
20,859 undor rice, Hangar (Oiyza sativa); 16,087 under millet, bajri 
(Holcus spicatns) ; and 4,176 under kodra (Paspalnm scrobiculntum). 
Pulses occupied 35,780 acres, or 9*07 percent, of which 14,250 acres ' 
woro under inter (Cnjauus indieus), and 21,530 under miscellaneous 
pulses, comprising mil (JDoIichos Iablab) ; gram, chana (Oicer arieti- 
■ num) ; man (Phasoolus rodiatus) ; and pens, waiana (Pisum sativum) 
Oil-seeds, including castor-seeds, divela (Rieinns communis), and tal 
fSesamum indicum),occupied 936 acres, or 0*22 por cent. Fibres occu- 
pied 176,261 acres, or 44*71 per cent; of [which 176,-88 acres were 
under cotton, kapds (Gossypinm indicum),' and twenty-eight under 
• Umv, san (Crofalaria juncea). Miscellaneous crops occupied 11,434 
S, or 2*9 per cent, of which 2,421 acres were under tobacco. 
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tamhiht (Nicotinna talincum); 552 tindor indigo, gali (Indigoforn 
tinctorin); 127. under sugar-cane, serdi (Sncclmrnm oflicinarum); and 
8,(331 under lniscellaticous vegetables and fruits. 

The following statement 1 shows the nrca of government assessed 
land cultivated with crops in 1859-GO and in 1872-73 : — 


Chapter IV. 
Agriculture. 


Contrasted Cultivation Statement for the ycats 1830-00 and 1872-73. 


Dmiplton ol Crop. 

Acre' cropped 
In IV 9 to. 

Acre* cropped 
in 1B72-7J. 

Increase per ! 
cent. 

Decrease per 
cent 


Hire* (In hurt) . 

14 ro 

W.SIO 

47i(i 


1 

W licit . 


tWIOJ 


5*02 

Cl rain crops . .< 

Indian mlllrt, jft-ir 

81/o| 

*(,015 

101 

Cnnimtm mlllrt, l<1jri 

11,41(1 


47 70 


1 

.Common piuln 

4,172 

6 2'P 

Pi 68 


rui«ts . . . | 

Tvrtr fttid RT-ini 

n.sjl 

6,*i 

l*o na 


Common pnl«cs 

11.761 

21 '*21 

M 23 


Oil srctU ... | 

hwretollHvd . .. 

7.“70 

8 73*1 

1100 


Castor-ell r**d . 

1P17 

1,151 


4103 

flbm j 

Colton .. 
lUnp 

U4,7M 

U\1517 

10 

9 21 

r>r» .. ..] 

IndUp 

7 ro 

rot 


*2 41 

Mf'niTfT 


170 




Vr/jetnb’es 

1 0,611 
rco 

f 1.670 


J 72-61 

70 .11 

UI«fllinfoiu ^ 

Condiment* ... , 

f-ugnr-emo 

| 111 

1.0 



| TV »tm> 

3, I'd 

I.VH 


0-24 


t fruit 


241 


Fallow and pny land 

m&9 

; r7.ua 

0 72 



Total .. 

41*551 

4CO-57 

OPO 


Pt I net twice cropped land 

.. 

43T 




Kct 

4ie,m 

4.’o*:o | 

0*5 



Contrasted cultiva- 
tion statement, 
1839-GO and 1872-73. 


During tlio thirteen years between 1839-00 and 1872-73, -11,206 
acres of waste land were taken tip for cultivation. A detailed com- 
parison of the two years shows n falling oil under the following 
heads : wheat is less by 2,024 acres ; oil-hccds by 803 acres ; indigo 
by 398 acres ; sugar-cane by 4G0 acres ; and vegetables and condi- 
ments by 4,825 acres. On the other hand, thero 1ms been a remark - 
nblo extension of 17,001 acres in the area devoted to other cereals 
than wheat, of 13,411 acres under pulses, and of 13,351 acres under 
cotton; tlicro has been a slight decrease, 123 ncros, in the nrca under 
tobacco, while in 1872 thero wore 0,27-1 more acres returned ns fallow 
and grass land than in 1839. 


1 The produce returns obtained from village officers rhow, for tho year 1872 in 
government land, n value per aero of Cl 13*. 8 iff. (Ita. 17-13-8), calcnlatedat the current 
market rates This gives, for tho whole produce or the government Ipnd of the dis- 
trict, on estimated value of £S20, 9 18 (Its. S2,09,4SO). To ascertain tho value of tlio ' 
total outturn of tlio district, the value of tlio crops grown on alienated lands must he t 
included, l'or tlic«e lands there is no' special return of produce But on tlio basis of 
tho proportion that the area of alienated lnndB hears to the area of government lauds, 
the value of their agricultural produce may bo calculated nt about £336,8*19 
(Its. 33,03,890), or, for the whole district, on estimated out-tnm of £1,167,637 
' (Jt*. 1,16,75,370). These estimates are given in a foot-note, as, from tlio nature of 
the subject, and tho way in which tho information is obtained, but littlo treat can bo 
placed in the accuracy of tlio returns. 
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The following arc somo of the details of the cultivation of tho 
chief varieties of crops : — 

Cotlnn. — Among tho crops of the district cotton holds the first 
place. Of •‘if 1 * 1,200, tho total area of state land cultivated in 1874, 
1 7(1,233 acres, or 44*7 per cent, were dovotod to cotton. As com- 
pared with 1859-GU, tho returns for 1874 show an increase of cotton 
cultivation amounting to 31,450 acres, or 21*72 per cent. Cotton in 
seed, or raw cotton, is called kapda. Two varieties are grown in 
Breach, the annual of black soils, litlia, and the triennial of light 
f-uiN, pi tin 1 For tho cultivation of cotton the black soil is most 
omnm mly used. But tho plant, when raised in lighter soils, is 
generally much larger, and its staplo equally good with the staple 
of cotton grown in black soil. It is not sown oftoner than once 
m three years. Cotton of either kind is seldom grown by itself. 
Rico, or if «»>/»« (Paspalum scrobicnlatum), is usually sown with it in tho 
ram>‘ Held In black soils, to break through the regular rototion of 
crops in favour of cotton, and grow cotton moro than once in three 
yinrs, would be attended with certain prospective loss. 3 A second 
year’s crop of cotton taken from tho Baino field does not yield moro 
than one-half tho first. 

In preparing them for sowing, cotton Beods aro rubbed on a 
frame over which coconnut-fibre cords aro tightly stretched. The 
seeds are then wetted m muddy water, and immediately afterwards 
plunged into wood ashes. These ashes separate the seeds from each 
other, and so they are more easily dropped one by one into the 
ground. Before the seed is sown the land is ploughed, if possible, 
twice, once on the first rain-fall, and a second time a fortnight after. 
Manure is not generally used, as the native cultivators believe that, 
unless put into the soil in tho preceding year, manure does not 
increase the outturn of cotton. When the land is ready, the seed 
is sown, at the rate of ten pounds to the acre, from a drill plough 
furnished with three tubes or feeders,. 3 


1 In addition to the varieties of cotton mentioned in tho text are two others, 
th- rop sr..l the nor, no. The roji is said to he an inferior variety of the plant, grown 
chi-dy in the Barnda territory, and brought into the Broach district with the view of 
leinc mixed with the rcrelar Broach cotton. This mixing with roji is said to be of 
late jc.ua one of the most prevalent forms of adulterating Broach cotton. The other 
vanrtv, mram or r Ifl/sf* (fjr-sypmm religiosuro), would Bccm to be grown only to 
a small extent, chiefly near temples and the dwellings of ascetics. It is used in mak- 
ing the caste thread (ytnoi). “ The norma cotton, " says Mr. A. Bum, “ is a perennial 
plant, lasting far lour nr fire years or more. It grows in every kind of soil; hut 
attains p-rfection only in the light sandy, gortit,. lands. The woo] is fine, silky, of 
cr-:d-rahle strength, and fully an inch long. Hedgerows, gardens, and groa-es of 
tr-es ah. mi the abodes of devotees and temples, are the r, faces where the plant is 
f*- uni. Medina and turbans are made from it. Since the introduction of European 
cloth, the culture of this rotten has almost entirely ceased. Its yield per acre is esti- 
mated at one hundred round.- 0 f clean cotton in the first year, and in the second at from 
three to four hundred pounds. The great hindrance to its cultivation is the fact that 
it re-juire- rrotecti'n throughout the year. The price of this cotton in the market at 
E reach u always double that of the common country article. But there are never 
core than a few pounds procurable"— Jour. E. A. Soc., Ben., VoL XI., 290. 

s Colonel Williams’s Memoir, 42. 

* Mr. Daras's Answers to Mr. WiBoaghbys Questions, 1S50.— East India Cotton. 
E.=e ^ cl IIL (Isji). 
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Though irrigation is now never made nso of in growing cotton, 
tliis would not seem to lmvo been tlio ease in formor timos. 1 In. 
1788, Dr. Hove, a Polish traveller, in somo fields near A'inod, came 
across certain Inrgo basins filled with water. These ho at first sup- 
posed to bo natural, hollowed out by the forco of the stream in timo 
of flood, and of such a depth that, it seemed to him, the planters did 
not find it worth their while to level and cultivate them. Aftor- 
wnrds ho found that the wnters of the Dliadliar wero during tlio 
lime of tlio floods led by narrow channels into these basins, which 
wero artificial, and mado with great labour. In Janunry there wero 
still fresh marks on tho plantations that they lind lately boon watered, 
“ which convinced me,” ho adds, “ that all these vnneties of tanks, 
pools, basins, and ditches, that I have mot with, wero designed for 
tho nourishment of cotton at tho timo rcqnired.” It -does not seom 
clear why the practico of irrigating cotton hns been given up. In 
1855, Mr. Invcrarity, then collector of Broach, wroto that, in his 
opinion, water supplied artificially weakened tho fibre of tho cotton 
and reduced its value. Ho docs not stato on what experience this 
opinion was founded. 2 

The timo when n crop of cotton ripens varies according to tho 
eonson. After a light fail of rain tho cotton harvest is cnrly ; after 
a heavy fall it is lato. If tho rain-fall has boon light, picking begins 
about tho 20tli of December, nnd is over by tho 10th of Februnry. 
If the min-fall hns been heavy, tho pods do not burst till tho middlo 
of Februnry, nnd the cotton is not nil housed till the last week in 
April. In nn nverngo season tlio picking begins about tho closo of 
January nnd ends in March. Before all tho cotton is secured, the 
field hns generally boon thrico picked, with a fortnight's interval 
between each picking. Tho averago proportion in weight of seed, 
kapdsiti, to cleaned cotton, m, is one-third of cleaned cotton to two- 
tliirds of seed. Tho proportion, however, varies. In tho best soils, 
nnd in the most favourable years, forty-eight pounds ( ndhaiU ) of raw 
cotton will yield eighteen pounds of clenn cotton, or wool, to thirty 
pounds of seed, while tho raw cotton of inferior soils will yield only 
fifteen pounds of wool to thirty-tlireo pounds of seed. Before tho 
timo of picking some of tho cotton grows overripe, and, fnlling to tho 
ground, takes up dust and leaf. In this way n portion of tlio cotton is 
damaged before it leaves tho grower’s hands. But tho intentional 
mixturo of dirt nnd earth to add weight to tho cotton is not tho work 
of the. cultivator, but of the dealer, ivakhdrlo. Cleaned cotton is 
divided into two classes, — the better, tumcl, nnd tho inferior, nUi, or 
poor. What amount of cotton nn ncro will produco is a question 
which hns been answered in many ways with no apparent uniformity. 
A field may in ton different years yield ton different quantities, each 
most carefully tested and tho results honestly given. An ncro of 
superior black soil, Icdnam, tilled by a Knnbi or Bohora in his own 
way, will, according to tho senson, yield from 128 to 192 pounds of 
clean cotton. Tho same fiold handed over to a Koli or Rajput might. 


Chapter IV. 
Agriculture. 

Cotton cultivation. 


* Tours for Scientific Rcionrcli.— Bom. Govt, Sol., XVI. Now Series, 4 1 and DO. 
9 Collector of Broach to Bovcnno Commissioner, N.D., 310, dated Uth Juno 1855, 
Ji 705—50 
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ampler IV'. porlmpi, not yield more than half this nmount; to a Mumfoin 
Agriculture. (Bohorn excepted) tlm return would be still less. Mr. Stormont, the 
~ ... ,. superintendent of cotton experiments in Broach, wrote in 18C9: " A 

oa cu ns.ioo. g 00( j j n j r cro p t } n p O0 d Broach soil, means 400 pounds of Fced-cotton 
per ncre, two-thirds of which will be seed and tlio remaining third 
(138 pounds) clean cotton. As special cultivation, coupled rath 
application of manure, will give results superior to tho above, so the 
ontttim from Imd and careless farming will fall much short of it 
The finest crop of cotton I over saw was in 1 809-70, in the Jnmbuar 
sub-division, not far from thovillngo of Dehegdm. It covered only halt 
an acre ; and tho owner afterwards told mo that tho produco weighed 
about I!Gn pounds (nine Broach mall*), and that tho seed-cotton 
yielded 140 pounds of clean cotton, or at tho rate of 280 pounds 
of clean cotton to the acre/' But this was nn unusual crop. Mr. J. 
M. Davie 1 *, when collector of Broach in 1818, estimated the average 
produce of tho district, in good, had, and indifferent seasons, at 
eighty pounds of clean cotton per ncre. Considering tho extent of 
inferior black soil, and that tho area of poor nnd rich hr.ds tilled by 
pen'ants of littlo skill exceeds that of superior Boils in- tho hands of 
good cultivators, tins cstimnto may, in tho opinion of the present 
superintendent of survey, bo accepted ns a fair avorago of the 
district, ns a whole, for a series of years. 

Profits. The following statement of tho cost and profit of cotton cultiva- 

tion shows tho results of n good nnd of a bad season in a superior 
nnd in an nverogc field : — 

Statement thwring the remit* oj Colton rulliralion. 


Cbarartercif 

crop. 

I*nxliic*o Ir 

rournl* pci 
ACTA 

i 

e. 

s 

** 

V 

Cost el 

enltlntUon in re pecs. 

Net profit. 

Sana. 

d 

I 

| 

If 

* 

« 

C 

1 i 
I 

n £ 
1 

1* 

I 

•d Total 

* 

Superior 
field ... 
Avorago 
field ... 

Good . 
Bad ... 
Good . 
Dad ... 

Ibi. 

SCO 

sco 

240 

ICO 

Lbs. 

m3 

13S 

so, 

40 

Ss. a 

40 3J 
20 4 

7 8 

0 IB 

U Ri 

0 «. 
iJ 

B rl 

•ft 

fit 

fit 

•fit 

Ha. d. 

7 21 3 
7 SJ 3 
S ' 0 3. 

1 ” ’1 

£ a i. 

2 2 4} 
2 2 4J 
0 18 4j 
0 IS 4ij 

lb. a. 

10 J 
6 1 

B B 

1 12 / 

£ i. A 

1 16 0} 
O 10 1J 
oie 7 j 
0 3 6 


Cotton improvement. . Tho attempts, on the part of government, to improve 

have beon of two distinct kinds. Government has tried to add to the 
valno of tho cotton by improving tho process of tillage, and it has tried,' 
bv oroventing adulteration, to secure that the cottpn should realize its 
wonor mice. Though raw cotton was sent to England from India as 
far back as 1 783, 1 it was not till the rupture between England and 


1 iWo’a Cultnro of Cotton, 0. Tlio avcrjso export of raw cotton from Broach 
1??S°1783 20,000 bale, at B». 36 a bale. -The whole of this cotton went 

£fsurat ^ CInna.-Forbce' Oriental Memoirs, 1L, 223. 
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America in 1803 that India became important in Europe as a pro- Chapter IV. 

ducer of the raw material. « . — — 

Agriculture. 

Ordinary Indian cotton in 1812 was worth only 9 d. a pound in Cotton improvement. 
London, while Bourbon fetched 2s. a pound, and the high rates of In 1812v 
freight 1 — at that time £22 per ton (1,875 pounds), that is, equal to a 
charge of 4 d. a pound — was an additional inducement to introduce 
a better class of cotton into India. Under these circumstances, in 
1811 a supply of Bourbon seed was sent from England to Bombay, 
and in the next year (1812) a second consignment was forwarded. 

This Bourbon seed was distributed to the collectors of Broach and 
Surat, with instructions to sow a portion of it on account of the 
honourable company, and hand over the rest to cultivators likely 
to give the seed a fair trial. But before the close of the year 1812, 

American trade with England was renewed, and ‘ Indian cotton 
remained a ruinous and unproductive burden both upon the com- 
pany and the private importers/ The sowing of Bourbon seed 
m 1812 would seem to have failed, and no further steps to improve 
the system of cotton tillage appear to have been taken for several 
years. 

„ The efforts that government have since made extend over three 
periods. The first series of attempts lasted seven years, from 1829 
to 1836 ; the second nine years, from 1840 to 1849 ; and the third, 
begun in 1868, has now been in progress for seven years. The objects 
of these experiments have been three-fold : i, to promote the growth 
of foreign varieties of cotton; ii, to improve the mode of growing- 
and picking the native cotton ; and iii, to introduce new machinery 
for separating the cotton from its seed. The sequel shows how far 
each of these objects has been attained. 2 t 

The first set of experiments was begun in 1829 by starting a 1829-1838'. 
cotton plantation in Broach. In charge of this farm was Mr. Finney, 
a gentleman chosen for his knowledge and experience in indigo plant- 
ing. Mr. Finney did not reach Broach in time to grow any cotton 
in 1829. Some of the ordinary local variety was carefully but ex- 
pensively cleaned, and though in England it fetched 6Jd. a pound 
when the best Broach was at 5 Jd. a pound, the consignment was 
sold' at a loss. Before he had been at Broach for a year Mr. Finney 
died, and was succeeded by Mr. Martin. This gentleman, for the 
season 1831-32, took a form of 1,500 acres at Dfinda, in the A'mod 
sub-division. He induced cultivators to till a part of this land by 
contract, in the hope that they would adopt in their own fields any 
improvements they might notice on the land of the farm. The 
resnlt disappointed the' superintendent. ' He found that, in spite 
of greater care and heavier cost, his crop was no better than the 
crops of his neighbours.' H6 thought that the existing method 


. 1 Chapman's Cotton and Commerce of India, S3. . - , 

. a The greater part of this summary of the government efforts to improve Broach 
cotton has been taken from Mr. Cassele’ work, ■ Cotton in the Bombay Presidency.’ 
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Chapter 17. 
Agriculture- 

Cotton improvement. 
1829-1836. 


of cultivating could not be improved upon. "The implements 
used,” he wrote, " are well adapted to the purpose, and each peasant, 
on account of having but a small plot of land to loot after, can 
give it more care and attention than any hired servant would be 
likely to pay.” At the same time, Mr. Martin was of opinion that 
much good might he done by paying more attention to clean pick- 
ing. And during the succeeding season (1832-33) he was allowed, 
at his own request, to let out 1,400 acres of his farm and take tie 
rent in the finest uncleaned cotton. This cotton he was to clear 
of seed by using the saw-gin. He was authorized to experiment 
with foreign seed on the remaining 100 acres of the farm, and to 
purchase and clean with saw-gins £1,000 -(Rs. 10,000) worth of 
the best local cotton. To carry out these plans warehouses worn 
built, and small advances granted to the cultivators for current 
expenses. So far (1832) the attempt to grow exotic varieties had 
failed. The plants that came up were destroyed by an insect, 
and the cultivators would not sow the American seed offered to 


them. The establishment was reduced, and the superintendent 
wrote (1832) : “All our attempts to grow exotic cotton only proved 
that the foreign varieties will grow, but not that they will afford & 
reasonable profit to the cultivator.” " The whole,” adds Mr. Cussels, 
“ had been mere costly garden experiments, producing small results 
at large expense.” There was also a gradual deterioration in the 
quality of the growth of the foreign cotton in each successive year. 
As the other objects for which tho farm was established had equally 
failed, it was in 1836 decided to maintain it no longer. Little lad 
been done, it was said, in the way of introducing the foreign plant, 
nor any progress made in inducing tho cultivators to adopt a more 
careful method of picking the cotton and preparing it for market. 
Though the farm was closed, some attempt was made to improve the 
modes of cleaning and packing the cotton. A large house and 
garden, the Amjad Bag near Broach, was in 1834 granted rent-free 
to Merwfinji Hormasji , 1 ‘ who had served for several years, with dis- 
tinguished credit, ns native agent for the provision of the company’s 
China and British cotton investments. Mr- Merwdnji engaged to 
establish screws and warehouses for packing and storing cotton, and 
is said to have, to some extent, seenred greater coro in the opera- 
tions of picking and cleaning. This was, however, n hard task, os 
at that time the stato of the market was snoh that dirty cotton, 
relatively to the cost of producing it, gave a bettor return than clean. 
Before five years were over Mr. Merwnnji would scorn to havo 
abandoned his attempts. One or two other measures were about 
this time taken with the view of helping the Broach cotton trndo. Tho 
cess on native ' cleaners/ c7iarka/v?as removed in 1836, and in 1839 
government or'derdd the local authorities td tako steps for putting a 
stop to tho cotton pit system of storage. It appears, however, that 
it was not found possible to carry out tho wishes of government in 
this matter. Tho first series of attempts to improvo tho position 
of Broach cotton would, therefore, seem to havo ended in failure 



1 Itoylc, page 31. 
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Two years later, in 1S38, ' the periodical cry ’ from public com- Chapter IV. 
mercinl bodies was again raised that some further steps should be Am culture 

taken to improve cotton culture in India. Accordingly, in spite of _ 
the rosult of the first experiments, the court of directors in 1839 Cotton improvement, 
made arrangements to engage the services of twelve American 1840-1849. 
planters to come to India to show the natives an improved way of 
growing and cleaning cotton. Three of these gentlemen arrived in 
Bombay in September 1840, and all wont to Broach. Here the 
planters were placed under the superintendence of Dr. Peart, and 
the Amjad Bdg, the building granted in 1834 to Mr. Merwanji 
Hormasji, was hired as a factory. The objects of these experiments 
were the same as those proposed in 1829 ; but as the planters did 
not arrivo till September, the first year of cultivation passed without 
anything being done in the way of growing foreign varieties. "When 
the crops were ripe, and picking was begun, the planters found that 
the natives had nothing to learn from them in tho matter of picking, 
and that tho stimulus of a small additional price was all that was 
required to make them produce well-cleaned seed-cotton. Towards 
the third object of tho experiment, the introduction of tho Baw-gin, 
in tho first season (1841) nothing could be done, as tho machinery had 
not arrived from England. Before tho next rains (1841) 175 acres 
of land, approved by the planters, were scoured. Of the whole area, 

125 acres were of light soil in tho villages of Aldliarwn and Asuria, 
and fifty acres of tlio best and most productive black soil at Kuknr- 
wdrn, about four miles west of tho town of Broach. The planters tried 
to plough beforo the rain foil, but failed. They then took to tho 
native way of cleaning and preparing the land. Almost the whole 
of the fields were sown with New Orleans seed. Tho plants vege- 
tated well ; but when tho first rain censed, they wore blighted both 
in light and black soils, though alongside tho local cotton was unhurt. 

An irrigated plot of Sea Island cotton looked well for a time, but 
beforo harvest it was destroyed by insects. The local cotton was 
grown in American fashion on high and broad ridges thrown up 
by the plough. Tho outturn was not, however, superior to cotton 
grown in tho ordinary Broach way. At the end of 1841 tho threo 
American planters loft Broach. Tho place of those who had left 
was in 1842 supplied by one of tho band of planters, Mr. Hawley, 

Who, originally appointed to Madras, volunteered to come to Broach. 

Mr. Hawley was put in charge of tho experimental farm at Broach 
under Dr. Burn, who had by this time succeeded Dr. Peart as super- 
intendent of experiments in Gujardt. On his arrival, Mr. Hawloy 
is reported to have been much struck by tho native drill husbandry 
of Broach/ Tho saw-gins at lhst (1 842) 'arrived, and sevonty-one 
bales of cotton were ginned. The first work of the saw-gins would 
seem to have been, on the whole, favourable. ' Dr. Burn thought tho 
cotton cleaner than if it had passed through tho ordinnry machine. 

And in England tho verdict of the spinners was, that, though much 
cut in ginning, tho improvement in cleanness more than made up 
for the injury to the staple. 

In this season (1842-43) another attempt was made to rear -exotic 
cotton. Five plots of land in different parts of the district, aggregat- 
ing about forty acres, were sown with Now Orleans, Sea Island, and 
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Chapter IV. Bourbon seed. Tlioro is no detailed statement of the result of this 
Auricnltnro year’s experiments ; but they were not vety successful, as the produce 
B . ' only amounted to 457 pounds, or 11| pounds per acre. Disappointing 

Cotton improvement. ns {j,j 3 ou t turn must have been, it was a less complete failure than 
1840 - 1813 , the results of the next soason (1843-44), when, except the Bourbon, 
which produced ono halo, the foreign varieties appear to have entirely 
failed. It was by this time again admitted that the climate and soil 
of Broach woro not suited to the growth of American cotton. So in 
the noxt year (1844-45) Mr. Hawloy dovoted himself to trying 
to improvo the nntivo way of growing their own cotton. I h this, 
again, ho was disappointed. At the end of the season, ho wrote, “ the 
craps now standing in tho Kuknrwdra farm will not be better in any 
respect than somo of tho cotton on tho Holds near, which lias not cost 
half tho labour.” In 1845-40, eighty-five acres woro cultivated 
with nativo cotton, but only yielded at tho rate of forty-two pounds 
of cleaned cotton per aero (70£ pounds hrpds per bigha). This 
sold at from 4 jd. to 5 i'd. a pound, but left a loss, in the same 
year (1845) tho land at Eared was given up, and in the following 
season (184G) Dr. Bam, disappointed with the results of his expe- 
riments, resigned his appointment. In tho January following (1847), 
Mr. Mercer, ono of tho American planters who had introduced 
hand saw-gins in tho Southern Mardtha Country, was put in charge 
of tho experiments at Broach. Under Mr. Mercers advice the 
farm at Kuknrwdra was given up, and the efforts of the super- 
intendent limited to overcoming the cultivators’ objections to the 
introduction of sow-gins. Shortly after this Mr. Mercer left the 
country, and was succeeded by a Mr. Simpson .from Ehdndesh.' 
But Mr. Simpson’s attempts to bring tho saw-gin into favour 
would seem also to liavo failed. During tho next year (1 848) the 
gins appear to hove been idle, and an offer to take over the. 
machinery, made by Mr. Landon, ‘ a gentleman well acquainted with 
tho cotton cultivation of the southern states of America/ was 
accepted. Mr. Landon was allowed tho use of the hand gins ; hut 
his efforts were no more successful than those made before, chiefly, 
it is said, because the hand gins required harder work than the 
native cleaner. '"No native of tho district,” wrote Mr. Landon in 
1849, “lias shown the slightest wish to own a gin ; they are lying 
idle and unnoticed, useless and unprofitable.” In this year (1849) 
ono more attempt was made by Mr. Landon to introduce Georgian 
apd New Orleans seed acclimatized in •Dhfirwtfr. The fields looked 
well at first, but the rains .were veiy heavy, and though the native 
plant picked np afterwards and yielded a good orop, the -foreign 
variety failed. One patch of -New Orleans grown in one-fourth of 
an aero of garden land, a small favoured spot, yielded thirty-three 
pounds of clean cotton. Unsuccessful on all sides, government thought 
‘it would he a waste of public money any longer 'to continue the 
expensive experiments.’ The establishment, accordingly, was broken 
up, and the free nse of the machinery granted to Mr. Landon. Mr. 
Cassels 1 thus sums up the results of the second series of experiments : 


J Cotton in the Bombay Presidency, 53/ , 
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" Some kinds of exotic cotton, snch ns Now Orleans and Bourbon, 
yielded occasionally a small crop when cnltivnted as garden plants 
with great enro nnd at great expense, but they never escaped pnrtial 
damage from the effects of the season. Wien the saino kinds wero 
cultivated on n larger scale, tho crop invarinbly failed. That it is 
possible to miso garden samples is not doubted, but that foreign 
kinds can bo raised at prices that will repay tho cultivntor has not 
been shown. It was proved that, by donhlc tho enro nnd attention, 
and more than double tho expense of tho native cultivation, a larger 
yield and better nnd cleaner quality might bo obtained from the in- 
digenous cotton than the cultivators can produce, but not sufficiently 
bo to repay the additional outlay. And, finally, that the nntivo cotton, 
when cleaned by tho American saw-gin, was generally injured in its 
staple.” 


Though, for tho next nineteen years, there was no systematic attempt 
on tho part of government to improve Broach cotton, experiments 
in tho growth of foreign varieties were from time to timo undertaken 
by local officers. After tho regular operations enmo to nn end in 
1 819, small sowings of New Orleans cotton wero continued for two 
or threo years. These ended in 1852-53, when five ncres were bowii 
without, apparently, any return. In 1858 some packets of New 
Orleans seed wero presented to tho collector of Branch by n IYirsi 
merchant. With some difficulty cultivators wero persnuded to sow 
this seed. No plants, howevor, camo up, nnd two yenrs Inter, with 
this failure fresh in their minds, tho collector could not find nuy 
cultivators willing to sow New Orleans cotton seed received from tho 
Manchester cotton-supply association. Tho appointment, under tho 
Cotton Frauds Act (No. IX. of 18G3), of officials specially interested 
in tho state of cotton, naturally led to frcdi attempts onco again 
to nnturnlizo foreign varieties of tho staple. In 18GG-67 a fow 
experiments wore tried on a limited scalo, nnd in tho following 
year (18G7-G8) Egyptian cotton was grown with somo bucecss. Mr. 
Hopo, then collector of Surat, obtained sanction for tho expondi- 
truo of £1,000 (Rs. 10,000) on tho culturo of foreign cotton, and 
a special officer, Mr. Carrel, an inspector in tho cotton frauds 
department, was appointed to supervise tho experiments. 1 * Tho season 
proved unfavourable, and tho attempts would boom to have failed. 3 
In tho same year, 1868, Dr. Forbes, then cotton commissioner, in 
a letter to government, stated that, tlioso experiments had in his 
opinion failed, because tlio work of cultivating had boon attempted 
by persons without tho necessary practical knowledge of agriculture. 3 
Ho suggested, therefore, that government should obtain skilled 
gardeners who had received a soicutific training in England. Govern- 
ment in 1808 approved * of this proposal, nnd arrangements wero 


1 No. 87 of 18G3, dated tho 8th 'January I8GS. — Government ficeolation Ho. 285, 
dated 21th January 18G3.”. - 

* Mr. Hopo'a No. 2003 of 18G9, dated 0th September 18G9. 

* Cotton Commimioncr's No. 49/ dated 14tli March 18GS. 

* Government Resolution No. 129G, dated 2nd Apnl 18G3. 
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madefor engaging tkilled gardeners in England. Mr. Shearer, Dip 
PU jPTtnlj'n<l«-nt of experiment* in Dhfinvnr, wan rent to Broach, null 
eighteen nori'i nf land w*n* taken «p in different part* of 
Dip district. This land r.n« rented fmm the occupants, who engaged 
f<> mltirnN* (heir field* urid>*r the direction of the miprrintondi'fit. • In 
•Inly ISfi’-Mr. Stormont arrived from England, and eamoto Broach to 
t.ahe Mr. Shearer'* place, The att< mpt* to goatv foreign varieties did 
not, however, suercd, " They proved baymid question/’ wrote Mr. 
Stormont, "Dial exnlir cotton is not suil.-d for cultivation in Broarh.” 1 
In the following year (1S70-7 1) only a trifling quantity of foreign reel 
we eown, enough to vHd » few flower* for the pnrpcoi'-s of hybrid ira- 
fion. The openilions of thin i-ea “on were rhielly confined to improved 
cultivation mu! relrs'lion of native varieties of reed. The result was 
so far successful that the cultivator* * brmght up every pound of spare 
» eed, and sowed if in their on n field*/ In the monsoon of 1871 thirty 
iwrei were put under cotton near Broach. Three kinds of manure 
were experimented with, hut, except in the case ef town-sweepings, 
which nre said to lmve made the col ton plant* run too much to wood, 
with no iimuediate result. In 187- soma fields wore again taken up 
nnd sown with selected indigenous seed. Small patches of exotic 
varieties were also grown for Botanical purposes. One-sixth of an 
nere devoted lottrorginn seed did well, yielding at the ml" of 120 
pounds of clean cotton p ft r nere. Of the fields sown with peed of 
native varieties one fertilised with nitrate of soda, mid, sown on the 
ridge system, yielded over 200 pounds of clean cotton. The cost of 
cultivation wits, however, very heavy, weeding alone roming to £ I Zi. 
(Us. 11-S) per acre. 3 Since 1873 no further experiments lmvo been 
made in growing cotton in Broach. 

So far it would pernn that, nf the three ohjerts for which experi- 
ments won' undertaken, tho first two — the introduction of foreign 
food, mul tho improvement of tho native system of growing nnd 
picking cotton— -have failed. With regard to the introduction of 
foreign Feed, tho experiments would seem to lmvo shown that, except 
for purposes of hybridization, there is little rlinnco that future efforts 
to cultivate foreign varieties will succeed in Broach. Tho latest 
experiments would seem to bear out Dr. Boyle’s opinion, 3 that tho 
canso of failure is tho great lieat, accompanied with drought, tlmt 
succeeds tho moisture of tho rainy season. Tho improvements at- 
tempted in the culture of tho native cotton were of two kind®, better 
tillage and moro careful picking. As to tillage, though the planters 
soon gave up using their own implements nnd pocnlinr modes of 
cultivation, 4 it is now admitted that the land in Knkarwfira, ploughed 
mid ridged by thorn after tho American fashion, for many years after 
tho planters gnvo it up, yielded better crops than it lmd done under 
tho ordinary nntivo cultivation. As to the picking of tho cotton 


* Mr. Stormont’* No. 00, dntnl 28th July 1S71. . 

» ilr. Stormont’* report No. 01 of 1873. 

» Dr. gorin’* Cnlthation of Cotton, 233. 

• Surrey report of tbo gronch BnbsUrision, 1871, 38. 
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there would scein to linvo been from the first but little to tcaeli the , 

Brooch cultivators, wlio, when elenn cotton 1ms been at a premium, ** ia 
Irnro always been able to offer tho staple carefully picked and well Agriculture, 
cleaned. In tho mutter of /Tinning’, on tho other hand, a complete 
change has taken place. Tho saw-gins that succeeded so well in 
Ulutrwfir, proved a failure in Broach ; but a gin, known os tlio Platt 
Mncarthy roller-gin, introduced in 18G4, has during the past ten 
years entirely supplanted tho old native ‘ cleaner.' 


Tho adulteration of cotton in Broach, and tho efforts mado by „ ,, 
government for its suppression, should, perhaps, strictly come under U ° 011 “““iwratma. 
the bead of trade; but ns the adulteration of the raw nmtorinl is 
closely mixed up with its production, it seems bettor to givo in one 
place tho details on both subjects. 8 


Thntndnltcration of cotton was practised in Broach nearly a century 
ago, appears from the following extract from Mr. Forbes' Oriental 
Memoirs (II., 151) : " I had (1773-1783) gonorally largo commissions 
annually to purchase cotton at Broach for tho Bombay merchants, 
to bo sent from thcnco to Bengal and Chinn. For this purpose, tho 
English gentlemen at Broach made their contracts with tins ootton- 
deulors, who received the cotton from tho viilnges every ovening, and 
early on the ensuing morning woighed tho cotton gathered on tlio 
preceding dny to tho brokers, by whom it wns immediately packed 
in bales for foreign markets. As these brokers and native cotton- 
donlers of every description play into each other’s hnnds, and uso nil 
possible means to cheat a European, wo found it very difficult to 
counteract- their cunning. One of their principal frauds wns that of 
exposing tho cotton spread out on cow-dung floors to tho nightly 
dews, and then weighing it early next morning in a moist stnto to tho 
receivers. This occasioned great loss in weight, a Ich&ndi containing, 
when the cotton dried, 5G0 instead of 781 pounds. To provent this 
loss, I often, at daybreak, paid unexpected visits to at least 100 of 
thc“o small cotton-merchants, when, by placing a hnndful of tho cotton 
taken up indiscriminately from tho floor upon tlio cheek, it was easy 
to discover whether it laid been exposed to tlio dow to increnso its 
weight Liko Gideon’s fleece, spread on the floor with, nn honest 
dealer, tho cotton wns perfectly dry; if in the hands of a roguo, you 
might wring out a bowlful of water.” In spito of Mr. Forbes’ efforts, 
it would seem thnt in 1777 Broach cotton reached Bombay in ro bad 
a state thnt the government of Bombay agroed that it was very no- 
cessnry to tnnko some regulations to prevent nil ubuso, and to restore 


I Oa threo nccaaions, when tt mi cleaned ami prepared wilti special care. Broach 
cotton La reported to liavo lx.cn clawiod equal to middling American cotton. In 1510 
eno consignment was in IhiRland anil to answer well as nauhatitote for tho Bowed 

upland Georgia cotton ; in 18 10 another parcel wha declared Ljr Liverpool hrokcra to » 

quite equal in ataplo and fibre to good middling bowed s ; and in I8G9tliD award of tho 
committee of the 1 * * * V local exhibition waa that tho licit samples ot indigenous cotton 

* valued (**qunl) to middling New Orleans m every rcqicct. 

V Tho greater part ot this section ia compiled from Major Moort’s report on East 
India Cotton, 1872. 
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tlie cotton to its former standing j 1 but the business ‘requiring much 
consideration, was deferred till a future day.’ No improvement would 
seem to have taken placo in the character of the cotton sent from 
Broach, for in 1803, and again in 1810, 2 the directors complain of the 
* foulness, dirt, and seed mixed with the cotton.’ A few years later 
private European traders began to have dealings with the Broach 
merchants, 3 4 and, ns the now class of traders generally sent orders 
from Bombay, tlio local dealers had moro chance of escaping detection 
in fraudulent practices than was tko case when the purchasers bought 
through a European commercial agent resident at Broach. So Mr. 
Vaupell/ 1 who know Gujardt well from 1818 to 1826, states that 
during that poriod tho quality of the produce had deteriorated con- 
siderably, moro particularly in respect of cleanliness. 

In 1829 an Act was passed 5 * to provide for tho punishment of frauds 
committed in tho packing and sale of cotton. The frauds specified in 
this regulation wero : i, raise packing, thnt is, mixing good and bad 
descriptions of cotton in One bale; and ii, mixing other substances 
with cotton. For some years after the passing of this Act, there 
would seem to have been little complaint of adulteration ; but in 
practice the Act failed. It left the work of prosecuting offenders to 
the parties injured by the fraud. This, however, was a course which 
‘ oven European merchants did not dare to take/ 3 The Act, therefore, 
fell into disuse, and within the next ten years adulteration had ngain 
become general. Tho different modes of fraud then praotised at 
Broach are thus described in the report of tho Bombay chamber of 
commerce for 1840 7 : “Tho village dealer damps the cotton and 
mixes it with seed ; and the town dealor, or merchant, takes out the 
fine Broach and puts in its stead short-stapled Malwa cotton ; lastly, 
on their way to Bombay, the boatmen break open the hales, cut out 
as much cotton as they can with safety, and make up the weight by 
putting in stones and salt water." 8 Nothing, however, would seem 
to have been done to check those frauds till, in 1849, Mr. J. M. Davies, 
then collector of Broach, seized several thousand bales of cotton. 
Ten of the bales, on examination, were fonnd to contain seed in 
quantities varying from twenty-five to forty-six per cent of the whole 
weight of the bale. The manner of adulterating was so uniform that 
Mr. Davies waB satisfied that it was * the result of a deliberate combi- 


1 Consultation dated 34th October 1777. In this year the Broach commission drew 
the attention ol the government to the great fronds in the package of cotton, by not 
only wetting it and putting it into the dew previous to its bang embalcd, but likewise 
in mixing seed with it “ For the present,” they write, "ire have on w issued a procla- 
mation threatening any one convicted thereof with the severest penalties.’ — Despatch 
of the Commission dated 10th April 1777 . 

* Boyle, 38.' 

* lie trading monopoly of tho East India Company wob partly abolished in 1813. 

4 Boyle, 29. t 

8 Regulation IIL of 1829. • , 

* Letter from the Acting Joint Magistrate 'of Broach, Ko. 232 of 1862. 

v Major Mooro’s report, 8-10. 

* Seo also report of 'Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 1850, quoted at p. 24 of Major 
Moore's report as above. * 
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nation amongst the whole body of dealers, and not the secret fraud Chapter IV. 
of a few individuals.' The eSect of this wholesale fraud in Broach , . ~T7 
was to reduce in sis years' (1844-1850) the relative value of Broach •“•Sncuiture. 
cotton, as compared with Dholera cotton, by seventeen per cent. Cotton adulteration. 
The evidence taken at the trial would seem to show that excessive 
speculation was the cause of this fraud. The merchants and local 
dealers expecting a rise, bought the uncleaned cotton at rates repre- 
senting £12 (Rs. 120) per Ithandi. A fall came before the dealers got 
rid of thoir interest in this cotton, and the value of a Miindi fell to 
£9 2s (Rs. 91). In ‘self-defence'’ they had to make good their loss 
by mixing with the cotton from twenty-five to forty-six per cent of 
cotton seed. After the detection of this fraud, government agen- 
cies 1 for examining and stamping cotton hales were established at 
Surat and Broach. This state supervision lasted for ten years, and' 
during that time ‘fair Broach,’ from being $d'. a pound less in value 
than saw-ginned Dharw&r, became worth \d. a pound more. 2 In Police supervision,. 
1861, on account of its cost, government decided to give up the 1850-1S61. 
scrutiny of cotton at Broach. In the following terms the Bombay- 
chamber of commerce petitioned government against the with- 
drawal of the establishment. “ Its supervision,” they said, “ has con- 
tinned to produce the most marked and salutary effect in raising the 
character of Broach cotton, which, from being the most adulterated; 
has become the most pure of the native seeded cotton.” 3 In spite 
of the remonstrances of the chamber of commerce, the establishment 
at Broach would seem to have been withdrawn, and in 1862 the 
chamber of commerce noticed that, since the discontinuance of 
government supervision, adulteration with seed had increased at 
Broach, and ‘Broach cotton that formerly ranked above saw-ginned 
Dharwar was now of less value than Dholera.’ The respective values 
in 1862 were, for a Bombay Tclidndi of saw-ginned DMrxr&r, £61 
(Rs. 610) ; of Dholera,£42 10*. (Rs. 425) ; and of Broach, £40 (Rs. 400). 

In consequence of these representations government in 1862 appoint- Cotton commission, 
ed a commission to visit the different cotton-producing districts of the 86J " 

presidency, and make inquiries into the alleged frauds in the packing 
of cotton. The members of the commission, who went to Gnjar&fc, 
found that at Broach'* adulteration was ‘open, systematic, and 
universal.’ The excessive adulteration in 1862 has been attributed 
to the-opposite causa to that assigned in 1849. In 1849 it was a 
falling market, and in 1 862 it was a rising market. The rise in prices 


1 Thin supervision would seem to have boon carried on by the ordinary district 
police. > ’ 

s Ecport of Chamber of Commerce, 1860-61. -Major Moore’s Report, 4, 6. 
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Cha pter I V. in 1862 is said to liavo boon so rapid, that what A rejected as bad, 
Agriculture. to °k, knowing that, had though it was, tko cotton would in a few 
days become valuable. 1 The commission of 1862 wero of opinion 

Cotton adulteration. th a t tho existing law 3 had failed to check adulteration. At tho 
same time, the commission offered certain suggestions, which ulti- 
mately were embodied in Act IX. of 1863. Tho framers of this Act 
hoped to succeed whero the former measure (Reg. III. of 1829) had 
failed, by appointing officials to act the part of prosecutors. Tbo 
presses wore to bo liconsed, and the prosecutors, under the name of 
inspectors, were to ‘ suppress the use of unlicensed presses, and to 
examine cotton offered for compression, or exposed, or intended for 
sale.'’ For the first year after the passing of Act IX. of 1863, tho 
Bombay chamber of commerce reported that, * as a rule, cotton had 
come forward free from seed/ 3 In 1 1869 the adulteration of cotton 
was again on the increase, and a bill was passed by tho local legis- 
lative council making the provisions of Act IX. of 1863 moro 
stringent. This hill did not, however, become law. The old Act (IX. 
of 1863) continues to he worked; and at Broach the balance of tho 
opinions of the European merchants would seem (1875) to be, that, 
though the provisions of the Act are not sufficiently stringent, the 
scrutiny of the inspectors ’prevents tho practice of the grosser forms 
of adulteration/ 

Indian millet. Among the crops of the district, Indian millet, juwar (Rolens 

sorghum),’ holds tho second place. Of 394,200 acres, the total area 
of state land cultivated in 1874, 78,601 acres, or 19’93 per conf, 
were devoted to juwar. As compared with 1859-60, the returns for 
1874 show adecreass of juwar cultivation amounting to 3,093 acres, 
or 3‘78 per cent. Juwar is the staple grain crop, and the food of 
the people of black-soil villages, In ordinary land it is sown alone ; 
but in ricb tracts pulses are grown .with it. This crop is never 
grown in the same field in two successive seasons. There aro two 
varieties of juwar (Holcus sorghum), locally called raladio, producing 
a reddish grain, and sundio (Sorghum cenraum), a white grain. 
Except id tho Ankleswnr sub-division, south of the Narbada, the 
chief crop, or what is called tho cold-weather, sliiiilu juxvar, is 
sown in August, and gathered during February ; tho minor crop, 
called the juwar of the rainy months, chomasu, is sown in June, 
and reaped about the end of October. Juwar succeeds best after 
cotton. After juwar, if the field has not been manured, a season of 
fallow, or wAsal, should follow ; or else a crop of gram, tal, iuver, or 
wheat. Tho following statement gives tho results of five experiments 
to ascertain the cost of cultivation and the valno of tho ont-turn 
of an acre of juwar. Tho values quote'd aro twenty-five per cent 
• bolow'market prices : — 


1 Letter tram Mr. Cotton, of Bronchi— Major Moore’s report, C07. 

J Reg. III. of 1829. Act XV. of 1891 extended the provisions of Reg. Ill, of 1829 
to the Islands of Bombay and Kol.tbn. 

3 Major Moore’s report, 75. 
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An acre of junior in tlic inferior blnck-poil villages will not yield 
more than 100 to 280 ponnds of grain. On the otlier liand, as the 
supply of grn«<? in tho=e villages is very scanty, the straw is more 
valuable than that grown in the richer soil'. When jtnriir is grow n 
more for the sake of its straw than for its grain, the seed is think ly 
sown, ami in this case 500 bundles of straw would be an average 
cron. When the grain is ripening it is much expired to the attacks 
of flocks of birds, and the most constant watch has then to bo kept. 
A few days’ neglect, and nothing will be left to the reaper but 
straw. 

Among tho crops of the district, wheat, jh», holds the third 
place. Of 30 1,200 acres, the total area of state land rullivakd in 
1871, 50,837 acres, or 12*80 percent, were devotid to wheat. As 
compared with 1850-GO, the returns for 1871 show n d> etvi‘e of 
wheat cultivation amounting to 1-1,880 acres, or 22 01 per rent. 
This falling oil in wheat would seem to hr partly due to the e\t-n- 
sion of tho growth of cotton, stimulated bv the high price-, r.heh 
cotton still fetched. Crops of wheat suffer in the same way ns 
fields of junior, the open plains on which it grows abounding with 
herdB of nnlclopo and flocks of crane. Two kinds of wheat nre 
raised in this district, — the Inhitin, n white grain, and tlie/..i tier, which 
has a reddish tinge, and is less valuable by about twenty per rent. 
The wheat most commonly grown is bearded. It riarhes a height 
of eighteen inches. Sown late in September, or caily in October, 
it ripens in Mareb, when it is pulled up by the root^, carted to 
tho village tlirashing-lloor, and trodden out by cattle driven reus d a 
post. Wheat is, perhaps, the most uncertain of all crop-. If tin re 
has been too little rain, it is eaten up by a small loemi, 

If the rains hnvo been excessive, tho crop i« Wight rd Another 
objection to the culture of wheat is the large quantity of wl 
required. This is not less than forty pounds an acre, and In 5 gee-, 
rally to be borrowed from the village grain-dealer at about twjc'- 
its value. In 1S72 several experiments were made to tc ; t the average 
yield of wheat. In six of thoso made in pood and arc rage ■o;!-, 
‘it. was found that, without irrigation or manure, a:i r.-ru will vn.d 
from -120 to 1,170 pounds. This outturn, calculated at f rn.tr about 
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twenfcy-fiyo por cent below current mnrket quotation at the time of 
the experiment, gives tho following results 


Statement showing tho results of Wml cultivation. 
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The following are tho details of an attempt to start nn export 
trado in Broach wheat. In 1814 the honourable conrt of directors 
ordered that 233 bags, containing 11,152 pounds of liansia, wheat, 
equal to ICO bushols English measure, should bo exported for the 
English mnrket. The wheat, in tho first instance, coBt £17 (Bs. 170), 
nt £1 (Bs. 10) per l;ahi of 650 pounds, and £916*. lOd. (Bs. 98-6-8) 
additional hoforo reaching Bombay, made up of tho following 
charges : carting from village, 3s. (Bs. 1-8); sifting free of earth, 2s. 1 a- 
(Bb. 1-0-8); cost of putting up in 133 gunny bags, £5 5s. (Bs. 52-8) ; 
duty at Broach, £1 7s. 3d. (Bs. 13-10); freight to Bombay, £2 19s. 6d- 
(Bs. 29-12). Three hags were damaged in transit, and only 230 ship- 
ped from Bombay. Tho charge for theso amounted, under the agency 
of tho chamber of commerce, to 19s. (Bs. 91j, making tbc cost of 160 
bushels at this stago Bs. 277-14-8, or, inEnglish money, at _ls lid. 
exchange, £26 12s. 8(1. From tho account rendered by the Liverpool 
consigiieo in detail, it appears that the total expenses from 
Bombay to warehousing in Liverpool, amounted to £28 Is. lid. 
On tho passage toEnglnndsomo of tho wheat became bad ; fifty-three 
bags were thrown overboard, and three had to be emptied into the 
others to fill up, so that only 176 bags remained saleable. These 
realized £35 7s. 9d., nt prices from 3s. 6d. to 5s. per bushel, the 
market rate for homo whoat being then Gs. 10d. per bushel. Tho 
wheat was said to ho unfit for making into bread, though well suited 
for the manufacture of size. The result of the experiment was a loss 
of £19 Os.lOd. to tho shippers. A second experiment was made m 
1845; but weevils attacked tho wheat, and this consignment also 
showed a loss. 

Among tho crops of tho district, rice, ddngar, holds tho fourth 
place. Of 894,200 acres, tho total area of state land cultivated 
in 1874, 20,359 cores, or 5'10 per cent, were devoted to rice. As 
compared with 1859-60, tho returns for 1874 show an increase of 
rice cultivation amounting to 6,129 acres, or 43 - 07 per cent Three 
varieties of rice are grown, a fine kind, sukhyel , raised under tanks 
in a few villages of the Ankleswar sub-division ; su/arsat, the rice of. 
medium quality most generally eaten, is common in Jambusar ; and 
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<ihmlni,ihc coarse vice, drilled in dry-crop land n't in ordinary cereal Chapter V. 
cultivation. Only tiro first variety is transplanted from nurseries: . ' — 

tlio second is sown broadcast in semi-flooded beds, or drilled direct "(.nculturo. 

into tlie moist soil. The following is a statement of tho expenses t!icc - 
and profits of rico cultivation :— 


Statement showing the results of Jtieo cultivation. 
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Tlio best rice-lands nte situated in tbc Hilnsot villnges of tlio 
Anklcswnr sub-division. As a rule, forty pounds of rice in lnisk 
yield twenty-seven pounds of clean rice. The lnisk, huski, is given 
to niilcli buffaloes with oil-cnkc. 


Among the crops of tlio district, millet, bajri (nolens spicotus), Millet, 
bolds tlio fifth plnce. Of 391,200 acres, tlio total urea of state land 
cultivated in 1874, 10,087 acres, or 4' 08 per cent, were devoted to 
bajri. As compared with 1859-GO, tho returns for 1874 show an 
increase of bajri cultivalion amounting to 4,071 acres, or 40‘9l per 
cent. Jhijri is the staplo grain crop, and is tho principnl article of 
food in light soil villages. It is never raised by itself, but nlways 
with a mixture of pulses, which gives this kind of cultivation tho 
general name of hithol. 

In 1787 Dr. Hovd gnvo tho following account of tlio cultivn- 
tionof indigo in somo villages of tho Jnmbusar sub-division: “Tho 
indigo wns partly inter-sown with cotton and on some plantations 
with millet and other grains. Tho lines were divided about sixteen 
inches from each other, in which tho cotton shrubs stood pretty thick. 

Tho above-mentioned grains were scattered between without tho 
lenst regularity. I understood from tho planters tlint tlioy fiuflbr 
the indigo to grow for two seasons, and commonly have throo crops 
a year. Tho first crop was already (Noyomhor 25tli) removed, and 
on tho lower plantations tlio second wns just boing cnt. Tlio third 
is inferior, and is not ready heforo tho hot season sets in."> But ovon 
then indigo had long censed to ho n product of nny importance, nnd 
before 1820 its cultivation would seem to havo been entirely ' given 
up. In 1847-48, 434J acres in Jnmbusnr wore under indigo, and 
538 acres in 1873-74. 


> Bran. (Jovt. Pel. No XVI., 49. 
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Agriculture. 
Sugar-cane. 


Tobacco. 


Hemp. 


Mulberry trees. 


Of the total area of 10,2 56 acres classed as garden land, a con- 
siderable portion consists of the fresh alluvial, IJtaUia, soils, yielding 
vegetables and tobacco without irrigation. ' 

In 1872 only 120 acres of sugar-cane were cultivated. Formerly 
there was a tract of sugar-cane land that gave its name to the village 
of Sakarpur on the left bank of the Narbada, a fow miles below the 
town of Broach. But this has been most of it washed away. Tho 
cultivation of this crop, mixed with oil-seeds and condiments, such 
as ginger and turmeric, scarcely repays the ryot for tho risk he 
incurs. 


Grown without -irrigation in fresh alluvial deposits, tobacco is oao 
of the most profitable crops of the district. It is cultivated to 
some extent in the light soils, hut ihore commonly in river lands, 
where the surface is generally so sandy as to make it appear that 
nothing could possibly grow on it. The method of cultivation 1 
adopted in such cases is to bore through tho sand, with a scoop 
attached to a long handle until the loam is reached, sometimes 
six feet below the surface. These holes are then filled up with 
earth gathered from the hanks of the river, and receive the tobacco 
seedling previously raised in a nurseiy in ordinary soil. , The process 
is laborious, but it has its reward in magnificent crops. Tho aver- 
age cost of raising an aero of tobacco - may be estimated at £4 
(Rs. 40) ; the rent of the land representing ari additional charge of 
£1 10s. (Rs. 15 ). Tho produce per acre will vary from 800 to 1,200 
pounds, valued at £19 to £28 10s. (Rs. 190 to 285), leaving a net 
profit of from £18 10s. to £23 (Rs. 1S5 to 280). There are, however, 
special risks attending the cultivation of tobacco. The crop may bo 
destroyed by floods, or injured by the parasitic growth, called thuniha, 
which sprouts out from the roots of the plant, and robs tho leaf of its . 
bitterness. 


' The only kind of hemp grown in the district is tho Bombay hemp', 
san (Crotalaria junoea), and of it only 28 ncre3 were cultivated m 
1874. From -details furnished in 1855 , it appears that hemp is raised 
only in a few villages on the banks of the Mahi and Narbada rivers. 
The plant would grow freely in other parts of the district, but the 
regular cultivators dislike to grow it. The cultivation is loft to fisher- 
men, who afterwards extract the fibre and work it up into string 
and ropes. In 1855 there was an export -of 64,640 pounds (808 
Bengal mans) of hemp, hut since then this export would seem to have 


In 1848 tho Dhnnturiaislsnd, in the Narbada, about six miles below 
Broach, was leased to a Pdrsi gentian 1011 for tho growth of imd- 
beriy trees. 8 "H’updreds of mulbeny trees wore planted j wonns 
were brought from Naira, and silk produced equal, if not superior, 
to Chinese stuffs ; but the enterprise was not a commercial success. 


1 Costor-oil seeds planted in tins way grow to thd 'uzoot a bce. 

» Collector of Brcnch to Revenue Commissioner, N. D., Seta “I™ 
9 Govt. Resolution No. 2383, dated Otli May 1818- 
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ns Mr. Poslonji ultimately found himself compelled to resign the fcrndo 
under the -burden of a debt of some hundred pounds sterling. 1 


An instanco of what ordinary land is capable of yielding by irriga- 
tion and an intelligent mode of high culture camo under observation 
in 1874 in the town of A'mod. A field four and a half acres in oxtont, 
tho freehold of n religious mendicant, formerly used ns a common 
grazing-ground, was, at tho instanco of a market-gardener, Ituchhia, 
converted into garden lnnd by tUo sinking of a well. This well, which 
cost £40 (Rs. 400), instead of watering tho whole field, suppliodonly 
one und a half ncrcs of it. For tho use of those one and a half acres, 
tho market-gardener agreed to pay an annual ront of £3 (Rs. 30). 
Tho lnnd was ploughed and manured ns in ordinary dry-crop culti- 
vation, and was permitted to lio fallow until after tho close of tho 
rainy season. Tho fiold was then sub-divided into 800 plots, each 
plot eight cubits long by four broad, ridged nnd worked with tho hoc, 
kotlnU, on the principle of spade husbandry. Tho only labourers em- 
ployed oil tho field wero tho members of throo families of mnrkot- 
gardeners. Having previously prepared nurseries of onions, garlic, 
ginger, nnd a great variety of vegetables nnd herbs, tho gardeners 
moved tho young plants into tho larger beds, irrigating each day at tho 
mto of 100 beds, so ns to water the entiro field once in eight days. 
After a fow. dnyB, when tho plnnts were well settled in their now 
beds, women brought baskets of well-pounded snuff-like oil-cako, Ichol, 
nnd scattered about ten pounds of this preparation ovonly and 
carefully over each bed. Tho lnnd was immediately flooded, and in 
n few days moro tho plnnts had made tho most marked progress. 
These gnrdencrs weed nnd thin with great enro, nnd kcop tho beds a 
picture of neatness. Tho water-channels and ridges are planted 
with mustard, fennel, nnd other liorbs, so that not an inch of ground 
is left waste. . When its crop has boon gathered from a bod, tho 
soil is immediately turned over, worked with fresh manure, nnd re- 
planted on the principle that tap-roots succeed fibrous routs, nnd leaf 
crop succeeds bulbs. In this way a single bod yields throo crops in 
the senson, valued at 2s. (Re. 1) per bed, tho common rate at which 
tho retail vendor purchases tho crop. By this simple computation, 
the produce is worth £80 (Rs. 800) to tho cultivators, and affords 
additional profits to tho vendor. Tho cost of cultivating this fiold 
may bo thus summed up: rent, £3 (Rs. 30); irrigation, £5 14s. 
(Rs. 07) per acre, but in this enso a pair of bullooks and two men 
wore employed on ono nnd a half ncros for oight months in tho year, 
so tho field is liable to tho full chnrgo of £1 7 2s. (Rs. 171) ; farm-yard 
manure, £2 10s. (Rs. 20) ; oil-seed manure, 8,000 pounds, at thirty 
pounds for a shilling = £13 6«. (Rs. 133) ; seed, £3 (Rs. 30) ; tho wages 
ofthreo families, throo. men at 4 id. (3 annas), nnd threo women at 
3 j d. (21 annus) a day, for eight months, at tho rato of labourer's 
wages only, £24 15s. (Rs. 247 J); in all, cost of cultivation £03 13s. 
(Rs. 63GJ) ; net profit £16 7s. (Rs. 103i). Thus five mon and threo 
women were provided with tlio full wages of agricultural labour 


n 705—52 


1 Silk in India, 40. 
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Chapter IV- during eight fnonths of the year, and divided between them £16 7b. 

Agriculture. (^ s ' out of the proceeds of one and a half acres of garden land, 

Katural calamities. -^ s ^ nr os has been ascertained, Broach would not seem to have 
seriously suffered from fires or from floods. In ordinary yearn the 
Narbada overflows a portion of the lands on its banks. But such 
freshes do no harm, and even in the great flood of 1837, when the 
waters of the Narbada and of the Tapti are said to have joined, no 
dainngo would seem to have been caused either to the district or to 
the city of Broach. 1 The natural calamities from which the district 
has been known to suffer are storms, famines, and smaller losses 
such as those caused by locusts, boll-worm, and mildew. 

Storm of 1781. In the year 1781 a storm passed over the district of Broaeli, of 

which Mr. Forbes has left an account in his Oriental Memoirs * : 
*'Two years before I left India, some weeks previous to the sotting'* 
in of the sonth-west monsoon (May), we had the most dreadful 
storm ever remembered in Gujarat. Its ravages by sea and land wero 
terrible ; the damage at Broach was very great , and tho loss of life 
considerable. The storm camo on so suddenly, that a Hindu wedding 
party passing in procession through the streets by torch-light with 
the usual pageantry of palanqnins, led-horses, and a numerous train 
of attendants, wore overtaken by the tempest, and fled for shelter 
into an old structure, which had for ages withstood .the rage of tho 
elemonts. On that fatal night, from the violence of the winds and 
rain, both roof and foundation gave way, and seventy-two of the com- 
pany were crashed to death; At our villa every door and window 
was blown away; the elements rushed in from all directions, and 
spoiled furniture, pictures, books, and clothes. The roof of tho 
stable giving way, the main beam killed a fine Arabian horse, nnd 
maimed several others. The garden nesrt morning presented a 
scene of desolation, strowed with large trees torn up by the roots, 
broken pillars, 'seats and ornaments, sea and land birds, wild and 
tame animals, porcupines, guanas, serponts, and reptiles, all crushed 
together. Large fish from the ocean, together with those of the 
river were left upon the banks, and covered the adjacent fields. 
One of the company's armed vessels, lately come from Bombay, was 
lost in the river, together with a great number of large cotton boats 
and other craft richly laden.” 


Years of scarcity. 


The years 1030 and 1631 are said to have been seasons of famine, 
in which largo remissions were granted, and supplies of grain distri- 
buted in charity by the Husalmdn rulers. In 1 755, ow ing to failure 
XT /.rnns half the land revenue had to he remitted through almost 
the whole district. 1700, 1761, 1773, 1786, and 1787 were years in 
which one or more parts of tho district verged upon famine, and 
the revenue had to bo veiy largely remitted. The great famino 


1 Tn lRfU about 866 houses in the town of Broach are Bawl to have fatten down 
1 In 1SJ4 uou water in the harbada nver, which caused a damage of 

™“ rae 310<>f 1850< 

's Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, Vol, III., 60. 
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of 1790, locally known ns (lie * fort y-sevcn,’ wttUnlo, because it 
took place in the Smnvnt year 18)7, was can*ed by the entire fnilnro 
of the onliimry rain-fall. This fnitiine lasted for one year. During 
the distress, which was very gnat, numbers of people dying of 
hunger, the Mnjmudiirs, Lnlluhhrii and A'shfinim, who had large qnnn- 
tities of grain stored in their warehouses, distributed it in charity 
to the poor. Since the beginning of the present century pi.v years 
of .scarcity, ninon lit ing almost to famine, nre recoided. Of tlie«e, mio 
in 1812, was due l<> the ravages of locusts j one, in 1819, to excessive! 
rain; one, in 18:55, to frost; and three, in 18-58, 1810, and 1M58, to 
either total or partial failure of the usual supply of rain. The famine 
of 1812, locally known as the 'sixty-nine ’ famine, from having hap- 
pened ill the Samvat jear 1809, was eau-rd by n visitation of locusts, 
which, driven out of Murwnr by the failure of the rains of 1811, 
spread over Kathiawar and northern (iujar.lt. The district of Broach 
would seem to lmie been the limit of their progress southwards.’ 
During the time of this famine strict order' an* raid to have been 
issued to the Wani-ls, forbidding them to sell more gram to tho 
people than was actually inquired to maintain life. The pales of 
grain were superintended by government officers. Many deaths 
lire reported to have occurred’, but the victims of the famine would 
t-ectii to have licoti immigrants from northern Gujarat Of the regu- 
lar inhabitants of the district comparatively few nre mnl to have 
perished. In 1819 two ln-nvy rainy seasons nucc-eding each other 
do-t roved the in ijor portion of the crops. But though distress was 
general, few, if nay, lives me paid to have been lost. In 185)5 the 
cold, following on n nw*on of etce-sive rain-fall, was so severe that 
the emjis were destroyed, and the country reduced to a state of dis- 
tress, bordering on famine. The failures of rain in 185J8, 1810, and 
po late n-, 1808, were p“rions enough to force the cultivators to drive 
their cattle to gi-a/o in the hills, and many villages weie for tho 
time (le-erled. Tears of pirtinl drought have been numerous. 

With regard to the boll-worm, by which the cotton crop in all 
seasons is liable to lie injured, Mr. fbonnont * says that, “in hit 
opinion, it i« the larva of n liymenopterous insert, a beautiful fly, 
about three-fourths of an inch long, having tlm anterior pair of wings 
of a yellowish colour marked with small round spots of dark red. On 
opening n pod damaged hy the hnll-worm, n number of very small 
black flies, and sometimes pevenil small beetle-, are found. The-o 
insects hnvo probably made use of the hole bored by the boll-worm. 

As to mildew, another of the minor causes of loss to the cultivator, 
Mr. Stormont writes: "Mildew is the only destructive disease I know, 
and that docs not seem, n« u rule, to do much harm. Mildew is, no 
doubt, due to soma peculiar Plate of the ntmoshpere, bull aim not 
quite clear what conditions nre most favourable to its formation. 
Tim heavy dew.s (lint fell about the beginning of tho year cleared it 
oil considerably.” 


* Trtui It mi Lit. -^7. 

’■ I’ipwt «( the snj,.imtta leal of AcrisiiKiirxl I5\i«.tiiutiiti. I&70-7I. 
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CHAP-TEE V. 

TRADE. 

Chapter V. In Broach there are threo means of communication, — hy road, 
_ — r l>y sen, and by rail. Till J8G3, whoa tlio tax known as tho local 

mac. fund CCSB Wfls ticst lcsned, the district wns without mndo roads. 

At that titno cart traffic was confined to tho fnir-woatber months. 
During tho rains, those forced to travel wero carried in palnn- 
- quins by men of the Bhoi caste, or redo from village to village upon 
oxen. 

ItomK Since 18G3, in epito of tho spccinl difficulties of road making 

in tho Bronch district, with its wnnt of metal, and tho numerous 
inlets of the sen that intersect so much of its surface, considerable 
progress has been mndo. Thirteen lines of road extend (1875) over 
a totnl distance of 143J miles. Of these rends somo linvo been mado 
at the joint oxpenso of government nnd of tho local funds, while 
the oxpenso of others has been met entirely from tho latter sonreo. 
All arc at present kept in repair out of local fnnds. Tho roads 
of the district form two groups — ono to tho north, nnd tho, other 
to tho south of tho Narbada. Tho northern group contains: 1. A 
roml, twonty-ciglit miles in length, running from Jamhnsnr in tho 
north of tho district through A^mod south to Bronch. This lino is 
partly bridged nnd gravelled. 2. A lino, thirteen and a half miles 
long, running north-west from tlio Fnlej railway station to the town 
of A'mod. 5. A road, sovon miles long and partly bridged, joining 
tho town onVtigm with tho main lino from Jnmhusnr to Broach. 
These roads unito at tho village of Derol, eight miles north of Bronch. 
4. A road, twenty-five miles long, running west, joins tho town of 
Broach with Dchoj. 5. A road, five miles long, runs along the right 
bank of tho Narbada from Bronch west to Dnsan. 6. A road, ten and 
a half miles long, runs cast from Bronch ana joins it 1 with Sukaltirth, 
tho famous plnco of pilgrimage. Sonth of tho Narbada a group of 
four roads centres in tho town of Hrfnsot. tiieso are : 1. A road, 
■nine miles long, running from Hansot soutn-west to tho village 
of Kntpor. 2. A road, cloven miles long, f ron l Bnnsot to Sahol on 
tho right bank of tho Kim rivor.. This road, in connection with 
‘ which is a bridge over the Kim, is tho highway for tho passage of 
tlio produce of tho lands of tho Anlsloswar subdivision southwards 
to Surat. 3. A road, nine miles long, running south-enst from 
nfmsot to tho Pitnoli railway station. 4. A road, metalled and 
partly bridged, twelve miles long, running east from Bnnsot to 
Auklcswar. Besides the group that centres at Hansot, tlicro is a 
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road, three miles long, running north from tho town of Ankleswar 
to Borbhatlm ; a short line of one and a half miles running north- 
west from Sahol to llav ; and a line, nine miles long, running east 
from Ankleswar to the frontier of the Rajpipla territory. 

Of six buildings provided by government for the accommodation 
of district officers, three — at Broach, Mehegam, and Sitpon Tankaria 
— are in the Broach sub-division j two, at the port of Tankari.and 
Jambusar, are in the Jambusar sub-division ; one, at Hdnsot, is in 
Ankleswar. For the convenience of travellers three rest-houses, or 
dltaramshalas, lifive been built, one at each of the Broach, Chamdrgdm, 
and Pnlej railway stations ; each of these rest-houses is provided with 
separate quarters for Europeans and for natives. 

There are eleven ferries kept up throughout the year. Of these, 
one, at Kdvi, in the Jambusar sub-division, is across the Mahi ; the 
rest are over the Narbada. Of those on the right bank of the 
Narbada, two start from the town of Broach,, one from the custom- 
house to the west of the town, and the other from Mojampor on its 
eastern side. About two miles further up a ferry plies at J&hadeshvar, 
and another at Tavra three miles beyond. Ten miles more, above 
Sukaltirth, at a village called Nikora, there is another ferry, and one 
six miles further at Janor. On the left bank of the Narbada ferries 
start from Borbhatha nearly opposite the town of Broach, and from 
Sakarpur, about five miles further down the river. There is also 
a ferry to tho island of Dhanturia, in the bed of the Narbada, about 
nine miles below Broach. Of these, the firBt four ferries were in the 
year 1874-75 farmed, yieldinga revenue of £315 6s. (Rs. 3,153). The 
rest are maintained by the local funds for the convenience of passen- 
gers, who are carried free of charge. Besides the permanent ferries, 
during the rainy season, in the following villages, either rafts, tarapa, 
or boats, are kept up at the expense of the local funds : in the 
Jambusar sub-division, at Islampor, Khdnpor, Dospor, and Bojadra ; 
in the A'mod sub-division, at Sarbhfin and Dhadhar; and in the 
Wiigra sub-division, at "Vildyet and Argfima. 

Till within the last fifteen years the highway of the trade of the 
district, as well as of the trade of a large section of Gujarat and of 
western Malwa, was through the ports of Broach and Tankdri down 
tho estuaries of the Narbada and the Dhddhar. Since the opening of 
the railway the trade by sea has fallen off. It is still, however, 
largo enough to support a fleet of small coasting vessels, ^ and 
o ccasionall y to bring into the Narbada foreign ships of larger size. 

Tho following details show the character of the shipping and the 
general arrangements under which the trade of the ports of Broach 
and Tankari is at present (1875) carried^ on. Besides the flat- 
bottomed feny-boat, thdpdo, canoes, ltoiiu , either hollowed treo 
trunks or plank-bnilt skiffs, and deep-sea fishing-boats, hodi, three 
kinds of craft carry on the sea trade of the district. These are the 
machhvo, tho paddv, and the latMo. 

. Of these tho machhvo is tho smallest, varying from one and a 
quarter to eight tons burden (3| to 22 j Ithandis). Tho machhvo 
has one must and one triangular, or lateen Bail, made of cotton cloth. 
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T t is also supplied witli oars. Maehhvns arc generally built at Broacli 
of teak brought from tlio Hajpspla forests, and cost from £5 to £50 
(lls. 50 to 500). As a rnle, vessels of this class belong to the 
, captain, a MuMiltminor a Hindu Kltanva, probably a native of Surat. 
Exclusive of tho captain, the crow of a machhetr varies, according 
to the size of tho boat, from two to five men. Tho rates paid to 
tho sailors arc: to Deliej, -is. to 8*. (Us. 2 to 4); to Gogo, 10s. to 
32s. (Us. 5 to 0) ; to Tutiknri, 8s. to 12s. (Us. 4 to 6) ; and to Surat, 
10s. to Ms. (Rs. 5 to 7). Resides this money payment the owner 
provides cnch of tho crew daily with two pounds of khichdi, that 
is, rice and split peas, or tint. A trip in a maehhvo to Dehoj takes 
from twenty-four to thirty hours ; to G ogo about four days ; about six 
days to 'l'anlcari, and eight days to Surat. Tho trado carried on by 
maehhvtU is almost entirely local, in stick articles ns grass, timber, 
and bamboos. These boats seldom leave tho Narbada, though occa- 
sionally they carry grain as far as Di'hegam at tho mouth of the Haiti, 
Gogo, and Surat. They also sometimes tako part in tho trade up 
tho Narbada, carrying grain from Nitndod to Broach. 

The second class of vessels, tho paddv , vary in sizo from ten to 
thirty tons (28 to 81 lthdndis). . A paddv has two masts and three 
sails. Pamirs are generally built by Pursi or Hindu carpenters at 
Daman, Balsar, and Bilimora, in the Surat district, and occasionally 
at. Broacli, Surat, Gogo, and Blmunngar. Their masts, as a rule, are 
made of teak. A paddv lasts from ten to twenty years. The expenso 
of building a vessel of this clnss vnrics from £35 to £225 (Rs. 350 to 
2,250) according to the sizo of tho boat. Tito shils cost from .3115, 
to £25 (Rs. 150 to 250). Sails aro genornlly shaped by the sailors 
out of cotton cloth, doit, bought in Brooch, or made to order by 
Dliors. Better kinds of cloth aro woven at Bnlsdr. European canvas 
j'b held to bo tho best material for sails, but is too oxpousive for 
general uso. Country sails aro never dyed. Onco a year, in May, 
when tho trading season is over, tho sails aro washed. Paddvs nro 
employed in tho coasting trado, north to the Gnlf of Cutch, and 
to Bnlsnr, Mitliiin, Bandora, and Bombay. They sometimes venture 
ns far as tho const of Malabar. Tho paddvs generally belong to 
Hindu sailors, of tho Kliarwa caste, residing in tho Surat district. 
Exclusive of tho captain, the crow Varies from five to nine men. 

The batch, a larger edition of the paddv, varies from sixty-six to 
100 tons burden (185 to 297 JfMndis). Tho batch, 1 says Mr. Vanpell, 
may bo dcscribod as tlio dav (mentioned below) in miniature. It 
1ms, ho says, invariably n flat square stern, a long grab-liko head, 
two masts, and is rigged in lateen fashion. There are generally 
threo sails,— the jib in front, the main lateen sail on the foremtist, 
and on the second mast, near tho stern, a smaller lateen sail called 
Jcahni. Tho following aro tho dimensions of a latch of fifty tons 
(M0 hhdndisj : length from stem to stern sixty feet j breadth of beam 
fifteen feet ; depth of hold ton feet } longth of keel forty-five fcot. 
The bead and storn-posts both divorgo from tho perpendicular with 
reforonco to tlio keel ; tho storn-posts at an angle of about 1 0°, and the 


i Trant. Bom, Geo. Soc., Vol. VII., 100, 
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head posts at an average nnglo of 45°. From tlicir flat build, these 
vessels make muck leeway on a wind, especially it in ballast or with 
a cotton cargo. Thoy uvo usually built of teak, chiefly at Burnt, 
Biliuiorn, Bnlsrir, Daman, nud Dahiinu, in the Tamm district. When 
new n hatch costs, according to its size, from £1 50 to £500 (Its. 1,500 
to 5,000), They last tor about forty years. The sails for a boat of 
from fifty to eighty tons (140 to 221 khuntlh) cost altogether nbout 
£35 (Rs. 350). Of this total, the prico of the jib is from £4 to £3 
(Rs. -t0 to 50), of the main-sail about £20 (Rs. 200), and of the small- 
er lateen sail, kalmi, £5 to £15 (Rs, 60 to 150). These sails arc 
made in Broach, Balsitr, Bilimom, and Surat. The vessels engaged in 
this coasting trade, during the first two months of the rains, remain 
in shelter nt Branch, Balsnr, Bilimom, Surat, and Bluiunngar. They 
put to sea again soon after cocoanut-day (August), The chief part of 
t lie trade is now to the Malabar coast. An ordinary voyage to Malabar 
nt the beginning of tho fair season, in tho end of August, takes from 
ten to twenty days. Tho return passage requires from twonty-fivo to 
thirty days, according to the stiength of the north-east wind. About 
fifty per cent of the larger class of bahldr nrc tho properly of their 
captains ; the rest belong to Hindu or Ihirsi capitalists. Exclusive) 
of tho captain, t mulct, the crew of a. hutch of sixty tons consists 
usually of from twelve to thirteen men. For n trip from Broach to 
Bombay and back, taking on nil average from one to two weeks, the 
amount usually (1874) paid to a common snilor is 11s. (R.s. h~H), nml 
£1 2s. (R«. 1 1) to the captain. Before tho railway was opened tho 
pay of tho men for a trip from Branch to Bombay nml hack is said to 
have been lfis. (Rs. 8), nml for the captain £1 10s. (Rs. 15). In 
April, when strong winds mny be expected, the rates of freight nro 
increased and tlio pay of the sailors advanced by 2s. (Rs. 1), and of 
the captain by >ls. (Rs, 2). To Malabar and bnclc, on an nverage from 
eight to ten weeks’ sailing, each of the crew gets about £ I 1 0s. (Rs. ] 5), 
mid the captain £3 (Rs. 30). To Karachi and buck, a voyage lasting 
from five to seven weeks, the rates are, for the sailor £1 Ills. (Rs. 15), 
rind for the captain £3 (Rs. 30). To Cutch, a pnssngo of five to six 
weeks, £1 to £1 >R (Rs. 10 to 12), mid £2 to £2 Si. (Rs. 20 to 
2 1) respectively. Sometimes, though such arrangements nrc not often 
made, a merchant agrees with a captain and crow to make a circulnr 
voyage, calling at several ports before returning to Broach. Tho 
different ports nro generally visited in this order: from Broach to tho 
Malaliar coast, tlionco to Cntch, from that to some port in Kathiawar, 
and so hack to Broach. Such a voyage takes from tlireo to four 
months. The captain would bo paid £5 to £t> (Rs. 50 to 00), nml 
the seamen about half that amount. During tho voyage tho bntchU, 
as a rule, como to nn anchor nt night. If they’ Fail nil night, tho 
captain steers, sometimes l>y the stars, at other times by the compass, 
hol'n, of which each captain is said to have one on board. 1 
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1 Tho mo of tho cnmjivm in navigating vends of thin class would seem to linvo 
liven introdneed during the last fifty yean, ns Mr. Willuuna nay a {Memoir f,S) : 
" No compass i» used, or reckoning kept in tin's navigation, Imt Bounding is much 
attend'd to." Mr. Yaanrll, however, (1610) says of tho lotuly most of thvo 
vessels haw a compasq'nn lioard, though it iB seldom Used, except in rough weather, 
when the coast is invisible. 
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Of tlio foreign vessels U,at aro said formerly to have visited t}. e 
th i° ! UV OT .. la 9 lo > a grater butch, is 1 tho largest ship that 
to lMOtf * O,’ -' Va 7 I “F , ,n Bizo f rem 100 to BOO tons (280 

or tto Bed Sea arn H" 8 kmd ' be . ,on g' n g to the Persian Gnlf 
cJch 7 v 1 ' l- called dam, and those trading to Kdthiiiwsr, 

hreo mnsf formrO^'f ^ ’ty** UbUn,, I COnsiflts ° { one 

t Jf r j J , cd of n 8, . n 8 l0 B P ar » to- which is hoisted a huge lateen 

ih!J XCd t0 “ \ 0 T> F- ^ pcn ; s y" rd hnD e il1 stings. Of this yard two- 
thirds remain behind and one-third projects in front of tlio mast. 

XJioso ships have high square stoma and low grab-slmped bowsmudare 
necked, boraohmos they are provided with gum. They seldom carrr 
1 j raKon-sails. Ilia tnck of tho main -sail is made fast to tlio bow, 
end the main-sheet to tho quarter abaft tho beam. These vessels 
belong chiefly to, and nro navigated by, Arabs. They hare a crew of 
trora ton to 100 or 160 men, and are common to the Ited Sea. Persian 
Gulf, and the Western Const of India. 

t Cf « t f 0Xt . i^^ctothD^rto is the dingi, of from soventeon to 
1 70 tons (forty-eight to 47(1 hhandisj burdon. The dingi differs from 
tho dauia having either a round or square stem, generally veiy lofty, 
nnd a mizen-mast. Unlike tho dav, tho dingi is not decked. In- 
stead of a deck it is furnished with an open lintchwork, consisting 
of looso beams fitting into sockets, and laid lengtbwiBo and across 
tho vessel. Theso beams, whan the vessel is loading or unloading, 
can bo taken out and put to one side. During the voyage they nro 
again fastened down into their sockets, nnd over them a matting of 
flat-split bamboos is drawn. Besides the main-yard, the dingi has 
n moveable boom, to the outer end of which the forefoot or tack of 
the sail is fastened. Tho boom is then pushed forward several feet 
boyond tho lino of tho vcssol's bow. This boom is a clumsy ar- 
rangement ; for each time tho vessol tacks, the end of the boom 
lias to bo drown in and again pushed forward. Tho rudder is also 
bung from tho stern-post in a peculiar way, leaving a considerable 
opening between it and the vessel. This craft is peculiar to the 
coasts of Mitkron, Sind, and Cutch. Tho crew number from ten to 
twenty-five. Dingis usually cany two flogstaffs on tbo stem, each 
staff from four to six feet high. To the top of each a weather-cock 
is fixed, and the head is turned up involute. 

Next in order come the vessels of the Kathiawir coast and of the 
Gulf of Cutch. They are named either Icotiu, paddv, 3 or galbai, 
according os they are built with angular, sqnnre, or round stems. 
Boats of this class vary in size from ten to fifty tons (twenty-eight 
to 140 kldndisj burden. They have two masts, a main and a mizen 


1 Dars, it is said, do not now visit Branch. 

» Tho description of tho boats brought nnder the head foreign vessels is or 
traded from Mr. Vanpell's account— Traca. Som. Geo. Soc., YoL VII., OS. 


coasting craft in tho Ivon ban, and to the largo sized sea-going vessols noticed in tho 
text capable of sailing across to Zanzibar, xheae latter nro foreign vessels, and 
in canning capacity are equal to, it not much greater than, lot ids , — Note by 
Faulkner, nfiuattmt collector, Balt department. 
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maM, and on each, as n rule, (hey carry n Infecn Mil. Occasion- 
nllv they hoi-t n try«.iil or jib, nml, lminp of n sharp build, they 
usually nil well. These fail in* nml gnlhat* nre llio pirate ships of 
former days. In 1810 they were said lo be still occasionally, but 
very rarely, so used. Accordinp (o (lie fire of tho ve-«il, it s crew 
number- from six (« fifteen M-unen. B< sides the seamen there urn 
(lie master, OnnM, and (he pilot, ilnngi. Most of these vessels nro 
fnrm’shid with n compass. The compass i« .seldom or never u c ed 
except during rainy, cloudy, or lH>isterous weather, when the coast 
is imisihlc. As n rule, the*" boats, though n few nre bold cnoupli 
to trade across t„ Africa, nmly venture beyond soundings, and htill 
fvhl<jm«r «ail out of • iglit of land. 

The palitmir, fnlnnnr, comes from the coast rrmth of Bombay. 
Thi«, fav« Mr. Vnupt ll, is by far the best built, best found, and best 
navigated native vessel on tho whole coast of the Indian Ocean 
from the Straits of llaltel-Mnndeb to the (inlf of Manar. J’tiU siiirs 
vary from thirty-five to 10(1 tons (ninety-eight to £S'(i /./. iiefi-jlmnlrn. 
In shape they an' slurp and narrow, nml built of the sj ro ngC't nml 
best timber. The'e ve-scla rail admirably, particularly on n wind. 
Tlmy have n main-mast ,n ruin n-mast, nml n jib-boom, to which they 
hoist it large find entail Jabeti t til nud a jib. The masts of these 
fah nil r* rake considerably forward. The sails are st-mt and well 
made, and largo in prop *rlion to tho ‘ire of the ve-sej. About 
one-fourth pirt of the length of the yird to which each of the lateen 
(ail- jv niladii-l projee|« in n long sharp point in front of tho 
lirnd of the mas* 'J he clii< f peculiarity of the fat - 1 mVf build is ita 
l:n 1 In other vt > *»la the keel is generally n straight piece of timber 
nearly equal oil nil four side-, nml of Miftieierd strtngth to raise tho 
Mij>'>r‘trneturo upon; but in thf M- tali * nirr it ron'i‘ts forne- 
titnea of time, often of two distinct puces of timber Tho first 
►I rotche* in n straight line for nlsuit one-third of the length of tho 
aes-il; tho s< eotul, w hello r of one or two pieer-, is rnrved down- 
warsb. lie* lower part, or what is technically c died the forefoot, 
t« rmitmting considerably In low tl.e line of tie- binder or -tern-pott 
etel. By this arrangement n coti‘:d, n«bl«> »j>aee t- K ft below the 
levi 1 of tile kill. This * piee, wliitl planl.i d lij), is u-cftll ill two 
ways : it enables the vessel to rail rl»» e t<> the wind, nml, when 
m ir rocky ground, by touching the bottom, the forefoot givi s warn- 
ing Miflieient to •him 1 off the vi " m ] 1,< fore rhe 1ms grounded over 
nil the length « f lie r ke( 1, The crew* of these falrmar* nre enm- 
pr» eil principally of Botnan Catholic Christmns, though not tinfre- 
t|(iently Hindu (Miermin both own nml man tin -o vessel" Tho 
opb r,’clc»nline»s, sul,oplination, nml even di cnrnm i-lmwn in tho 
arrangement-, of the •• %i w,*rc in IS IP <• iid to be remarknble. 
Ilvtry rope w ns in it < proper place duly roihd and ready for me, 
mid tviry nr/ii’le wns of the most -< a-worthy description. Tim 
crew consi-ts of n master, tnipht, with from tin to tw« ntv men under 
him. The master has fri ipiently n pilot to n‘sist him in navigating 
the vessel, n leadsman, ami several «tecrMn< «i. 

Be-ide, those foreign ve -el*, Mr. Vmipi 11 mention*; (line local 
vnrit ties of boats,— tho (h>l,'-'lia, t>rin, mid ■nt/f-uf,*— which would ('torn 
p 703— 33 
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to be no longer in use, The dohodia was a craft peculiar to Surat. 

It was built on tho model of an English ketch, and is said to have 
been called dohodia, or one and a half, because it had a long and a 
short mast. The dohodia had yards and shrouds like on English 
ship, with square-sails and top-sails and top-gallant Bails, a driver 
and mizen-top sail, with’ try-sail and jib. Tho only thing remark- 
able in these imitations of ketches was a long, narrow strip of stem 
extending several yards from the stern-post, and on a level with 
the poop or upper deck, having a partlpet railing, two feet high, 
running on eaoh side, and closed with plank at the stern. Seldom 
more than two or three feet broad, and planked below, tbis gangway 
formed a sort of projecting gallery from which the whole vessel, when 
undor sail, could be viewed. These vessels will soon, it was said in 
1819, be extinct ; for when one is decayed or lost, it is never replaced 
by a new one of the same construction, balclds or other vessel 
being preferred. The oriti was peculiar to Broach. It is described 
as differing from a batclo only, in having a bluff round head like' 
an English ship, and resembling precisely in model a ship's long,- 
boat. The vessels called •galbais belong to the ports on the west- - 
era shore of the Gulf of Cambay, and were in design like the batelo, 
except that the galbal was sharper built and had a rounded or an- 
gular stern. 1 

Strictly speaking, there are no harbonrs along the coast line of 
the Broach district. The estuaries of its'rivers offer shelter to the 
coasting vessels during the stormy months of the rainy season. 

In 1820 there were five sea-ports, bandar, — Deliegdm, at the 
mouth of the Mahi ; on tho right bank of the Dhddhar river, about 
six miles from its mouth, Tankori ; and on the left bank across from 
Tnnkari, about three miles further down the river, Gandhdr; on 
the right bank of the Narbada, Dehej, near the mouth of the 
river, and Broach, about thirty miles inland. Only at two of these 
ports, Broach and Tankriri, was the trade of any importance. In 
1820 the traffic from these ports employed thirty balclds oi irom 
thirty to eighty tons burden (eighty-five to 225 khandis .)* In 1849 
the shipping had increased to seventy-nine vessels of an aggregate 
burden of 3,425} tons (9,591 klidndis), or an average to each vessel 
of about 431 tons (121-} khandis). In 1873-74 the corresponding 
returns show forty boats registered, with an aggregate burden of 
210 tons (588 khandis), or, on an average to each vessel, o capacity 
of five and a quarter tons (14f khandis). . 

In 1849 its trade in Mfilwa opium occasionally tempted steamers 
to visit Tankdri, -But this trade does not now exist, as, since ‘the 


1 The following are particulars of boats sometimes mentioned in books of travel : 
Tho grab, Arabic ghurdb, UorAthi gvrab, had rarely more than two masts, and was 
generally about 160 tons burden. Some of the grabs, however, had three masts, and 
weighed. 300 tons. These ships carried broadsides of six to nine guns, and on their 
mam* decks wero mounted two, nine, or twelve pounders, pointed forward through 
port-holes ent in the bulk-heads, and designed to bo 'fired orer tho bow. Too 
thybdr, shetdr, or eibdd, was n largo vessel, and the ‘ balloon,' or balanv, a state 
barge — Bom. Quar. Rev., IIL, 66. See also Tho English in Western Indio, 1G7. # 

* Colonel Williams’s Memoir, 67. 
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opening of the railway (1801), opium is no longer carried by sea. Chapter V* 
In 1SG9 nn nltcnipt was made to establish n line of steam ferry-boat*! _ — — 

from Broach to Gogo ; but tho vonttiro was not successful, and tho *rnao. 

bteam-bonls Imvo been (1875) withdrawn. 

1 ho overage niton of freight nro now (187o) to Bomhny 2»..GJ. freight. 

(R*!. 1-4) n bale. Thi« would represent, on (ho nmoun tof cotton ex- 
ported in 187*1, n return of £2,728 (Re. 27,280). Tho freight obtained 
from other produce cannot be directly calculated. But, following 
Jfr. Davies’ e-timato that other produce yields hnlf ns much more 
ns cotton, tho annual Toturn for tho capital nnd labour employed in 
(lit* sea-carrving trade would be £1,092 (Rs. 10,020) in 1874, as 
compared with £10,000 (Its. 1,00,000) in 1 8.10. 

Tho portion of the Bombay, Barods, nnd Central India railway Tho railway, 
that lie* within the limits of the Broach district was opened for 
traffic in 1801. The Broach section of the line, twenty- eight miles 
in length, is provided with the five following Mat ions : lYinoli, 191 
miles di-tnnt from Bombay; Ankle«wnr, 198 mile-; Ilroncli, 203 
miles; Chntmirgiim, 211 miles; and Pdlej, £19 miles. 

>Tl.e chief ongiuc*eriiigdiflirulties in constructing tin*- part of the Xatbida bridge, 
railway line were caused by tlie broad bed of tlie Narbada. Tho 
design originally adopted for spanning this, ns well ns other largo 
rivers, consisted of piers composed of three cylindrical vertirnl cast- 
iron columns connected together with horizontal nnd diagonal 
wrotight-iron bracings, with the addition of n pair of rating struts of 
the same dimensions nnd constructions ns the columns, making 
angles of 30’ with the vertical. The columns nro cast in lengths 
of nine feet, nnd are 2’ G" in external dinmoter mid one inch thick, 
tho lengths being connected together with fiattges and bolts. Tho 
diameter of tho pile « has boon adopted ns the least which will allow of 
n workman going inside to fasten tho bolts ami clean out the 'core.* 

The lower lengths of the-o columns aro terminated with a i crew 4' C" 
diameter on 1 .Mitchell’s ' principle, by means of which the columns 
are screwed into the ground to tin* required depth. The three ver- 
tical piles stand at n di-tance of fourKen feet centre to centre; the 
horizontal bracings nro * T ’ ; tho diagonal bracings are of angle iron, 
curb bracing being fastened to lugs on the columns, M*ctm*d nt Mto 
end by n bolt, nnd tightened nt tin* other by n gib nnd cotter. Tho 
pier* are t-pnnncd by .sixtv-foet girder* on ' Warren's ’ principle. 1 ho 
bridge over tho Narbada nt first consisted of M'xty-oiio sinus, resting 
on nicn* of threo vr*rl iral column* with raking ►tnits ' tij> mid 1 now « 9 
stream. The height of the bridge from foundation or screw to rail, in 
mid-channel, wan eighty-four feet, nnd the lowerewls of the columns 
wero mink from fifteen to eighteen feet into tho hod of the river. In 
July 1801, a flood, rising within twenty-one feet of rail-level, earned 
away six spans in tl.o deep-water channel. From the experience 
gained from this flood it was decided to do away with the strut piles 
ns being a source of weakness, and to substitute! in their place two 
extra vertical columns, making in nil five vortical columns to tho 


* Extract from a ;njs*r cn tV 15. II aa*5 U, I. Hallway kinlly drawn aj* by 
Mr. Jl.ij try, the |ir«eat rr-ndent engineer (IW7). 
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pier, and connecting them at top by a covering girder of sufficient 
strength to carry the bridge and load in the event of tlio failure of an 
intermediate column.. It was also suggested that cluster piers 
should be introduced at every sixth span, and that the j oints of the pile 
columns should be strengthened by the addition of steel clamps 
attached to the lugs of the piles. These improvements were being 
gradually carried out, but were not completed when, in August 1868, 
a flood, rising to within eighteen feet of rail-level, carried away four 
spans. After the subsidence of this flood it was found that these 
piers had been carried away from the effects of under-scour; their 
screws not being bedded in the clay. It was therefore decidod that, 
in addition to the other improvements, it would bo necessary to screw 
the columns of 'the pier in eveiy ease well into the clay These alter- 
ations on the original design of the bridge were carried out without 
a single interruption to the traffic of the line, and completed before 
the rainy season of 1871. The bridge, although severely tested by 
several high floods, stood well till the rainy season of 1876. , The 
strncture, as completed in 18 71, consisted of sixty-eight spans, or a 
total length of 4,250 feet, with a maximum height of 120 feet from 
screw to rail-level, of which sixty foot were sunk below the bed of 
the river. The cost of the Narbada bridge up to 1871 was, according 
to the information furnished by the consulting engineer, £469,340 
(Rs. 46,93,400). 

At the time when the original bridge was built (1860), the heavy 
ourrent of the stream lay on the right or Broach bank. Since then 
the main channel of the river lias so entirely shifted towards the left 
bank, that, during the last seven or eight years (1 870-77), the southern 
bank has been gradually washed away, and driven back upwards of 
1,000 feet. The effect of this change in the direction of the current 
beeame apparent in the flood of the 6th September 1876. Then the 
water, rising suddenly to the unprecedented height of thirty-five feet 
above high-water mark, or within 13' 6" of rail-level, washed away 
twenty-six spans, or upwards of 1,600 feet of the southern portion of 
the bridge. Across this gap a fair-weather bridge, 1,578 feet Jong, 
was thrown. As this conld not stand the floods of the rainy season, 
a high-level bridge, on the some design os the old one, completed at 
a cost of about £16,000 (Rs. 1,50,000), was opened for traffic on the 
27th April 1877. Butthis reconstruction is only a temporary measure. 
It has been determined, of a Bite about a hundred yards above the 
present crossing, to build an entirely now bridge. This structure 
will consist of twenty-fivo spans of wrought-iron girders, resting on 
piers composed of two cast-iron columns, fourteen feet in diameter 
below, and ten feet in diameter aboveground, hack column -will 
be one and a half inches thick, and will be sunk to a depth of 123 
feet below rail-level. The estimated cost of the whole work is 
£375,000 (Rs. 37,50,000.) ' " > 

For postal purposes the Broach district forms a part of the Gujarat 
postal division, and contains nine post offices, located at the following 
stations : Broach, Wdgrn, A'mod, Jnmbusar, Pdloj, Ankleswnr, IMv, 
and Hdnsot. These stations aro supervised by the inspector of post- 
offices in the Gujarat division, assisted bythe sub-inspector of the 
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Stirafc and Brandt districts. Tlia officials in olinrgo of tho post offices, 
except at Broach, aro styled deputy post-masters, with salaries vary- 
ing from .C1G 16s. to .018 (Rs, 168 to Ils. 480) per annum, and 
averaging £29 17s. (Rs. 298-8). As Broach is the disbursing offico 
of the district, tho officer in cliargo of that station is styled post- 
master, nnd draws a yearly salary of £90 (Rs. 900), rising to £114 
(Rs. 1,140). 

At tho stations^ mentioned above, letters nro distributed by deli- 
very peons or by postal-runners. For this additional work, tho latter 
nro paid a trifling gratuity. Tho correspondence for surrounding 
villages is delivered by rural messengers, who also bring in to tho 
station letters posted in letter-boxes placed at most of tho villages. 
The rural messengers enrry with them a stock of postage stamps for 
snlo at the villages they visit. In tho Bronch district tnero nro in all 
twelve delivery peons, and their salaries, ranging from £9 12s. to 
£12 (Rs. 9G to Rs. 120) a year, average £10 (Rs. 100) a year. Tim 
pay of tho rural messengers, of whom there nro eighteen, varies 
from £10 lGv. to £12 (Its. 108 to Rs. 120) a year, nnd averages 
£11 Gr. 71d. (Rs. 113-5). This staff of mon is distributed according 
to requirements — letters being delivered in some plnces daily, and in 
others only once a week. Before railway times, the Bombay post 
used to bo brought to Bronch by runners, accompanied from villngo 
to villngo by a Bliil watchman. During tho rains it sometimes took 
ns much ns eight days for tho post to rcnch Broach. 

According to a statement furnished by tho post-master gonoml, 
< Bombay, in 1870-71, the latest year for which information is avail- 
able, 1G4.2G0 paid lottcrs, 71,310 unpaid, 28,372 service, and 1,906 
registered letters, or in all 265,818, were received; 178,597 paid 
letters, 10 4,870 unpaid, 38,809 service, and 2,630 registered, or in 
all 324,906, woro despatched. Under tho now post ofHco manual 
similar details nro not registered. 

In 1870-71 tho receipts amounted to £453 (Rs. 4,530), nnd tho ex- 
penditure to £650 (Rs.- 0,500), showing a balance ngainstthc district 
service of £197 (Rs. 1,970); tho corresponding figures for 1873-74 
aro — receipts, £651 (Rs. 6,610) ; expenditure, £1,146 (Rs. 11,460) ; 
balnnco ngninst tho district, £195 (Its. 4,950). 

Besides tho railway telegraph offico, tliero is ono government tclo- 
gmpli offico in tho town of Bronch. The nmount of work that has 
of Into years passed through this offico will bo seen from tho follow- 
ing statement : — 


Statement showing the icorh'ng of the Broach Telegraph Office, 1861-1874. 


Year, 

| BTATB JlfMAor*. 

1’rtvATK MtMAora. 

Receipts. 

Expend!! nro. 


Value. 

No. 

Valor. 

1S61-G2 ., 
18G4-G5... 

1670-71... 
JS73-7-I .. 

31 

20 

22 

C 3 

£ t. d. 

8 12 It 

5 1 10J 

0 4 0 

17 8 0 

2,403 

4,416 

1,001 

2,202 

£ t. d. 

438 4 G 
738 14 3 

2G1 0 G 
338 2 0 

£ t. tl. 

4)6 10 Ti 
743 10 1J 

267 13 0 
355 10 0 | 
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The falling off in the number of private messages since 1864-65 is 
said to be chiefly due to the depression of trado. 

Articles of Trade. — Broach is one of the oldest ports in ‘Western 
India. Eighteen hundred years ago it was one of the chief seats 
of the trade then carried on between India and the marts of Western 
Asia. 1 

In the time of the author of the Periplus (a.d. 64-200) fire dis- 
tinct trade routes would seem to hare centered at Broach, or, as it 
was then called, Banigdza. Of these routes, two were by sea and 
three wore by land. Of the sea routes, that of most consequence was to 
Southern Arabia and Egypt. The other, a less important line of 
trade, was with the ports of the Persian Gulf. By land, merchan- 
dize went and came northwards through Minnagara in Sind ; east- 
wards, throngh Ujain, then the capital of Mdlwa ; and southwards, as 
far as Daulatdbad (Tagara) and Paithan (Plithnna), the chief towns 
of the Deccan. 

The following is the list of articles imported from Arabia and 
Egypt : of metallic substances and precious stones — gold and silver, 
brass, tin, lead, cinnabar (ore of quicksilver), stibium (sulphnret of 
' antimony for tinging the eyes), white glass, topazes, and coral ; of 
vegetable products — wine, of which Italian wines are said to have been 
the favourite, though wine from Asia Minor and Arabia was also 
imported, sweet lotus, stores: (nn aromatic resin), and otherperfumes ; 
of manufactured articles — cloth, plain and mixed, and variegated 
sashes half a yard wide. The imports by sea from the Persian 
Gulf were ‘ slaves, gold, and pearls in large quantities, but of an 
inferior sort; purple dates in great numbers, wine, and cloth of 
native manufacture.’ The imports by land are said to have been from 
the north : of precious stones — the onyx ; of vegetable products — 
box, thbriu, cotton of all sorts, long pepper.; of perfumes — spike- 
nard, costus (the root of an "Himalayan thistle, Aucklandia), bedellium 
(a fragrant gum), and myrrh ; and of animal products — ivory and 
silk. From the east and south came onyx stones ; and of manufac- 
tured articles — porcelain, muslins, and cotton, both fine and for ordi- 
nary wear. 

The exports from Broach by sea are. said to have been to 
southern Arabia and Egypt: of vegetable -products-— rice, clarified 
butter, oil of sesamum, cotton and sugar; and of manufactured 
articles— muslin and sashes. To Oman, in' the Persian Gulf, the ships 
are said to have taken from Broach: of metals brass; ana of animal 
and vegetable products— horn, ‘sandal-wood, and ebony ’ in round 
sticks. Besides these regular trade routes. Dr. -Vincent alludes (II., 
366) to a traffic "from Broach to Africa for gold, and * probably to 
Malabar and Ceylon for pepper and cinnamon.’ 


i This account of tho early trade of Broach is condensed from Vincent’s Periplus' of 
the Erythrean Sea, Vol. IL_, 366. > 

» Vincent. II 342. Ihe'ifiaXayyav <r»)<ro/uroi> which, from their apparent connec- 
tion with sGBamnm, puzzled Dr. Vincent, were perhaps sticks of ebony, tisam (Dalbrcgia 
acuminata). 
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In modern times, though' the trade of Gujardt has never again Ch apter V. 
cenfcrod in the ports of the JBroach district. Broach had so far Ir^Je. 
maintained its position as a mart, that from it, in the seventeenth 
century, ships sailed eastward to Java and Sumatra, and. to the west 
as far as Aden and the ports of the Red Sea. No details as to the 
extent of the Broach trade at that time have been obtained; but 
the course of trade and the nature of the articles of import and of 
export are thus described 1 by a traveller who visited Broach in 
1638: "In their trade with Arabia the vessels start from Broach 
in the beginning of March, and return in September. The imports 
from the Aden coast are chiefly gold and silver ; besides these, 
coral, amber, misacit (a red dye), coffee and opium ‘ considered to.be 
the best in all the east/ From Broach the exports to the Arabian 
coast are cotton, cloth, indigo, camphor, tobacco, alum, sulphur, 
benzoin, or benjamin (a gum, .the resin of the Styrax benzoin), 
pepper, and other spices, myrobalans, and preserved fruits.” With 
regard to the trade with the Persian Gulf, the same traveller says : 

" Small vessels from Surat, Cambay, and Broach, leaving Gujardt. in 
January and February, and returning in April and the beginning 
of May, trade with the Persian Gulf. From Persia these Bhips bring 
brocades, silk-cloths, velvets, camelots, pearls, dried fruits, Buch as 
almonds,' raisins, nuts, and dates; but especially they bring rose- 
water, ofwhich they make a very great trade/’ 

The vessels that went to Sumatra (Aohin) were of 120, 200, 
or 300 tons burden. To avoid the Portuguese, they were forced to 
start from Gujarat in May, and come back in October before the close 
of the stormy months. From Sumatra these ships brought sul- 
phur, benzoin (or benjamin), camphor, porcelain, carded wool, and 
pepper. They exported from Broach ‘ every sort of country-ware/ 

With the Malabar coast there was a great trade. The ships 
reached Gujardt in December and left in April. From Malabar 
the imports were coir (cocoanut fibre) ; copra (dried cocoanut kernels) ; 
brown sugar; areca or betel-nnt; ‘paiany’ (sappan-wood, Cmsalpinia 
sappan (?));* harpy s,’ used for caulking ships ; rice and other provi- 
sions. The exports to Malabar were opium, saffron, coral, cotton, 
thread, sail-cloth, and fabrics of many other kinds. Those who 
traded to Europe took to Goa— stuffs, cotton, indigo, saltpetre, lac, 
sugar, myrobalans, dried fruits, cabinets, and lacquered work. The 
trade of which, before the Dutch and English came, the Portu- 
guese had the monopoly, was, of imports •ifito Gujardt — lead, tin, 
vermilion, quicksilver, .all kinds of cloth, ivory, sandal- wood, pepper, 
cardamoms, cloves, porcelain, china-ware, cocoannts, coir, and Euro- 
pean vases of gold and silver gilt. The exports from Gujardt 
were, for Europe— cloths of different kinds, indigo, saltpetre, lac, 

Bugar, myrobalans,' preserved fruits, bedsteads, cabinets, and ether 
lacquered work ; for China and Japan the exports were — butter, as- 
safoatida, opium, cumin seed, cotton, and thread. 

. Later on, the foreign trade of Gnjardt centred more and more 
in Surat, and from Surat was transferred to Bombay. The cotton 


J Uandolslo’s Voyages, 210-213. 
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exported from Broach to ‘ China and Bengal was sent through 
Surat 1 and Bombay, and as far back as 1815 2 the Broach ports had 
ceased to have any foreign, commerce. The whole was a coasting, 
trade south to Bombay and all the intermediate ports, and north 
as far as Mandvi in Cntch. The imports were sugar, unwronght 
metals, woollens, cocoannts, spices, and all kinds of Europe and 
China goods in use among the natives, with a small portion of teak, 
timber, bamboo, and rafters from Daman and the other ports in that 
neighbourhood, and government stores. ‘ The exports were cotton, 
grain, other products of the soil, and a few manufactures. 


Since 1837 the chief articles of trade from the Broach ports 
towards the south of Gujardt and the ports of the northern Konkan 
are, of exports — the flower of the mahura tree (Bassia latifolin) and 
wheat; of imports — molasses, rice in husk, betel-nut, plantains, bam- 
boo, and teak. To Bombay tbe exports are cotton and grain ; tho 
imports — iron, coal, ropes, and miscellaneous articles. To Malabar 
and other ports south of Bombay there are no exports ; tbo im- 
ports are cocoanuts, coir-rope, betel-nut, pepper, sandal-wood, teak, 
and otber kinds of timber. Towards the west and north to tho 
Kathiawfir ports, and to Cntch, the exports are grain, cotton-sccd, 
malmra flowers, tiles, and firewood; tho imports, chiefly stones for 
building. The traffic with Kardchi is almost the same as that with 
Cutch. It is earned on only to a very limited extent. A vessel 
occasionally'sails to Zanzibar and brings baok white dates ; but this 
rarely happens. 

Under the head of navigation of the Narbada (p. 345), some account 
is given of the trade formerly (1 820) carried on during tho rains up tho 
Narbada to Talakwdra. This traffic is still maintained, though to a 
limited extent ; much of the produce, which at that time found its 
way to Broach by water is now taken to the different railway stations. 
The value of the goods conveyed by this route in 1874 is estimated at 
about £15,000 (Rs. 1,50,000), of which £14,700 (Rs. 1,47,000) were 
imports into Broach, and £300 (Rs. 8,000) represented the value of 
the exports. The imports wore chiefly grain, camolian stonos, timber, 
and firewood ; the exports salt and cocoannts. 


From a statement 3 furnished by Colonel Williams, of tbo extent 
of the sea trade carried on in his time, it appears that in 1815-10 
the imports into the city of Broach were valued at £147,772 12s. 
(Rs. 14,77,726), and tho exports at £38,959 18s. (Rs. 3,89,599). 
These returns do not include tbe export of raw cotton, which, if 
taken at about £80,000, (Rs. 8, 00,000), 4 would give, for tho ontiro 


• > Tho trado of Broach in 1803 uas chiefly centred at Surat. • Tho nroduco of tho 
-country round Broach, consisting. of cotton, cotton-yarn, and piece-goods, is generally 
shipped to Sarat.’— -Wilburn's Oriental Commerce, 136. 
s Goloncl Williams' Memoir, 67. 
a Colonel Williams' Memoir, 58. ^ 

r * Forbes' Oriental Memoirs, Yoi. IB, 23. No estimate of tlio amount exported 
from Broach has been traced except that given in tho text. Mr. Forbes states that 
f n-liioll fin Was in 


Oriental w wio amount, exported 

i has been traced except that given in Hio text. Mr. Forbes states tbat 
fbr tho vears during which he was in Broach (1//C-1783) tho average export of raw 
cotton to China and Bengal was 20,000 bales, at £3 10i. (Bs. 30; a balo = £70,000 
(Be. 7,00,000). 
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export nnd import trade, n total value of £206,732 1 Os. (Its. 2G, 07,325). 
During the ten years ending with 1847, the earliest period for which 
regular trndo returns are available, the average yearly value of both 
imports and exports was £1,150,001 (Rs. 1,16,00,010). From that 
timo the sea trnffic would seem steadily to havo declined. From 
1856 to 1862 the average yearly returns wore only £070,339 (Rs. 
97,03,390). Between I8G5 and 1870 the average was reduced to 
£631,369 (Rs. 63,43,090), whilo in 1874 tho returns had fatlcn as low 
ns £391,297 (Rs. 39,12,970), or about ottedhird part of tho value of 
tlio corresponding returns twenty-five years before. 

In 1820 Colonel 'Williams wrote tbnt tbe goods imported from 
Bombay and Snrat woro r passed into tlio interior in largo two- 
whcelea carts drawn by oight and ten yoko of oxen, which camo to 
Broach and Jnmbnsnr for the purpose. 1 In 1849 this traffic was so 
considerable that every year about 2,000 carts left Broach for tho 
inland parts of Gtijnrit and tho west of Mnlwa. 1 At that timo this 
cartage supported tho spocinl class of ifusnlrndn cart-men, called in 
Broach Nogortu, who nro said to Lave emigrated from Nfigor in 
M/ilwn. At present no returns arc nvnilablo to show to wlint extent 
cart traffic with tho inland parts of tho provinco is still maintained J 
but that this branch of trndo has of late years greatly fallen off there 
would scorn to bo no doubt. 

The chief enuso of tlio dcclino of tlio sea trndo and of tho cart traffic 
of the district is to bo found in tho competition of tho railway. Tho 
lino of rail passes between tho iuland districts and tho ports, and so 
draws off tho trnffic, which, under formor arrangements, found its 
way in carts to tho sea-board, and thcuco in boats to Bombay. As 
the railway traffic returns nro kept in tons, and do not Bhow tho values 
of the goods carried, no direct comparison of the total returns of tho 
district of late years with tho totals for former years is available j 
but it would seem, according to tho tables of vnlues adopted by tho 
appraisers of the Bombay custom-liousc, that in 1874 tho total 
values of the exports by rail -from tho fivo stations of tho Broach 
district amounted to a sum of £1,855,490 (Rs. 1,35,54,900), while 
tlio vnluo of imports for tho 6amo year Was £507,355 (Rs, 60,73,560). 
Tho total valuo of tho district trndo by sea nnd rail in 1874 was, 
according to this calculation, £2,26 1,142 (Rs. 2,25,41,420); an increnso 
of 9G'17 per cent ns compared with £1,150,091 (Rs. 1,15,00,910), tho 
average total valuo of the’ sea traffic for tho ton yeara ending with 
1 847. Statistics of tlio railway traffic aro available since 1 868. From 
tlieso roturns it would seem that though, as compared with tho earliest 
years, thcro is a considerable ndvnnco daring tbo past four years, tbo 
totalB havo varied but little. In 1 868 tbo returns for the fivo stations 
show that 296,468 passengers woro carried, ns compared with 404,017 
in 1874, while the traffic in goods 1ms risen during tho same period 
from 53,261 tons to 71,584 tonB. Tho highest total of possengors 
during this term of sovon years was 440,485 in 1870, and of goods 
71,584 tons in 1874. Tho effect of tho railway on the trndo of tho 


* Mr, Davies’* Statistical Account, ISIS. 

n 705—54 ' 
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J”'™ of ^7 ac1 ' ,m<i reduce its importance as a provincial 

J n fori,, cr yearn Broach was the head-quarters of trade for 

tZTfll'T bcl T' n * 10 r ’'‘ crs ilohi ami Narbada, and fora large 
tract of land inwards no far ns Enthim in western Mtiliva. By the 

to tho‘ V!\ i2, C „n 'T ‘’t tllr ° Ufe ’ 1 ' traffie from tLo in] ™* districts 
SK ^ 1 V ° r k :SO extent been diverted to the different 

falions along llu* line of mil, the merchandize being conveyed from 
thence direct to Bombay. The details for the Broach station show 

of pwspngens from 181,782 in 1863 

IH/IO Vi S/ •’ n V«~i n % T mn % goods from 37,620 in 

‘ ’/"** Id torn in 18/4. During the tenn of seven years ending 
in I o/ l, the greatest total nmnber of passengers was 2-12,328 in 1870, 
and of goods 42,018 tons in 1874. Of llio smallor stations, tradohas 
I" 0 ! 1 ; ’„ n< : ro 'M c ” ,n IWcj, wlioro passenger traffic lias advanced from 
,n \° ^ ; M20 in 18/4, and the carriago of goods from 
-,CSJ tons hi 1 1868 to 11,306 tons in IS7J. Tho remaining stations 
allow tho following increase during tho snino form of rears : in 
passenger traffic— Ankleswar, from -17,262 in 1SC8 to 71,340 in 1 874: 
J nnoli, from 0,(01 in 1803 to 11,34^ in 18/4, nnd Cliiunliro'/ini. from 
1(5,087 in 1868 to 31 ,o02 in 1874. In goods traffic — Ankleswar, 
from 0,9/G ton? in 1808 to 12,373 tons in 1874; Piinoli, from 248 
in 1808 to 1,362 in 1874; and Cbnmiirgiim, from 2,728 in 18G8 to 
3,631 in 1874. 



£1,376,508 (Its. 1,37,65,080), or 84*03 per cent. Of tho ontiro 
quantity of cotton oxported in 18/4, 20,914 tons, or 84*56 por cent, 
were sent to Bombay by rail, nnd 3,820 tons, or 15*43 per cont, by- 
sen. Besides tho capital invested in its direct export, the preparation 
of this cotton for tho market-furnishes employment to a largo amount 
of capital nnd to a considerable body of labour. 

In 1874 thirty-oiio steam factories wore employed in connection 
with this trade. Of those, ninoteon wore situated in Broneb four in 
Palej, three in Ankloswnr, threo in Jnmbtisar, ono in Chnmnrgam 
nnd ono in Uriv. Tho rapid development of the different branches 
of tho cotton industry in tho Broach district is shown by tho fact 
that all of these factories liavo boon established within tho Inst fifteen 
years : two in 1861, two in 18G2, ono in 1864, threo in 1866 ono in 
1867, ono in 1868, ono in 18G9, four in 1870, thirteen in 1871 ono 
in 1872, and two in 1873. Of tho whole number, two are spinnimr- 
mills, with a total of 25,040 spindles ; six are pressing-houses with 
a total of ton fall-presses ; and twonty-threo are ginning-foctorios 
with 1,264 gins. Tho twenty-eight factories, for which statistics are 
available, employod m 1874 3,519 hands, of whom 3,283 were tem- 
porary and 236 permanent; and distributed ns wages, in the slack 
season (June to January), a daily sum of £24 14s. (R s . 247) and in 
tho busy time (January to Juno) a corresponding total of £176 lf>» 
(Es. 1,766). ' ° 

Tin’s export trado in cotton at Broach has the special interest that 
it is tho only industry that has to any considerable degree succeeded 
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in drawing 1 European capital and European labour hoyond tbo limits 
of tbo presidency town. Tbo materials for a somowbat detailed com- 
parison of tbo course of- tlie export trade in cotton at Broach before 
and after tbe introduction of steam power are fortunately available. 

1 It would seem that about a century ago (1773-1783), when 
Broach first camo under British management, the cotton trade was in 
tbo bands of a largo nnmbor of potty dealers. In tbo extract from 
bis Momoirs, quoted above (p. 401), on tbo subject of cotton adultera- 
tion, Mi-. Forbes talks of visiting, in ono morning, as many as a 
hundred yards belonging to different owners, wkoro, apparently, tbo 
cotton wool was separated from tbo seed. Tbo greater part of tbo 
cotton trado of those times consisted of supplying tho band-loom 
weavers of tbo district, and could bo carried on with success by a 
class of small traders. When, however, twenty years afterwards, 
cotton beenmo an important article of oxport, rooro capital was re- 
quired to carry on tbo trade, and so, by degrees, business was tended 
to contro in tbo bands of a smaller number of largo capitalists. 

In 1850, beforo tbo introduction of railways, thcro were in tbo 
lurgor towns wholosalo dealers, v'akharia, mo n of somo property, by 
whom fho export trade in cotton wns managed. In tho vif/ngos 
tlicro was anothor sot of tmdors, men with but littlo capital of tlieir 
own, wlio, also cnllcd waltharia , carriod on business ns rotnil cotton- 
dealers. Tbo country dealers lived in a village, wliero tboy owned 
a yard, or spneo of ground, enclosed by nfenco, gcnornlly of matting. 
Here, in tbo season (March to May), tbo cultivators brought their 
cotton and piled it in tbo middle of tlio dealers’ yard. Along tbo 
sides of tho yard tlioro were commonly slicds, whoro tho local 
cleaners,’ or gins, wero worked. About tlio middle of tbo rains 
tbo villngo dealer, wbon liis last season’s stock wns disposed of, paid 
n visit to bis hanker in tho noarcst town, consulted bun ns to tbo 
clmnco of a riso in prices, and borrowed from him a sum of monoy. 
Taking this cash with him, tlio small dealer, on his return, would 
start on a lour through tbo parts of tho district where bo was known. 
In ono village bo would pass a few days with tho headman, stopping 
in nuothcr with somo cultivator, wlioso cotton bo generally bought. 
In this way tbo denier found out who, among tbo villagers, wero in 
svnnt of an advance, and at what rates each would agreo to mortgngo 
his crop of growing cotton. These advances wero gonornlly roquirod 
by tbo peasants in Novombor and December, wlion picking timo wns 
still two or three months 'off, and wbon tho first part of tboir ront 
fell duo. Tho transactions of tbo dcnlor woro chiofly with the poorer 
class of villagers. His agvoomeut with tliom varied according to 
circumstances. To somo tho ndvanco was made oil condition that 
tlio dealor wns to dispose of tbo crop on commission, and repay him- 
self out of tho proceeds. "With others tbo arrangement was that tbo 
crop, wbon ready, should bo sold to tbo dealor at tho ruling rate of 


i The dotaila Hint follow nro, for tlio most port, compiled from Govcmmont BIno 
Book III. of 1837 (Cant India Colton ) ; from Maekny’s Western India; nml from a 
paper kindly prepared l,y Mr. Cotton, of Broacli, 
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the day, the proceeds to bo retained and placed to the credit o? tho 
borrower. \ cry often tho crop aval sold boforo it was sown, and 
Tun Corroj* TitArr. Bwnc ’ lHncB “° cultivator Bold pnrt of bis crop, receiving half or one- 
quarter of its vnluo m ndvnuco months before it was ready. The 
largo landholders and careful well-to-do vfllogere obtained advances 
direct from the town middleman, who in his tarn, in many cases, had 
to borrow from tho town banker. At that timo (1810-50) about 
ono-lmif of tho whole cotton crop of tho district is said to have been 
partly or wholly mortgaged before it was brought to market. When 
t ho cotton wns picked, it wns gen orally for somo weeks stored in tho 
villngo farm-yard, khali. This storing was done in ono of two ways, 
either in pits or in sheds. Tho pits wore on an average eight feet 
long, four feet wide, and five feet deep. There were sheds in a fow 
villages only'. These sheds woro built of slight bamboo-stakes, inter- 
woven with palm or millet leaves. Under either form of storing tho 
cotton was liable to ho stained by dust and damp. When the whole 
crop was housod, tho oultivator carted liis cotton to tho dealers’ 
cleaning store. Hero the interest of tho cultivator in the crop ceased. 
Tho seed remained a perquisite in tho linuds of the cleaner, and was 
vnhmblo enough to repay him for tho cost both of cleaning and of 
pressing tho cotton. Alter the wool was separated from tho seed, 
the cotton was carried to tho press, a primitive-looking affair, the 
condensing powor lying in two parallel woodon screws, cut not by 
machinery, lint by hand. Tho quantity of cotton pressod into one 
pnekago was about 302 pounds (half a Bombay kMndi ). These 
machines, of which each village dealer hnd generally one, woro for 
tho most pnrt imporfeot, leaving tho bales so rough and loose that 
any form of trickory might afterwards ho practised upon them. 
Boforo it loft tho district the cotton of tho village dealer generally 

S nssed into tho hands of a town dealor. Besides thoso two classes of 
onlors, with whom tho chonoo of profit or loss lay, there was tho 
broker, da Ml, paid by a commission, through whose hands all cotton 
sold to Bombay morohnnts hnd to pass. Sometimes the interest of tho 
town dealor did not coaso in Broaoh. Bo had a native agent, dalal, 
in Bombay, and occasionally forwarded a supply of cotton to him 
for snlo. Botwoon tho dealers' promisos and Bombay, the cotton, 
from its imperfect packing and other causes, wns exposed to injury 
either from accidont or design. Finally at Bombay, before it was 
shippod, tho cotton had to be again pressed. Perhaps from not 
making sulfioiont allowanco for tho effcot of tho very low prices that 
ruled for many years proviops to 1850, it hap been usnal to charge 
the looal dealors of that time with impoverishing the Broach peasants 
and making their cotton unsaleable. Mr. Davies did not, however, 

* aharo this opinion. Ho wrote, in 1847, "the local dealers have been 
losing of latoyoors. They do not moke a profit of more than fis. 5 
nor khdndij or, at tho rates then reigning, above 5$ or 64. per cent. ■ 
Of Into years those dealors havo been too much abused. In hnrd 
times they may be put to dishonest shifts, but they are no ^ gragpj,,™ 
middlemen. It should be borne in mind that they befriend tho 
cultivator, and, in a manner, become security for the public revenue 
• by their jointly extensive transactions, and that, by their frugal 
management and moderate profits, they occupy the place of the more ' 
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extensive merchants whom the temptation of employing their capital 
to better purposes has withdrawn from the district.” 

Since the introduction of the railway (1861), and since Broach has 
become a field for the investment of European capital, the course of 
its cotton trade has considerably changed. Cotton is now bought in 
one of two ways, either by the local agents of Bombay firms, or by 
the owners of ginning-factories in Broach. .The local agents, when 
ordered to buy, sometimes send out their own broker to the villages 
to purchase direct from the grower. But they generally do business 
through the dealer, who, as in former times, gets the cotton into his 
hands by making advanoes to the cultivators. The sum advanced 
varies, it is said, from the full value of the cotton to a nominal amount 
of 10s. to £1 (Rs. 5 to Rs. 10). The nature of the dealings between 
the cultivator and the wakliaria would seem to have somewhat changed 
since 1850. The advance is now said .to be. earnest-money, to bind 
the cultivator to his bargain rather than the mortgage of his crop by 
the cultivator to tide over the hard months on to harvest. The extent 
to which the dealer is inclined in any season to make advances will 
depend on the view he takes of the future prices of cotton. If he is 
of opinion that the price of cotton is likely to rise, he will buy in July 
and August while the crop is still young ; bnt, as a rale, the dealer 
seldom makes largo advances before October. Of this branch of trade, 
the local dealer has still almost a monopoly. The ownere of factories 
or outside traders seldom make advances to cultivators. Formerly the 
owners of ginning-factories in Broach also bought their cotton from 
local dealers. Competition, however, grew keener, and, finding hut 
a small margin of profit left to them, the owners of gins are said, of 
late years, to have, to a considerable estent, taken to dealing direct 
with the cultivator. In January and February they send out their 
broker, dalal, to the villages to bargain with the cultivators to sell 
their cotton to them, or, at least, to bring it to be ginned at their 
factory. " Some of the cultivators, especially well-to-do men of the 
Bohora class, are said to have become independent enoagh to prefer 
to bring their cotton into the town, and deal direct with the ginner. 
In Broach these men sometimes go from one factory to another, 
trying to have their cotton ginned at specially low rates. A few 
cultivators are said to trade in cotton ; and, after haying it ginned, get 
it pressed and sent to Bombay. This, however, is unusual. The 
interest of the cultivator generally ceases when he hands over the 
cotton to the ginner. 

In the matter of ginning and pressing, a very great change has 
taken place in the last twenty-five years. The old native cleaner, 
charliOj is no longer used. All the cotton of the district is now clean- 
ed in Bteam ginning-factories by gins known as the Platt Macarthy 
roller-gins. In the case of pressing, the change is pot so complete. 
The speed and safety of the railway journey) the freedom from the 
need of insuring, and from the chance of robbery and adulteration, 
bave, it is true, induced merchants to send almost all their pur- 
chases of cotton by rail, while the importance of small packages 
has led them to have their cotton baled in the steam press-houses. 
But as the steam presses at work in Bombay make much smaller 
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tho benefit of tho exporter to buy cotton brought down from the 
Broach district in half-pressed bales, nnd full-press it in Bombay, 
So much is this tho enso thnt during tho year 1874, 8,385 tons, 
or 40*92 per cont, of the cotton sont by rail, were half-pressed halos. 
And ns almost all tho cotton brought by boat — 15'43 per cent of the 
total supply — is shipped in a half-pressed state, it would seom that 
less than ouo-half of its export of cotton loaves tho Broach district 
in full-pressed bales. 


Cost of production, 
1817-1875. 


Sinco tho American war tho prico of cotton has not again fallen so 
low* as it ruled for a long term of years previous to 1850. Tho aver- 
ago vnluo of good fair Broach cotton in Bombay has during tho past 
five years (1870-1 875) been £22 5s. (Rh. 222J) a Bombay khdndi (784 
lbs.), or Gfgd. a pound, ns compared with £9 (Rs. 90) a khdndi, or 2 j d. 
a ponnd during tho eighteen years ending with 1850. There is, there- 
fore, at prosout a largor margin of profit to be. divided among tho 
producers nnd traders in Bronoh cotton thnn was formerly the ense. 
Tho question, however, remains whothor, if America was again able, 
as slio was in the years from 1838 to 1850, to Bell cotton in Liverpool 
nt rates vnrying from 4 jjd. to GJ d. a pound. Broach cotton would 
now bo in a bettor position tlinn it then was to compote with tho 
Amorienn produce. As detailed estimates of tho items that go to 
form tho cost of laying down Broach cotton in Bombay wore pre- 
pared in 1817 by Mr. Davies, nnd in 1850 by Mr. Mnclcay, nnd aro 
also, through tho kindness of Mr. Cotton, of Broach, available for tho 
year 1875, a comparison of theso difforont statements may bo useful. 


Tho clemonts of tho price of Broach cotton ready for oxport in 
Bombay may bo brought undor two heads: i, the cost of raising 
tho raw prodneo; ii, tho chargos inourred in bringing tho raw* 
produco to tho Bombay market. Undor tho head cost of raising tho 
raw produce, two items aro included : (a) the state chnrgo on tho 
land cultivated, nnd (b) tho actual cost of tillage. Precise informa- 
tion on theso points cannot ho looked for. Tho following estimates, 
framed by gentlemen who have made those questions their special 
Btudy, aro perhaps tolerably trustworthy guides. To ascertain tho 
portion of tho cost of production duo to. tho pressaro of tho state 
domand, Mr. Davies, in 1847, estimated* thnt in Broach tho nvorago 
yield of clean cotton per acre was about oiglity pounds, or but slightly 
raoro than ono-tenth part of a Bombay khdndi of 784 pounds of 
clean cotton. At the rate of assessment then in forco, tho govern- 
ment demand on those ten acres wonld, Mr. Duvies calculated, 
amount to £4 1 7s. 3d. (Bs. 48-10). Mr. Mackay, in 1 850, estimated 3 
tho average outturn of cloan cotton per aore at about 100 pounds, or 


1 Statement forwardod with his report of 28th January 18f7 to (ho Commilteo of 
Inquiry into the doclino of the Bombay cotton trade, 1846.— Botura Bast India 
Cotton, III., 33 (1857). 

2 Mackay ’a Western India; 
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about one-eighth part of a Bombny Itftandi. Tho total state demand 
on nil nren of eight acres amounts, according to Mr. Mackay’s cal- 
culations, to £1 Is. Gd. (Rs. 40-12). In liis article on tho cultivation 
of cotton, Mr. Beyts lins accepted Mr. Davies’s cstimnto of eighty 
pounds of clean cotton per acre, or about onc-tcntli of a Bombay 
Lhnndi, as an average outturn for a series of years for tbo whole land 
of the district. As tlio average government assessment was in 1873-74 
cst minted to bo 8s. Gd. (Rs. 4-4) per acre, 1 this latest cstirnato 
would fix at £4 5s. (Rs. 42-8) the state demnnd from tbo land re- 
quired to produce a Bombay hhuvdi of cotton. The following aro 
the estimates of tlio cost incurred by tlio cultivator in growing a 
Bombay kltdndi of clean cotton. In the statement quoted above, 
Mr. Davies docs not go into tlio details of the question of cost of 
cultivation. XTis cstimnto shows a total clinrgo under this head of 
£1 12s. 4W. (Rs. 1G-3). 2 

Mr. Mnckny considers tlio nverngo cost of cultivation to be about 
G*. Gd. (Rs. 3-4) per acre, or, on tbo eight acres required, according 
to liis calculation, to produce a Bombay Iduindi of cotton, a total 
outlay of £2 12s. (11 s. 20.) To this ho adds nil item of Gs. interest on 
money borrowed, making the total cost of tillngo £2 18s. (Rs. 20). 3 
Mr. Beyts estimates tlio nverngo cost of cultivation at 14s. (Rs. 7) 
per acre, or, on the ten acres required, n total ontlny of £7 (Rs. 70). 
The cost of producing tlio raw material is, therefore, according to 
Mr. Davies (1817) — government lnndce?\ £4 17s.3d. (Rs. 18-10); cost 
of tillage, £1 12s. 4 Id. (Rs. 10-3) ; total cost of production, £G 9s. 7 id. 
(Rs. G 1-13). According to Mr. Mnckny (1850) — government cess, 
£4 Is. Gd. (Rs. 40-12) ; cost of tillage, £2 18s. (Rs. 2D) ; total cost of 
production, £G 10s. Gd. (Rs. GO-12). And according to Mr. Boyts (1875) 
— government cess, £4 5s. (Rs. 42-8) ; cost of tillage, £7 (Rs. 70) ; 
total cost of production, £11 us. (11s. 112-8). 

Tlio chnrges incurred in preparing and forwarding tlio cotton to 
market can bo more accurately ascertained than tlio cost of producing 
tlio raw mnterinl. Mr. Davies (1 8 17) estimated that of a totnl cost of 
£7 11s. 7 Id. (Rs. 75-13) on a Bombay klmndl of clean Broach cotton 
in Bombay, £1 2s. (R«. 11), or 141 per cent of tlio whole amount, 
consisted of preparing and forwarding charges. This sum of £1 2». 
(Its. 11) was tnado up of tlio following items : — 


1 Government Resolution nt p. 131 of the Broach settlement report j 0s. lid. 
(Rs. is tho average o«scssmout' for Broach sub-division, tlio most highly 

assessed portion of tho district 

* Mr. Davies's statement, Blue Booh JTI., 3!,— Sco, however, Mr. Davies’s answers 
to a ret of questions proposed by tlio Hon. Mr. Willoughby (1800), Bluo Book HI., 03 
(1857), svlirro he given an average cost of cultivation nt 7a (lt». 3-8) per acre, 3a 7 tf. 
(Its. 1-12-S) jwr light, considerably different from tho estimate quoted above. 

* Mnclay’s Western India, 100. 
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Statement shotting the Forwarding Charges tm 784 pounds of 
clean Cotton, 1847. 


Tub Cotton Tiude, 

Forwarding charges, 
1847-1876* 


Mr. Davies' estimate. 

£ s* d. 

Rs. a. p. 

Dealer’s profit 

0 10 0 

6 0 0 

Broach broker’s commission 

0 3 0 

1 8 0 

Shipping to Bombay 

0 8 0 

4 0 0 

Chufeagb 

0 1 0 

0 8 0 

Additional charges .' 



Bombay agents 

Miscellaneous charges 

0 3 C 

1 12 0 

0 0 9 

0 6 0 

Repressing for export, and shipping charges ... 

| O 14 0 

7 0 0 * 


2 0 3 

20 2 0 

Add— 



Cost of producing the raW materials as first estimated. 

C 9 7i 

1 64 13 0 

Total cost on a Bombay khindi of Broach cotton ready 


84 15 0 

for export 

Bombay charges at 5} per cent on £8 10s. (Rs. 85) ... 

8 9 10} 

0 9 4} 

4 11 0 

- 

8 19 3 

80 10 0 


1 The remaining charges, not taken late account by Mr. Maries, are added from Mr. Mackay's (1650) 
and Mr. Cotton’s (1875) estimates. 

That is, in 1847, of £8 19s. M. (Its. 89-10), the total cost of laying 
down the cotton at the place of export, £6 9s. 7ld. (Rs. 64-13), or 
about 72-32 per cent, represented the cost of producing the raw 
material, and £2 9s: 7 (Rs. 24-13), or 27-68 per cent, were spent 
in preparing and bringing the raw proddee to market. 

~MV . Mnckay (1850) estimated that of a total cost of £9 9s. 1 O^tl, 
(Rs. 94-15) on a Bombay hhdndi of Broach cotton ready for export 
at Bombay, £2 10s. 4Jd. (Rs. 26-3), or 26-63 per cent, of the whole 
amount consisted of preparing and forwarding charges. This sum of 
£2 1 Os. 4 Jd. (Rs. 25*3) was made up of these items : — 

Statement shotting the Forwarding Charges on 784 pounds of clean 
Cotton, 1850. 


Denier’s profit ... .*••• * ••• 

Transport to place of shipment ••• 

Freight to Bombay « ••• ••• 

Bombay native agent’s commission . ... . ... 

Minor charges in Bombay ... ... 

Bom^rcSaiguSj'at'^'i pcrcont, on £0 (Rs. 80) 


Total.. 



26 3 0 


That is, in 1850, of £9 9s. lOhd. (Rs. 94-15), the total amount 
realized at the place of export, £619s. 6d. (Rs. 69*12), or 73-47 per 
cent, went to the cultivator, and £2 10s. 4J d. (Rs. 25-3), or 26-53 per 
centjwero spent in preparing andbnngingthe rawproduceto market. 
It irill bo noticed mat neither Sir. Davies nor Mr. Mackay ins made 
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tiny allowance for cleaning or pressing charges. Under tho system 
in force before tho introduction into Broach of utenm-ginning machi- 
nery, cotton-'i’cd wns considered to belong to the dealer, who was 
nlso tho cleaner and prefer. As this seed was a valued nrticlo of 
food for milch cows, its prico repaid tho dealer, not only for tho cost 
of cleaning, but for prc«ing and local storage ns well. Sometime's, 
even after meeting these charges, tho seed left a margin of profit. 
As Mr. Davies wrote in 1847, "occasionally, in the*-c hard times, tho 
denier makes more profit out of the seed than out of tho cotton." 

Mr. Cotton (187.1) estimates that, under tho present system, of 
£14 0*. Off. (Rs. 1 10-1), the total charges of preparing nnd laying 
down n Bombay hhdn'li of Broach cotton in Bombay ready for export, 
£2 15*. Gff. (It*. 27-12), or 1 O' 78 per cent, represent forwarding 
charges. The total sum of £2 15s. (id. (Its, 27-12) is made up of tho 
following items : — 


Flil’-'n'iit of ronrantiny Chirn't on 7P-1 pound* of eJonn Cclfan, 1675. 



£ ». 

! Its. a. p. 

Corlirr frrri % illsjc to pin-.inr-f.v-tory 

0 C 0 

3 0 0 

Oiij-imx? al £1 7* V»L (11*. J 12) on a Uroarh l 9 Ar^i of 



11*., < n a TV.mtov of 7S1 N>*- 

1 ISO 

12 8 0 

Frr-ii-i); at (II*. 4 -**) j^r 1/aJn — two I»\!r* 

1 0 18 0 

POO 

Other charp-s tit Jtroseh .. 

too 

10 0 0 

llonhs}* ehsrp-s, .'.J p-r o*nt, on £70 (I!«. CVt) 
Shippinj; chsrgi-, it !». 64. (12 a talc 

12 0 

11 0 0 

0 3 0 

ISO 


4 It 0 

47 0 0 

Tram this Hal rf Cl I tv (Its. 47) hot to t>e lahrn the 
T&tne of rottoi m it r.mlir existing nrranr*.T.<ats re 
tamel t,y the pinnrr to the owner of tli* cotton. 
This S'od is worth llv (U». 7) per IMr, or £1 18v Of 

i 

(P.». IP-4) p-r Hominy V.itnd, , 

1 IS c 

1 

10 4 0 

Total 

2 15 C 

O 

Cl 

17 


On the pre-ent nverogo price of £20 (R». 200) for a hbtmli or good 
fair Broach cotton, this sum of £2 15*. G»f. (It®. 27- 1 2) forms n charge 
of about 1.T87 per cent, leaving 8G'13 per cent to tho cultivator. 

This estimate would teem to show tint, though actually heavier, 
tho preparing and fonvnnling charge* are, relatively to tho present 
rates rctliretl by Broach cotton, lighter than they were before tho 
introduction of Meant power into Brooch. If, however, the price of 
pood fair Broach cotton were to fall to£10 (R«. 100) per Mdndt, — and 
tfiis i e nn tstimnto ten per cent higher than the average nelitnl prices 
during the eighteen years ending' with ) 8.70, — the prc'-ent charges for 
bringing it Ui market would seem to form n heavier burden on tho 
cotton than the corresponding cost under flic former fyt low. A few 
of tho items nro percentage charges, nnd those would bo reduced. 
But, according to Mr. Cotton’s c'timnte, it would seem that, after all 
deductions have been made, tho forwarding clmrgen on a hhnmli of 
cotton worth £10 (Rs. 100), wonhl not, nt nrc-ent rates fall below 
twenty per cent . Tho following statement shows in tabular form, tho 
e r timntcs of tho comparative cost of the preent and of tho former 
arrangements for exporting cotton Uom Broach 
c 705~53 
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Trade. 

'Xm: Cotton Thaw. 


1817-1875. 


Valuo of Branch 
cotton, 

1840*1670. 


Grain, 


18 17...' 



C«x* t of proditrirg lire 
raw material. 

Fonvanllnr charpra. 

Total. 


[ Its, a. 

£ *. rf. 

K*. a. 

£ e. d. 

Iis. a. 

£ ( 1 1. 

Mr. Davici 

Cl IS 

C 0 »J 

24 13] 

2 9 75 

89 10 

8 19 3 

|Mr, Mnckny 
iMcAsm. Bcytflnnd 

GO 12 

C 19 R 

25 3 

2 10 4J 

91 15 

9 9101' 

Cotton 

112 8 

u r> o 

27 I2j 

2 15 C 

140 4 

14 0 6 


"With regard to the second point, whether, under existing arrange- 
ments, Broncli cotton conies to market in a cleaner state than it 
formerly came, it would seem tlint, although its condition varies con- 
siderably' from year to year, tho clmractor of machine-ginned Broach 
cotton shows on tho whole, since 1871, a marked improvement. 


Statement ehoteing the average value* per Jiomlay l/uimti 
of the undermentioned varieties of Bait India Cotton, 
1671-1875. 


Year. 

Dliototu 

Umrdwati. 

Machine pin 
ned Broach. 

Eair*pInoed 

Bbflnrir. 

• 

£ *. d. 

£ *. d. 

£ *. d. 

£ *. tl 

1871 .. 

20 in 0 

20 12 0 

21 15 0 

21 G 0 

1872 ... 

23 in c 

24 1G 0 

25 1G 0 

25 3 6 

1873 ... 

20 r. (i 

20 15 fi 

22 10 C 

20 13 6 

1874 .. 

17 11 0 

18 3 6 

10 13 C 

18 4 0 

1875 ... 

18 2 0 

IS C 0 

21 9 O 

18 9 0 


Contrasted with tho 
other chief varieties 
of Indian cotton, the 
returns in tho margin 
show that sinco 1871 
the value of machine- 
ginned Broach has 
risen 9'87 per cent as 
compared with Dho- 
lcra, 9*40 per cont ns 
compared with Umra- 
wnti, and 11'92 per 
cent ns compared with saw-ginned Dhnrwfir. Again, when contrast- 
ed with Amoricnn cotton, the marginal statement would seem to 

show that, as com- 

Statement eh Hiring the mint ire Liverpool value* in pence pared with tho ton 
jter pound of Broach and -American Cotton, 1810-1875. £ ears beforo Ig50, the 

excess value Qf Ameri- 
can cotton over Broach 
has for the ten years 
ending with 1875 
fallen from 34'62 to 
17'41, a decrease of 
1 7'21 por cent. 

Among exports, grain stands next in importance to cotton. Tho 
articles exported under tho hoad of grain aro wheat to Bombay, and 
Indian millet to Knthiriwir. and Cutcb. Tho amounts under each 
of theso heads aro not shown soparatoly. From the sea traffic rettfrns, 
it would seem that between 1887 and 1847 tbe annual total quantity 
of grain exported by sen was valued at £13,902 (Us. 1,39,020), rising 
from that to £34,914 (Its. 3,49,140) botween 1856 and 1862 till, 
between 1865 and 1870, it reached £48,709 (Bs. 4,87,090). In 1874 
it - had again fallen to £25,245 (Us. 2,52,450). From the railway 
returns, it appears that during tho years from 1870 to 1874 there 
was an averago export of £rain by land from all tho five stations o'f 
the district of 2,799 tons, valued at £20,992 (Es. 2,09,920). The 


Ten year#' 
average. 

Broach cot* 
ton (8 a rat). 

American 
oo t ton 
(Upland*) 

Pcrrontapo «*«*•* 
In wine of Ameri- 
can cotton. 

1810-49 ... 

3S7 

5 21 

34 'G2 

1SGG-75 ... 

8*73 

i 

10-23 

1 

! 1741 
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Rations from winch tho greatest export of grain takes place are Cliaptor y. 
Broach and Anklcswnr. Trade. 

Tho export next in vnluo to grain is the flower of the mnJiura Mshum flower. 
(Bnssia latifolia), a forest tree which abounds in tho Baroda and Rftj- 
pipln territories. Tho flower is gathered in tho hot weather, and 
purchased principally by Piirsis of Broach, who consign it in large 
quantities to tho Bombay arrack distillers. Its transmission from 
tho interior to tho place of oxport gives employment to a consider- 
able number of carriers belonging to Broach. Tho nvorngo annual 
value of tho export of mahura from tho Broach ports between 1837 
and 1847 was .€23,078 (Us. 230,780). Since then it has fallen off 
till, in 1874, it was only £1 5,258 (Rs. 1,52,580). The railway returns 
rIiow a total oxport in 1874 of thirty tons, valued at £114 (Rs. 1,140). 

The falling olf in tho export of mahvra flowers is said to bo duo to 
tho exportation by rail direct from Baroda and other stations to 
Bombay. The present exports by sea are shipments to Cutch nnd 
Kutliiawdr. 


' Between 1837 nnd 1847 tho avorago yearly vnluo of Miilwn opinm Opinm. 
shipped to Bombny from Tnnkrtri wns £551, 2G7 (Rs. 55,12,670). 

This export lias now censed, as tho Jfiilwa opium is takon by mil to 
Bombay. 


« Tlio vnluo of tho piece-goods exported from Broncli,” wroto Ticco goods. 
Mr. Davies in 1849, " lias during tho Inst few years declined very 
greatly.” “ These exports,” ho adds, ” represent the Inst remnant of 
tlio coarse fabrics, the produco of Brooch, Baroda, nnd of a fow other 
towns in tho interior, which nro fast yielding to English cottons.” 

In the ten years ending with 1847 tlio nverngo nnnunl vnluo of tho 
piece-goods exported from Broach by sea wns £15,152 (Rs. 1,51,520); 
between 1856 nnd 1802 tho total full to £4,640 (Rs. 4G,400) ; and 
from 1865 to 1870 wns further Tcduced to £1,121 (Rs. 11,210.) In 
tho sen traffic returns for 1874 piece-goods no longer appear as an 
nrtielo of export. Tho railway returns would seem to show, for tho 
five years ending 1874, nn avorago yearly oxport of piece-goods from 
Broach of sixty-six tons, valued at £7,392 (Rs. 73,920). Tho exports 
under this head wonld seem, on tho whole, to hnvo increased slightly 
within tho last few years, tho return in 1 874 showing sixty-four tons 
as compared with forty-eight tons in 1870. 


Tho following gives some of tho fluctuations in tho chiof nrticlos 
of import ; — 

XJndor tho head of cotton-tnpo, twist, nnd yam, tho sen traffic v<,rn - 
returns show that beforo 1850 yarn wns a somewhat considorablo 
import. For tho ten years ending with 1847 tho avorago annual 
amount imported wns vulned at £31,570 (Rs. 8,15,700), Botweon 
1805 and 1870 tho corresponding figures would seem to lmvo fallen 
to £891 (Rs. 8,910), sinoo which time tho import of yarn has again 
risen to £4,299 (Rs. 42,990) in 1874. The railway returns ofl 874 
show a total import of sixty-ono tons of yam, vnluca at £7,60- (Its. 
76,020.) 
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The grain imported into Broach is chiefly rice from Bdhdnu, 
Bassein, and other ports of the northern Konkan. The returEB 
for the different varieties of grain are not shown separately. Bat 
it would seem that the annual value of the grain imported by sea hag 
gradually fallen from £22,828 (Rs. 2,23,280) for the ten years end- 
ing with 1847, to £3,855 (Rs. S3,660) in 1874. On the other hand, a 
land import trade in grain has been developed by the railway, which 
in 1874 amounted to 7,241 tons, valued at £43,446 (Rs. 4,34,460). 

The import of metals by sea bas passed through the following 
fluctuations. From 1837 to 1847 the average annual import was 
valued at £15,902 (Rs. 159,020), an, amount which, between 1856 
and 1862, rose to £89,291 (Rs. 8,93,910), and has again fallen to 
£11,200 (Rs. 1,12,000) in 3 874. On tile other hand, the railwayrefnrus 
show an advance under the head of metals from £45,600 (456 tons) 
in 1868 to £117,800 (1,178 tons) in 1874. The total imports for 1874 
are, therefore, £129,000 (Rs. 12,90,000). The marked increase 
under this head is probably chiefly due to the machinery brought into 
the district for the different steam cotton-factories lately completed, 
or still under construction. 

The import of sugar was, according t° the returns of the sea traffic 
from 1 2S7 to veined on a ye?»Ay average zft. §2S>,Y?4 

2,07,740) ; from 1856 to 1862 at £31,767 (Rs. 3,17,670); from 1865 
to 1870 at £80,872 (Rs. 3,08,720) ; and in 1874 at £1,129 (Rs. 
11,290). The railway returns show, for the five years ending with 
1874, an average import of sugar and jnolasses of 8,557 tons, valued 
at £71,140 (Rs. 7,11,400). ' ' 

Before 1862 the average yearly value of the piece-goods imported 
by sea into Broach would seem to have, remained pretty nearly con- 
etant at about £61,250 (Rs. 6,12,500). Since 1862 there has been a 
rapid falling off till, in 1874, no piece-goods at all would seem to have 
been sent to Bronch by sea. The railway returns show, for the five 
years ending with 1874, an average yearly import of 428 tons of piece- 
goods, valued at £47,936 (Rs, 4,79,860), 

Timber is brought into the Broach .district from two sides, — by sea 
from Balsfir and from the Malabar coast, and by land from the forests 
of the Rajpipla state. Before the opening of the railway (1861) 
the returns would seem to show that at Broach there was no import 
of timber, and a considerable export, valued on an averago, between 
1887 and 1847, at £1,597 (Rs.15,970), and rising to £16,372 (Rs. 
1,63,720) between 1856 aud-1862. This export was probably timber 
that had come’ from RSjpiplaand was sept up the coast to Cambay, or 
shipped for the ports of Kdthidwdr and C/Utch. By the opening of the 
railway the course of the trade in timbaf was changed " "Wood was 
brought from Edjpipla to' Ankleswnr, -and despatched by rail to 
northern Gujardt. At the same time increased demand for fuel for the 
cotton-factories in Broach, and, perhaps, the greater easo with Which 
timber could be sent northwards by rail, has of late years increased 
the import by sea, and diminished the export. The following state- 
ment shows, in tabular form, the changes in the course of the timber 
trade that followed the opening of the railway 
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Statement showing the quantity awl value vf the Timber exported and 
imported before anil after the opening of the line of Jlaihcay. 


UVSrA. 

BY lUit. Timber. 

Year. 

Import. 

Export. 

Yw, 

Inward. 

OntvranL 

Quan- 
tity In 
tons. 

Yftlno 
1 j* JC. 

Quantity 
In ton*. 

Vnlno In £ 

Quantity 
In tom. 

Valno In £ 
at £7 per 
ton. 

Quantity 
in tons. 

Valuo la 
£nt £7 
per ton. 

3937*1817 • 

1M8.1BC3. 

1B054G70 

1S7M87J5. 

... 

71 

14,829 

35,222 

181 

1,697 

10,373 

13,33*3 

250 

18C9 . 

i m . . 
1B70 ... 
3871 .. 
1873 

1871 ... 

1871 . 

1,401 

4,800 

313 

3?J 

233 

203 

809 

10, 2K 
S3.GOO 
2,203 
654 
1.C73 
2.014 
6.059 

<4,012 

z,m 

3,Ml 

3 .’01 

3, M3 
3.P02 
3,227 

20.094 

27,279 

24,717 

21,429 

27.034 

37,914 

22,353 


Chapter V. 
Trade. 


The internal trnclo of the district is control! in the towns o£ Broncli, Internal trade. 
Jntnbusar, and Anklcswnr, and to n loss extent in A'mod and Hfinsot. 

The wholesale traders of Broach nnd Jmnhusar deal direct with 
Bombay merchants in cotton, piece-goods, cocoannts, inahvra, sugar, 
nnd spices. From the Broach nnd Jnmbnsnr dealers, tho traders of 
Anklcswnr, A'mod, nnd Hrfnsot, ns a rale, get their supplies. Almost 
every village has n shop-keeper, generally a Hindu, by caste a Wdnio 
or a Ghfinchi (oil-prcsscr). In a few villages he is a Musohndn of 
tho Bohora class of cultivntors, Ho keeps for sale grain, clarified 
butter, oils, molasses, dates, and dry spices. He has no direct dealings 
with Bombay or other non-locnl capitalists, but gets the articles ho 
wants from a trader in his district town. Townspeople, ns n rule, 
buy from tho different shop-keepers in their town. Except when 
large purchases linvo to bo made, ns on tbc occasion of a marriage or 
n death, villagers buy grain, clarified bnttcr, oil, and molnsses in tbo 
villngo shop. For sugar nnd other spices, nnd for such articles ns 
combs, hnir-oil, glass-bracelets, nnd spangles, they go to tho chief 
town of the sub-tlivision. Tho village shop-keeper does not generally 
keep cloth for sale. Tho villagers, who linvo clothes to bny, purclinso 
coarso cloth from tho Dhers, by whom this kind of cloth is woven, 
or go into the nonrest town to buy. In to mis cloth is bought either 
from the clotli-shops or from pedlars. These pedlars nro of two 
classes, chhipds, or calico-printers, who sell prints, sail as, and dyed 
cloths, elihidrit, worn by women, nnd Musnlmiin hawkers from Bom- 
bay, generally of tho Memnn class. Thoso men go about in towns 
fromliouso to house offering cloth for snip. They also nttend fairs ; 
bat, oxcept on such special occasions, tlioy do not go into tho rural 
parts of tlio district. Tlioro is no oustom in Broach of holding 
villngo markets on certain dayB. 

With regard to tho consumption of imported articles, it wonld Consumption, 
seem that tho total imports havo risen in valno from £246,235 
(Its. 24-,C2,350), tho nverago of tho ten years ending with 1847, to 
£G 16,1 77 (He. 61,61,770) in 1874. Besides this increaso in tho value 
of tho total amount brought into tho district, it would seem that at 
present a larger share of tho imports is consumed within tho district 
than was fonnorly the ease. In 1840 tho bulk of the imports found 
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~ 25! 177 flfafri mi MM - At present, of 

,Trna0, mi d on nom G1,G }kIP tho whoIe amounfi ™P ortea > £280,089 
Consumption. on dqiin? i • “’.t j. P e F cent > are re-exported j £204,944 (Rs. 

20,49,440} leaving the district by land, and £75,145 (Rs. 7,51,450) 

• . by sea. These and other deductions reduce the total value of im- 
ports consumed m the district to £255,330 (Rs. 25,58,300). 1 * 3 

,,^ a 1840 Mr. Davies was of opinion that in the Broach district 
the consumption of foreign produce was extremely small, and was 
confined almost entirely to the larger towns and to the non-a«ricnl- 
tural classes. " The common cultivators,” he wrote, “ everywhere 
* 111 homo-span cloth, and none but the 'wealthier Hindus, Muham* 

moanns, and Pdrsis ever wear English piece-goods. - Sugar and spices 
are known to the mass of the people not as necessaries, but as delicate 
luxuries, to be indulged in only on festive occasions. Iron is used to a 
veiy limited extent, as the carts and implements of husbandly are 
constructed with a view to save its expense. Copper serves principally 
to supply household culinary utensils." The yearly consumption of 
imported articles by the large mass of the non-manufacturing classes, 
Mr. Davies in another place calculates at ' the small sum of five 
shillings per head, 3 


In 1874. ' At present (1874) the imports for private consumption in the dis- 

trict represent, as estimated above, a consumption of about 14s. 6Jd. 
(Rs. 7-4-7) per head of the total population. In 1874 the imports of 
cloth" and sugar alone amounted to £86,064 (Rs. 8,60,640) : that is 
an average expenditure per head of about five shillings (Rs. 2-7-2). 
Besides, in the matter of cloth and sugar, an increase in the quantity 
imported is observable, chiefly in the case of vegetables, fruits from 
all parts of Gujartit, and Bombay furniture. The increase in fruits 
and vegetables would seem to be due to the ease with whioh such arti- 
cles can now be brought from distances freslx to market. The larger 
consumption of cloth and furniture is said to be the result of the 
change that has of late years taken place in tho habits of the town ' 
and city people. 

.Cloth manufacture, Manvf at hires . — In ancient times (a/d; 200) cloth is mentioned as 

one of the chief articles of export from Broach, and- in the beginning 
of the seventeenth centmy, when the English and Dutch settled in 
Surat, it was the fame of its manufactures of cloth that led them to 
establish factories in Broach. The kinds of cloth for which Broach 
was specially known at that time, would 'teem to have been laftds, 
broad and narrow dimities, and ‘ other fine calicuts/ The gain to 
the European trader of having a factory, at Broach was that ho might 
oversee the weavers 'buying up tho cotton-yarn to employ thorn -nil 
the rains, when he sets on foot his investments that they may bo 


1 Mr, Davies’ Statistical Account, 1840. ' 

* Tie difference between this amount and £335, OSS,- (£61G, 177— £280,082), tho net 

valoo of imports, arises front subtracting the greater part of the values of such articles 
as metal and bagging, which aro not used for private consumption. A further 
Bum of five percent has also been subtracted to represent the goods finally consumed 
iu.BAjpipla, 
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ready ngainsl tlic season for tlio ships.’ 1 About tho middle of tho 
hovctiteontli century (1CG0) Broacli is said to have produced ‘moro 
manufactures and those of tlio finest fabrics tlinn tho same extent 
of country in any other part of tho world, not excepting Bengal.’ 2 * 
A hundred years later (1778-1783), 2 Hr. Forbes writes: " Those 
manufactures, from tho fittest muslin to tho coarsest sail-cloths, em- 
ploy thousmuls of mon, women, and children in tho metropolis and 
ndjnccnt villages. Tlio cotton-cleaners and spinners gcnomlly resido 
in tho extensive suburbs of tho chief town. Tho weavers’ houses aro 
mostly near the shade of tamarind or mnngo trees, under which, nl 
sunrise, tlioy fix their looms and weave a vnrioty of cotton-cloth with 
very fine haftd * and muslins. Surat is moro famous for its coloured 
chintzes mid piece-goods. Tho Broach muslins aro inferior to those 
of Bengal and Madras, nor do the painted chintzes of Gnjnrdt equal 
tho'-o of the Coromandel const.” 4 Tho following varieties of cloth, 
now no longer in use, were, according to ii letter in one of tho Broach 
dinrics for 1777, ut that time manufactured in Broach : Xchini, mndo 
of cotton fine yarn and n«ed for shirts ; jinghin, made of cotton thick 
j'nrn, used by Europeans and others for pantaloons ; adadhia, used 
by poor people for shirts; hi l i rltakdi and Idl cltokdi, used by 
females for petticoat s, drawers, and bodices; ehnroH,fofli, Inliiri, 
hhntra, were made of cotton coai-he yarn, and used for pantnloons and 
bed coverlets ; dudlt/jnji, used for dnpatun ; doria, dasar, ha/ta, or 
bdsta and chirkhini, used for angarkhin (coats) nnd jama (long 
fonts) ; pnrdkuni, made of very fine yarn, and mod by rich men for 
cents ; Lira n, made of white and black yam ; dhingati nnd loghi, 
used, by femnlcs for aprons ; a<arli, made of very fine yarn, nnd used 
tar jama (long coats); mart nnd mica bajla, u>-cd for clothing; 
mum I f, rakbitn, made chiefly for exportation to Persia, Arabia, and 
to other place®. Of the other kinds of cloth mentioned in this list, 
fid! (females’ robes), rumil (handkerchiefs), rhhit paghdi (turbnns), 
tlupnla (plaids), town / (table cloths), himli (blnnkots), are still 
manufactured. 

Tlio chief varieties of cloth woven in 1820 wero tho colonred cot- 
tons, generally known by the term piece-goods; coarso white cotton 
cloth, culled (lull, ns well ns coarse chintzes, turbans, nnil other 
nrticlcs of native wear. Besides these, the Piirsi weavers made tino 
dholin , IttJbUi, and dorian, much esteemed throughout the country; 
tiny also mndo lino checkered cloths, and imitated any pattern of 
Scotch plaid or doylces, Tho best dholin and hi flan resembled 
English cambric muslin, but did not como near it in regularity of 
texture, mid n«, even on tlio spot where they wero made, English 
cloth of superior quality could bo obtained nl about half tho price of 


1 A nilt iron's English in India, 8G (IG72-1GSI). 

1 Millmni’* Oriental Commerce, 11., 100. 

* I'crbcs' Oriininl .Memoirs, II., 222. 

4 Tlio following are tho <lr tails of the ins cslmcnt for England provided at Ilroach, 
ir.sa : 17,000 lii* ccs broad M/7'1,, \ is. , 0,000 ohitc, 4, coo bine, anil 4,000 black, 
nidi as the Dutch jiroviiUil for tho EunuHin markets; 4,000 pieces uanhjajii, 
as kite j 0,000 Mft'l', narrow, white ; 4, POO tailor*, broml ; 0,000 nictannccrs, 13 yards 
Jong ; 15,000 gaui stuffs ; total pieces 63,000.— Onus’s 1 rngmeutsi 287. 
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the dhotis and bdftas, this manufacture was going rapidly to decay. 
The average annual value of the cloth of all descriptions manufac- 
tured at Broach for exportation amounted, at that time, to about 
£42,500 (Rs. 4,25,000).* 

Writingin 1849, Mr. Davies says 2 : “Nothing can be more widely 
different than the state of Broaoh as depicted by Colonel ‘Williams, 
and its present (1849) condition. The contrast is, indeed, a most'melan- 
choly one. The cloth manufacture, valued at upwards of £40,000 
(Rs. 4,00,000) per annum, is now estimated to employ a capital of 
barely £1,000 (Rs. 10,000). The Parsi weavers have long since emi- 
grated to more promising markets, and all that Broach can now 
boast of is a manufacture of table-linen to order, and of a few dhotis 
and dorids of a fancy description. The whole of the yam used 
in weaving these articles is imported from England. Of the coarse 
coloured cloths in Colonel Williams's time exported to Arabia by 
the Surat pilgrim vessels, not one-thousandth part is now pro- 
duced; dyed coarse long-cloths, Turkey-reds, and sheetings, the out- 
turn of the Manchester looms, having entirely superseded them in 
the Arabian and Persian markets.” 


In spite of the increased competition of the produce of steam ' 
factories in Bombay, Surat, and Ahmedabdd, the hand-loom weaving 
in Broach is said, within the last year or two, to show signs of reviv- 
ing. Mr. White, the collector of Broach, says in his administration 
report for 1874-75, “ dhotars, sallds, siiris, and rajdis aro still woven. 
The last-named artiole is sometimes partly of silk and partly of ■ 
cotton. At the Broach exhibition (1868) some good specimens were 
exhibited, and since then the manufacture, which was on the decline, 
seems to have begun to revive." Cotton rajdis cost from 6s. to 10s. 
(Rs. 3 to 5), and silk and cotton ones from £1 10s. to £2 10s. (Rs. 16 
to 25). The cause of the slight increase of manufactures of this 
class may, perhaps, be' found in the low prices at which yam may at 
present be bought, and, os compared with ten years ago, the muoh 
diminished cost of living to a weaver and his family. 

■Weavers. The weavers of Broaoh belong, to two. classes,— in 'the villages the 

Dhers, who manufacture dots cloth ; ' and -in .thV'l argqr .towns Musal- 
mfins, who, to a small extent, still keep up the old manufacture of fine 
cotton cloth. There are no returns to show . the extent to which 
cloth is produced and consumed in the. district. Bonghly it has 
been calculated that, of total local yearly consumption of about -400 
tons of cloth, fifty per cent are imported from, Europe;, twenty per 
cent aro the produce of Indian steam factories, and .thirty per cent 
are woven in local handdooms. Though among villagers the old 
hand-made dots cloth ^is still, to a large extent, the regular wear 
in towns the consumption of the finer classes of cotton goods is said 
of late years to have muoh increased. 1 The demand for sail cloth 
consumes a considerable quantify of doli. In many cases the sailors 
or their wives spin the thread, and hand it over to Dhers to be 


i Colonel Williams’ Memoir, 67. 

* Mr. Davies’ Statistical Account, 1849, 
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woven. To tlio weavers the sailors pay at tlio rate of Jd. a foot (one Chapter V. 

anna a gaj), or 4s. for n picco about forty foot long (Its. 2 for 20 _~~r 

gaj). A clover worker can in a (lay weave thirty feet (fifteen yaj), ... a °‘ 
nnd an averago worker twenty feet (ton gnj). The trade returns 
would seem to show thnt, though there is no longer any oxport of 
cloth by sen, the export by Innd has (luring the past five years in- 
creased from forty-eight tons in 18GS to sixty-four tons in 1874. 

No information has been obtained to show whether this oxport is of 
eonrsc or of fine cloth. Of other workers in cloth there wore in 1872, 
according to the census returns, 715 souls. Of these, 241 wero dyers, 
nnd 474 calico-printers. Theso industries nro confined to tho larger 
towns of Broach nnd Jnmbusnr. Thoro is said to bo no local pecu- 
liarity in the work of the Broach dyers nnd cntico-printer3, 

Among other art bums, Mr. Forbes (1780) would seem to haro found Other craftsmen, 
considerable intelligence nnd skill. “The silversmith," lie says, 1 
" works in n style of strength nnd neatness that answers overy useful 
purnoso ; and tho carpenters, except tho heavy parts of tho iron 
work, built a clmriot in tlio English style.” In 1820 Colonel Williams 
, wrote : M For the internal consumption of tlio city and the surround- 
ing country, articles of iron, copper, brass, wood, nml leather nro 
manufactured at as low n rate, nnd with ns much skill, ns in nuy of 
tho great towns on this side of Indin. Tho blacksmiths, enrpontors, 
bnildors, turners, shoe-makers, nnd tailors, are as clover us any nntivo 
tradesmen of the same description. The shoe-makers, in particular, 
arc very extensively employed in making boots, shoes, nnd saddlery 
for European officers nnd soldiers in the northern parts of Gujnrnt, 
nnd tho articles they prodneo nro uncommonly cheap and good. 

Tents nro also made by tho tailors quite ns well, nnd, pcrhnps, 
cheaper than they nro made nt Surat ; the cloth, chintz, cotton-ropes, 
polos, nnd nil the materials boing manufactured on tho spot.” Boforo 
1849, these skilled workers would seem to hnvo deserted Bronch. 

" As for nrtiznns there is .scarcely,” Mr. Danes says, " a good smith 
or carpenter to 'bo found in Bronch ; nnd tho withdrawal of tho 
European cavalry* fronj 'Jynivif did nWny witli the manufacture of 
hoot*, shoes, niid saddlery.” ' Except knives, tools, nnd somo other 
articles of hardware manufactured nt A 'mod, the work of no clnss of 
local nrtiznns would seem nt present (1875) to ho held in any special 
esteem. At tho same timo tho introduction of European machinery 
lias, by tlic oiler of highly-paid employment, discovered, especially 
among carpenters nnd blacksmiths, a high order of capacity and 
intelligence. !' Mnny of the blacksmiths find other nrtiznns,” says 
Mr. Cotton, "are pxcollont workmen. Naturally of a keen intelligence, 
they quickly gain a knowledge of mnehiuory, and learn to use English 
tools. With tho snmo’trnining the Broach blacksmith would, in fino 
work, equal, if not snrpnss, tho average European workman.” 

Tmlc Gnifils. — Though less developed than in tlio' richer city of Triwlc 
Ahmcdrtbfid, there is, among tho traders nnd craftsmen of Broach, 
an important trade organization of guilds distinct from tho social 
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organization, of ensto.^ Among these trado club3, or societies, the' 
merchants guild, or win hdjan, holds a specially high position. Among 
its members are the bankers, money-changers, agcntB, insurance- 
brokers, and cotton-dealers, the commercial mdhdjan , or city 
' magnates. 1 Among the trades and callings whose members form 
distinct craft-guilds, are the grain-dealers, the grocers, the tobacco- 
dealers, the bricklayers, tlio dealers in ornaments, the oilmen, the 
rice-huskers, the palanquin-bearers, the weavers, tlio calico.-printcrs, 
tho coppersmiths, tho indigo-dyers, the sizers, the Musalmdn weavers, 
the fisliormoD, and tho potters. 

At meetings of tho gnild all members have a right to be present 
and express an opinion on any mntter under discussion. Each craft 
has its headman, or pnlcl, who gives tho final decision. This position 
in tho merchant guild was formerly held by tho hcndmnn of the city, 
or nagarseth ; but in Broach, though tho hereditary title is still pre- 
served, tho duties of the office have, since 1817, been discontinued. 
Resides settling rates of insurance and exchange, tlio merchant guild, 
or mdhdjan , is tho ordinary referee in disputes among tho 'Lessor 
Arts. 1 The craft-gnihls, or panels, meet to sottlo disputes among 
their members, anu to enforce tho observance of certain trade holi- 
days and rules. 

In addition to trado matters, meetings are held to arrange for. the 
guild feasts and for tho expenditure of a pnrt of tho common funds 
on religions objects. One of tho main sources of tho revenue of tho 
merchant guild, or mdhdjan, is a tax of from 6d. to Is. on oveiy balo 
of cotton. Except on cotton bills there is also a charge of Jd. on eveiy 
bill of exchange negotiated. Tho receipts from these sources are 
applied to objects of charity nnd religion. Tho amount is paid to 
one of tho native bankers of Broach, and is credited in his books to 
tho guild fund. When tho levy of these trade cesses was first 
agreed to most of tho traders were Hindus, nndso the greater part of 
tlio procoeds of tlio tax are spent on Hindu objects of religion and 
charity. Tho manngors of different temples receive from the fund a 
yearly allowance, ana from this source the committee, who superintend 
tlio hospital for animnls, draw tlio greater part of tlieir supplies. Tho 
objects do not always remnin tho same. Among the Hindus there are 
conflicting interests. Ono class of traders are followers of the Waisli- 
nav ifttlifiriijds, nnd another, are Shrnvaks. Tho fortune of trade 
varies. At ono timo tho Wnishnavs, at another time the Shrdvaks, 
are in the ascendnnt. The cess on raw cotton was first levied not 
more than sixty years ago. The payment was at that time, perhaps, 
transferred from the declining trade in cloth to the rising export of 
raw cotton. • At that time the Waishnavs were in power, and it was 
only about fifteen years ago that Premchnnd Rdichand, then the 
most powerful man in Gujarat, induced the cotton merchants of 
Broach to agree, for the benefit of his co-religionists the Shrdvats 
to tho imposition of an additional tax of two annas a balo Euro'’ 
peans at first tried to free themselves from the tax, and refused to 
pay. But the local interests were too strong. The Europeans found 
that, until they paid, neither cultivators nor dealers would sell them 
cotton, nnd so, in the end} they were forced to yield. Subscriofcimm 
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self-imposed cesses, and fines, are the ordinary sonrces of the income 
of the lesser companies. Besides these are some special devices 
for raising funds. Bricklayers, money-changers, and a few other 
classes charge new members an entrance fee of from £2 to £3 (Rs. 
20 to Rs. 30), and grocers, grain-dealers,'and tobacco-merchants, on 
certain holidays, allow only one shop to remain open, and, putting 
the monopoly to auction, credit the guild funds with the highest 
amount that is bid. As each family is supposed to support its own 
poor or helpless, the trade guild does not supply the place of a 
provident club. The chief part of its funds are spent on religious 
objects, or go to meet the cost of the guild feasts. 

In December 1868 an industrial exhibition was held in the city of 
Broach. 1 Of live-stock the show was disappointing. The only really 
good collection of animals was the show of goats from the sonthem 
parts of the district of Surat. Of machinery there was a fair collec- 
tion. Several articles had been specially chosen in England as 
likely to suit the wants of the cultivators and artisans of Gnjardt. 
These attracted much attention from the native public. Numbers 
crowded round the different machines, scrutinized them acutely, and 
volunteered orders and cash for such articles as secured their con- 
fidence. Of produce and raw materials there was a good show. 
ThB grains, dyes, and seeds were particularly complete, as also the 
display of substances for food and manufacture. There was also a 
valuable collection of Gujardt woods, and a complete array of the 
cottons, silks, and embroidery of Alimeddbad, Broach, Surat, Sind, 
and Kathiawar. 
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1 Beport on tho Broach Exhibition, 1868-69, by T. C. Hopo, Esq., Bom. C.S. 
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CAPITAL. 1 * 

In 1820 fclie Broach dealers are said to havo been representatives 
of mercantile bouses in Bombay, -Surat, and Ujaib, and now (1875), 
in tho majoriiy of cases, they are agents of Bombay firms. The 
census returns would seem to show that in 1872 there werein the dis- 
trict seventy-six persons engaged as professional bankers. Of these, 
fifty are entered as bankers proper other than money-ohangers, and 
twenty-six as bankers and bullion-dealers. These establishments of 
bankers are found only in the towns of Broach and Jambusar. By 
caste the Broach capitalists are almost all Wanias or Brfihmans. In 
the town of Broacli a few are Pfirsis and Bohoras. The principal 
Wdnia is said to have a capital of about £30,000 (Kb. 3,00,000), and 
there are two or three other merchants of the same caste worth, it is 
said, from £10,000 to £20,000 (Rs. 1,00,000 to 2,00,000). 3 Wonia 
capitalists ore, as anile, professional money-lenders or cotton-dealers, 
wahhdria, though some Wania firms confine their business to bank- 
ing proper and negotiating bills of exchange. Among thB Parsis there 
are said to be one or two capitalists with property valued at about 
£10,000 (Rs.1,00,000). Men of this class have generally their money 
invested in cotton-presses and ginning-factories. Tho Bohords are 
chiefly shop-keepers of the Ddrdi class, with property ■ of from £50 
to £500 (Rs. 500 to 5,000). In 1872-73, under the income-tax re- 
turns, 578 persons paid on incomes of from £100 to £200 (Rs. 1,000 
to 2,000) i 19S persons on incomes of from £200 to £1,000 (Rs. 2,000 _ 
to 10,000); and nine on incomes of from £1,000 to £10,000 (Rs. 
10,000 to 1,00,000). The' Broach bankor keeps the same accouut 
books as the banker of Surat : (1) The cash book, rojmel, containing 
daily transactions of cash received and cash paid, with opening and 
closing balances. From this book items are transferred to the several 
accounts in the ledger, and its ledger page markod opposito each 
entry. (2) The bill register, huvtvni month, showing all bills of ex- 
change issued and discharged.-- (3) The goods register, mdlni month , 
giving particulars of articles received and issued. (4) The journal, 
dvaro, bringing together for each day from tho cash book, from , tho 
register of bills, and from other expansions, all transactions that have 


1 Details relating to moecrJondiDsarecorapilcd from local'answers to questions 

on money-lending. Tlie account of hanking '“ Branch has been kindly furnished by 
N. JR. Oliver, Esq., assistant collector of salt revenue. * 

3 There were in 1815, nceonlinc to five bonnes of money-lenders, 

possessing capitals of from to —10,000 (Its, 20,000 to 1,00,000), * 
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takon place, both cash and adjustments. (.5) Tko ledger, lihAt&wahi, 
containing an abstract of all the entries made in the ivaro, arranged 
in the order of their dates under the names of the various persons to 
whom they refer. (G) The account current book, sdmddaeknf, with a 
separate page for each client, where, when a transaction takes place, 
an entry is made in the client’s handwriting. .(7) The interest book, 
vidjwalu, containing statements of interest due. 

In the year 1847 an important change was introduced in the 
banking arrangements of the distinct. Before then the Broach, 
revenuo had been forwarded in bullion by sea to Bombay, while 
nearly an equal amount of cash had to find its way back to the dis- 
trict to pay for cotton exported. In 1849 Mr. Davies wrote : " The 
bankers of Broach and Jambusar have within the last two or three 
years become useful in transmitting the public revenue to the gene- 
ral treasury at the presidency town by negotiating bills drawn by pur- 
chasers of cotton at Bombay in payment of cotton shipped from 
Broach. By these means the whole of the revenues for 1847-48 and 
1848-49 were remitted without recourse being had to the expensive, 
dangerous, and cumbrous medium of shipments in bnllion by coast- 
ing vessols. A more healthy tone in the money-market was another 
advantage arising out of this mode ol keeping up the circulation. 
Formerly much public inconvenience had at times been felt, and 
dissatisfaction expressed when large sums remained locked up for 
mouths together in the collector’s treasury awaiting the means of 
shipment to Bombay. At tho same time all risk to government was 
avoided by not cashing the bills until certificates of payment made 
at tho general treasury in Bombay were duly received." 

In 1864 the bank of Bombay established a branch in Broach, and 
for six years tho business was conducted under the system described 
by Mr. Davies. Orders or supply bills in favour of the bank agent 
were drawn upon the treasury officer in Broach by the accountant 
general in Bombay. In 1870 a further change was introduced. The 
government treasury in Broach was handed over to the charge of 
the agent of the branch hank of Bombay, and since then the whole 
of tho government surplus balances at Broach, and nearly the whole 
of the government balartco in the Surat treasury, have been utilized 
by the bank at Broach m.purchaiing cofton bills. By this arrange- 
ment, besides doing away with'tho cost dud risk to government of 
sending the surplus rovenueS 'from ' Broach and Surat to Bombay, 
tho bank lias been able to accommodate the cotton-dealers and 
6 thors on easier terms than were possible under the former system. 
Since this change the rates of discount charged on cotton bills have 
considerably declined, varying from -£j to fjj ■ per cent, instead of from 
a half to one per cent. Tho chief business of the branch of the Bombay 
bank in Broach consists in negotiating cotton bills. These cotton 
bills are presented at $lie bank either by tho representatives of local 
companies, who have, on consideration of their property, a certain 
credit with the bank,' or they are presented by tho Broach agents of 
- Bombay firins who lmvu bought tho cotton under orders received 
from -.Bombay. Tho bills aro usually granted at eight days’ sight. 
Tho nmmfc of the Bombay bank souds tho bills to Bombay, and when 
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Chapter VI. • they fall duo, they aro presented by the Bombay bank, and paid by 
Capitol. firm on whoso account the purchase of cotton was mode. Eight 

years ago tho oxport trade in cotton, as well aff the financing of this 
trade, was in the hands of native dealers and bankers, chiefly Wdnifis 
and a few Pdrsis. But as tho native bankers cannot compete with 
tho low rates of discount charged by the Bombay bank, the greater 
part of the cotton trade is now (1 875) carried on by Europeans and 
Eurasians, only about one-eighth remaining in tho hands of local 
capitalists. Of the former bankers some are said to have shifted their 
liead-quartors to Jambusar, where higher rates of discount still prevail, 
and others have invested their capital in cotton-presses and ginning- 
factories. 


iuranco. 


rcncy. 


Formerly, when cotton was exported in large quantities by sea to 
Bombay, the business of marine insurance employed a certain num- 
bor of capitalists. Some account of the Gujardt system of insurance 
has been given in tho Statistical Account of Surat. In Broach in- 
surance charges vary slightly, according to tho season of the year, 
rising, as the risk of storm increases, towards the close of the hot- 
weather months. In 1850 the rates for insuring cotton stood at 
one and a quarter per cent. In 1875 the corresponding charges had 
greatly declined, varying from to |4 per cont in the fair Benson 
(October to April), rising to £§- per cent in the stormy season (May 
and Juno). 

According to the census returns of 1872 the work of money- 
changing gave employment to 174 persons. In addition to their 
nominal occupation of exchanging copper coins for silver, these 
money-changers act as money-lenders, supplying to some extent the 
place of the class of professional usurers met within Surat and Eaira. 

In 1748, by the permission of Ahmad Shah, the emperor of Delhi, 
a mint was established in Broach. 1 In its infancy the mint is said 
to havo been but little resorted to. The standard was fixed at one 
part of alloy, lead, and copper, in equal parts, and 291 parts of pure 
silver. In 177 2 an additional quarter of alloy was added, and in 
1782, on the cession of Broach to Sindia, the alloy was increased to 
three and a half parts. This standard remained in .force till 1806. 
From a statement furnished by the collector, it would seem that be- 
tween the years 1787 and' 1800 £66,111 (Rs. 6,61,110), and between 
1800 and 1806 £92,533 (Rs. 9,25,330) were, on an average, coined. 

Jn 1850, of £315,000 (Rs. 31,50,000), the total amount in circula- 
tion, £140,000 (Rs. 14,00,000), or 44$ per cent, were the pieces coined 
by the naw6bs of Broach. 8 According to the government assay 
table, as compared with the company^ rupee, tlie value of the Broach 
rupee was about five per cent below par.. But local prejudice had bo 
far depreciated the Bombay com as to raise the Broach rupee to one 
per cent only below par, and often for months together both curren- 
cies, though intrinsically so unequal, exchanged ut par. 


• * Collector to Government, dated 21st December 1806. 

• » Collector’s lcport to Mint Committee, dated tho 1st March 1849. 
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At present (1875), except in fire or six villages near tlio frontier, 
where tlio Buroda coin is in nse, tlio ordinary currency of the Broach 
district is the government rupee. Tlio old Broach coinngo is still, 
however, sometimes met with, circulating at rates from ono and a 
half to three per cent below the standard rnpeo. 1 At one time the 
Bronch money-changers made sorao profit from the different varieties 
of copper coins in circulation. But beforo 1850 the native copper 
coinngo had heen superseded by ‘ that of the Bombay mint to the 
benefit of the lower classes, who had previously suffered from the con- 
stantly varying rates of tlio market.’* 

Bills of exchange, or hundis, are of two kinds — payable at sight, 
and payable after a certain interval. Bills payable at sight are 
generally issued on Ahmedabfid, Wisnngar, Wndnagar, PAtan, and 
Kari, for British currency ; and on Niinod, PitlAd, Borsad, Kaira, 
for Barodn (bdbdsdi) currency. Bills payable after a certain interval 
are granted on tlio following stations : — 

On Barodn, for Barodn coin, payable after 10 days. 

,. Sural for British currency do. 10 „ 

• „ Bombay do. do. 8 „ 

„ PAli, in MAnv.id do. do. 00 „ 

,, Kota, Jdvm, Part Abgnrh, Rati Am do. 45 „ 

Traders and merchants in need of exchange bills on stations 
other than tlio above, obtain them from Bombay. During the cotton 
season (January to April), when money is in great demand, bills of 
exchange upon foreign merchants nre granted at a premium of 
from -A- to one por cent. In Jumhusar there are bankers who give 
bills of exchange for sums up to £2,000 (Rs. 20,000). 

Saving is the normnl stnto of almost nil classes of the people. 
"With the greater number this pinching is either in view of tlio cost 
of holding one of their great family festivals, or, ns is more commonly 
the case, is a forced abstinence in the attempt to clear themselves from 
debt. At tho same time, among nlmost all classes, there would seem 
to ho some persons whoso economy goes further than this, and who 
nre able, from time to time, to add permanently to their stock of 
wealth. Of townsmen, tho chief savers arc WdniAs and KhedAwAl 
BrAhmnns. Men of those, classes spend their every-day life so frugally, 
nnd manage their affairs with so much thrift, that many of them, from 
small incomes, are said to layby a little from year to year. Other 
Hindus and PArsis live with less care tlinn tho WAniAs. But some 
of thorn, especially among picadors and tlio moro liiglily-paid class of 
government servants, are in tho receipt of incomes largo enough to 
leave a margin for permanent saving. Among skilled artizans, some 
of tho blacksmiths and carpenters employed at the cotton-factories, 
with wages as high ns £30 (Rs. 300) a year, arc said to spend not 
moro than half of what they rocoivo. Of the rural population, vil- 
lage shop-keepers, nnd about one-eighth of tlio cultivating classes, 
are said to save money. 


i Details regarding the withdrawal of Broach rupees arc given in tho Statistical 
Account of Surat, p. 1104, 
s jj r , Davies’ Statistical Account, 1619. 
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Tfio amount of money invested in state seruritie'i bna within Uio 
last five years considerably increased. In 1870 only £28 (Its. 280) 
were paid as interest to tho holders of government paper. In 1872 
the corresponding amount was £397 (Its. 3,970). In 1874 it had 
risen to £9 12 (Its. 9,120), representing, at the rato of four per cent 
interest, a capital of .{,23,050 (Its. 2,3.3,500). The chief investees 
in state securities arc government servants and Parsis. Within the 
last ton years tho decline in tho shipping trade, and tho largo share 
of business flint has passed into the hands of Europeans, have deprived 
snrnoof the old traders of their former investments. .Non- industries 
have absorbed somo of these funds. Jhit it is by men of this class, 
especially among the Parsi traders, that the greater amount of govern- 
ment paper is said to be held. 

Fifty years (1820) ngo savings were to a large extent placed in tho 
hands of private hankers, who, on such deposits, allowed interest at 
tho rato of throo per cent. 1 Since flmt time tho practice would seem 
to lmvo fallen into disuse. Even with tho bank of Bombay tho 
amount of deposits is small, 8 while the credit of the native bankers 
Jins not recovered tlfo shock of tho fnilnrcs that took plncc between 
1801 and 1SG7. On the other hand, the popularity of tho state savings 
hanks lias rapidly spread. In 1 850 the total nmornit of deposits 
was .£292 (Rs. 2,920); in 1860 it had risen to £803 (Its. 8,630); 
in 1870 to .£8,09o (Its. 86,950) ; and in 1873-74 it stood as high as 
£ 37,037 (Rs. 3,70,370). In the past year (1874-75) a rale was in- 
troduced limiting to £50 (Rs. 500), tho amount nllowed to stnnd in 
ono year at tho credit of uny ono depositor. In conRcqnenco of 
tin's change, tho total has again sunk to £7,359 (Rs. 78,590). Of 
forty persons, with sums of money at their credit at the close of 
December 1874, four wore Europeans, nine Hindus, and twonty- 
soven Parsis. No Ifusalmiins hnd savings lodged in tho state bank. 


Shares. Within tho Inst five years (1870-1875) a now opening for the 

investment of capital has beon presented to tho people of Branch. 
This opening is tho offer of shares in the joint stock companies," to 
■whom four of tho thirty-ono factories, at present nt work in tho 
Brooch district, belong. Of £100,925 (Rs. 10,09,250), the total capi- 
tal of theso four companies, £16,050 (Rs.. 1,60,500), or 15-93 per 
cent, are held by residents in Branch. Of tho remaining shnres, 
128, representing £3,300 (Rs. 33,000), ore held by residents in 
' England ; 3,731 shares, representing £75,020 (Rs. 7,50,200), by re- 
sidents in Bombay ; sixty-nine shares, -of £5,430 (Rs . 54,300), are 
held in Surat; seven shares, of £105 (Rs. 1,050), in Alimedabdd • 
threo, of £800 (Rs. 3,000), in Dholera ; four, of £200 (Rs. 2,000) in 
KMngdum ; four, of£400 (Rs. 4,000), in Umi-dwati; and eight Re- 
presenting £120 (Rs. 1,200), in Madras. Of 400, tho total number 
of shareholders, sixty-seven are Europeans, 162 Hindus, twelve 
M'uaalmdas, and 159 Parsis. Of the Broach shareholders, four aro 
Europeans, holding fifteen shares amounting to £700 (Rs. 7,000)- ten 


. * Colonel Williams’s Memoir, 58. 

^ s Tho deposits hold nt the Broach bank in 1875 nmonnted to 47,675 16#. (Rg 
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arc Hindus, holding sixteen shares amounting to £1,200 (Rg. 12,000); 
und forty-ono nro l’arsis, holding 100 slinres amounting to £H,150 
(Rs. 1,41,500). None of the Broach shareholders are Mugalmtins. 

Ten years ago, when money was abundant, a largo part of the 
cultivators’ gams was spent in building new houses, or adding to 
their old ones. Since that time, among tho rural population but 
little money has been expended in this way. In tho town of Broach, 
on tho other hand, among well-to-do traders, pleaders, and others, 
many new dwellings havo recently been built, and, owing to tho 
rivalry of different families, large sums of money linve boon laid out 
upon them. Shops in Kntnppor and other largo mnrkets in tlio town 
of Broach, generally purchased ns a speculation, nro said toyiold not 
less than seven per cent of interest on tho money invested. But, 
with this exception, houses nro seldom bought with the view of being 
let to tenants. On tho other linnd, tho purchase of land is said of 
Into years to havo become a favourite form of investment among tho 
successful pleaders and otlior non-professionnl monoy-londors of tho 
town of Broach. These men nro said to hold alienated, lands in 
government villages, and shares in nlionntod villages, and to bo 
superior holders and occupants of government lands. As landholders 
men of this cln«s do not invest money in improving the soil So 
long ns rent is properly paid, they nro considcrnto to their tonants. 
But any fuiluro is promptly followed by proceedings it; tho civil 
courts. Their rent is taken in coin, and not in kind. 

Except among tho poorest classes, each family 1ms itg stock of 
ornameuts of gold and silver. But tlioso aro generally not moro 
than wlint are required according to tho marringo rules of tlio caste. 
A man in easy circumstances may from timo to time add to tlio 
family =toro of jewels. But liis purchases nro for show — articles of 
jewelry, or richly worked metal ornaments. IIo will not buy tho plain 
bnnds of gold and silvor, the favourite form of hoarding in Kaira. 

Tho reason for this is, that, except such small amounts ns ho wishes 
to keep by him for display, jjis savings nro nil put out nt interest. 
It is, indeed, tho peculiar feature of tho system of money-lending 
in Broach, that transactions of this kind are almost entirely in tho 
hands of non-professionnlmonoy-lcndcrs, who supplement tlio profits 
of tlieir regulnr business by advancing small sums nt high rates of 
interest. Of these lenders there nro two sots, ono of townsmon, and 
tho other who generally live in the rural part s of tho district. _ Of town 
money-lendors, the chief are picadors, dealers, clerks in merchants’ 
offices, government servants, and a few well-paid artiaans. Of tho 
country money-lenders, tho chief arc village shop-keepers, well-to-do 
cultivators, nud colton-dc.ilurs. By casto tho town monoy-londors nro 
Brahmans, especially of the Khcduwal sub-division, Brdhma-Ksliatris 
and their priests, purohih, Wltniiis, Alorwaris, and Pursis. Of monoy- 
londors who live in the country, tho villngo shop-keepers and cotton- 
dealers are Wan iris by caste. Tho monoy-lending cultivators in Iho 
northern parts of tho district nro Rnjputs, Boliords, and Knnbis ; 
and to tho south of tho Karbndn, Bolioriis and Brahmans of tho 
Snjodrn sub-division. Of professional money-lenders thoro oro few 
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Chapter VI. in Bronoh. Rankers occasionally lend raonoy, but only'in largo sums, 
Capital. nncJ t0 P^raons of good credit. b ' 

Harrow cw. Most classes of tlio community aro at limes forcod to borrow. 

Traders and shop-keepers require an advance with which to par- 
ciin^o tlioir years stock, and urtizAiis and labourers aro seldom in a 
position to meet from their own funds the expenses of tho marriages 
and deaths that occur in their families. Of tho rural population, it 
is said that no more than six per cent can, withont borrowing, pay for 
ibo largo sums they upend on feasts and entertainments. The want 
of money to pay rent, to moot tho expenses of cultivation, or, in a 
few cases, to lmy grain, forces held labourers and othors of tho 
poorer classes of tho peasantry to sock help from money-lenders. 
Traders, shop-keepers of credit, and townspeople in a good social 
position, ns a rule, borrow from bankers. They ask for advances 
of from £20 to .Cl 00 (Its. 200 tolls. 1,000), nnd aro charged rates 
of interest varying, according to their individual credit, from nine 
to twelve per cent a year. Borrowers of this class, who aro said 
to form from seven to ten per cent of tho town population, aro not 
required to give any special security by leaving an article in pledge, 
or by passing a bond on stamped paper. Tho entry in tho ledger, 
ihhnkhntu, will, in a majority of cases, bo considered' by tho banker 
sufficient security. A few borrowers of this clnss, in order to get 
n Ion n on easier terms, may pledge omnmentB or other valnnbles. 
But such a course is seldom tnken. Even nmong well-to-do towns- 
men this practice of pledging ornnments is said to bo nnnsnal, nnd 
nmong the poorer classes of townspeople, and the whole rural po- 
pulation, it is unknown. Artiznns, labourers, nnd tho poorer class 
of townspeople, or about ninety per cent of tho whole town popu- 
lation, hnro generally no house or land to mortgage, and no orna- 
ments to pledge. They borrow from tho non-professional town 
moncy-Iondeni, — (ho small capitalists, shop-keepers, money-changers, 
pleaders, nnd others, who aro ready to put their savings out at in- 
crest. dsn rule, they ask for advances varying from £1 to £10 (Rs. 

1 0 to 100). In dealing with borrowers of this class, tho money-lendor 
takes a bond on stamped paper, containing, not nnfreqnently, a stipu- 
lation to repay tho loan by monthly instalments, at rates of interest 
varying from fifteen to twonty-four per cent a year. But, besides 
tlieso nominal rates of interest, an artisan or labourer will have to pay 
a premium, mantldmni, varying, according to his credit, from ono to 
threo per cont of tho sum borrowed. 

• Of tbo rnrnl population, tho hotter class of cultivators, if in .need 
of monoy, generally go for an advaneo to the village shop-keeper, 
or to some well-to-do cultivator in their own or in a neighbouring 
village. Many of thorn, howevor, havo dealings with some small 
capitalist in tbo nearest town, and a few, chiefly those who are .known 
to have property, or who have started ns traders, borrow from bankers 
in Broach or Jambusnr, The best class of cultivators, who are esti- 
mated to form about six per cent of the whole rural population, obtain 
advances from bankers on almost the same terms as traders or.* 
other townsmen of credit. A r J°h cultivator borrows on personal 
security sums varying from £50 to £100 (Rs. 500 to 1,000), and pays 
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interest from nine to twclvo por cent. Cultivators in less prosperous 
circumstances require, chiefly for tho cclobration of marriages and 
other family events, sums varying from £10 to £30 (Rs. 100 to 300). 
To obtain this amount they either seek tho holp of the village shop- 
keeper, of somo well-to-do cultivator, or of a town money-londor. 
Tho terms of theso diiforent classes of money-lenders differ but littlo 
from each other. According to his own personal credit tho borrower 
will find it easy or difficult to obtain tho advance ho wants. But in 
almost nil cases cultivators, oxccpt tho few known to bo men of pro- 
perty, are asked, in tho first instance, to mortgage their land. If 
tho borrower has proporty to mortgage, an advnnco of from £10 to 
£30 (Rs. 100 to 300) will be made, nt rates of interest vnrying from 
nine to twelve per cent. All classes of money-lenders are willing to 
tako land in mortgage. But this form of security is said to bo 
specially approved of by well-to-do cultivators. If tho borrower 
obtains a loan on personal security, the terms, ns to the rates of 
interest, tho amount of premium, and tho pnymont of instalments, 
will bo of the sanio diameter as those made with nrtizans. As in tho 
case of nrtiznns, the rates charged vnry according to tho borrower’s 
personal credit. But they are generally from fifteen to twenty-four 
por cent, with a premium of from ono to three por cent. The poorer 
classes of cultivators rniso money on their growing crops, especially 
on cotton. Advances of this kind nro made by the villngo cottou- 
doalor. In somo cases tlio money is lent to a poor cultivator to help 
him to moot tho cost of food, of rent, or of farming. In other cases, 
tho paymont is an earnest given to a well- to-do cultivator that tlio 
dealer may sccuro tho crop when it is ripe. In ngrccinonts of this 
kind tho full valno of tho cotton is never advanced. Tlio amount is 
always from twenty to thirty per cent below tho vnluc of tho growing 
crop, estimated according to tho ruling rates in t bo previous year. 
In default of delivery, the cultivator is held to bo bound to pay a 
sum from twenty to thirty por cont more than tho value of his cotton 
in tho preceding year. 

About twenty por cont of tho poorest closs of cultivators and fiold 
labourers — Kolis, Tnldvius, Bhils, mid Dhcrs — are said to require 
ndvnnccs of grain for food or for seed. In return for loans of grain, 
tbo general rulo is that, at harvest lime, ono-fourtli more than tlio 
quantity received is repaid. In the W.igra sub-division higher rates 
are charged, varying from ono and a half to double tho amount 
advanced. Grain advances are generally repaid in cash, and seldom 
in kind. Tho lender koops no soparato account of dealings of this 
sort j and in almost all cases tho borrower 1ms to pass a bond on 
stamped paper for tho valno of tho grain received. In addition to 
tho nominal profit on such dealings in grain, tho lender, whon enter- 
ing tho advance in liis books, adds to the ruling prico, for every forty 
pounds, 3d. to 4Jcl. (2 to 3 ns. a vianj , 

- ’ Ordinarily a dobtor lias onrrent dealings with only ono creditor. 
But many of tho poorcr.class of cultivators nro said to bo indobted 
to more than ono money-lender. Great competition among small 
capitalists, dating from 18C2, would seem Btill to continue, and so 
it hnppons that, when a creditor refuses to make furtbor advances 
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to oho of lu's clients,, the debtor can generally find sonic needier 
monoy-lendor willing to accommodate him at higher rates. Any 
further dealings the debtor has will be with this last money-lender, 
and the dobtor will sometimes obtain from his now hanker a sum 
sufficient to meet the demands of the original creditor. Bat oftener, 
when a borrower has sunk deep into difficulties, there is a scramble 
among his creditors to secure the first attachment on his property. 
Though, when there seems to he no prospect of recovering the fall 
amount, they nro said sometimes to compromise their claims, money- 
lenders seldom wnto off old debts as irrecoverable, or suffer the period 
of limitation to lapse without taking tho precaution of having the 
bond renewed. 


Mortgage of labour. In some of ilio villages the headman, or other well-to-do cultivators 
have lnbonrers, chiefly Bhils, Tnliivifis, and Kolis, who; on payment oi 
nsnm of money towards tho expense of a marriage or a funeral, hnvo 
agreed to act for a certain period as their creditors' servants. An 
' engagement of this kind gonorally lasts for about a year, though 
somotimes tho borrower will consent to sorve -for as long ns two or 
three years. These servants are bound only by a verbal agreement ; 
but they nro said to bo faithful, to their promise, not engaging their 
sorvices to any other niastor. In such cases the creditor has no claim 
over the sorvicos of his debtor’s wife or children. 


Bates of interest. 


In 1820 . 


In 1846. 


Tho rates of interest paid by cultivators and heads of villages to 
sureties and other money-lenders before the introduction of British 
rnle into Broach, and afterwards during the period (1783-1808) of 
Mnrntha possession, would seem to have varied from forty-eight to 
sixty per cent per annum. 1 During tho time ,of Colonel Williams’ 
survey (1811-1820), tho rates of interest were limited by law to twelve 
per cent. But this regulation would seem to have been successfully 
evaded by adding tho interest to the principal, and taking a new 
bond for tho whole as principal, ' oxactions to which the necessities of 
tho borrowers compelled them to submit.’ 2 In 1846, on all valuable 
deposits money was readily advanced at from six to sixteen per cent 
per annum, For agricultural purposes the higher class ofcultivators 
paid from nine to twelve per .cent compound interest ; the second 
class, ilusalmdns, Bohorns, and Rajputs, from twelve to eighteen per 
cent; while poor cultivators, besides a premium of from ten to twenty- 
five per cent, were forced to pay interest at from eighteen to twenty- 
four per cent. 3 

Since 1846 the cultivating classes have passed through a time 
when the produce of their fields was very valuable and their credit 
was good. But though the prices of agricultural produce havengain 
fallen, money would not seem, as far as the nominal rates of interest 
are a guide, to havo become much dearer than it was even in tho years 
of the greatest agricultural prosperity. In -small transactions, wheii 
an article was given in pawn, tho rates of interest charged to artizans 


1 Colonel Walker’s report, dated Slh April 1804. Compare Broocb Consultations 

of 26th March 17/7* , » . i loti. \ n ..i in,. 

2 & 8 Hr. Richardson s report anted Iotli April 1840, 
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and well-to-do Cultivators varied from sis to sOvon and a half per cent 
in 18G4, and from sis to nino por cont in 1874 j while in tlio caso of 
tlio poorer class of borrowers intorost nt oight por cont was charged 
in 18G (• ns compared with twolvo in 1874. In Bmall transactions, 
wlion personal security only was given, tho hotter class of borrowers 
in lSOl, paid interest ranging from twolvo to fiftoon per cent. For 
tho pooror classes tho corresponding charges wero from oightcon to 
twenty-four per cent. Those rates wero still in force in 1874. Jn 
largo transactions, when well-to-do borrowers pledged jewolry and 
other articles of permanent valao, the rates aro said in 18G4 to havo 
ranged from sis to soven and a half per cont and from sis to nino 
por cent in 1874. In similar cases, when tho pooror class of borrowors 
plcdgod cattlo or other less convenient socurity, tho rates of intorest 
varied in 18Gt from fifteen to eighteen por cont, charges which aro 
seldom oxcccdcdin 1874. Should a banker or other largo trader 
want- to raiso monoy, lie lias rocourso to another banker, who will, 
on the borrower’s personal security, lend n largo amount, nt rntes 
varying from six to nino por cent. Tho rates now current aro Bnid to 
have been in force in 18G1. "When land wns mortgaged in 18G1, tho 
rntes varied from nino to twolvo per cent; tho corresponding charges 
in 1871 ranged from six to twelve pur cont, rising, in some cases, as 
high as fifteen per cent. 

Though the greater part of tho population appears, from tho infor- 
mation furnished by locnl ofiicers, to be nt prosont (1875) in a stnto 
of indebtedness, the nccounts avnilnblo for former years would seem 
to show that they aro much moro independent of tho help of money- 
lenders than wns formerly tho caso. During tho first period of 
British management (1772-1783), tho land rovonuo of tho district wns 
received not directly from the cultivators, but through tho medium 
of a class of Wnnia capitalists, known ns sureties, ormanolidtlrs. In 
tho following years (1783-1803) of Maratha rolo_, a system of farm- 
ing tho land rovenuo was introduced, under which tho exactions of 
money-lenders increased to so groat an extent that, in 1805, it wad 
proposed that no cultivators should bo allowed to borrow money with- 
out tho permission of government, 1 It wns estimated in 1805, that, 
on a slato demand of 103,225 (Rs. G,32,250), (ho exactions of Burotics, 
manotidars, and tho charges on account of tho perquisites, daalnri, 
of government oflicors, cost tho villagers £15,020 (Rs. 1,50,200), 
or 23'75 per cont in addition to tho government demand. In 1820 tho 
cultivators wore pretty generally in debt. “Tho Wfinids,” says 
Colonel "Williams, “ are in tho constant hobit of lending money nt a 
high interest to tho headmen and 'cultivators, and tho fruits of tho 
inuustiy of tlieso villngors hut too frequently go to tho money- 
lenders ; or a cultivator onco dooply in debt can do littlo moro with 
all his exertions than pay tho intorCst of it.” 8 

Tho years hotween 1820 and 1S3G would seem, on the whole, to 
havo been a timo of prosperity. Prices of agricultural produco wero 
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i Bombay Srenterint Tlcvcmto Diaiy, Ko. 45 of 1803, 
a Colonel Williams's Memoir, 47. 
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pSth indebtedness decreased* and the cultivators took to * spending > 
large sums of monoy on marriages and entertainments in honour of 
the dead.. But with 188C began a period of falling prices and 
growing indebtedness. "A few years ago/' writes Mr. Jenkins in 
184G, " money-lenders wore willing to accommodate the cultivators 
with loans. But now, as the most part of the cultivators are in bad 
circumstances* their creditors refuse to make them anyfnrther ad- 
vances/* 2 . In tho same year (1846)* another district officer reported 
genoral distress* increasing and hopeless poverty among tlio culti- 
vators* and a falling off in tho government revenues ; 3 * and the collec- 
tor, in. forwarding this report* admitted that * the great bulk of the 
cultivators wore notoriously involved in embarrassments owing to 
long-standing debts made up of compound interest/ 1 Three years 
later 1 almost half the cattle and, among the poorer cultivators, their 
crops wore mortgaged to money-lenders 6 and Mr. Davies, writing 
in tho same year (1849), speaks of 'the excessive rates of interest 
and tho great increase of debt/ As to the canse of tho cultivators 1 
wretchedness, the opinions of district officers were much divided. 
According to Mr. Riohardson (1846), it was chiefly due to the fact that 
tho money-lenders were not professional traders* but district heredi- 
tary officers, pleaders, and government servants, whose interests were 
concerned in the increase of the debtors’ difficulties and necessities. 
On the othor hand, Mr. Davies, in 1849, doubted whether, upon the 
whole, the lenders recovered more than would be looked upon as a fair 
return in commerce for the risk of their investment; and Mr. Ravens- 
croft (184G) was of opinion that the chief cause of the cultivators 1 
indebtedness was the large Bums they spent in their ‘rejoicings and 
mournings. 1 


1850-1875. 


From 1 846 the state of the cultivators began to improve. By the 
exertions of Mr. Davies, between 1847 and 1849, the pressure, of 
the state demand was considerably lightened ore r the entire district. 
To this relief, after a few years, was addod increased profit from the 
rise in the prioes of agricultural produce. The gains were greatest 
during tho years of tho American war (1860-1864). At that time 
(1864) money was abundant, and the cultivators 1 credit almost un- 
limited. By some, especially among the Kanbis, their gains were 
well spent, debts were oleared off, and by a few of the most intelli- 
gent considerable sums were laid by. . Others failed to make so wise 
a use of their good fortune. They did not, it is true, as they are 
said to have done in Surat, cease to work with their own hands, 
or, tempted by the offer of high prices, part with a 'portion of their 
fields ; but they, especially cultivators of the Bohora class, are said 
to have indulged in extreme extravagance, building new houses 
giving costly dinners to their caste-fellows, and spending large sums 
on their marriagos and funerals. Others, whose gains were less 
had at least an improved credit, and in a spirit of rivalry, making ' 


1 Mr. Dawes' Statistical Account, 1849. 

5 First assistant collector, 1st Juno 1848. 

a Mr. Eichardson, second assistant collector, 18th April 1848. 

* Mr A. W. BaTonscroft, collector of Uronch, 2Gtli August 1846. 

0 Mr. fiicliardson’s report No, B, of loth February 1848, 
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tw of the offers of (he monoy-lcndcrs, foil nil, when prices begun Cbaptor VL 

to fnll. that they luul lost the opportiroity of becoming independent. c — |7 , 

Some o{ the more persevering and ambitious cultivators, especially, 
it is raid, among the Bohorns, suffered from another entire. With InilclitcilneM. 
capital of their own and good credit, they took to trading chiefly in 1650 - 1675 . 
produce. Some became timber merchant®, others dealt in molasses, 
pugnr, and grain ; but most of them took to the business of cotton- 
dealers. They bought up cotton from the growers, had it ginned, 
and, through their brokers, forwarded it to Bombay. Tho fall in 
prices pressed hard on tlie a o men, who, holding on in tho hope of 
a rise, lo®t heavily. Though romo of them still (1875) continuo 
to speculate a little in produce, few of them have succeeded in estab- 
lishing themselves permanently in tho position of trailers. But, 
thotmli from the fnll in tho prices of produce, and the largo amounts 
which ninny of them still owe, borrowers have been, within tho last 
eight years, increasingly pressed for payment by their creditors, 
indebtedness would seem to lie lc-s general, and, except among tho 
poorest elates, tho exactions of money-lenders Je«s crashing than 
they wero in the years previous to 185(5. The thrifty habits of tlioso 
days have not, however, returned, and the standard of wlint is fitting to 
spend ontheir chief ceremonies is paid to hnvo remained at n permanent- 
ly higher level, in pome cn*cs twice ns high ns it wnsin former years. 

In 1818 Mr. Davies wrote 1 : "It is a noticeable peculiarity in Transfer of Ltni 
Broach that very little government land changes hands in satis- 
faction of decrees. The money-lenders posse's hut o very small lien 
on the soil paying revenno to government." Sinco 1818 the rise in 
the prices of ngncullur.il produce, nnd the consequent enhanced vnhio 
of land, would seem (o have led men of -capital, both cultivators 
nnd members of tho non-cultivating classes, to an increasing extent 
to invest their savings in the pnrclmso of Innd. A comparison of 
the registration returns for 1807 nnd 1871 shows, ns regnnls tho 
f aloof lnnd, that the area transferred ha** risen from 5,038 ncrcs in 
18(57 to 10,037 acres in 1871 ; an increase of 170-01 percent. Of tho 
whole area transferred in 1874, 14, 140 acres were state land and 1,933 
alienated, ns compared with 4,(581 nnd 1,521, the corresponding 
totals in 1807. The average price per ncro of slate land was in 1807 
£5 12s. Od. (Us, 5G-0), ns compared with £1 4*. Gd.(Rs.42-4) in 1874. 

The corresponding prices of alienated lands wero £G 19s. 0 J. 

(It«. CO-1 4) nnd £0 18s (R«. G9-0), respectively. 

As regards tho extent to which land is passing from ngricnltnristn 

f/Mvl trnnrffr* fro'n Cultir'ttor* to Xon-rvUirotors, ^ members of the 
j 557 .jf. 71 . non-cultivntmgclns- 

fies, tho marginal 
Fitmuiary shows t hat 
tho excess of trnns- 
fersfrom cultivators 
to non-cultivators 
hns advanced from 
22 in 1807 to 128 in 1874. In 1871, of 1,018, the total number of cul* 
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fcivnting-sollors, seventeen were landholders or hereditary officers, one 
was the headman of a village, twenty-one were ontered under the bead 
of house business, 142 under the head of service, and the remainder, 
83 7, were cultivators. Of 271, the total number of non-caltivating 
sellers, seven wero professional men, of whom six were pleaders or 
law agents, and one was a doctor ; seventeen were traders, among them 
■a broker, a dealer, and fifteen merchants ; seventy-four were money- 
lenders ; eight woro religions devotees, of whom two woro priests, 
and six woro beggars. Of artizans there were three — a weaver, a 
cotton-spinner, and a goldsmith-; and two were labonrers. In ICO 
cases government sold land. In 1874, of 890, the total number of cal- 
tivating-buyers, cigbt were landholders and hereditary officers, eight 
came under the head of house business, fifty-tbreo under service, two 
were shepherds, and 810 were entered as cultivators. Of 399, the 
total number of non-onltivntiug-buyers, thirty-ono wero professional 
men, of whom thirty wero pleaders and law agents, and one was a 
doctor ; eighty-eight were traders, of whom two wero cloth-dealers, 
two oil-sellers, one a stamp-vendor, and eighty-three merchants ; 2 46 
were money-lenders ; seventeen were religious beggars, of whom eight 
wero worshippers and nine religions mendicants; eleven were artizans, 
among them a weaver, a cotton -Bpinner, a potter, two goldsmiths, twb 
blacksmiths, two carpenters, a tailor, a photographer, a washerman, 
and a labourer. In four cases government bought land. As compared 
with 1867, nmong cultivating-sellers, the chief points in the 1874 
returns arc an advance from 480 to 837 under the head of cultiva- 
tors, and of persons in servico from seventeen to 142. Among non- 
enltivating sellers, money-lenders have risen from seventeen to 
seventv-four. Among cultivating buyers, the classes that show the 
greatest increase are cultivators, from 503 to 819, and, servants from 

}Eu!?ZhS£mZ* p lc,iicrs ■»! fr “ « I »™» *» 

eight toei y ^ Wdgra. sub-division, where a return of from 
twelve to^ightcen per contracted, money invested inland (1874) 
in laid to yield from six to nine per.cent interest. 

■From the following statement it would appear that mortgages of 
land Ze “sed Am 1,203 in 1869-70 to 1,676 in 1873-74°:- 


lpce-ro. 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1873-74. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

| No. 

Value. 

VO 

£ 

65,911 24 

1,831 

£ »• 

87, Ml 2 


£ 

71,216 0 

1,601 

£ ». 
104,281 12 

1,87# 

£ a. 

8S,024'0 


Wlien land is bona fide mortgaged, the common practice is for the 
m'nwtfmfree to pay the government assessment on the land and to sub- 
let it°to°some third party for cultivation. The mortgagee sometimes 
the land himself, and m a, few cases, on his passing a dood 
"to payrental, ganotpato, the land is left in the hands of .the original 
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holder. In some cases the government assessment is paid by the Chapter VI. 
tenant. Of this increase in the number of land mortgages, local offi- Cartel 
ccrs offer two explanations. One, that on account of the straitened * 

circumstances into which many of the cultivators have fallen, money- Mortgages of land, 
lenders have, to a greater extent than formerly, began to insist on 
some pledge more trustworthy thau more porsonal security. The other 
explanation is, that of lpto years, to free it from the claims of credit- 
ors, -pmtiwco \n® grsswn wp tA o\wsswifvjiwg \srai %-rsxAa 

to friends or relations: So common, especially among debtors of the 
Bohora class, has this device become, that experienced officers have 
estimated thnt in 1874, of the total number of sales and mortgages of 
land fifty per cent wero fictitious. 

A statement prepared hy the educational inspector for GujarSt 
throws some light on the extent to which of late years the non- 
cnltivating classes lmvO been investing their capital in land. In 
1875, 4,743 persons, o» the ground that, as landholders, they had 
paid the local fund cess/ claimed exemption from the levy of school 
fees. Of these, 581, or 12’2 per cent, — 294 traders, 178 artizans, and 

109 shopkeepers, belonged to the non-cultivating classes. Besides 

these, it seems probable that, under the head of Brdhmnns (502) and 
P&rsis (125), many landowners are includod who tako no part in the 
actual work of cultivation. 


Wages . — A hundred years ago labourers’ wages were 3d. (2 as.). Wages, 
carpontors G cl. (4 ns.), and bricklayors 3%d. (21 ns.) a day. 1 * 3 Thirty 17 
years ago (184 J) the daily wages of a labourer wore from 3d. to 3}d. 

(2 to 2J as.), and a bricklayer or carpenter 9<2. (6 as.) a In 1863-64, 
when the rates wero highest, the daily wage of an ordinary labourer 
varied from 9d. to Is. (0 to 8 as.) ; of agricultural labourers, from 
4 id. to Gd. (3 to 4 ns .) ; and of bricklayors and carpontors, from 2s. to 
2s. Gd. (Re. 1 to Rs. 1-4.)* In 1875 town labourers earned from Gd. 
to 9 id. (4 to 6 as.) a day; field labourers, from 3d. to 4 id. (2 to 3 
as.) ; and bricklayers arid carpenters from la. 3d. to Is. Gd. (10 to 12 
as.)* In the same year (1875) female labourers wore paid about ono- 
tifuA \dbs Awn males. W>?> cSAwm Vsvfcvs. 

thirds less than full-grown men. Carpenters' and bricklayors’ boys 
of from ten to thirteen were paid about ono-fi£th of tbo ordinary rate 
of an adult workman. Town labourers and artizans are paid in coin ; 
field labourers both in grain and in coin. Labourers are, ns a gonoral 
rule, paid daily, oraftor amntorval of two or threo days. Iho towns- 
people generally go to work at nino in tko morning, and return before 
eunsot. One-fourth of an ordinary day’s wngo is paid for extra work 
done in tko morning from six to nine. In the afternoon, between one 
and two, they are allowed about bolf an hour for rest. Field labourers 
go to work in the morning- Tkoy tako two or tbroo millet cakes with 
them into the fiold, and eat them at mid-day. Field work, such as 
cotton-pioking, is paid for by tko amount of work dono. During tko 
greator part of the rains and tko cold weather seasons, labourers find 


1 Broach Factory Diaries f OT 1777. 

s Broach Collector’s report No. 101, dated 8th October 1844. 

3 & 4 Broach Collector’s letter No 292, dated 2nd February 1876. 
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croploynifnl in helping fho cultivators to weed and watch, and, latcron, 
to mip nnd harvest thoir crops. For thfe work they oro paid daily 
nt the rate of 4{ rf. (3 ns.), 3Jrf. (2\ ns.), 2|d, (J$ as,), for adult nudes, 
females, nnd children, respectively. Except when harvesting food 
crops, when the labourers receive their wages in grain, those payments 
nre chiefly made in cash. Ollier employment, such ns servico in Iho 
household oflnrgo fanners, is paid for at rnontlily rates, varying from 
4s. to Cs, (Rs. 2 to Rs. 3), with ono mid-day meal. In thoir slack sea- 
son (March to Juno) field labourers help bricklayers, clear out reser- 
voirs, mend roads, or pick up clianco pieces of work in the Broach 
factories. 


1 As they can earn ns much in four months ns they can at their 
ordinary work in eight, tho satno people for fho most part come overy 
cotton season to fho steam ginning and pressing factories. The old 
colton-clcaners, rhnrhi, employed more hands than tho stonm-gins 
require, so that tho demand for labour lias of Into years fnllen off 
mt her than become greater. Under tho old system hundreds of men, 
women, nnd children came from Alimcddhiid nnd Mdrwfir to work 
tho hand-gins nt Broaolu They used to arrive after tlio Diwdli (Octo- 
ber!, and leave, about tins end of May, in timo to reach homo before the 
rains began. The steam factories find all tho labour they require m 
Broach nnd its neighbourhood. Some of tho men receive fixed wages, 
and in the case of others, a system of payment by piece-work has been 

found toonswer well. For piece-work the men am handsomely paid. 

A good gang of pressmen or cotton-carriers wifi each c ™^ m P c,1 “ 
o„ (T{ e j) o day. Common labourers earn /id. (o ns.) a dny m tho 
busy season, and G,l (-1 ns.) in tho slack season. Dunngtho ginnmg 

months /January to May) women nnd children earn from Srf. to ip. 
moiltns (januari iv jj during tho remaining 



keep feeding tho gins win. nn “ d roving 

In the busy season 

morning to on to tan nt night In the slack season tho hours nre 
six m tho XTofnfnX sSt night. Daring the busy months tho 
from Bixintlm .jJ^ do Eot remain at the ginning-factories tho 
same women w jjj TOr ]c from six to twelve in tho morning, 

^ L aftornooiT bo replaced by her daughter or son. The 
nnd m tj 1 ®.®. factories lay no restriction upon women or children 

ownors of gt af . time during the day, provided they get 

going t0 their s y Tlio spinning-mills cannot allow any 
hands asallthe labour h: more or less skilled. Besides, • 
change of “ ed *f or change, as the spmmng-mill hands are never 
th i°a d S to work more than ten to twelve hours a day. Some of the 
asked to tw _ iUoir food overnight, and bring it with them in tho 

•workers P re P - j iave their food brought by their mothers, wives, 
morning. UIUU * B 


i tun an account Wadly famish*! by Mr. Cotton, 1876. 
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sisters, or children ; but n great many, including all Iho well-paid 
artizaus, in the middlo of the dny, return to their homes to take their 
food. Diwiili, Christmas Day, Holi, and Mokaram nro close holidays, 
observed alike in the mills managed by Europeans and by natives. 
In tho idle season Sunday is, ns a rule, observed ns n holiday. In 
tho busy season, except when they aro obliged to stop for cleaning 
their boilers, tho native and some of tho European mnnagers of 
factories work on Sundnys. Nativo workmen are beginning to look 
for one day’s rest in seven, and, ns a rule, they aro unwilling workora 
on a Sunday. In one of tho mills the skilled labourers, when ordered 
to work on Sundnys, turned out and threatened to Blriko. Tho better 
class of workmen nro careful of their earnings. They live well, and 
spend a part of their gains in clothes, but invest most in jowels for 
their wives and children. One of tho objects of ambition to a well- 
paid mechanic is to own a silver watch and clinin. 

Price #. — The cnrliest available price returns nro thoso for 1782. In 
that year wheat sold at fifty pounds for two shillings; Indian millet, 
juicilr, at seventy-five pounds ; ptilso at forty-six pounds; and rico at 
fifty-four pounds. 1 * In tho great fnrnino of 1790 (Sam vat 181-7), 
locally known ns sudtdlo, or the forty-seven fnrnino, wheat sold 
nt eleven pounds for two shillings ; Indian millet, jutedr, at eighteen 
pounds ; and millet, bdjri, nt fourteen pounds.® With tlio exception 
of a brenk of twelve years, from 1821 to 1832, tho following state- 
ment 3 * * shows in detail tho prices of the staple products of tho district 
from 1810 to 1874 

Statement thawing in Founds for the Rupee (2s.) tho prices of staple 
Agricultural Products, 1810-1874. 
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(a) Tho three 3 cars of famine, ISIS. 1914, anil 18S0, li.no been excluded from tho ftl erase. 


1 Forbes' Oriental Memoirs, II., 250. ' 

' 8 Colonel Ktlicridgo’s Report on l’ast Famine', 55. 

* This return is prepared from statements given in Mr. Davies’ report No. 334, 

dated lltli Scptcnilwr ISIS, and Mr, Jenkins' No. 078, datod 15th August 1854, and 

from Government Priea Currents, 
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Thcso returns may be roughly divided into 6vo periods. The first, 
from 1810 to 1820, exclusive of three special years of scarcity (1813, 
1 81 4, and 1 820), ft timo of high prices ; after tho gap of twelve years 
the second period, from 1833 to 1850, years of falling* prices; tho third," 
1851 to I860, a timo of reaction, with prices tending upwards, due 
to tho increased demand for exports nnd the additional importation 
of bullion caused by tho Russian nnd Persian wars and the mutinies. 
The fourteen years since I860 may be divided into two portions. Tho 
first, from 1801 to 1SG6 , tho term of high prices, due chiefly to the 
American war ; and tho second, a period of reaction. Tho following 
summary shows, for each of theso periods, tho average price of the 
chief products of tho district in pounds per rupee (2s.) : — 


Statement showing tho average prices of staple Aagricnltural 
Products, 1810-1874. 


Weights ruid mea- 
sures. 


Product. 

First 

period, 

1810-1820 

I Second 
f nenod, 

1 1833-60. 

Third 

period. 

1651-1860. 

Fourth 
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1661 >1866. 

Fifth 

period, 
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nrcragi- 

1830-3871, 
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i Pearls and other precious vamea oy their purity and 

woight. In weighing gold tho table shown m the margin is used. 


1 Oondonsotl from a p»J>w prepared by Eiv B.-ihildiir Priuldl Mathuridds, huziir 
peputy collector- 
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Tlio tolo in goncral uso is that known ns tho old tolo, weighing ono 
3 ro ^;, __ | and a linlf wals more than a government 

10 milt =1 gadbino. rupee. Tho weight rati 1 is tho sood of tho 

2 gailidndta l tolo. Abrus preentorius, nnd tho othor heights are 

made of lead, copper, nnd brass ; in shnpo they nro either square or 
round. A goldsmith lias gonornlly in his possession tho following 
weights : several rat is; a ono i vttlj a two ir til; a four mil ; nn oight 
ted! ; a gatlid.no, a ono tolo ; a two tola ; a five tola ; a ten tola ; a 
twenty tola ; and a fifty lota weight. In wholesale transactions tho 
British rupco is used in woigliing silver. Tho nominal standard in 
rctnil dealings is the Broach rupee. But as these coins vary consider- 
ably in weight from enck other, in nctual weighing a British rupco 
is used, and n deduction mado of two per cent. 


In tho caso of metals, such ns brass, copper, zinc, lend, and iron, 
nnd of grain of all kinds, tho table shown in 
tho margin is current. Tho weights under 
ten sets aro mndo of iron. In shnpo they 
nro either square or round. Those above ton 
errs nro long, like British hundredweights. 
In practice the weighing of enrtnin articles 
deviates from tho standard. Tliug the man 
of clean cotton is equal to forty-tw(j 8C rs, and 
tlio set equal to forty-ono rupees of tho British currency. Tho man 
of salt, codec, spices, nnd molnssos is equal to forty-two scr*, and tho 
Fer equal to forty rupees of tlio British curroncy ; and th 0 mnn of 
sugar is equal to forty-ono sera, nnd tho ter to forty British rupees. 


2J r«WM 
2 aitfioU 
2 NfitMJUr 

2 /kfjwr* 

2 achfters 
40 9frt 
8 wmu 
18 man* 
S&nhr 


= 1 ndhol, 
r= 1 naiUth, 
«=- 1 

= 1 4i thher. 
= 1 e^r. 

= 1 *114111. 
cs 1 fniro. 
= 1 L (i l fil. 
=r l rytiVi/U. 


Head-loads of grass nnd fuel, nnd cart-loads of fuel, rice-straw, nnd 
clinlT, nro sold by tho load, and not by tho woiglit. Millet, straw, or 
Icadab, nnd grass arc sold in quantities of 100 bundles. 


In weighing clean nnd nnclonncd cotton, two distinct systems 
of measurement nro used. Cotton in its raw state, kapti#, is C3 tj. 
mated by the dhadi of forty-eight pounds, and tlio Itlitir 0 f twenty 
.dhadis, (1ml is 060 pounds. Cotton, when cleaned, is measured by 
n man of forty-two pounds, a halsi of sixteen mans, and a hjuhxdi of 
twenty mans. Tlio proportion of clean cotton to l-apds is one-third 
of wool to two-thirds of seed. Two nnd a half bltdrs of uncleancd 
cotton is equal to ono Snrat Hindi of cleaned cotton.® 


Milk is sold cither by measures of capacity or by weight. Tho 
measures of enpneity used nro a ladle, palo ; a cap, pavaln ; nhd a motnl 
howl, Mo, serving ns quarter, half, nnd ono srr, measures respectively. 
In selling milk by weight, a sen's considered equal to fo^y British 
rnpecs. Cnstor-oil, divcl, used for burning, is measured by a copper 
pot capable of lidding twenty-ono errs of forty British rupees, nnd so 
known as ftdhmanio, that is, half a man ; swcot-oil, tel, used for cook- 
ing, is measured by a copper pot similar to adhmanio, but 0 f ono scr 
less capacity. 


* Afii»in,8rrt(i>nro equnlto 1 »i d/o, nnd 12 inttxla mako one tolo. 
a Mr, IUucj' rijrart, 2Sl)i January 1817. 
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^ on rG( l turG(J » » smaller quantity than a bottle 
' fifrlo w. 0r thre ° T, tS ar0 DSGcl > ftnd oha Vd for according to 
StL If 1 J * 0n Dl ° rC J th . nn “ S^afal is wanted, small or large 
™®,? f ^s, prepared in England, nnd gallon measures, which 
nro nothing bat a sort of copper vessel, regulate the sale. 

In tho enso of grovel, sand, nnd cement, round bamboo baskets are 
usod, and the weight calculated according to tho Bizo of the basket, 
liiesc substances arc also weighed and sold at so much for a hundred 
mans. 


Clo,h * Broadcloth, woollen cloth,' and linon cloth are sold by length, in 

feet nnd yards. Cotton and silk cloth, and gold, silver, and silk laco, 
are sold by lengths of two feet, gaj. Country cloth, iloli, and cotton, 
• tapo, itavdr or puli, are sold by length in cubits, hath. Handkerchiefs, 

gloves, socks, nnd stockings aro sold by tho dozen, by the pair, or, 
in tho caso of handkerchiefs, singly. Tho robes, sari, worn by native 
, women, nro sold singly or by tho scoro. 

Carpels. Carpots nnd coarse floor-cloths, bora , are measured by the surface. 

Tho former aro mndo at the Kairo, AhmcdaMd, and Snrat jails, and 
at Cambay, Agra, Bareilly, and Jubbulporo. - The latter nro made in 
tho Broach district and nt Agro and Bareilly. 


Masonry. 


Timber. 


Earth work. 


In tho case of masonry, to a great extent people themselves pur- 
chase bricks and cement, and for the work of building engage artizans 
and labourers. A fow employ contractors, who aro paid by tho hun- 
dred cubic feet. 


Rafters nnd beams of teak and other forest timber are sold by the 
score. Pillars and large posts aro bought singly, their size and ap- 
pearance regulating tho price. When a largo quantity is required, 
timber is measured by its cubic contents. In the Breach district there 
is a considerable quantity of timber along tho banks of the Narbada 
river. On tho northern side of the Narbada a gaj of 281 inches in 
lcn/rUi is used, while on tho south the gaj is 27 i inches in length. 

A piece of timber is measured lengthwise. As it is not found, as a* 
rulo to bo of uniform thickness, the circnmforonce is measured at the 
middle of tho length.. This latter measure is divided by four, and the 
quotient is squared. The result dins obtained is multiplied by the 
lencth-measuro, and the product is divided by 400. This last quotient 
mVes tho cubical contents in gaj; tho remainder in connection with 
this quotient, when multiplied by twenty and divided by 400, gives ’ 
the measure in rasas, and the remainder in this last case, when 
multiplied by twenty nnd divided by 400, gives the measnre in 
msvdsis Thus the required measnre is determined m gaj, vasa, and 
jsvdsi, and the sale price is fixed at, so much per gaj. A gaj of 
28i talus gives 17-5 cubic feet. A gaj of 27} tasus gives 15-32 cubic 

eefc 

Field boundaries and house walls are constructed at so. much for 
00 cubits in length, one cubit in width, and one in height. 

Tanks nro dug by men of the Od caste. In measuring their work 
ho cubical unit is eight gaj in length, eight m breadth, and one in 
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height, and is called chokdi. As this gnj is oightocn inches in length, 
tho cnbicnl contents of a chokdi nro 21 G cubic foot. City people, 
who cngngo contractors, pay at so much por 100 cubic feet. 

Porbnndnr stones nro bonglit by tho hundred. Tho prico varying 
according to tho size of tho stones. Rough-liown stones from hills, 
and nobbles called khadi, used ns metal for roads, nro spread and 
piled on tho ground, and tho measures of tho length, breadth, nnd 
height of such a heap nro taken. Tho unit consists of cubic foot. 

In tho villages of tho Branch, Wdgrn, nnd Ankleswnr including 
Unnsot sub-divisions, and in tho town of Jnmbusnr, o biglia is tho 
unit for measuring land. A measure of seven foot and 5’ 7 inches 
in length is called visvnri; twenty of such vised sis in length, nnd 
as many in breadth, make a liglia, which is sub-divided into vasas 
nnd visvdsis ns shown in tho mnrgin. One high a is equal to 22,300 
. square foot, or about half nn acre. In all tho 

"n r2" — i njX; otlior villages of Jnmbusnr, in ton of tho 
J villages under Dchej, in tho Wtigra sub- 
division, nnd in tho A'inod sub-division, tho unit is called kumblio. 
Thirteen (cubits) hands in length mnko a mdnlo. Ten of such manias 
in length, nnd ns many in brcndtli, mnko. a kumblio. Ono kumblio 
is equal to 4,0-11 square ynrds and twenty square inches, or but 
little less than nn ncrc. The system of lnnd measurement adopted 
in tho revenue survey has been recontly introduced in tlio Broach, 
Wiigrn, A'mod, nnd Ankleswnr sub-divisions, where tho unit, there- 
fore, is nn aero sub-divided into forty (juntas. Tho proportions 
between tho different lnnd measures of tho country nnd thoso of 
England aro further illustrated ns follows : — 

Sq >d. Sq ft. B<I [nclio. 


Ill an English alatuto aero 4,810 

In a Broach Btamlnrd himbho 4, 0H 

Ditto ditto high a 2,177 

In n liglia of tho districts of Ahincddbild, 

Kaira, and Surat 2,8 It 


0 0 

0 20 

7 Gt 

4. 0 


Though tlioir vnriotics are still puzzling, considerable progress in 
tho form of tho weights nnd measures in ordinary nso would seem to 
linvo been made since 1821, when tho collector wrote : " Tho 
weights consist of rudo lumps of iron, varying in slmpo according to 
tho number of pcoplo using them, and frequently pieces of brick nnd 
stones, rendering it quito impossible for tho lower orders to ascertain, 
by outward appearances, whether tho weights intended to bo repre- 
sented arc nctually so or not, which is tho enuso of great impositions 
being practised upon them in tho solo of tho necessaries of life.” 
Weights and mensnres aro at present examined by polico ofGcors 
under Act X. of 1872. 
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Stones. 
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CnAPTEE VII. ‘ 

HISTORY- 

Tim hirioTy of tho district of Broach contains three main periods 
— the llimlu, the Husnlmfin, nnd the English. Of these, the first, 
traced ns far back ns the fourth century before Christ, continues 
through, nbotit seventeen hundred years, till tho final Husnlnidn con- 
quest of Gujarat in 1207. Tho second, starting with that conquest, 
lasts till, in 1772, tho poworof tho Musalradn chiefs of Broach was 
destroyed by tho English. Tho third contains tho century of.English 
rule from tho date of tho captnro of Broach till tho present time. 

Sfflton J. — TTimlu Period, (o.c. 300 -a.o. 1297). 

Of tho Hindu period, Dr. Biihlor writes : " Tlio oldest dynasty 
Ji.U.300— A.U. ISW ivit), wliirli tho Broach districts are mid to have' been connected is 
that of tho Jfmnyns. According to tho tradition given in the Bcva- 
mnlmtmyn, nnd still current, Sukaltirth, ton miles north-east of 
Broach, bccaino tho Inst residence of Chnndragupta (s.c. 315) nnd of 
liis minister Cliannkyn, who there sought repose from their toil nnd 
nb'olution from thoir sins. This tradition would bo worth Iittlo, bat 
for tho As'okn (n.c. 300-200) inscription of Gimfir, which proves 
flint Gain nit formed part of tho empiro of tho Afniuyns. 1 * * * * * * What the 
into of Giijnnit was after the destruction of tho Jfnuryas throngh 
Pnshynmitm (nc. 178) is not known. But somewhat later, about 
1S00 years ago, Broach seems to hnvo passed into tho hands of Par- 
thian princes, known by the name of Sahas or Kshntrnpas. Rudni- 
ddman's Girufir inscription,* dated in tlio year soventy-two, probably 
of tho S'nka ora (a.d, 150), states this distinctly^, nnd tho occurrence 
of Saha coins in tho Broach district confirms it. It is less certain 
if tho successors of tho S.ihas, the Guptas, also hold Broach. Their 
coins arc frequently found in tho district. Tho author of the Periplus ' 
(a.d. CO-210) and Ptolemy mention tho town of Broach under tho 
namo Bnrngaza (BliarngnchlioJ. 8 According to tho former Bnrngaza 
gavo its namo to a tract of country stretching from the town north- 
wards to thobordor of Sind. Two hundred years later, tho lands in 


Chapter VH. 
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Hindu tvri'nl. 


i Lassen Ini AIth„ II., 231, 23G, 2nd edition. 

* Jonmnl Bom. Br. K. A. Soe., VII., 113. 

» Tlio old namo of Broach given in the Girndr. K'dsik, nnd other fnserintions nnO- 

hy Vardliamihira (sixth ccnti|p’ f R) i« Bharukachha. This is a eormptiolof Bh'rim^' 

kncliha, tho field of Bhngu, a Vedicltirtujjwliolina becoine tho hcroseponymos rtfBroaeli ' 

Tho chango of Blingu to Bharn is supported by the analogy of tho Gnjariti ture'wSf 

which stands for vnM, . ' ’ 
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the neighbourhood of the city of Broach (Bhrigupur) formed a small 
kingdom Tinder an independent Bajput chief, by religion a Jain. 1 
After about two hundred years more we find Broach under the rule 
of the" Gurjara princes, Dada t, Jayabhata, and Dada II. Of Jayabhata 
we have a land grant dated Vikrama 486 (a.d. 429), giving a field to 
the temple of As'rames'vara, now called A'samesar, near Kemajju, now 
Kimoj, in the Jambusar sub-division. 8 The villages of Sihugrdma, 
now Sigam; Goliavali, now Golel ; and Jambha, now Jdmadi, which 
ns well as Kemajju were included in the Vishaya, or district of Bha- 
rukachhn, are likewise mentioned in the grant, The Bharukachha 
Vishaya must have comprised the sub-divisions of Broach, Wdgra, 
A'mod, and Jambusar. Four copper-plate grants of Dada II. have 
been found, dnted respectively 380, 885, S'aka 400, and S'aka 417 
(a.d. 458-9 — 495-6). 3 The first two grants 4 assign the village of 
S'irishapadra, or Sisodi-a, stated to be included in the district of 
Ala-fires' vam, the modem AnHeswar, to a number of Brdhmaris resid- 
ing in the town of Jambusar. By the last of these grants, 6 S'aka 417 
(a.d.- 495), Dada gives the village of Bdchhclihava, now Bachid, near 
Ildv, to a learned Brahman. This village was in the district of 
Ankules'vara, which, as this and the preceding grant show, included 
the sub-division of Ankleswar and the subordinate division of Hansot. 
Of) other places, the grant mentions the village of Vamera, now 
Walner ; Sarathua, now Sarthnn ; and the Varanda, now the Wand 
creek. Nothing more is known of this triad of princes through written 
documents or tradition. Jayabhata mentions in his grant a victory 
over a king of Vnlabhi. He says that ‘ he quieted in battle the im- 
petuosity of the lord of Valabhi.’ The capital of Dada II. appears to 
have been Nandipura, which, according to tradition, was a fort situated 
on the east side of Broach, close to the Jhddeshvar gate. It is very 
probable that these three Gurjara princes were not independent 
sovereigns, but samanlas, or tributary chiefs. A copper-plate® of a 
Chdlukya prince named Vijayardja, dated 394, grants to certain Jam- 
husar Brahmans the village of Pariyachasa, probably the modem 
Pariej in tho Broach sub-division. It may, therefore, bo assumed that 
at least Dada H. was subject to the powerful rulers of Kalydna in 
the Deccan, who, at a later jperiod, held the whole of Gujarat. In the 
sixth century the astronomer Vardhamihira mentions Bharukachha 
as one of the countries of Western India. In the beginning of tho 
seventh century (629) Broach was visited by the Chinese pilgrim 
Hioucn Thsang. He gives its name as Bharugachlieva, and describes 
it, apparently with but little accuracy, as a kingdom of 480 to 500 miles 
in circuit, ' the land impregnated with salt, so that shrubs and trees 
are few and far apart.’ In 636, not long after the visit of the Chinese 
traveller, the town of Broach and some parts of the coast suffered 


> Forbes’ Eds Mdlo, L, 14. 
a Indian Antiquary, V., 109. 

3 Prof. Bhand&rkar has proved in Mb article on tlio grant of 417 (Journal, Bom. Br. 
B. A. Soc., X.), that the older grants also are dated in tho S'aka era, 

4 Journal, R. A. Soc., Now Series, I., 247, tcq. 

6 Journal, Bom. Br. R. A. Soc., X., 19. „ 

« Journal, .R. A. Soc,, New Scries, I., 270. , 
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from an Aral) invasion. According to the Gnjnrdt chroniclers about 
| lie oml of ho seventh century, the Chulukyjtking, Bhuvod orBhu! 
If “ , 0 / Kn b’^ nn J undertook Iris expedition against Jayas'ekharo of 
25* r “ 0{ ■? utcl1 ' 1 * ^ om tl-eir account it S£S£ 

W„ J Vi POr ,'° d ’ nnd " ntl1 tho foundation of Anliilvad Pdtlura* by ' 
Jayns ekliam s K °n Vaunrdjn, tho wholo of Gujarat, and with it 
liioach, obeyed the Chalukya king. Probably, in the case of Broach, 
l ns overiordshm lasted until in tho Recond half of the eighth century; 
tlio Uifilukyns of Knlydna snccurabod for n time to tho Kdshtrakutas 
; 1 " 5 !lt lot »' or Mdlkbet. 3 During tho eighth century, in 717 and 
4 tQ, two more Mtisnlmnn raids occurred. 4 In tho last of these attacks 
the Jmnn temples nt Gandhar oro said to hnvo been destroyed. 

J ownrds the close of tho eighth, or in tho beginning of the ninth 
. contury, tho Bdshtmkntns of Mdlkhot conquered the Broach districts 
nnd tho other parts of tho plain of Gujardt that lie between tho Malii 
nnd the Narbada. Two grants, one of Karkardja 5 aiid one of Govin- 
dnrnjn, dated respectively S'nkn 734 nnd S'alca 749 (a. d. 812- 3 and 
827-8)/ give some information on the Edthor invasion. Both grants 
stato that Govindn III. (of Mdlkhet) conquered the realm of the ruler 
of Ldtn, nnd gave it to his brother Indrardja, who was succeeded 
first by liia son Khrkardja, the donor of the first grant, and later, by 
his grandson Govindn. Knrkardja’s grant disposes of a village near 
JJarodn. Govinda's grant, which is dated from Broach, gives tho 
village of Thftrnnvf, now Thdnvn, in Jambusar, to the temple of tho 
Sun, called that of Jnyddityn, in Kotipnro, which was incladed in 
Ivdpifcn, tho tnodorn Kdvi. It mentions also tho villages Yntnpn- 
drnkn, now Wardlu ; Euhndda, now Eundd ; Khliyara, now Holier ; 
nnd Jndrfinn, now Jantrdn. In the absence of other information it 
must remain uncertain how long the Bathora hold Broach. They 
limy hnvo fallen before tho Chdpotkatas or CLaurns of Anliilvad. 
But, certainly, when in 942 the power of tho Chdlakyas of Kulydmi 
revived, nnd Mnhrdjn, tho representative of ono branch of the honse, 
ascended the throne of Auhilvdd, Broach was conquered, and until 
the final victory of tho Musnlmdns (1297) formed part of the Chnuro, 
and then of tho Wdgheln dominions.” 

Section II. — Musalmdn Period (1297-1773). 

Mosat-maV Period, Tho Musalmdn period of Broach history, lasting for about four 
1297-1772. centuries and three-quarters, contains four divisions, — the adminis- 
tration of tho early Musalmdn governors of Gujardt, -ninety-four 
years, from 1297 to 1391 ; the government of the Ahmeddbdd kings 
181 years, from 1391 to 1572; the supremacy of tho Delhi emperors' 

164 years, from 1572 to 1736 ; and the rule of a family of almost 
independent chiefs, thirty-six years, from 1736 to 1 772. At the Be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century, when his capital was taken tho 
Broach district, together with the other more settled parts of the 

1 Forbes* Eds ^Idlo, I.» 2G-3G. . ( 

• a Auhilvdd, or Fdtban, on tho Saras vati nrcr, near tho bowler of the Jessor Bnn 
Tutch about sixty-fivo mdes nortli-Trest of Ahmeddbdd. S80p lton of 

C » Milkhet (N. Lt 17% E Long IT), » tbo ls% z d m - s dominion*. 

< Beiunud’s Fragmenta, 182 1f)S,£!5/ 212 - ... 

' Journal, Bom. Br. B. A. Sea, ^ IIL > 302 - 
• Indian Antiquary, V., 1M ; 
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dominions of tlio Anliiliviira sovereign, fell into the hands of tlio 
Musalmuns. Half a century after (1317), during the rebellions of 
tlio latter part of tlio reign of Muhammad Toghlak, the oity of 
Broach this taken possession of by ono of tbo insurgent nobles ; but 
on the ndvanco of the king tlio rebels nbandoned the fort without a 
struggle. 1 When Muzafar Shd.li, tlio founder oE tbo line of Abmeda- 
bad kings, assumed, in 1391, the position of an independent rnlor, 
tho district of Broach, with tho other parts of the plain country of 
continental Gujarat, was included within his dominions. On tlio 
death of Muzafar (1411), 'Broach was the scone of a contest for tho 
succession between his grandsons JFiroz Khan and Akmnd KMn. 
Firoz Khan was procinitnod king at Broach, but was easily defeated 
by Ahmad Ivhun, who, in 1413, founded tho city of Ahmcdnbad. 
For the greator part oE tlio*rcmaining 161 years (1411-1572), dnring 
which tho Alimcddbrid dynasty continued to ralo over Gnjar.it, tho 
Broach district, from its neighbourhood to tlio head-quarters of tho 
government, would seem seldom to have boon the scono of war. In 
1531, when tlic emperor Humdynn mado his rapid conquest of tho 
dominions of Bahadur Shiih; Broach, with the rest of Gujarat, foil 
into tho hands of tlio Moghnls. But this possession lasted only for 
two years. In 1536 tho city was retaken by mi united nttack by 
eca and land, conducted in fnvonr of Bahadur Sluili by two of his 
nobles, Kirin Jclinn and Rumi Khan tho builder of tho Surat fort. 3 
About this time the Portuguese appeared in tho Gulf of Cambay, 
and though they do not scorn to havo settled, they twice, 1535 and 
1540, took and plundered the city of Broach. 3 

In tho reign of Muzafar Shah III. (1561-1572), tho lust of tho 
Ahracdabftd kings, tho lands of Broach wero in tho possession of 
Rustam and Jaluingir Kliiin, tho son s ot 2mfid-ul-Mu]k. At that 
time tho Broach torritory consisted of tho following twelve fiscal 
divisions* 
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FIr\ r\cn. 

No. 

Nome. 

• 


VilUgc, 

In CUauguls 
(ItClim- 
glzi=onc 
rupee). 

Iu Pounds 

Stirling 

1 

Brfticli 



1G1 

3,000,000 

240,000 

. o 

lIAnaot 



39 

400,000 

32,000 

3 

Dchcjb.ir.i 

Gornfbdra {Koral) 



12 

150)000 

12,000 

i 



12 

200,000 

19,000 

r, 

EFrp.lr (Olp^d, Surat) 

Chorm-tailvi (Msindvi, Surat) ... 

... 

... 

109 

1,200,000 

09,000 

c 


... 

1 

SO, 000 

4,000 i 


lvala (Galla) 


... 

39 

400,000 

32,000 

6 

.Jambtmr 

... 

... 

99 

800,000 

04,000 

0 

Oklesnr (Aukleawar) 


... 

55 

900,000 

48,000 

10 

Atlmr 


... 

39 

200,000 

19,000 

11 

Tarkcsar (Surat district) 


... 

12 

100,000 

8,000 

12 

A.*tuod and M>ikbal&bu(l 

a.. 


30 

400,000 

32,000 


i 



559 

7,500,000 

900,000 


» K5s Miln, I„ 290. 

- Ershiuo's History of India, TT., 77. ... 

* (lm rea'a Lcndns da Indio, III., 070 ; ami Pccadas doCouto, V„ 3.o. 

* Jlirat i- Al.mo .il (Bird's) 119. Xu tho Ain i-Akbari (1599) Brooch u described as a 
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In tli o year l<>/2, after Jluzahir Shrill III. gnvo tin his dominion in 
ftujnrjif to the emperor Aklmr, Broach was captured, nnd for a short 
time held by the rebel Husain Mirza. On the approach of Akhar 
the Mirza lied, nnd the lands of Broach were granted to Mitza Knt- 
■‘•din Alim. Ten yearn later (I 683) intrignrs nroso in Gnjarut, nnd 
Mmuifar Sltrih w«« invited to escape from his rosidonco in iiindustrin, 
rtutl put himself at the head of his old followers. So successful was 
this rovok that, along with other places, Broach was occupied by tho 
insurgents. But Mnzafnr Shrill failed to keep his iiold over tho terri- 
tory ho had regained. In tlio next year, after a siege of seven months, 
the town of Broach was captured and tho country, in Its neighbonr- 
1 io<k 1, was again brought under the rule of Akbar. 


Korean ittuUM, In tho year 1613 Broach was visited by Aid north nnd Witliiugloa, 
Il-IMC’-U English merchants, nml in tho next year (1G14), on VTithington’s 
return from Sind, a bouse in Broach was hired fora factory. In 1616 
Sir Thnnm*. Hoc obtained from tho emperor Jnliringir permission for 
tho English to establish a trnditig-houpontBronchonvciyfnvouroblo 
terms. They wore to be allowed to live near tho governor, nnd tho 
decree commanded no man to molest tliom by sea or land, or take any 
customs of them. 1 Tho chief of tho factory at Broach was shbordinnto 
to tho president at Surat. Ho was ono of tho senior factors of moro 
than three yearn’ standing, who, besides lodging nnd victuals nt tlio 
company's expense, were allowed £40 (Rs. 400) n year during their 
Mnv in the company’s sendee. Factors in chnrgo of ont-stntions are 
described by Fryer (1673-1681) ns "in tlioir soVcral seignorics behav- 
ing theni'clvos nftor the fundamentals of Snrnt, nnd in their respec- 
tive factories living in like grandeur. From tho position of chiefs of 
pubordiimto factories tlioy roso successively to bo of tho great conncil 
in Surat.” 5 Tho Dutch wero not long of following tho example of 
tho English. In 1617 they also scftlod nt Broach and established a 
fnclorv." But the Broach fnctoiy does not seem to hare risen to much 
oonsenuenco. In tho oighteonth century there was but one mmor mer- 
chant nnd ono book-keeper, with n'fow nntivo servants under them. 3 

Tli« MnrAtti.t*, Tn 1 660, in conscquonco of tho help given by tho people of Broach 

1075- t0 ],; 8 brother Dam, Aurmigzob ordered a part of tho city walls to bo 
mzed.* Fifteen years after (1076) a body of ATarritlm horse, part of 
the army of Hainbirrriv, tlio commandor-in-chief, coming down from 
Khfludesh bv ono of tho passes near Surat, crossed tho Ilnrbadn and 
lovied contributions in Broach. 8 As thoy found tJio city unprotected, 
tho Mnrrithris woro not long of returning. In 1G8G Sambliriji, tho son 
of Shiwriji, led a body of troops by burned mnrehes across tho Tiipti 
and Enrbndn, and, within a fow hours after their approach was known. 


nmnorium. to which tlio ports of Koyi, Gnndhitr, Blmhrut (Bhddbliut) 
* OlpAd) Mong.-GMmn'* Turns., U., 00. ^ 

i Ormo’s Xliotorfeol Fragment*, II., 311. 

» * A fif. 


nnd 


» rry | ’ r ’* lfow ‘ •^ ot ‘ S ®‘ 

» Stnvorinns, III., 105 , 

4 Hnm. Xos Act., I,, HO. 
* Grant DiitT, I., 191, 
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took and plundered the city of Broncli. 1 In consequence of tliig 
success Aurangzel) ordered the walls of Broach to bo rebuilt, and to 
commemorate tho sufferings of his army during the siege of 1660, 
gave it the name of Sukabdd, or tho dry city. 2 3 

About tho time of this Mardtha raid tho English merchants atBroach 
were carrying on a largo trade. But a few years Inter (1696) tho 
Broach factors were, like the other servants of the company in Snrat, 
placed in chains on account of the plundor, by the English pirate 
Avory, of tho Musalmnn pilgrim ships, and for a time tho factory was 
closed. In 1702, on the union of the new English company with tho 
original London company, Broach is mentioned ns one of tho fac- 
tories in the Bombay presidency. Bat before the middle of tho 
eighteenth century both English and Dutch are said again to havo 
withdrawn their establishments, 2 though the latter would seem once 
more to have returned before the conquest of Broach by tho English 
in 1772* 

In 1786, during the government of Abhesing, Abdulla Beg, a 
Musalmfin officer, held Broach from the Nizam-ul-Mnlk, who, shortly 
before he assumed a position of independence in the Deccan (1722), 
had, as viceroy of Gujnrdt, made Broach port of his private estate. 
This officer, who is said to have acknowledged neither tho viceroy 
Abhesing nor the claims of the Mardthfis, received from Nizdm-ul- 
Mnlk the title of Nek A'lam Khan, and was tho founder of tho 
ehort-lived lino of the nawdbs of Broach. Abdulla died in 1738, 
and was succeeded by his second son Mirza Beg, who assumed tho 
title of Nek A'lam Khdn the Second. Dying in 1752, Mirza Beg was 
succeeded by a third son. On his death, which happened within 
three months, the snccession was disputed, and no settlement made 
for two years. At last Syed Idrus, the head of a family which had 
long exercised a powerful religious influence at Surat, espousing tho 
cause of Mirza Ahmad Beg, a grandson of Abdulla Beg, the first 
nawfib, placed him in possession of Broach. Mirza -Ahmad died in 
1768, and was succeeded by his son Mazad Khfin, tho last of tho 
Broach nawdbs.® 

Section HI. — English Period (1772-1875). 

Tho political connection of tho English company with Broach dates 
from their capture of Surat in 1759.® Thoro were certain claims of 


1 Grant Duff, I., 242. 

3 Hum. New Act., I., 145. 

3 Anderson’s English in Western India, 291. — Hamilton's Now Act, I.,14G. 

* In tlio despatch (10th April) of tho commission appointed to inquiro into tho con- 
dition of affaira at Broach in 1777, it is said : "We cannot help remarking that tho 
Dntcli still hoist their colours in the factory in and outside of the town, especially as 
they behaved badly when the city was being stormed by the British, and it is said 
general Weddcrbum was Btruck by some ono in European clothes.” How strong tho 
ill-feeling between tho Dutch and English was at that timo is shown in Stavonnus’ 
account of affairs at Surat, 1774. - 

3 Bombay Secretariat Records, Political Department, Vol. 23 of 1864, 235 to 212. 

• This account has been prepared from tho correspondence recorded in tho follow- 
ing volumes of tho Secretariat Records, Public Department. Letters to Court of 
Directors. -VoL 18 of 1771, Voh 19 of 1772, Vob 20 of 1773, Vol 21 of 1774, Vol. 
22 of 1773. ■ 
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tlio nawdb of Snrat.npon the customs revenue of the port of Broach. 
IJioso, together with a Bum due to tho English on account of on 

5-7E S ° Iotl b amounting altogether to £15,000 

(its. 3,50,000), the nawnb of Broach was called upon to pay. In tho 
early months of 1771 a body of the company’s troops in tho neigh- 
bourhood of Surat was engaged against the Kolis. In the hope that 
a military display might induce the nawab to propose somosottlc- 
mont of the claims made against him, the chief * of Surat was 
diroctod to transport this forco by sea to tho neighbourhood of 
Broach. Theso instructions tho factors at Surat did not carry out. 
A month later (April 21st) thoy wrote to Bombay that, instead of 
sending them by sea, they had determined to despatch the troops to 
Broach by land. In spite of further orders to give up the expedition 
against Broach, and embark the troops for tlieir return to Bombay, 
preparations wore continued at Surat. Even then some furtlior 
delay occurred ; and it was not till the 27th April that the march 
from Surat to Broach was actually begun. The nominal commander 
was Colonel Cay ; but that officer was instructed to observe all orders 
be received from Mr. Gnmbier, one of the committee appointed to 
carry on the negotiations with tho nawfib of Broach. The expedi- 
tion was accompanied by 700 men, belonging to tho nawab of Surat, 
under the command of the bakshi, or paymaster. On tho march 
thoy were attacked by a force sent by the nawab of Broach, about 
two thousand strong ; but the attack was beaten ofi with small loss 
on the side of the English, thongh the assailants, it is said. Buffered 
considerably. On the 1st of May the troops reached the bank of tho 
Narbada opposite tho city of Broach. Posting themselves on an 
island in tho river, they directed their gnns against tho wall of tho 
city, and succeeded in making a breach. A party was sent in boats 
to effect an entrance, but miscalculating the strength of tho current, 
tho boats were carried down the stream, and the attempt had to bo 
abandoned. In addition to this failure, a shell irom the city, light- 
ing on tho magazine, blew it up, destroying the greater part of tho 
besiegers’ munitions. A consultation was held, and it was agreed 
that, on account of the lateness of the season, the attempt to reduce 
tho town should be given up, and the troops. led back to Surat. As 
the management of the expedition had been in many points contrary 
to tho instructions of the Bombay government, and had ended in so 
complete a failure, the conduct of. the officers concerned was made 
tho subject of a committee of inquiry. Tho rosult of tho inquiry 
was that Mr. Draper, the chiof of the factors at Snrat, was removed, 
and tho other members subjected to severe reprimand and censuro. 1 

On the 30th July 1773, tho Bombay government received a lottor 
from the nawab of. Broach, offering to visit Bombay with the view of 
settling in person tho claims brought against him. Mdzad IChdn’s 
proposal was accoptod, vessels were sent to Broach, and, sotting out at 
the close of tho stormy season, tiio.nawab reached Bombay on the 4th 
November 1771.. While in Bombay Mdzad Khdn was treatod with 
every consideration. Before no Jett no nad engaged to pay a sum 


1 Mills' History of India, Vol II, 
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of £10,000 (Rs. 4,00,000), of which £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000) wcro to Chaplef VII. 

bo forwarded in sis months, and the remainder at stated intervals, 

tho whole payment to be completed within a term of two years. history. 

Ho also agreed to make over to tho Bombay government the duties 1772-1675. 

collected on English trade, and on all goods brought to, or exported 
from Broach, under English pass and colour. As the time for tho 
payment of tho first instalment drew near, Mr. Morloy, tho resident 
at Broach, was, in April 1772, directed to domand from the nawab 
a distinct statement of his intention with regard to the treaty. In 
the event of tho chief’s refusing to explain his intentions, Mr. 

Morlcy was ordered to return to Bombay. Mazad Klinn failed to 
give any positivo promise to abide by tho terms of tho treaty, and 
Mr. Morlcy left Broach. Seeing tho Bombay government resolute in 
their determination to onforco the agreement, tho nawab, in a letter 
to Bombay, promised at ouco to pay tho amount of the first instal- 
ment. That ho might liavo ono more clianco of redeeming his pro- 
mises, Mr. Morloy was sent back to Broach} but again ho was met 
by evasions. The chief, it seemed, had no intention of fulfilling his 
engagements. 

A force was accordingly despatched from Bombay in tho beginning Second expedition, 
of November 1772, and reached Broach before tho middle of tho 1772 ‘ 

month. Tho expedition was undor tho command of General Wcd- 
derburn, with Mr. Watson in charge of tho marine department. On 
tho morning of tho 14th November, General Wedderbnrn, when 
rcconnoitering, was killed by n shell shot from the walls of the city. 

Colonel Gordon, also on servico at Broach, was appointed to succeed 
him. On tho 18tli November 1772, the English forcos stormed and 
captured Broach, with a loss, including the brigadior-gcnernl, of fivo 
oflicors, sistccn sepoys, and twenty Europeans killed. Besides these, 
forty-four sepoys nnd seven Europeans were wounded, and forty-ono 
sepoys missing. A life of Mfiznd Khan, by ono of his courtiers, gives 
the following local details of tho capturo of tho city : Tho onemy 
encamped to the north of tho town near tho tomb of Bnwa Italian. 

Tho bombardment begun from tho wc-st. Tho nawab’s men mot tho 
besieging forces at tho Jlifimpa gate, and repulsed them to tho Idga 
(11 miles). The assnilants then found n passage round to tho river 
bank, andmadonn attack from tho flagstaff tower nnd the Katnppori 
gato. A sharp fire from 0,000 muskets was kept up. General 
Weddcrbum, mountod on his chargor, nnd standing in the open field 
of Snrdh, received a bullet wound directed from tho fortifications, 
and fell off his liorso, dead. Tho attack was resumed from various 
positions, and lasted for thirty-six hours. At last a traitor pointed 
out the weak point in tho walls, tho Kundi tower near tho water. 

Through tho Mecca gato the English forces first made an entrance. 

Tho nawiib, with three of his sons and a few followers, fled north- 
wards. They sought shelter with Jiilnm, tho Koli chief of Dewdn, 
on tho Mainland hero, before long, the nawab died. 

Mazad KMn left several sons, and ono of them, it would seem, 
foundliis way to England. 1 Tho court of directors, in a despatch 


1 Secretariat Records, Political Department, Vol. 23 of 18C4, 23S-242. 
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CliapterVII. dated May 1794, informed the Bombay government of the arrival 

History. “ • fc/n S lan “ of a of India named Mirza O-du-din Khfiu, styliiur 

himself a descendant of the late nawdb of Broach «— 

' He has delivered, wrote the honourable court, (l a reprc?m- 
tation to us in his own behalf, and in tho behalf of five other 
descendants of tho said nawdb, a copy of which is enclosed, and 
we direct that you cause inquiiy to be made into their claim to a 
house at Surat, and to a duty, said to have been vested in their family, 
on all goods imported there under the denomination of wahnagang, 
and that you uso your endeavours to procure them such redress ns 
the nature of the case may requiro. If you should bo perfectly 
satisfied of the identity of Mirza O-du-din KMn, we havo agreed 
that you shall make him an allowance of Es. 200 per month eo 
long as he shall conduct himself to your satisfaction. Should cither 
of the other descendants of the nan'lib'bf Broaplr make a similar 
application to yon, we authorize you to grant them a like allowance, 
provided you shall be satisfied that they arc really the descendants 
of the said nawdb, Mirza O-du-din Brin and his two nttondnnts 
have, during their continuance in England, been subsisted at tho 
company’s expense, and we have furnished them with a pnssngo to 
Bombay in the ship Sir Edward Hughes 
• 

The Bombay government, having satisfied themselves thnt O-du- 
din Khan was really a son of tho Into nnwab of Broach, and had 
three other brothers then living, assigned to eucli of them a pension 
of £20 (Es. 200) a month. With reference to these pensions, it was 
subsequently rnled by tho Honourable Mountstnart Elpbinstone, and 
confirmed by two successive governments, that tho grant should 
continue for three generations, commencing with the last nawdb of 
Broach. In 1809 the court of directors specially assigned an addi- 
tional yearly allowance of £400 (Es. 4,600) to tho surviving mombers 
of the nawdb’s family, in consideration of some ancestral property, 
which, it was shown, had boon sequestrated at the time of .tlio 
acquisition of Broach. This allowance is, in its nature, hereditary;, 
and by the ordors of the Bombay government, dated Janunir 1812, 
tho amount settled on each member descends according to tho right 
of inheritance in the lato nawdb’s family. According to tbo pension 
Est of tbo Bombay presidency for 18 74, a sum of £450 13s. 

(Es. 4,506-11) is annually paid to fourteen descendants of tho nnwab. 

On tho nows of tlio captnro of Broach, hfr. James Morloy was 
appointed resident, with Messrs. James Cheapo and Willinm'Mnk’on, 
iomt factors, ’for the management of tho concern, and for -collect- 
ing the revenues of tho town.’ Tlio chief factor at Surat was 
ordered to repair to Broach to settle matters upon a proper footing 
Tho demands of tho Mnrdihds for a shnroin the revenue had, as 
noticed abovo, been refused by tho first nawdb ; but before tho 
capture of tho city by the British, the Marathtis had snceocded in 
compelling the nawdb to nay tho/h tribute. llm mcroaso of Marti- , 
tha power at Broach probably dates from tbo year 1,55, when tho 

Peshwa Bdjirdv and tkeGfiekwur Ddmdji marched northwards from 


:ttlcment of affairs, 
1772. 
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Surat, levying tribute, and ending their expedition by the capture of Chapter VH 
Alimedabad. Shortly after the English conquest of Broach, Fatesing, — 

the youngest son of Dam&ji Gaekwar, then nominally acting as re- History, 

presontativo of his eldest brother, approached the city frith a body 1772.1875. 

of troops. Patesing would seem to have formed the design of gain- 
ing possession of the fort of Broach, and making it his head-quarters 
in his contests with his brother Govindrdv. With this object, he 
offered to pay the Bombay government £60,000 (Rs. 6,00,000), and 
to transfer to the British a yearly sum of £6,000 (Rs. 60,000) from 
his share in the revenues of Surat. These terms were considered 
inadequate, and it was determined that Fatesing should in future 
receive the same share of the Broach revenues that the nawab had 
been in the habit of paying him. On the conclusion of these nego- 
tiations part of the troops returned to Bombay, leaving in Broach 
a garrison of 200 European infantry, thirty artillery, and about 800 
sepoys. The arrangements with Patosing were not altogether satis- 
factory. He contended that he had the right to collect a portion 
of the rovenno and share in the management of the Broach territory. 

This claim was disallowed by the Bombay government, and arrange- 
ments made for the administration, by British officers, of the entiro 
settlement. Broach was separated from Snrat, and the management 
of affairs entrusted to a council, who were placed in direct communi- 
cation with the government at Bombay. The first president was 
Mr. William Shaw. The agents of Fatesing ceased to press his 
claim to share in the management of Broach, and on the 12th August 
1773 the Bombay government were able to inform the court of 
directors that at Broach * the company’s share in the revenue was 
settled with credit and advantage, and almost the whole amount 
£15,000 (Rs. 1,50,000) due for that year was recovered.’ 

Not long after this (1773, August 22nd) an attempt was mado Disturbances, 
against Broach by ‘ a Koli raja near Cambay/ probably the chief of *773. 

Dewan, by whom, on his flight from Broach, the nawdb had been 
entertained. To put down this rising a detachment of troops was 
sent from Broach, and the Kolis retired. They again assembled to 
'the number of several thousands, and after a forced march, on tho 
morning ‘of the 24th September, mado on attempt on the town of 
Brooch, and actually raised twenty-five of their scaling-ladders against 
the walls. Timely news of- their approach had been recoived, and 
they met with so warm a reception that 'they retreated with precipi- 
tation. On the side of tho English only one sepoy was killed. Not 
long after, a body of Sindhis and Kolis, under the bannor of the 
nowdb’s illegitimate son, attacked one of the company’s villages. 

But this outbreak also was easily suppressed, and on tho 23rd Novem- 
ber 1773 the Broach committee reported to the Bombay govern- 
ment that order was completely restored. , 

The territory acquired by the capture of the city of Broach in 1773 Acquisition 0 f land, 
corresponded to the existing sub-divisions of Broach and Wagra. 1773-1817. 
This * settlement,’ as it was then called, contained 162 villages, and 
was estimated to yield a total yearly revenue of £50,171 14s. (Rs. 

5 01,717). Of the wholo amount, forty per cent wont to the Engish, 
and sixty per cent to the Gaekwar. In the following year, under 

o 705—60 
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Chapter VH. tlie terms of tho treaty (1773, March 0th) 5 concluded- between the 

Hirtory. government of Bombay and the Peshwa Eaglmndthrdv (Rdghoba), 
the honourable company, ds security for tbo pay of the contingent 

1772- 1876. supplied by them to Rdghoba, received in pledge the districts of 
Acquuition of land, A mod, Hdnsot, and a part of Ankleswar. At the snmo time tbo 

1773- 1817. interest of tho British in Broach was fnrthor strengthened by tho 

permanent cession, in their favour, -of tho lands of Jainbusar, by 
■ an assignment of £7,500 ,(Rs. 75,000) a year on tho revenues of 
Ankleswar, and by tho promise of procuring the remission of tlio 
Gdokwdr’s claims on the revenues of Broach. Two years later (1775, 
Jane 10th), by tho aid of tho British troops, Rdghobd’s position in 
Gnjardt was much improved. Tinder tbo terms of an agreement then 
Slade botweon Rdghoba and Fatesing, Fntesing agreed, besides ceding 
to tbom tbo district of Komi, to give up in favour of tbo British 
all tho Gdokwdr's claims on tho Broach revenues, estimated to yield a 
yearly rovonno of £21,300 (Hs. 2,1 3,000) .* At tho same time Rdghoba, 
ifi return for tho aid ho baa received, mndo the cession of tho lands of 
Hdnsot and A'modpormanent — a grant estimated to boworth £27,700 
(Its. 2,77,000) a year, and generally referred to, in tho papers of that 
time, as tho ‘ tnreo-lakh’ territory. In the next year (1776) tho 
alliance with Bdghoba was broken off, and tho treaty of Purandhar 
concluded with Nana Farnavis, tho head of tbo government of tbo 
young Peshwn of Poona. This change of policy was accompanied by. 
tbo restoration, on the part of tho British, of tho.,eession5 mceaftv- 
mndo by Fatesing Gdokwdr. At tbo same time thdjftjb of the Eng? 
lisli to tho territory of tho ‘ three-lakhs/ A'mod and Hinoot, was, 
way of friendship,’ confirmed by tho PosliWa, and a sntn of £120,000 
(Rs. 12,00,000) was promised to tho English to moot their expenses 
in tho war. It would scorn from the diaries of that period that tho 
government of Ndna Farnavis was not in a position to pay this' 
amount, and that in its place the Jnmbasar sub-division was allowed 
to remain under British management. 

In 1780, when war with tho Mardthfis was again declared, 8 Jaxn- 
busnr was still in tbo hands 1 * * of tho English; and when hostilities 
actually began, Mr. Robert Gambiernnd other membors of the civil* 
sorvico at Broach, taking advantage of tho presence of General 
Goddard, raised some irregular troops, and, driving out the guards 
stationed there by tho Peshwn, took possession of Ankleswar, Hdnsot, 
Dohejbdra, and A'mod. The successes gained by General Goddard’s 
forces toon after hostilities began (1780) induced Fatesing to come 
to terms. He agreed again to remit his claims on the revenues of 
Broach, ceding, at the samo time, the lands of Sinor on the Narbada 
and certain villages in the Broach sub-division. Bnt affairs at Broach 
remained in this position onLy for three years. In 1783 4 the’ treaty 
of Sdlbai was concluded, and the whole possessions acquired by tho 

1 Grant Baff, II. > 202. 

* Grant Buff, It, 217. 

& Grant Buff, II., 287, 28S. 

* Grant Dufij II. j 524, 32o,— Honourable Air. J, Duncans Summary of "Rrnnoli 

history.— Hev, Dept. Diaries, 40 and 45 (1805). U summary of Uronch 
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British in Broach, yielding n rovonuo of £158,707 18s. (Rs. 15,87,079), Chapter VII. 

woro handed ovor to tho Poshwn. An exception was mado in tho — 

caso of tho sub-division and town of Broach. Those possessions, Justory. 
which in 1782 had yielded a rovenuo of £61,414 (Rs. 6,14,140), wore 1772-1876. 
mndo ovor to MdMddji Sindia ‘ in testimony of tho sonse ontortained Acquisition of land, 
of tho conduct manifested by him to tho British army at Wndgiim 1773*1817. 
(January 1779), and of his humano treatment and release of tho 
English gentlemen who had boon hostages.’ 

For nineteen years those territories remained undor Mnrfithn rnlo. 

The portions first restored to tho British wore tho Peshwa’s share — tho 
districts of H/insot and Ankleswar, south of tho Narbada. Tho ces- 
sion of these lands, together valued at £16,300 (Rs. 1,63,000), formed 
part of tho agreement by which, under tho terms of tho treaty of 
Bnssein (1802, December 31st), the Peshwa BiijirSv II. obtained tho 
help of tho British government in his contest with Sindin, Holknr, 
and tho riijn of Beriir, tho confederate Mnrfitha nobles. 1 Operations 
against Sindia’ s possessions in Gujartit formod a pnrt of tho great 
preparations' made by tho British in consoquonco of this troaty of 
Gasscin. On tho 29th August 1803, a European regiment, with a 
proportion of artillery and sepoys, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Woodington, marched from Bnroda.* On tho 23rd of tho month tlioy 
encamped within two miles of Broach. Though tho next dny, when 
tho English advanced upon the plnco, tho enemy wero scon posted 
ns for resistance in front of the suburbs of tho town, tlioy were 
soon compelled to retreat within tho fort. Next morning Colonel 
"Woodington took possession of tho suburbs. On tho 29th tho breach 
in tho fort was declared practicable. Tho storming party was led by 
Captain Richnrdson, and though for a time tho enemy resisted with 
considerable spirit, tho fort was taken with slight Iobs to tho assail- 
ants. By this victory tho lands now inclnded in tho Broach and 
Wdgra sub-divisions, including 162villngos, and yiolding £105,451 
(Rs. 10,54,540) of revenue, camo undor British management. As 
"before, tho possession of tho town of Broach carried with it tho right 
to levy tributes from the potty chiefs of Dohcj and A'mod. Ankles- 
wnr nnd Hunsot, after their cession by tho Pcsliwa in 1802, at first 
administered from Snmt, wero in 1805 mado a part of tho Broach 
district. No further territorial changes took plnco till, in 1 817, under 
tho terms of tho treaty of Poona, Jambusor, A'mod, nnd Dchoj woro 
added to Broaoli. 

Sinco 1817 no additions havo boon mndo to tlio British territory in 
tho neighbourhood of Broach, nnd on no occasion linvo tlioso lands 
boon tho 6cat of war. Twico only has tho pcnco of tho district been 
disturbed — in 1823 by a Koli rising, nnd in 1857 byndisorderiy contest 
hctwcon the P/irsis nnd Musalmfms. In 1823 n body of Kolis, assem- 
bling in tlio MnhiKfmtn, from two to tliroo hundred strong, plnnnod nn 


1 In tho account of the treaty of Bimoln, Aitclibon’s Treaties, Vol III., 7-, tlio 
total yearly valno of these cessions is entered nt £8,300 (Us. 83,000). Of thh i nmonnt, 
IIAnsot (Han*ord) is estimated to yield £500 (Us. 5,000), aud Aukleswar (OctiBior) 
• £7.800 (Kb. 78,000). 

f Mills* History, VI., Cliap. 12. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE LAND. 

Oh its capture by tlio English in 1 772, Broach ceased to bo a factory 
subordinate to Snrat. Tho title of chief and fnctorB continued to bo 
borne by tho officers placed in chnrgo, bnt they administered the 
scttlomont, as tho conquered territories were called, under the direct 
supervision of tho government of Bombay. In 1 776 tho chief of 
tho factory was made a collector-general ; and, "with the object of 
transferring his personal interest from trade to administration, the 
igrnnt of threepence for each aero of cultivated land wm added to 
his former emoluments. 1 * * * * * * Xn 1777 complaints of misgovernment at 
Bronch would seem to have reached Bombay. A commission was 
in that year appointed to inquire into the charges of mismanagement, 
and to collect information regarding the revenues and products of 
Broach and its dependencies. While at Broach, tho memhors of the 
commission wero invested trith power to conduct the management of 
its affairs. They returned to Bombay on tho 80th April 1777, and 
from that time till 1783 the form of administration hy a chief and 
factors was maintained. On the recovery of the town of Broach in 
1803, on officer, subordinate to the Tosidont at Baroda, was appointed 
to the district with tho title of assistant, revenne department. This 
arrangement continued for two years. In 1805 the territories south 
of tho Narbada, Hdnsotand Anbleswar, ceded in 1802 under the terms 
of the, treaty of Bassein, wero transferred from Surat, and united to 
tho charge of the assistant at Broach. At tho same time the wholo 
was, for administrative purposes, placed under an officer styled col- 
lector of the revenues of the town and district of Broach. 8 Mr. William 
Steadman, the assistant in charge of the district under Colonel 
Walker, was appointed to the office of collector, and Mr. Prendergasfc, 
another member of the ■ Bombay civil service, was at the some time 
made judge and magistrate of the district.'* This state of affairs con- 
tinued till 1880, when, owing to the financial difficulties of that time. 
Sir John Malcolm’s scheme for consolidating large districts under an 
officer of high rank and emolument was introduced. As part of the 


i Government order dated 30tli July 177 G. 

9 33io members of this commission wero — 

John Cfrarae.. •• } Members of the Bombay Council. 

Andrew Bamsay . . J 

B, H. Boddam— Chief of flnrat. 

a Government orders dated 14th and 24th Juno 1805. 

f Government proclamation dated ZOtli January 1805, and Bog, U. of 1805. 
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Chapter VUI. 

Administration 
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1772-1876. 

A eeparato district 
1843-1SG1. 


Again a aub-colleo. 
torate, 

1861J8G9. 


changes then introduced Broach was lowered to the position of a 
Bub-collcctorate, and placed 1 * 3 under the principal collector of Surat. 

This arrangement continued till i841, when the Bombay govern* 

Daont submitted proposals for dividing the principal collectorate of 
Snrat into two distinct districts, Surat and Broach. In support of 
tlieir application the Bombay government urged that the super- 
vision exorcised by the principal collector was nominal ; that the 
district of Broach, though one of the least extensive administrative 
divisions of the presidency, was, in point of revenue, one of the most 
Valuable, yielding in 1839 £207,749 (Us, 20,77,490), os compared 
with £161,870 (Rs. 15,18,700) from Surat, and that, under existing 
arrangements, the agency employed was unequal to the efficient 
management of the district. On the ground of the increased ex- 
penditure involved, the government of India declined to Bonotion 
the proposals of the Bombay government. Subsequently, however, 
the proceedings were submitted to the honourable conrt of direotors, 
and it was decided by them that the suggestions of the Bombay 
government should be carried out, and Surat and Broach consti- 
tuted distinot charges. This change took effect from the 15th 
November 1843.* With a view to reduce the cost of administration, 

Surat and Broach wore again, from 1st June 1861, united to form one 
district. 9 At the timo of the amalgamation a change in the distribu- 
tion of the lands of the two districts was also introduced. The por- 
tion of the former district of Broach south of the Narhada, tho 
Hiinsot and Ankleswar sub-divisions, were united to form the sub- 
division of Ankleswar, and from tho 1st August 1861 wore transferred 
to Surat. 4 * The limits of the new sub-collectorate of Broach were thus 
confined to the lands north of the Narbada. Those lands were at the 
same time redistributed, and the separate small division, pela rtiahil, 
of Delioj abolished. 

Finally, in the general revision carried out in 1 869, in consequence Again a separata 
of its large revenue and its importance, 6 Broach was raised to its ch "B?^ 
former position as a separate district, and the Ankleswar sub- division 
restored to it. Since 1869 this arrangement has remained unchanged. 

For fiscal and Other administrative purposes the lands under the Administrative staff, 
collector’s charge are distributed among tho five snb-divisions of 1876. 
Jambusar, A'mod, W%ra, Broach, and Ankleswar. Of these, two are 
gonci-ally entrusted to the covenanted assistant or assistant collec- 
tor - two to tho nncovenanted assistant, or district deputy collector j 
and one sub-division is kept by the collector under bs own direot 
control. The third assistant, styled the head-quarter, , or Jmnr, 
deputy collector, is entrusted with the supervision of the district 
treasury. These officers aTe also assistant magistrates, and those of 

i Government oidOT dated 15tU February 1830. 

1 Government notification of 25th October 1843. 

3 Government notification, 27th May 18GI. 

* Government notification, 23rd October 1801. 

3 Government resolution No. 2817 of 10th Jnly 1SG9, Revenue Department. 


1869-1876. 
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Headmen. 


Chapter VHL them who haw revenue charge of portions of the district, hare, 
Administration of ^^erthe presidency of tins collector, the chief management of llo 
tt “ w different administrative bodies,' local fund and municipal commit- 
tees, ■within the limits of.tlieir revenue charge. TJndor tho collector 
and his assistant or deputy, the revenue management of each fiscal 
division of tho district is placed in the hands of an officer styled 
mdmlatddr. These functionaries, who are also" entrusted with magis- 
terial powers, haye yearly salaries varying from £210 to £330 (Its. 
2,100 to 3,300). Ono of the fiscal divisions — Ankleswar — contains a 
subordinate division, or pda mahdl, placed under tho charge of an 
officer styled mdlialkan, who, except that he has no treasury to super- 
intend, exercises the revenue and magisterial powers generally 
entrusted to a mdmlatddr . The yearly pay of tho mdhdUiari is £90 
(Rs. .900). 

In revenue and police matters tho charge of tho 410 state villages 
of the district is entrusted to 753 headmen, of whom six are stipen- 
diary and 747 are hereditary. Two of tho-stipondiary and 343 of tlio 
hereditaiy headmen perform revenue duties only; i Cl of tho latter, 
attend to matters of police only ; while four stipendiary and 213 
hereditary headmen are entrnsted with hoth revenuo and police 
charges. The yearly pay of tho headman depends on the amount of 
revenue derived from his village. It varies from 5s. Id. (Rs. 2-8-8) 
to £19 Is. 5 d. (Rs. 190-11-4), tho average receipts amounting to 
£2 16s. 3d. (Rs. 28-2). Besides the headman there are in many 
villages members of his family in the receipt of grants from tho state, 1 
amounting altogether to ayearly sum of £870 18s. 7 d. (Rs. 8,709-4-8), 
of which £461 9s. 4ct. (Rs. 4,614-10-8) are met by grants of land, 
and £409 9s. 3d. (Rs. 4094-10) are paid in cash. Of £2,989 3s. 11-Jd. 
(Rs. 29,891-15-5), the total yearly charge on account of the headmen 
of villages and their families, £1,315 5s. (Rs. 13,152-8-5) are met by 
grants of land, and £1,678 18s. 1 Oid. (Rs. 10,739-7) nro paid-in cash. 

The village accountants, or taldtl, who, under the hoadmon. keep 
the villago nccounts and draw up statistical and othor returns, num- 
ber 210 in all, or about one accountant for every two villages, each , 
charge containing, on an average, 1,492 inhabitants, and yiolding , 
£1,042 19s. lOd. (Rs. 10,429-1 4-8) to tho state. Their yearly salaries, - 
paid in cash, and amounting on an average to £19 5s. lOJd. 
(Rs. 192-15), vary from £12 (Rs. 120) to £24 (Rs. 240), and repre- 
sent a total yearly charge to tho statoof £4,051 16s. (Rs. 40,518). 

TJndor the headman and the village neconntant are tho village sor- ‘ 
van ts, with a total strength of 5,851. These m on nro liablo both 
for revenue and for polico duties. They are either Musalnrins or 
Hindus belonging to tho Bhil, Koli, Taluvia, phor and Bhangia castos . 
The total yearly grant for the support of this establishment amounts 
to £9,390 3s. 2 Jtf. (Rs. 93,901-9-5), being £1 12s. l$d. (R s . 1G-0-9) 
to each man, or an nvorngc cost per village of £22 18s. 0 *|d. 
(Rs. 229-0-5) j of this charge, £C,962 19s. 0i)d, (Rs. 09,629-8-8) aro 
met by grants of land, and £2,427 4s. l'Jd. (Rs. 24,272-1-2) aro paid 
in cash. 


Acconntnnts. 


Servants. 


1 The-o men. coiled Wha IMgia, orMttin? elmrers, arc entitled to a portion of 
tho perquisites of tho office without dom? any w ork m return. 
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Tlie yearly cost of the ■village establishments of the district may be 
thus summarized : — 


Headmen and their families.. 
Village accountants ... ... 

Village servants 


£ s. a. 
2,989 3 11J 
4,051 16 0 
0,390 3 2} 


Its. a. p. 
29,891 15 5 
40,518 0 0 
93,901 9 5 


Chapter VIEL 

Administration of 
the Land. 

1772-1875. 


Total... 16,431 3 14 1,64,311 8 10 

equal to a charge of £-10 Is. 6 d. (Rs. 400-12) per village, or 7'64 per 
cent of the entire land revenue of the district. 

Land Tenures . — A landed aristocracy of Rajput pedigree still Land Tenures. 
occupies a position of some importance in the Broach district. The L Landholders, 
principal estates — including 47,017, or 6'81 per cent, of the total " 
amble assessed area of the district— are those of A'mod, Kerwdra, 

Sarod, Dehej, and Janiddra, and of these Kerwdra is an offshoot of 
A'mod and Janiddra of Dehej. Sprung from the stock of Yddav 
Bajpnts, the ancestors of the A’mod and Kerwdra tkdhors were 
among those converts from Hinduism known as Molesaldms, whom 
tho sword drove within the fold of Isldm. The Sarod, Dehej, and 
Janiddra th&kors still adhere to the more ancient faith. The A'mod 
estate is the most extensive," comprising one whole village, Wadin, 1 
and shares in fifty-seven others. The area of the thakorat is 21,216 
acres, and the yearly revenue is estimated at about £8,000 (Rs. 80,000). 

The Kerwdra estate comprises shares in twenty villages, with an 
area of 9,287' acres, and a gross annual revenue of about £4,000 (Rs. 

40,000). These estates are principally in the A'mod and Jambnsar 
sub-divisions. The Snrod estate, comprising Kdvli and portions of 
forty other villages, is in the Jnmbusar sub-division, skirting the 
Tlfnlii river, 6,821 acres in area. Its gross annual revenue is estimat- 
ed at £3,000 (Rs. 30,000). The Dehej estate is smaller, comprising 
shares in nineteen villages in the "Wdgra, A'mod, and Broach sub- 
divisions, about ^4,301 acres in extent. The gross revenue is about 
£1,300 (Rs. 13,000). Tho Janiddra estate is made up of shares in 
twenty-one villages, and is about 5,391 acres in extent. It has 
been much neglected, and its gross revenue cannot be estimated at 
more than £1,300 (Rs. 13,000). All these thakors were in 1869 so 
heavily encumbered with debt that wholesale alienations of their 
estates, under the decrees of the civil courts, seemed inevitable. At 
this crisis the attention of government was directed to the condition 
of the thahors, and measures -for 'their relief were undertaken, > 
which resulted in Act XV. of 1871 { The Broach Tlinkors 
Relief Act). Tho liabilities which were ’admitted to liquidation 
under the Act were found to be approximately as follows: A mod, 

£15 000 (Rs. 1,50,000) a ; Kerwdra, £4,850 (Rs. 48,500) j Sarod, 

£8,400 (Rs. 84,000); Dehej, £2,700 (Rs. 27,000) ; Janiadra, £-,900 
CRt 29 000). These liabilities wore met by a loon from government, 
who hold the-dstates in mortgage for its repayment. Dnder careful 


1 Tho possession o! this village is at present (1875) disputed, 
s Besides £10,000 (Rs. 100,000) advanced by government in 1809. 

u 705-61 
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management, JTerwdrn 1ms already become solvent. As it ■was found 
tlmt the lend in many eases was bold on terms nndnly liboral to tlio 
tenants, tlio estntes have been surveyed with a view to n general revi- 
sion of assessments. Ratos have now been fixed, securing the landlord 
a fairer slmro of tho profits of cultivation ; bnt ns these vary in different 
villages, and have boon based on estimates furnished by the thalon 
they can hardly, at present, bo looked upon ns other than ospo- 
rimontal. Tho system of monoy rents has existed from time imme- 
morial, and falls inconveniently with tlio rovenno survey system ; but 
considerable opposition is experienced in introducing the revised 
assessments. Tlio gnality of tho land varies greatly. A large part of 
tlio Dchoj cstato is a salt waste on tlio shore of tho Gulf of Cambay, 
wliilo portions of A'mod, Siirod, and Kerwdrn arc to bo fonnd in, 
the best villages of tlio district. The estates are mostly tho private 
property of tho thukors, and, except perhaps in the case of certain, 
lands held as r/ihal wunia in tho Dohqj and Jnniddra estntes, which 
are said to bo liable to full assessment nt tho discretion of govern-, 
ment, nro not bold on any political tenure like tho tdluhluri estates 
in Ahmcddbdd. Somo of the landB of the A'mod and Kerwdra. 
estates pay a lump stun, or wlhad jama, to government, which is not 
liable to revision. Other landB, including tho whole of the Siirod 
estntes, pay quit-rent and summary settlement. The Bums paid to 
government on account of land revenuo in 1873-74 wero ns follows : 
A'mod, £1,235 18s. (Its. 12,359); Kerwdra, £923 (Rs. 9,230) ; Siirod, 
£741 18s. (Hs. 7,419) ; Dohoj, £318 2s. (Rs. 3,181); Jnmddra, £381 
10s. (Rs. 3,815). 1 

With tho exception of the seven per cent that goes to form the 
/7m ZW estates, tho lands of tho district are distributed among 
villages of peasant proprietors. Tho inhabitants of each of these 
villages may generally bo divided into two main classes — those who 
do and those who do not, bold land. Tho lnnd-ownirg class are the 
descendants of tho founders of tho village. Thoso who do not pwn 
land would scorn to havo become connected with the village in one 
of three ways. Somo of them represent the remnants of an older 
settlement, dispossessed by tbo founders of the present village ; 
others, tho dependents who helped to establish the village ; and a 
third section, tbo more recent additions to its population. As regards 
tbo relations of the members of the proprietary class to eaob other 
and to the land, tho villages form two great classes — sbnrebold, 
wboro tho members are, at least in theory, mutually responsible; and 
personal, where tho holder has a distinct individual interest in the 
land ho occupies. As late ns tho beginning of the eighteenth century, 
sharehold villages were both the most numerous and the most pros- 
perous. But, under the pressure of Mnrdfcha exactions (1737-1755), ‘ 
many of tbeso communities lost their peculiar constitution, the pro- 
prietors and non-proprietors being reduced to a common level of 
poverty. The joint villages in the lands under the nawdb of Broach 
were more fortunate than those in other parts of Gujardt ; for tho 


i Contributed by J. King, Esq., O.S., TAlubddri Settlement Officer. 
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Marfithas, instead of introducing their usual system of famine 
agreed to take a share of the revenues raised by the nawdb This is 
•probably the reason why, in 1828 of 284 the total number’ of share 
villages in the Broach district, 129 were situated in the Broach sub- 
division. But, while they were spared the exactions of a revenue 
farmer, the villages had to submit to the levy of new cesses, and the 
increase of the state demand. To distribute the responsibility for 
the payment of these new demands, the managers of joint villages 
held each proprietor answerable for a share of the government 
demand proportionate to his share of the proprietary right ; the 
members of each family holding a separate estate being, in the first 
instance, responsible for each other, and the whole coparcenary 
jointly answerable for the payment of the entire state demand. 1 
“ Suppose, for example, a village containing 2,500 acres of cultur- 
able land wag originally founded by three families, and divided in 
‘the following mannor : — 


A. 

COO acres 
(=4 dnds.) 


I 


£ 

* 300 acres 300 acres 
( =2 arlda.) ( «=2 dnds.) 


B. 

GOO acres 
(=4 dnds.) 

i 


0 . 

600 acres 
(«4ttnrfs.) 

(i ji 1 

./ „ I 


GOO acres 200 acres 200 acres 

I ‘II 

(=4 dnds.) (=2 dnds.) (=2 dnds. 

That is to say, at the foundation of the village, GOO acres were allotted 
to each of the three families, tho remaining 700 being kept as a 
common property of the whole community. A , the first founder, left 
two sons, who, according to the Hindu rule of inheritance, received 
•800 acres each. B loft one son, who succeeded to his father’s estate. 
O left two sons; who, not being able to cultivate the whole estate 
allotted to them, divided 400 acres, and left the rest in common to 
the members of their own family only. The village would thus, 
according .to tho -most usual arrangement, consist of five principal 
divisions, corresponding to the five sons of the original founder?. 
At the head of each of these. divisions would be a representative, 
■matdddr. Again, as time went on, according to the rules of inheri- 
•tance, shares would be sub-divided into larger or smaller subsidiary 
estates, tbe cultivators being of three classes — proprietors, tenants 
of individual proprietors, and tenants of the community. Under 
Akbar’s system, the village representative collected the government 
rovonne and paid it into the treasury, dividing the surplus rents of 
the common lands among the proprietary body according to the 
hereditary interest of each in the village. It would seem, too, that 
.the total assessment of all lands then cultivated having once been 
ascertained on the principles of the settlement, that amount was fixed 
’as the lump impost on the village, and remained unaltered for a 
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i Tho difference between the bhdgddri nnd nansdddri tenures is that, in naned- 
ddri villages tho etato demand has boon fixed ns a lump stun on the entire villago 
lands ;i AbMgddri villages tho ordinary rates wore settled in detail for each field, 
and the total so oalcnlated formed tho assessment of the village. Nanoaddn villages 
are almost confined to Kaira. — Bom. Govt. ScL, CX1V., 10-14. 
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considerable period. Ilonco, if cultivation was extended, tlio rents 
of tho common lands might nearly equal tho total state clmrgo on 
tho villngo, and tho proprietors would practically ho holding their 
own estates noorly free of assessment. But under tho Mnrdthfis tho 
common lands becamo n source of loss rather than of gain. To meet 
tho heavy demands of their rulers, tho following system of joint 
responsibility was introduced: Such a village as that mentioned 
nbovo, with its three main estates, would bo divided into twolvo 
snb-sharos, or ana. Of those twelve sab-divisions, the shares of D 
and Ii would bo hold to represent two anas each, F’s Bharo four 
duds, and tho shares of G and H each two anas. A descendant of 
D, having a one-twolftli sharo of D’e estate, would thus bo said to 
hold n two put share in tho village. If tho grosB assessment imposed 
in any year was £1,000 (Rs. 10,000), and tho ront of tho common 
lands or other incoino dorivod from tho possession of manorial 
rights amounted to £400 (Rs. 4,000), tho manngers would roiso tho 
deficit of £600 (Rs. 0,000) by imposing a rate of £50 (Rs. 500) per 
ana sharo upon tho proprietary body, at which rato a two pdi sharer 
would be assessed at £8 Gs. 8d. (Rs. 83-5-4) . But, since tho descend- 
ants of G hold in sevoralty only a portion of their family estate, 
llioy would first devote tho rent of their common lends, say £60 
(Rs. G00), to make up tho £200 (Rs. 2,000) for which they were 
jointly responsible, and with them, therefore, ono Ana would not 
represent 150 acres of land in sovemlty, and £60 (Rs. 500) of tho 
year’s nsscssmont, but 100 ncrc3 and £35 (Rs. 350). 

Tho System of collecting tlio land rovonuo at tho timo of the first 
settlement of tlio British in Bronch (1772) is thus described 1 2 by Mr. 
Forbes, who, from 1777 to 1 783, was n member of the local council : 
" In each villngo the headman distributes plots of laud among tho 
cultivators, who, with their own cattlo and implements of husbandly, 
cultivate tho soil at their own cost. At the oloso of the harvest tho 
whole of tho crops are brought into tho villngo fnrm-ynrd, where is 
tho common thrashing-floor and pits for storing cotton. IJoro the 
produce is oxnminod by tho rovonuo superintendent,- or desdi , who 
jiscs the amount duo to government. The head of tho village then 
takes from the stores, of tho different peasants tlio share required to 
meet the government domnnd, and to pay for tho allowances to tho 
police and other servants of tho village." The British olficors first 
placed in charge of affairs at Broaoh maintained this system of col- 
lecting the land revenuo, contenting themselves with removing certain , 
abuses. Those abuses arose out of tho exactions of two classes of 
men, who had taken advantage of tho unsettled state of tho country 
to establish claims upon tho laud rovonue. Of theso classes, ono was 
composed of the hereditary revenue officers, tho superintendent, or 
desdi, and tho accountant, or majmudar, who, olaiming the titlo of 
landlord, or zaninddr , made uso of their position ns men of capital 
and government servants, to bring into their hands a large area.of 
valuoblo land. Tho other class, tho remnants of the old houses 


1 Indian Economist, September 1869. 

2 1'orbes' Oriental Memoirs, II., 419. 
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o£ Rajput land-owners, taking advantages of tlio weakness of the 
•government and the cowardice of the great mass of tho population, 

• by force procured from the cultivators tho transfor of a share of tho 
produce -of their fields. With tho hereditary revenue officors the 
favourito means of acquiring a claim was to advance money to the 
cultivators for tho purchaso of cattle, seed, and whatever else they 
might want at tho beginning of tho rains. On those loans interest 
was charged at tho rate of forty- five per cent por annum. To procure 
advances tho produce of tho field was often mortgaged to tho money- 
lender, who, in such cases, secured tho crop, paid or became surety for 
tho paymont of tho government cess, and left with tho cultivator such 
balance as ho thought right. “ This praetico was,” says Mr. Forbes, 
“ productive of tho worst consequences. Tho cunning, chicanoiy, and 
wickedness of tho horeditary officors cannot ensily be described or 
comprohondcd by a mind unused to their artful -wiles.” 1 * 

During the first years of British rnlo, tho most powerful and unscru- 
pulous member of tho class of money-lenders and sureties was tho 
horeditary district acconntant, or majmiidar, a Wdnio named Lallu- 
blifii.® Succeeding to tho position of accountant in 1767, and using 
for this purposo tho great wealth ho had inherited, LallubMi was 
able, before 1773, to draw into his own hands tho entire management 
' 0 { tlio district. According to tho local memoir of tho last nawfib, tho 
loss of Broach was'partly duo to LalhiblinPs intrigues. Enraged at 
being fined by tho chief, Lallubhai is said to have busied himself in 
stirring np tho English to onforco their claim ngainst the Broach 
revonnes, and to bavo hastened tlio overthrow of his master by induc- 
ing him, on tho plen of economy, to dismiss a part of his troops. 
The memory of tho advice ho then gave is preserved in the proverb 
‘Lallubhai, by his talk, ruined Broach/ 3 * Under the British (1772- 

• 1783) Lallublifii would seem to hove boon tho most prominent of tho 
native officials, who, acquiring possession of so-called alienated lands, 
and making use of the name zaminddr, tried to establish themselves in 
tho position of landlords. " Lallublifii,” Mr. Perrott (1776) complains, 
“ moves about from place to place, with mace-bearers running 
before him, proclaiming idle titles.” During tho early years of Bnhsh 
managomont ho would scorn to liavo profited liytbe ignorance of tho 
first officors placed in ebargo of tho district. Ho went on nddmg to 
his property in bind, and kept tho factors m tho dark as to tho amount 

■ of revenue tho district formerly yielded. Though unscrupulous in his 
dealings, ho is said to have boon profuso m his chanties. _ On the 
occasion of tho great famine of 1790, ho distinguished himself by 
distributing largo quantities of grain, and, about tbo samo time, lie 
also foundcd a hospital for animals. In his private hfo he was careftd 
to appear as one of tho loading men of tho district, living m one of the 

finest 5 houses in Broach, and ■ «® ono 
.ringo spending moro than £12,000 (Rs. 1,-0,000). 


After the cession 


i YorW Oriental Memoirs, II., 41 0. 
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Chapter VIII. of tlio district to Sindia (1783), fclio form of the revenue was graated 
Administration *?, 01 ' 8 Gopalrnv Jlalliarr/Sv, who rented tlio district for £85,000 
of the land. (As- &,»(), 000) minus £17,500 (Rb. 1,75,000) for the expenses. of tlio 
1772-1675, / 0r * 1 ni1 ^ ff r " T * son - At that time Lallubb/li’a interests nro said' to 

Jiavo Fullered severely. In 1790, when the lease was to he renoired 
LnlltibMi outbid his rival by offering £100,000{Rs. 10,00,000). In 
tho first year of his farm ho made good this amount by enhancing the 
mtes. Now cesses wore levied, and so hard did ho press tho people 
that an nppea! was in tho next year made to Sindia, and Lallnbhni 
was lined £57,500 (Rs. 5,75,000). In addition to this inisfortnne a 
Reason of scarcity soon succeeded, and to moot his ongagomonts ho 
had, in J79t, to borrow a sum of £40,000 (Its. 4,00,000). In the 
next year, failing to satisfy his creditors, Lallublifti was thrown into 
prison, where in 1799 ho died. 

Garfsils. Tho socond class of men, who at tho timo of tho introduction of 

British rule claimed a cortain shnro in tholaud rovonnes of tho district, 
were tho yard sins, representatives of tho old lionsea of Rnjpnt land- 
owners and of cerium Koli cliiofs, who, from tlieir wnrli'ko habits, 
lind succeeded in enforcing demands on the district,. 2 Of these 
mrsasiiU, somo potty chiefs, such ns tho tlidhors of MidgSm, 
Kerwara, A'mod, Jnniilclm, and Dohoj, whom tho British found in 
tho position of tributaries to tho nawdb of Broach, and tho mombors 
of tho younger bmclies who had been reduced to tho position of 
cultivators, lived in tho distriot. Othera only occasionally visited 
Broach, and the irregularity with which their domnnds wore enforced 
led, to many disputes. In 1777 tho Broach authorities wrote 3 : "It 
is really a disgrace to. allow to pass with impunity such enormities 
ns, under tho plea of right, these contemptible peoplo are continually, 
committing.” Disorders would soem to huvo como to ahead in 1782; 
when llr. Forbes, then collector of Dnbhoi, wrote 1 : "For several 
weeks scarcely a night has past without soino of tho villagers being 
plundered, thoir houses burnt, tho cattle driven off, and the patels 
and helpless villagers murdered and cut to pieces.” 

Land rovenuo farm- Under Sindia's government (1783-1803) the land revonuo of tho 
cd, district was funned. On recovering possession of tho district in 

17 " ' 3803, one of tho first objects of the British officers pros to reduce. 

tho irregular demands made on the cultivators. In' 1804, when 
the total nominal land revonuo was but little over £60,000 (Rs. 
0,00,000), tho exactions of tho district officers, oithor as govern- 
ment servants, or us sureties and money-lenders, amounted to more 
than £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000), or about one-sixth part of tho eutiro 


> <*A great many inhabitants ol tho city have loft 'it because they could not 
live under such tyranny, and your friend Lallubhii lias suffered most of nil. 
Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, 1IL, 3SB (1783). 

s g 0 mo account of tho nan kith, an epithet said to bo dorived from tho word gntr a 
mouthful will bo found in tho general chapter on tho history of Gujardt under tiio 

Musalrodna. . 

- •» Despatch of tho Broach Commission, dated tho 10th April 1782. 

J Collector of Dabhoi, dated 23th October 1762. 
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revenue. 1 To lessen tliis burden tlie dntes lor llio payment of 
instalments of government rent wero fixed later in the season, and 
tlio cultivators wero further helped by the introduction of a practico 
of receiving cotton in payment of revenue demnnds. Advances wero 
also made by government at yearly rates of twelve per cent, nnd the 
interest which, ns sureties, tho district otficers could recover was 
reduced from forty-five to twelvo per cent. Though their powor was 
by degrees loosened, as cultivators became more ablo to pay the state 
demand without borrowing, the claims of this class of money-lenders 
were still, in 1822, sufficient to attract tho specinl notice of tho 
revision committeo of tho judicial code. At thnt time tho members 
of the committee came to the conclusion that no specinl provisions 
wero required for enforcing tho claims of sureties. Such claims, tho 
committee decided, wore of two clnsses, — those in which the surety 
stood in tho place of the former government, nnd those in which ho 
lmd contracted only ns a privnto individual. Claims of tho fivst 
class were, on account of tlie change of governments, decided to liavo 
lapsed. Cases of tlie second class were held to bo private transac- 
tions, to bo settled in accordance with ordinary rules. 

In 1805 the land revenue censed to be formed, and tho system of 
village settlements was re-introduced. It was the wish of government 
to fix tlio ninount to he paid by each village with tho head of the 
village, nnd not to attempt a settlement with tho individual cnltivn- 
tors. So, in answer to a propo sal that his share of tho stnte demand 
should be fixed with each cultivator, Mr. Duncan (1805) says, "it is 
against the custom of tho land, and, oven if good in itself, is probnbly 
not possible.”* It was with no intention of departing from thosystom 
of village settlements thnt, in 1811, it wns determined to mnlco a 
survoy of the original Broach district j tlint is, tho sub-divisions of 
Broach, Ankleswnr, and Hiinsot. Besides (lie geographical and 
statistical information sought for regarding tho nntuml features of 
tho country, tho number of its population, nnd tho qunntity of agricul- 
tural stock, with a view to help in the lnnd administration of tlio 
district, tho following wero laid down ns tho chief objects of tlio 
purvey : i, to determino tho boundaries of each village; it, to fix a 
standard measure of land ; iii, to show tho total nrca of lnnd in- 
cluded in each village ; iv, to show of the total area how mncli wns 
nrablo nnd how much unfit for cultivation ; nnd v, of tho nrabloland 
how much was actually under cultivation and how much wns in a 
neglected stnte — ascertaining at the snmo time how much wns rico 
Foil, how much light Foil, and how much black soil ; and in tho sea- 
Bon of purvey’, tlio area under cotton, under grain, under tobacco, 
nnd under sugar-cane. To divide the village lands into small plots, 
nnd i>y testing ascertain tho character of tho soil in each field, and 


i Colonel Walker cahiulatcd in his revenue report of 1803 that tho profits of tho 
snretics on the land revenue of Broach «a« £0,320 (Be. 03,200) and that thor probts 
!n tlie »hnno of charges, ‘laituri, as government officers, canto to .£8,000 (Its. 8o,000) 
more mailing a totaf burden on the d.strict of £14,820 (IK 1.4S,aX», or JS-02 per 
cart 'of the entire land revenue then collected.— Dtary, Volume 4o of 160 j, 009. 
s Uevcuuc Dept. Diary, Vol. 45 of 1805. 
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the nmonnt of assessment the land conld fairly bear, was not conn, 
dored to bo one of the objects of this survey. 'fho firing of tho 
money demand on each field should not, Colonel Williams was of 
opinion, bo attempted, either by tho assessors or hy tho collector. 
The village community was, it seemed to him, tho best jndgo of tbo 
advantages nnd disadvantages, porinnnent or temporary, under which 
each cultivator managed his land. Even wore tho government 
servants employed for this purpose nil men of integrity, zeal, and 
activity, they must, ho thought, be deficient in tho local knowledge 
necessary to cstinmto the varions circumstances that affect tho vnlno 
of a field. Survey inquiries woro oxtended to tho territories — tho 
threo sub-divisions of Jnmbnsnr, A'mod, and Delioj added to the 
Broach district under tho terms of tho treaty of Poona (1817, Jane 



settlements between tho years 1817 nnd 1836, when tho chief abuses 
in cristonco at tho time of tho introduction of British management 
lind, to a great extent, boon removed. 1 About the end of April, or 
llio beginning of May, cultivators began to clear their land and pm- 
pnre for sowing tho first crop. This wns reaped in November oif 
December. The assessment on this crop wns.’ called, the nco cess, 
or thingar iarji. Tho amount was fixed by the collector, who, in 
each year, took the following steps to ascertain tho state of the ms- 
Irict. Early in October the villngo accountants nnd peons collected 
information ns to tho extent of hind undor cultivation, and tho area 
under llio different varieties of crops. Sometimes tho Hcreditniy dis- 
trict officers and village headmen were asked to framo ^stact esti. 
mates. When this was not tho ease, flio statements of the villngo 
nmnnninnft wore handed over to the hereditary officers with orders 
to frame from them an estimato of tho first instalment jf tho gov^- 
ment demand. Tho collector, after companng this^tm^tp vntb 
fho corresponding demand in former years, and ftkmgmto fodfedera- 
t on tho price of grain and tho usual rent, fixed a lump sum as tho 
assessment for tbfwholo villngo. In tho Broach sub-division this 
- assessment on tlio early crops generally amounted to about one-fourth 
of tho entire- government demand for tho year. In the Ankleswar 
aud Hftnsot sub-divisions, south of tho Narbada, tho corresponding 
share wns about one-sixth. Jambusar and A'mod, tho portions of tbo 
district last received from tho JInratlia government, were m somo 
respects under a different system of rovonue management. There 
two distinct sets of estimates wore always framed, one by tho villago 
nceountant, tho oilier by the hereditary districtofficmls. By Bio latter, 
„ ooriarato statement was drawn up showing tlio rental paid by tho 
cultivators to tho head of the village. From these papers tho 
cKnondiarv sub-divisional officer, or htmavisdar- m consultation with 
the hereditary officers, prepared a draft of tho rates to be levied from 


_ , . „ f ,. nT0 comniled from a minnto by Mr. Eiphinstonc in 1821, and a 

TJioso dotmls nro cwng. Slemat> at that timo collector of Broach, 
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oncli village. _ These proposals were then submitted to tlio collector, 
who, in addition to tlio points noticed by tlio local ollicers, taking 
into consideration the amounts paid by each villngo in former years, 
fixed t ho assessment pnyablo for the current year. Each villngo 
headman then signed tlio statement for his village. In Jiiiiiba°ar the 
early crop yielded about one-half, and in A'inod and Dehej about Villago Settlement, 
one-fifth, of the state demand for tlio whole year. The assessment 1817-1836. 
on the ■spring crop was determined after a set of similar inquiries. 

Tlio government sliaro was supposed to be equal to one-half of tlio 
money produced hy tlio sale of the crop. 

As far as government officers were concerned, tlio settlement of 
the government demand ceased with tlio consent of tlio head of tlio 

•11°. ,1 1 if Jl 4 „,.ll„„4«.. fl'l 1. 



collector Ulll nop lYHWJt'TC (n mein, znu lunuum. iu uu pnm 

by each cnlfiviifav'dr^itireholdcr was fixed by the head of tlio vil- 
lage, who, in each ca«e, explained to the cultivator tlio stint ho was 
to pay, and to the villago accountant the bum ho was to recover. 
Tlio assessment so fixed was then realized by the accountant direct 
from the cultivator, or from tlio shareholder, nccordingiis the villngo 
was of tlio personal or plmrehold constitution. The crops, when 
cut, were brought i# the Ullage farm-yard, and, without the per- 
mission of the government ollicers placed in charge of them, they 
could not bo removed or disposed or. Payments made by the culti- 
vator were placed to his credit by tlio village accountant, nml when 
the whole of his share of the state demand wns paid a release was 
Immled over fd him. It was not , however, necessary that tlio whole 
of tho n^sebbment should ho paid before any of the crop was removed. 
On tho contrary, n cultivator might carry ofT a portion of his produce 
as soon ns lie could pay the prico of it, nnd when his payments wero 
criunl to tho whole demand against him, lie might remove tho whole 
of his cultivator, wlio«o rfmro of the whole village payment 

WnSUntaiily increased hy the head of his village, might complain to 
the collector. But from tho dependence of tho villngo accountant on 
the villngo headman, nnd from tho mode of settlement m which tlio 
collector Imd so little occasion to watch over the correctness of villngo 
accounts, it would probably not bo easy for lnm to ascertain l.ow far 
tlio cultivator had a real ground for complaint. I ho most striking 
defects in this mode of recovering the government demand were its 
uncertainty nnd its irregularity. It was uncertain, because it de- 
pended on the hasty estimate of native ofiicors, liable to lio mistaken, 
ond still wore linblo to bo corrupt. It wns unequal, because tl o 
officer inidil bo led, by corruption or other motives, to favour son o 
Ulfa-cs and throw t iob.mlen on tho rest ; and, sti t move, because tho 
assessment wns made on tho general state of the yd age without 
regard to tho circumstances of tho wd.vi.hml, and imglitj 
bear heavily on a man wlio had a bud cron, wlnlo it was light on ono 

Who was morefortunalo. Further, tho vilhigo aceounta.itsworo ve^ 



ment servants, was meant to posm^ e( £ iixto tlic* existing syafcm of 

CCstod an inquiry .by un European otuctr ww im. i, 
r 705-C2 
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assessment. In cases where the rates levied seemed tolerably reason- 
ablo, tbo details should, lie thought, be recorded and the amount fi red, 
The settlement would still bo with the heads of villages, but the rights 
of edch cultivator would be known, aud, in case of oppression, both 
the revenue and civil courts would at once give redress. 

i 

"In the year 1887 an important change was introduced in tho 
system of revenue management, under which tho government no 
longer left to tho head of the village the power of fixing tho share 
of the total demand which each cultivator was to pay j hut, instead, 
levied on tho holding of each cultivator a sum, fixed according to 
tho character of the soil and other considerations of local value. 
This change is said to have been introduced with tho double object 
of helping the cultivator, by fixing -a fair average rate upon his fields, 
and of benefiting government by tbe increased area of land which 
the change was calculated to bring under cultivation. The experi- 
ment was first commenced in 1837-38, and by 1843-44 all the 
villngesof the district had undergone the projected reform. No fresh 
measurement of tho lands was found necessary, ns the rosnlts of 
- Colonel Williams’ surrey were found to be sufficiently lucid and to 
be depended upon. The steps taken to classify and record tho differ- 
ent kinds of soil were throughout of one uniform character. A 
committee of experienced district and village officers was appointed 
at a rate of stipend sufficient to cover their aotual expenses, and by 
these committees the whole of the lands were inspected and regis- 
tered. Rates were thus recommended, proportioned to the apparent 
class to which the land belonged, controlled in some degree by tkoso 
local circumstances which must ever .intervene to modify mere 
intrinsic valne. The proceedings of these committees were then, 
submitted to the collector os presiding officer, and it was found that 
the rates recommended by the committee were, as a rule, reduced by 
the collector.” 1 One important result of tho introduction of tins field 
settlement was the change it made in the constitutibrf'^f sboreliold 
villages. Instead of the entire rent of the village boing raised and 
paid by the representative, it was collected piecemeal .by the village 
accountant, who recoived from each shareholder an amount propor- 
tionate to tho land held in his name. Again, the common lands were 
taken out of the hands of tho former managers, the occupants mado 
tenants of tho state, and their rents collected by the government 
accountant. With tho loss of their position and power the chief 
sharers were freed from their foimor responsibility. Though, m 
theory, they remained liable to make good tho failure of a tenant or 
lesser shareholder, in practice the officers of the state did not enforce 
this liability. The number of these villages, which havo now to a 
erect extent lost their special character, would seem to havo boon 
gradually becoming fewer. In 1828 there were 284, in .1847 277, 
and in 1862 tho number had fallen to 244. ‘As a whole, it would 
seem that thonowsystom of assessment was not altogether a success. 
Tho error of tho new settlements lay in tho imposition of too high a 
standard assessment; but this, again,' was attributable to nndue on- 


1 Mr. J, M, Davies’ report Z\’o. 334 , dated 11th September 1843. 
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Wrncnts of tho general shaTotiikcnby llio government in llio years 
immediately milrredont to the introduction of tho new measure. An 
"imlvMs of the latter clearly proves either tlml the new rates entailed 
n serious increase of taxation upon llio land, or, where founded on tho 
nctnnl realization of past, years, that those year.? were in themselves 
exceptions to the general clmrncter of the village settlements. Tlio 
result of Inc ini roil net ion of llio tystoui of jinymont liy (lie ncro was 
to increase tho state demand hy no lei-s than twenty-four per cent. 
The average settlement of tho nine years ending with 1831-33 being 
11.15,071 (Its. 1-1,50,7-10), ns compared with -Cl 01,411 ICs. (Its. 
10,1 1,118), the overage n=bc s sincnt daring tho term of tho liino years 
ending with lOl'-J-li.” 1 " 


Tho following -statement shows in detail the mnount of land rc- 
venno recovered under the former system of village settlement and 
under the new system of field rates : — 

S/.ifnariil rfii-trin^ He 1/ iml Jlrn-mn- of lie Dread DMrist, 1818-1813. 


Ywr. 


.J 


isis-ta 
IMP 20 
ISV.; 27 
1SJ7-24 
ISJ-VM 
isee-ao 

15.10- H .. 

15.11- .1J ... 

isae-m ... 

I ‘M3I ... 

1 S2I-35 ... 

7V.il oi 9 

} lllT i*. 1 
• 

*» 

AvrrarocfO 
Jcira ... 


Trfilp.11- 
n 1 1c r\itAi. 


in.r.s.ais 

10,51,010 

1 i.o i.'.'.'j 
la.ri.i.oiJ 

h,kioi 

15, *5, PIG 
ir.,(,7.0Ji 
11,17.023 
1 1, *0.797 
M, 1 1.102, 
14,(12,920 




11,50,7(0 


n^tn-v rf t 

tVjrafi 

1 in Jit 
Ail/* ’ 


Ynr* 


Kfc 


JS7 t (n0 t 
71,0ft? 
l,S3,OIS, 
5S.2 , .i'> 
70, (.O' 1 
I,7l.7.1i, 
B'..I21 
I!*. 

».1#,6» 


isr.-ao 

...... 1 lsii; a? ... 

10,1.17 isi7.;m 
22,055, IMs’-nO 
43,1(51 1S.11-10 . 
H.047 tbIO-tl 
I'l.SW IMI-IJ ... 
17,755, ISIJ.I1 ... 
7,9s9 1SI3.1I 
2,070 

4 1,73*1, Total of 0 
yens ... 


1 I J * 

,8,05, MG, t,R0,S7« Avrr.iyc ot 
| I ill y mm 


S', 671 50.097 


(CltUKiHf lllhnw of 

T» 111 roll 1-1 t! r» Vrir V , rnr 
ilhifftUl. I on |«? Afiirnartlt 

I An, mf. rfitc n wit 


IN. 

£2, 97,431 
£0,57,111 
£0,d I, £51 
1.1,3S,2(U 
21, £2. 17b 
17.55,011 
IS, 77,970 
10,3s, 120 
17,10,121 


IN. 

M.eiG' 

71,9:1 

39.GS1 

3,21.920 

9s.0Si 

2.59.909 

13,522 

31,901 

1,13,011 


IN. 

15.SG0 
£1,015 
15,591 
2,1b, 153 
23.259 
1,95,1)41! 
1,100 
4,001 
115 


1 1 

1,72,27,005 10,10 SOS 4,90,210 


1 

19,11,118 1,12,312' 


51,472 


This enhancement of tho government demand was to some extent 
tlio natural result of tlio greater breadth of land under cultivation, 
352, 127 acres, ns compared with 235,-170, an ndvauco of nineteen 
per cent ivilhin tho thirty yearn ending with 2817, lint this in- 
crease of the government 
donmiul was, as shown in 
the margin, nccotnpinicd 
by n decline of an nverngo 
of twenty-nine pee cent 
in the price of nil tho 
chief grain crops nod 
cotton. Tho increasing 
ditlicnlly of realizing tho 


• Jfamd* or (lr*ln 

.. . 

Vafe*- h r 

* Mi jv t ti 1c, 

jy<Jh.r 


IMG. 

Ibis. 


(V.tfln, Itii/N 

12-75 

7-on 

fo 59 

In. Inn milftl, 

4-75 

£-55 

4r.-i 

Wheat 

5-09 

4*IS 

1I-PS 

Kict* . . 

•l nn 

1-39 

. , 

Piihr, ttf'fr.,. 

4 02 

3-47 

la - a 


1 J>t(rr ot tlic collutor vl Piowii No. £05, djli4 ljlli Jimo 1619. 
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government demand ■ tho largo outstanding-balances, amounting on 
1st August 1844, to £31,505 14s. (Rs. 3,15,057) ; the break up of 
shareliold villages, and tbo diminished ; credit of the cultivating 
classes,— were, in a scries of reports, estonding.from 1844 to 1848, 
laid beforo government by the collectors, of. th'o district. On tho 
ovidenco thus placed before government, orders were issued for tho 
general revision and reduction of rates j and during tho years 1848 
and IS 49 revised rates were introduced on ’tho 'different classes ofland 
shown below : — 

Statement showing the revised rater of Assessment, 1848. 


Class of land. 

Highest nto 
per acre in 

Lowest mto 
]«r acre in 

« ‘ Remakes. 

Garden 

Its. a. i% 

2 0 0 

i) i p 

0 14 0 

Highest in Broach sub-division 

Rico 

14 0 

0 10 0 

nnd lowest general. 
-Do. Anklcswar do. do. 

Light Boil fyordl).. 

18 0 

0 5 0 

Do. Broach do. do. 

Black soil 

1 0 0 

0 4 0 

Do. • do- do, do. 

Grass-lands 

0 8 0 

0 10 

Highest in Broach, lmrcst In poor 
black (Mrn) villages. 



U11UC1 llliuou 1UUVO vau guitauiuwuH nv****'—— j - 

following statement, reduced over the whole district by about thirteen 
percent;— , , IfUS. 


Sub* division. 

Roviscd rental. 

Tormor rental. 

DecreflBO per cent. 

Anklcswar 

Hdusot 

Jamhusar 

A'mod .. " - 

Broach 

IVdgra 

Total .. 

Its. 

1,33.035 

1,40,828 

3,50.340 

1.00.S98 

3,71,043 

3 ,45, 48i 

. Rs. 

1,48,550 

1,41,472 

4,27,890 

1,42,421 

4,14,880. 

3,91,355 

. 8-67 

0-50 

1812 

22 83 

10- 56 

11- 72 

14,51,378 

15,64,552 * 

‘liTS 

• f 


in 1808 considered advisable to.lmvo the lnnds of the district re- 
measured and revised rates introduced. Tho Only change in tbo 
position of tbo occupants under the new revision was that they re- 
ceived a guarantoo that tbo rates should not bo-increased for a term 
of thirty years. At tho end of that time tbo rntos aro revised and 
may be increased. Rut no addition can bo made on account of im- 
3 provements effcctod by 

tho occupiers' capital. 
From experience in other 
districts tbo system was 
more cnrofnlly worked 
out than was tho caso at 
tho time of tho former 
settlement. Atthosamo 
time tho value of ngrionl- 
tural produco lind, ‘as 
shown in the margin. 


Kamo of 

ronooper ten pounds. 

Ptrcciitngp fncrcas) 
in 1879, nbote. 

grain. 

1830. 

194 q . 

1870 

1648. 

-leaML 

Cotton, 
irt/xls ... 
Millet, 
iHtrnr ... 
Wheat ... 
Rico 

l’vhc.liirn 1 . 

12-75 

4-73 

n-09 

4-30 

4-02 

7‘0C 

2-5G 

4-4S 

4-30 

347 

26-41 

0 41 
14 32 
8-3S 
17-77 

274-5 

20757 
21U-73 
00 88 
4121 

107-37 

fS'l 

181 -33 
90-S8 
31201 
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li'cn on nn average 1*16 per cent over the current rules in 1830. Tlio 
introduction of tlio railway and tlio opening up of roads had nl*o 
helped to mnka tlip Broacli cultivators able to pay without difficulty 
nn increased money rental * to tho state. Accordingly, tho now 
government demand was pitched nt higher rates tlinn those previously 
in force. Tho Bronch sub-division wns settled in 1 870-71 , Ankleswar 
in 1871-72, and lVtigra in 1872-73. Tho revised rates for A 'moil 
and Jnmhusar have not yet (1873) been fixed. 

The following statements show tho rates 1 imposed and tho amounts 
recovered by the atato from the different varieties of lnnd : — 


Contrii't'd ftalemcnt of lit <* rain* of in 1813 and 1875. 


.St n Dnmnx. 

l.iTr fcmru. 

Drj -Crop. 

{inrJ'Ti. 

nicr. 


Mux. 

Min 

Miz. 

Min 

Muz. 

Min. 

Amiri* 

AfiVlnmr ... 

A'iu'*l , . 

J imlmnr ... 

U«. a. p 
n i»» « 

P 13 1 

5 H H 
* 6 6 
M * 1 

Hi. n. j». 

S 7 O 

i is a 

1 P 0 

i is a 
l is a 

It* a. p. 

IP S 2 
is io « 

U 12 1 
o i: i 

11 11 4 

IK a. p 

P 12 1 
a o f» 

4 2 P 

P 12 l 

6 3 5 

Ha A. p. 

6 11 H 

11 11 4 
f> IS A 
r. is e 

0 12 1 

n*. a p 

6 13 H 
a u & 

2 14 10 

8 15 H 

1 15 3 

rmr»i 

AnVU-Tvar ... 
V«,*ra 

A it -1 

Jami* .«-ir ... 

Stun bT-TT* 

11 t <1 

P 2 0 

b K 0 

1 

1 4 a 

O 7 « 

0 12 C 

Furr 

1(1 0 0 : * p 

1' -• 0 1 < 0 

M II j ill II 

y a 111 m*-it n*t yt’ Intro 

P 1 0 

13 O 0 

0 f 0 

Jiiftil. 

7 14 0 

3 2 O 

3 14 0 


The financial remits of them rates on govenimeut land nro like- 
wise contracted below : — 


titatamnl floi"ing tho total Land Rcronuc wider the oldand uric Settlements. 


• 

* 


| Olu Rtfitm | 

[ Si nn Stun 

Percy nt- 
, "Ko 
Jficiwr. 

frn Pm* 

Mill. 

T*ti jw' 

ttVCPi!^ 

cr/Ikc*I 

Hu* j i nr lx: 

fern Ih" 

► (ilcwat. 

CtJ'ecticn*. 

IW«* l v r 
mill* 
i ile4 
at n? 

Cultfc*tori. 

Rnt/< per 
itere rf 1 
fJunc) 
hoMin t 


lit. a. p. 

n* 

Ha. a. V- 

11 n- p. 

IK A. p 

IK ft. p 


/IlDriftM * 

4 r \iv, 0 in 
3.71. '**1 t* 2 
4.47.-15 C 3 

4/3 215 

2 47. , »l“ 

4/1 12 0 1 

3/7,773 0 0 
4,4<\4'W 3 3 

t 7 2 
111 ft 

4 15 0 

r./j.irs o o 

1,24 7=0 11 0 
3.15/, 70 0 0 

e ii ip 
! « t : 
3 h : 

H 

}H 

2H 

To til 

|i»,77.f It C 3 

10, *7,151 

10 / 2,2 ft 9 0 a 

1 11 2 

12.W.4A0 11 0 

4 6 4 

IP 


The following details contrast tho pressure of tho atato domain! 
under cacli of tlio sets of rales of n'-sossmont that have been in force 
in tlio Broach district. During tlio first, or villngo settlement period 
(1818-1830), the average area o i government land under cultivation 


i I'or coincidence of n ft mice tlio rate, of nmci«menl in raptci, iinfo, nut! pic?, 
lino 1« in ic taint cl. Tin*}’ can Uecomt rtctl into pounds and sullling? liy calculating 
the .tufts .u c<]ii:tl to lid. (12 pici-t a., IGiu.«-lt. 1). 
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Chapter VIII. during tie last ten years was 325,263 acres, yielding a land revenue 

Administration . or an avera o e pressure per acre of 

of the Land. 10*. »*“■ (Ks. 5-2-6), representing, according to the average prices 

ruling during the last four years' of this period, 242 pounds of millet, 
; ' or ninety-eight pounds of raw cotton. During the second, or original 
field-rate period (1837-1844), the average area of government land 
under cultivation was 848,848 acres, yielding a land revenue of 
£167,097 2s. (Rs. 1 6,70,971), or an average pressure per acre of 9s. Id. 
(Rs. 4-12-8), representing, according to the average prices ruling 
during those years, 350 pounds of millet, or 134 pounds of raw cotton. 
. During the third, or revised field-rate period (1845-1870), the averago 
area of government land under cultivation was 349,476 acres, yielding 
an average land revenue of £140,847 6s. (Rs.‘ 14,08,473), or an average 
pressure per acre of 8s. $d. (Rs. 4-0-6), representing, according to 
the average prices ruling during those years, 210 pounds of millet, or 
eighty pounds of raw cotton. Under the recently revised rates 
(1 870-1875) the average area of the state land 'under cultivation iu 
the Broach, Ankleswar, and TTVfgra sub-divisions was 298,781 acres, 
yielding a revenue of £129,319 2s. (Rs. 12,93,191), or an averago 
pressure per aore of 8s. 8 d. (Rs. 4-5-4), representing, according to 
> the prices current in 1874, 173 pounds of millet and thirty-five of raw 
cotton. 

Resources of the dis- The development of the resources of the Broach district during tKe 

triet, same periods may bo thus summarized : in 1820 .the population was 

1820-1875. estimated at 229,527,' the agricultural stock,' including cows, bul- 
locks, and buffaloes, at 92,174 ; the area under cultivation, govern- 
ment and alienated, at 295,475 acres; and the revenue at £163,631 16s. 
(Rs. 16,35,318). In 1847, after twenty-nine years had passed, tlio 
population was estimated at 262,631; the agricultural stock nt 
123 755 ; the area under cultivation at 352,427 acres; and tho revenno 
at £184,018 6s. (Rs. 18,40,183).. In 1872-73, after twenty-fivo years 
more, or fifty-four years in all, the population was estimated at 350,322 
souls,” an advance, as compared with 1820, of fifty-two pen cent ; tho 
stock, 137,840, a corresponding increase of 49 per cent; tho land 
under cultivation, 459,820 acres, or 56porcont more than in 1820; 

. and the land rovenno £194,670 10s. (Rs. 19,46,705), an advanco of 
nineteen per cent. 

Slinro ofcropj The rates ' recently introduced represent, according to estimates 

1870-1875. framed by tbe beads of villages, a one-fourtb share of tho crop. In- 
dependent tests wore in nineteen cases _ taken by survoy officors, tho 
crop in each instance being reaped without previous warning, and 
weighed in the prcsenco of European officers. The results of theso 
experiments/ as given below, would scorn to show that tho ratos 
lately introdneed do not, on an averago, represent more than th o 
ono-fifth part of tho gross produco of tho land 
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Statement showing the restilt of experiments as to the share of the produce 
tahen hj the State under the rates recently (1870-1873) introduced. 


Crop. 

"Volno of crop 
per acre. 

Unto of assess- 
ment pa* acre. 

IlESIABKS. 


Its. ft. 

p. 

As. n. p. 


Indian millet... 

49 9 

4 

4 10 G 

Crop better than avorngo. 

Do. 

22 1 

4 

3 11 0 

Crop below average. Old system 





assessment. 

Do. 

21 C 

0 

3 2 G 

Average crop. Old system. 

Do. 

Do. 

28 14 
25 1Z 

0 

8 

6 2 G 

4 15 G 

Crop good. Now system. 

Do. do. 

Do. 

29 0. 

8 

4 10 

Do. do. 

Do. 

. 39 0 

8 

6 6 G 

Crop above average. Now assess- 





ment. 

Do. 

Do. 

18 14 

19 14 

0 

0 

5 3 4 

3 2 0 

| Old assessment. 


254 6 

8 

40 5 10 


Total .. ■ 



2 1 0 

Pins one Ana agricultural ccss. 

• 



42 13 10 

Avcrngo one Bixtli of the total produce, 

Wheat 

20 11 

4 

4 0 6 

Crop below average. Now assess- 





ment. 

Do. 

10 7 

0 

3 2 6 

Middling crop. Old assessment. 

Do. ' * 

59 15 

4 

3 11 0 

Crop much over average. Old assess- 





ment. 

Do. 

30 2 

0 

5 12 6 

Averago crop. New assessment. 
Crop Dolow avorage. Now assess- 

Do. 

19 4 

0 

4 10 





ment. 

Do. 

31 2 

8 

5 14 G 

Averago crop. Now assessment 

1 

• Do. 

1G 9 

2 

5 3 4 

Do. 

Do. 

13 7 
1G 0 

4 

0 

4 2 8 
• 534 

> Old assessment 

Do. 

.10 9 

4 

2 9 8 

I 

| 

■ 234 4 

2 

43 13 4 


Total ... ( 



2 11 0 

Fins one dun agricultural ccss. 

. .'I 

r < 


46 8 0 

Avorogo one-fifth of the total produco. 


Lands given by the state in grant, and upon which the govern- 
ment demand is feed .and cannot be increased, are known as alien- 
ated lands. • They extend over an area of 146,869 acres, or 21-28 
per cent of the entire arable land of the district. The alienated lands 
of the district are of two kinds, — lands granted free of service, and 
lands granted under condition of service. ■ Of the lands granted free 
of Service, the most important ore the share,' or wdnta, lands, the 
remains of the original estates of the Eajpnt landlords. The system 
in force under the early Hindu kings, according to which large tracts 
of land were held by Rajput chiefs ou condition of military service, 
was unsuited to a government by foreign conquerors like that of the 
Musalmans. Accordingly, under the Muhammadan sovereigns, the 
Rajput chiefs were freed from the duty of military service, and de- 
prived of a portion of their territory. The change wns effected in 
Broach by confiscating a portion, generally two-thirds of each estate, 
and leaving the remainder in the owner’s hands. Li Broach there 
are three forms of the wdnta tenure : Lands held subject to the pay- 
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Chapter VIII. menf of n fixed rental, nnd so cnlled'fixed, vthnil ; ratal mtnfo, an- 
Administration parently at one time hold free of any payment — r it hat moaning enjoy* 
oftho Land. mi'iit m Amnio, lint now subject to n cc*s; and vyttrh mania, that 
1772-1875. i<{ * hb ! tro «» return for succour ( mi 'mu, to aid). This Inst form 

<’f uvula wan probably originally lotted ns blnck-mnil, on condition ' 
Alienated land*, tliat Uie poraon by whom it was enjoyed should protect tlio villagers 
from rouber* and marauders, 'i'lio only privilege attending tin's 
fonuro is tlio payment of rent for certain state Hinds at something 
less tlintt tlio full aw'-smeiil. 

* * , 

Tlio reeond cln«s of lands held freo of service nro those known ns 
U’lijifii, or stipendiary lands. This is a Mnsalmnn form of gift, and is 
of importance in this dislriel, as the estates of tlio ihikon are tech- 
nically alienations of this class. In a report .pn the nlienntcd lands 
of the IJronch nub-division in 1 77G, 1 wajifa lands nro said fokavo 
extended over 5,873 acres, representing a yearly rcvtmue of £3,000 
(I{«. 30,000). Most of these lands were, it was stated, then en- 
joyed by Muhammadans, Kdjis, Sycds, Fakirs, and other#, v,iio 
eliicfly resided at Sural. Rome of these alienees held under giants 
from the Delhi emperors ; others tinder grants from the AhmedabtLd. 
sovereigns; and a t ldrd class under grants front the nnwdbs of Broach. 
The°c lands are now said to have almost entirely parsed into tlio 
hands of Hindu money-lenders — AViinms,Brnhn\iins,.BriiImin-Ksbntris, 
nnd others. 


Tlio next class of non-servico alienations nro those known os 
ileu tmllun and ilhamitUlt, or religions nnd charitable groats. Aliena- 
tions of this class nro Hindu in their origin. They amount in nil 
to 8,207 acres, with an eslimntcdyenriy vnlueof X2,M3 -Is. (Ira. 

Tlicso lands wore brought under tlio summary settlement Act (\ XX. 
of 1803), and continued to tlio holders on payment of an annual qmt- 
rent or ono-cighth part of the ordinary assessment. t s 

The ]nsl cln ,, of non-som'co alienations includes two snb-divi- 

*£?!&& Ji *«<*<*■ -aMh fe-gga oiilm eta 

ssssrT3?‘£ ? 32i* , a^sa£ , s; 

mMnid mas vfltoso tan * b I * ““>*-• *» 1 *k> »W- 

„fa lands transferred hymortgege, ^ro, h y tho vilingo managers, in 
V f fi.n demands of their rulers on tho village rovonues. 

A%uZ™Xdssot apart by tho representatives of village 
communities for tho benefit of tho capitalist, who agreed to become 
surety, rnanotmr, for the payment by tho tt 1Ia go of the state demand. 
Tho rates charged for the advances made by those caprtahsts were 
ns Iiitrli ns forty-fivo per cent per annum ; and when tlic head of tho 
village found that lie was «getoi noob 1 Ins engagements, ho 
assigned tho surety a portion of tho v lllago lands to enjoy for a period 
of from tivo to twelve years. 


• i Mr. Porrott’s report of 10th May 1776, Political Department, Diaty Hoi 70. 
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Lands lield under condition of service are of two kinds, pasaita 1 Chapter Vill. 
and watan. Of these terms, pasaita would seem generally .to be Administration 
applied to grants made to the inferior class of village servants, and of the Land. 
watan to hereditary grants to the headmen of villages and to snb- 1772-1876. 
divisional officials. Besides lands held by trackers, pagi, by watch- gerrioo xa n cU.' 
men, and by other village servants, the term pasaita includes the 
grants of land to artizans and others, who, though not useful to 
the state, are useful to the village community. At the time of in- 
quiry into alienations these grants of village lands were continued 
on the payment of a quit-rent varying, according to the value of the 
alienee’s services, from a fourth to a half of the ordinary assessment. 

Though they come under the general designation of pasaita, the lands 
held by members of the village establishment are sometimes specially 
called waswdya ; while an allotment of land granted by the village 
community in compensation for life lost in its service is called liaria. 

At present the village service lands, including the allotments, watan , 
to the heads rif villages, extend over 84,276 acres, assessed at 
£11,736 17s. (Rs. 1,17,368-8). In return for their services as chief 
revenue officer and district accountant, the desai and majmuddr re- 
ceived grants of land bearing the name of watan. Under the 
altered system of collection introduced by the British, the services 
of the district lioreditavy officers were no longer required. A quit- 
rent, varying from one-qnartor to one-half of the ordinary Burvey 
rates, was imposed on their lands, and they wore allowed to hold 
them free from any condition of service. On the other hand, as 
their services were still required, the hereditary headmen of villages 
were continued in the enjoyment of their rent-free lands. 


1 “ Tho next description of tenure was the pasdila, which is government land 
allotted, according to the anciont custom of the country, for the maintenance of 
various descriptions of artificers in each village. The pasaita being, therefore, on offi- 
cial rathor than a personal occupancy, its mortgngo or sale conld not be justified. 
Where the produce was found to ho actually appropriated to the purposes intended, 
the possession has been respected. Pasaita is also generally held throughout tho 
district by Gostis, Wairdgi, Fakirs, and Brihmans. Ot these, many do not reside 
nor perform tho religious duty of the villages. Pasdila is also assigned to BliAts, 
Sycds, BliawAvAs, &c., and for cleaning tanks, drawing water for the village 
cattle, for supplying water to travellers, for temples and mosques, besides the 
portions allotted to tho DcsAis and MajmudArs.” (Bombay Revenue Selection, Vol. 
III., p. 019 ) Pasuita were granted for tho snpport of Hindu families, but south of 
the hlahi the term ia applied to service lands. — (Indian Economist, VoL I., 212.) 

As to the origin of tho words, pasdila would seem to bo connected with posvu, to 
support - icasmiya ( wasdvu, to settle,) is applied to tho village artizans, who are 
called icasmiya tok, or settlers ; and Inlrla is said to como from heir, defeat or de- 
struction. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 

• On the establishment of British power in Broach (1773) the chief 
of the Broach council, in virtue of his authority ns a justice of 
01 the pence, tried such criminal cases as camo within his powers. 
Offences boyond his jurisdiction were referred to Bombay. The 
magistrate decided nccording-to tho Jaws of England, tho customs of 
tho country, at the same time, being much respected. Civil suits wore 
settled amicably by the chief, or referred to arbitration. In somo 
cases parties applied to bo tried by tho mayor's court in Bombay. 
Caste questions wore by Hindus decided at a meeting of tbo caste. 
Among Musalmans social disputes were settled by the Ku.u. Bevenno 
mattors were disposed of in tho revonuo offico, m accordnnco with 
the opinions of district hercditaiy officers and headmen of villages, 
•or by arbitrators. 1 

Darina the years (1788-1S03), when tho Broach district was under 
the government of tho JUardfbas, places of trust wore put up to sale. 
There were two farms of tin's class, tho jama dan and tho thana 
farms The man who obtained tbo jamddari farm supported him- 
self by fines and .other exactions on the pcoplo under his chaigo. Tho 
ihdna farm was closoly connected with tho jamddari farm, and 
comprehended tho rents of eight inferior courts of justice and tho 
revenue derived from tho officers in charge of thoso. courts. 2 

On tho recapture of Broach (1803) tho judicial as woll.ns rovenno 
administration was, in tho first instance, entrusted to the revenue 
assistant to tho residont at Baroda. In January 1S05, the judicial 
administration of the Broach territories was transferred to an officer 
styled judge and magistrate, to whom tho collector was, in judicial 
matters, mado subordinate.® A few months later (1803, May 7th) a 
provincial court of appeal in civil matters, and of circuit for tho trial 
of criminal cases, was established 1 at Broach. This court consisted 
of throe judges and a registrar. Tho local jurisdiction of this court 
extended over tho British possessions in 6 njartll, and its judges wore 
empowered to hear appeals from tho district courts of Surat and 
Knira. 5 Five years later (1810, December 3th) tho scat of tho 
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provincial court was removed from Broaclr to Surat. 1 * In Juno 1807, Chapter IX 
tlie judge of Broach, was authorized to appoint a sadar amin, or head ... . 

native referee, with power to dispose of suits not more than £10 Justice. U ° 
(Rs. 100) in value, and amins with similar jurisdiction in cases . 
involving property worth notmoro than £5 (Rs. 50), 2 11 ' 

In 181S 3 the office of magistrate was transferred from the judge 
to tlio collector. The post of district judge of Broach was abolishod 
in 1830, and in his place an officer was appointed with tho title of 
senior assistant judge. In the year 1S6D tho office of senior assistant 
judge was also abolished, and the district of Broach included in tho 
local jurisdiction of tlio judge of Surat. Criminal appeals not cogniz- 
able by tho district magistrate and all civil nppeals are heard by tho 
jndge or assistant judge at Surat. Criminal oases committed to tho 
sessions arc tried by tho judge or assistant judge of Surat, who, for 
this purpose, hold sessions at Brooch monthly and quarterly. 

Civil Justice.— Of the strength of tho staff appointed to decide civil Civa 1 c 2!'„ rt 1 s i 74 
cases in the Broach district no details have been obtained earlier 1, "“' 

tlian the year 1848. In that year tho district was furnished with sis 
judges, the assistant judge stationed at Broach, and five subordin- 
ate judges— two in Broach, one at Jambusar, one at Wngra, and one 
at Sajod, in tho Anldeswar sub-division. The total number of suits 
disposed of in that year was' 4,124. Twelve yearn later, in I860, 
there wore in all seven courts, the assistant judge stationed at Broach, 
and six subordinate judges — three at Broach, one at Jambusar, one at 
Anldeswar, and ono at Hdnsot. In I860, 9,852 cases in all were de- 
cided. A-t present (1875) die number of courts is five. Pour of these 

w ,tb an average jurisdiction extending over an area of 864 miles, 

and including a population of 87,580 souls,— are courts of subordi- 
nate judges, and the fifth is a small cause court. Of the four courts of 
subordinate judges, one is at Jambusar for tbo Jambusar sub-division ; 
ono at WJgra for the Wugra and A' mod sub-divisions; one at Broach 
for the Broach* sub-division; undone at Ankleswar f or Ankleswar and 
fldnsot. The small cause court is situated in the town o£ Broach. 

The business of the court is conducted by the small cause court judge 
of Surat, who, for the hearing of suits, visits Broach every fortaight. 

The' average distance of tho Jambusar court from the six .most distant Ave^c stance of 

villages of its jurisdiction is twenty-seven miles ; that of the Wagra 18m 

court, thirty-three miles; that of the Broach court, twenty-seven 

miles ; and that of the Ankleswar court, twenty miles. The 

of cases decided during the year was 8,900. It will be seen from the 

tabular statement given below that the avorage > value iof ! the i suite 

decided during the past fivo years was £12 I4s._ (Ks. 167) , tne 

amount showing an increase from £12 8s. (Rs. 124) ml870 to £19 5s. 

(Rs 192-81 in 1874. Exclusive of cases settled by the small cause 

five years is 8,287, the number having risen from 0,505 m 1S70 to 
8,900 in 1874. 


i Section IIL, Beg. V. of 1812. 

s Bee. 1X1. of 1818. 
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Cha pter IX. - Of the total number of cases decided during the five years ending 


Administration of 
Justice. 

1773-1875. 

Decrees ex-parle, 
1870-1874. 


Statement of ox-partc decreet, 1870-1874, 


with 1874, 74'33 per cent 
have, as shown in tlio 
margin, onan average, been 
given against the defendant 
in his absence. The pro- 
portion of cases decided 
in this way would seem to 
be on the increase, the 
percentage being G9-G2 in 
1870 as compared with 
Contested cases. 7G-40 in 1874. Of contested cases only 10-85 per cent have, during 
the past five years, on an average, been decided for the defendant. The 
proportion of cases decided in favour of the defendant would seem to 
be. on the decrease, the percentage having fallen from 15‘18 in 1870 
to 9-93 in 1874. 


Year. 

Total num- 
ber of suits. 

Decreed 

ex-parte. 

Percent- 

age. 

1870 

1871... ... 

1872 

1873 

1874 

8,565 
0,178 
8, (M2 
8,890 
8,900 

4,671 

6,735 

6,005 

6,642 

6,846 

69-G2 

73- 38 

74- 67 
76-43 
76-40 

Total, .. 

41,435 

30, 70S) 

74-33 


Steps taken to cn- lii ninety-sovon cases, or 1'08 per cent of the wholo number of 
roree decrees. suits decided in 1874, .the decree was executed by putting the plain- 

tiff in tbe possession of the immovable property which ho claimed. 
The number of cases of this kind would not seem to vary much 
from year to year, the total in 1870 being seventy-nine as compared 
with ninety-seven in 1874. In 83-25 por cent of tho decisions 
passed in 1874, decrees for money due have been executed by tho 
attachment or solo of property. Of these, 7-34 per cent wore on 
an average by the sale of movable, and 25-91 per cent by tho salo 
of immovable, property. As compared with 1870, the rotnms of 
attachment of movable property show a falling off from 797 to 
G58, while tho number of the attachments of immovable property 
has risen from 1842 to 2,322. 

Awcst of debtors. Compared with 1870, tho nnmhor of decrees executed by tho arrest 
of the debtor has increased from 110 in 1870 to 183 in 1874, and 
the total number of civil prisoners from eighty-six to 101, 

Statement showing the number and disposal of Civil Prisoners during the 
five years ending with 1874. 


Year. 

1 

C 

S 

5 

8 . 

|i 

v: 

*9 — 

*1 

it 

i 8 

H 

it 

4 8 

1 Number op Prisoners released. 

| Caste op prisoners. 

1 

jj» 

o 

o 

& 

it 

On request of person 
v>ho put prisoner into 
Jan. 

t| 

lh 

O® g 

Is. J 

|S3 

IS 

O 

t| e l 

£2§| 
1=3 ‘f 

e ><Et 
© 

S'* 

ii. 

5P 

O fib 

feis 

frg je 

s*« 

2 

•a 

e 

5 

e 

s 

ff 

9 

ti 

E 

s 

Others. \ 

1870 

86 

36 

, o 

26 

31 

9 

1 

45 

41 



1871 

143 

28 

0 

ct 

72 

6. 

3 

88 

55 



1872 

139 

40 

3 

39 

73 

... , 

3 

89 

50 



1873 

228 

46 

C 

82 

107 

• 8 

6 

150 

78 



1874 

1P1 

43 

2 

CC 

101 

7 

o 

124 

67 

• li 

... 


' Tho following statement shows, in tabular form, the working of (ho 
civil courts of the district during tho five yoars ending with 1874 
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both useful and popular.” 1 In 1849, after yeara of depression, 
when indebtedness had much increased, the cultivators complained 
that sons were hold responsible for their fathers’ debts, and that, in 
satisfaction of the decrees of civil courts, the houses and property of 
the debtor were sold. 2 Mr. Davies was, however, of opinion that 
the debtors were unreasonable in their complaints, and noticed that 
the cultivators, in their money dealings with each 6thcr, showed no 
dislike to putting in force their legal rights against their debtors. 
The fall of prices during the past five years, by diminishing the 
credit of the cultivators, has been accompanied by a marked increase 
in the pressure of the civil courts upon the indebted classes. As 
shown above, while there is an increase in-the total number of cases 
decided, there is a falling off in the suits settled in the defendant’s 
favour, and an advance in the proportion of cases decided against 
the defendant in his absence. Again, there is an increase in tho 
number of sales, and in the extent to which the power of the creditor 
over the person of the debtor has been made use of. 

Registration, Registration . — The amount of registration is sufficient to employ six 

special sub-registrars. Of these, five arc distributed, — one at each of 
the head quarters of tho chief sub-divisions of tbc district, and tho sixth 
is stationed at Hansot. In addition to tho supervision exercised by the 
collector, who is the district registrar, and by his assistant or deputy .» 
a special scrutiny is, under the control of the inspector-general of 
registration, carried on by the inspector of registration for Gujarat- 
According to the registration report for 1874-75 tho registration re- 
ceipts for that year amounted to £1,222 18s. (Rs. 12,229), and the 
charges to £702 ISs. (Rs. 7,029), leaving a balanco of £520 (Rs. 5,200). 
Of 3,738, the total number of registrations during tlio year 1874, 
twenty-three were wills, fifty-eight were documents affecting mov- 
able, and 3,657 documents affecting immovable, property. Of the 
last class, in addition to 842 miscellaneous instruments, twenty-eight 
were deeds of gift, 1,420 were deeds of sale, and 1,867 mortgages. 
The registered value of the total immovable property transferred was 
£185,200 (Rs. 18,52,000). 

Criminal courts, Criminal Justice . — At present (1874) eighteen officers share the nd- 

ministration of criminal justice in the Broach district. Of these, six' we 
magistrates of the first class, seven of the second class, and five of the 
third class. Of the magistrates of the first class three aro Europeans 
two covenanted civilians, and one a commissioned military officer, 
and three are natives. "With regard to the local jurisdiction and 
powers of these magistrates, two of them are placed in a special 
position, — the district magistrate invested with a general supervision 
over tho whole of the district, and the superintendent of police, whoso 
powers as a magistrate are limited to suoh as are required for his 
work as a polioe officer. There remain, therefore, four regular first 
class magistrates, with an average charge of S64 square miles, and a 
population of 87,580 souls. In the year 1874 the first class magis- 
trates decided 543 cases. These officers have, as assistant and 


Chapter IX. 

Administration of 
Justice- 

1773-1875. 


1 Bombay Rev. Sol., IIL, 661. 

I Mr. Davies’ report No, 132 of 1849. 
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deputy collectors, revenue clinrgcof tlio parts of the district in winch 
they exercise magisterial powers. Of magistrates of tlio second 
class iliero arc seven, with an average cliargo of 208 square miles, 
and a population of 50,0 f G souls. In 187-1 magistrates of the second 
dims. decided 732 cases. Besides their magisterial duties, officers 
of this class cxcrcko revenue powers ns assistant collectors or as 
uiuinfofJunt in charge of sub-divisions. Of mngistrntcs of tlio third 
class there were five, with an nverngo charge of 291 squnro miles, and 
ft population of 70, OG 1 souls. In 187-1 magistrates of tlio third 
class decided -115 criminal cases. Besides being magistrates, men 
of this clues are head clerks in the offices of tlio different mdmhd- 
difrt. From the table of offences given below, under tlio head of 
police, it will bo seen that during tlio five yenrs ending with 1873, 
i’,70G offences, or one offenco for every 129 of tlio population, wero 
on an average commit ted. Of these, there wero on an uvorngo 
thirteen murders and attempts to commit murder, from two to tlireo 
culpable homicide', forty-ono cases of grievous hurt, twenty-five 
gang and other robberies, and 2,021, or 97 per cent of tlio wliolo, 
minor offences. 


Chapter IX. 

Administration of 
Justico. 

1773-1S70. 


Pulirr. — 'Die force employed for tlio preservation of order consisted Police, 
in 177'/ of two bodies, one appointed by govern men f, llw other 
engaged by tlio village communities. The government police force, 
including both foot and lior-e, was distributed in bands posted at 
stations, or fhiiii't, in different parts of the district. Fa oh post con- 
sisted of two or three men under n commandant, or i/i-ruddiir. Their 
duty was to keep moving about mid preserve tlio peace within tlio 
limits of their charge. Tlio village watchmen, by caste cldcfly Kolis, 

Tnluvia*, anil Bhils, armed with bows and arrows, were, under tho 
nnmo of intrlaniit, engaged liv the manngers of villages with tlio 
view of protecting the village lands from tho attacks of the marauders, 
by whom at that time tho country wn« infested. Tho total hticngth 
of tho village watch in the 102 villages of the Broach district was in 
177G estimated at fiotn 1,215 to 2,000 men. They wero paid by tho 
grant of, on an average, three acres of land to each man. At that 
time,, and as late ns 1828, it would seem that watchmen of this cln=s 
were not permanently attached to a village. 'The headman of tho 
village legulated his Mipply of police according to tho state of tho 
district, increasing tho number when the t/an'r’idv wero out, and 
dismissing borne of the force as long ns the r/»rd ahi* remained quiet. 

Besides the force distributed in posts throughout the district, there 
was another clns i of state police, who«o duties wero civil rather than 
criminal. Those men wero tho rovenno peons, employed chief]? to 
guaid the produce i-torod nftor harvest ill the village gram-yard. Tho 
yearly expense of keeping np this body of pcoim was in 1805 estimated 
in tho 102 Broach villages at from 11,000 to £1,500 (Rs. 10,000 to 
35,000).' There wna also a troop of horse, who, on a monthly pay of 
30.i. (Its. 15) each, wero employed in assisting in the collection of tho 
revenue, being billeted upon villages backward in paying tbo stnto 
demand. 

On again occupying tlieBronch territories inlS03,tlio British nntlio- Militia established, 
ritics maintained (ho existing system of police posts, and continued 1W3, 

to employ those of tho rcvcuuo pcoas wio wero footmen, As their 
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Chapter IX. services in raising tlie revenue were no longer required, the troop of 
Administration of m °Hnted peons was disbanded. In addition to the bodies of men 
Justice. stationed at tbo different police posts, it was, at tbo same time, deter- 

1773-1870. mined to. organize a local semi-military corps. This militia, tibanii,- 

- was provided with a uniform, f sufficiently plain and unmilitary, to make 

. tliem easily distinguished from regular troops.* They were armed 

with repaired firelocks and such other weapons as were deemed locally 
advisable, and arrangements were made for teaching them a certain 
amount of .drill. 

Formed into a mili- Tho strength of the corps, which originally stood at 200, was in 
tarycorp^ 1805 increased to 206 men. Of the whole number 100 were effective 

militia, and the rest were chosen from among the revenue peons. 
The former received 1 0s. (Rs. 5), and the latter Gs. (Rs. 3) a month. 
Tho corps was shortly afterwards raised to tho position of a militaiy 
body. 1 A European officer was placed in command, and the mem- 
bers made amenable to tho rales of martial law. The total strength 
of the corps was, at the same time. Increased to 434 men, and the 
charges debited to the military department. The monthly cost of 
tho corps amounted to £200 4s. (Rs. 2,902). 2 From the body of 
troops thus formed and disciplined, the guards required by the 
judicial, revenue, and commercial departments wore supplied. The 
first commandant of the corps was Lieutenant S. J. Robertson. 

By tho change introduced in tho year 1818, under which the office 
of district magistrate was transferred from the judge to the collector, 
the police of tho district came under the management of tho latter 
officer. At that time the total strength of the police force, distinct 
from the body of militia, was 170 men. Of these, twenty-one were 
horsemen, 141 peons, and eight th&nddars and clerks. At the time 
of the transfer the district magistrate, on the ground of the. recent 
acquisition of the lands of Jambusar, A/mod, and Dehej, applied for 
an increase of strength, but this application was not granted, govern- 
ment holding that the revenue establishment of peons was adequate 
for tho additional police work required. 8 

' On the subject of police, Mr. Elphinstone in 1821 wrote : "The 
offences are those of a very settled country. The distriot is freo 
from gang robberies or invasions of predatory Kolia. The Kolis, 
indeed, are among the most respeotable cultivators, one out of 
four of the villago headmen are of that paste. The Bhils occupy 
here the place of the Kolis beyond the Mahi, but eveD they aro not 
turbulent. Robbers used sometimes, to come from Rdjpipla, and 


1 Government order dated 2nd April 1805, Bevenne Department, 
a The following aro tho details of this corps : — 



No. 

Annual cost 


NO. 

[ Annual coat. 

Commandant* ... 

SnbcdSre 

Jamdd&ra 

Sergeants ... 



NfiUcs ... ... 

a 

c 

6 

2 

15 

15 

B*. a. 

'210 0 
loo 0 

1 126 0 

105 0 

& t. 

**T 0 
10 0 

19 0 
10 10 

Brought oter... 

Drummers 1 

Sopors 

Watermen ... 

44 

10 

070 

5 

Its. a. 
635 0 

87 0 
2,230 0 
30 O 

£ t: 

53 10 

8 14 
225 0 

f 3 0 

Carried over .. 

44 

535 0 

53 10 

Total . 

431 

2,602 0 

260- 4 


* J Government order dated 8th July 1818, and Ecg. III. of 1818, 
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ctill come from lDoliogiim.” 1 But, in spite of the apparent efficiency 
of tlio polico in 1821, within two years the Kohs again proved 
unruly. The country foil hack into a .slate of disorder such ns had not 
been known sinco the beginning of the century. The cunso of theso 
iColi outbreaks has not been traced, 'l’liero was n general feeling of 
uneasiness, and n common belief that the tjnnUuh were at the bottom 
of the disorder. And this was not unnatural, seeing that by a recent 
order the garatiiii had been forbidden to lev}" their claims direct, 
upon villagers, and their receipts lmd been limited to certain fixed 
payments from the government treasury. How fnr the ^urd /fids acted 
as instigators does not appear. But it would seem that the actual 
marauders were Kolis, and that their cxcc^cs wero immediately duo 
to the capture of one Wali Khan, a popular bandit. 2 For several 
years after these disorders had been suppressed, the number of gang 
robberies would seem to have remained unusually large. « The crime 
of gang robbery,” wrote the district magistrate in 1830, « is by fur 
the most frequent in this sub-coHectomte. The offenders nrc chiefly 
Bhils, Kolis, nnd other men of low caste. The greater proportion 
of these robberies nro committed by IJhils belonging to the company's 
territories. The«o men are aided by their friends living in neighbour- 
ing states, nnd the ease with which they can escape out of British 
territory is one of the chief causes of tlio frequency of offences of this 
class.” As will be seen from the statistics of crime given holow, tho 
number of gang robberies lias considerably decreased of i„t 0 year*, 
nml, with the exception of the Pnrri and Mu°slnmn riots in 1857, 
the pence of the district 1ms seldom been broken. 

Inquiries made in 1831 showed that tho establishments of villngo 1 
police consisted of a mitlhi paid ns head of tho village, nml under 
him of n body of Bhils, Tabivias, nnd Kohs, vmying in number 
.according to tlio size of the village, or according to prescription. Tho 
village police were hound to guard nnd protect the properly of tho 
villagers and of traveller*, to assist their head, tho paid, in preserving 
peace, pud in apprehending offenders ; and, according to the custom 
of tho country, when the footsteps of a rolilicr wero traced into their 
village lands, they were bound either to take up tho murks nnd truck 
them on till they reached tho limits of the village, or, along with tlio 
people of their village, to ninko good tho value of the property stolen. 
At present (1875) the total number of villnge servants, available for 
both revenue and police duties, is returned at 5,851, representing a 
yearly charge to the elate of £0,090 (lb*- 93,900). 

Since 1818 several changes lmvo been made in tlio constitution nnd 9 
strength of the district police. In 1828 the system of posts was 
uiioli.slicd, tho heads of villages wero entrusted with certain polico 
powers, and tho chief sub-divisionnl revenno officer was uunlo respon- 
sible for the police superintendence of his levenuo charge. At tho 
rmno time the strength of tho local corps was reduced from 43 1 to 
182, and the number of peons engaged in jHilieo duties raised from 
l-ll to CG9, of whom 497 wero employed solely ns policemen, and 


* Iiomlny Rrvcnou Selection, HI., 853. 

9 Broidi Magistrate's Utter No, I*, tfate*I 2Stli April 1S7J, to GnTcnjinuit. 
r 705 — G1 
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tlic rest served partly in the revenue and partly in tho police df pn- 
mcntertJhder the changes made in 1852 1 the local corps was awlbV 
edj and its members, incorporated with the district police, formed the 
armed or disciplined part of the new force. ,In the year 1S7J tV" 
total strength 2 of the district, or regular police force, was 417. Oi 
these, under the district superintendent, two were subordinate officer*, 
seventy-seven inferior snbordinate officers, twrnty-two mounted 
police, and 315 foot police. The cost of maintaining this force was 
ns follows. The ono European officer — tho district superintendent of 
police — received a total annua] salary of £085 ]8s. (Its. 6,85ft); the 
two subordinate officers a yearly salary of not less Rian £120 (Jb. 
3,200) each ; and the seventy-seven inferior subordinate officers s 
yearly salary of less than £120 (Rs. 1,200) each, ora total yearly 
cost of £2,155 4 s. (Rs. 21,552). The pay of the twenty-two monnt- 
cd and 815 foot polico came to a total sum of £4,015 Ids. (Rs. 40,157). 
Besides tho pay of the officers and men, there was a total annual stiro 
of £207 8s. (Rs. 2,674) allowed for tho horses and travelling 
expenses of tho superior officers ; £132 4*. (Rs. 1,322), annual pay 
and travelling allowance for their establishments; and £321 4*. 
(Rs. 3,212) a year for contingencies mid oilier . expenses, —malting^ 
total annual cost to government, for tho district police, of £/,•->. 7 
12s (Rs 75 77G), On tho basis of an area of 1 ,458 squnro miles, ami 
a population of 850,322 souls, the total strength of tlio police of the 
Broach district is one man to every 3*49 square miles ns compared 
with the area, and one man to every 840 souls ns compared iwtl. 
the population. The cost of maintenance is equal to .„o 4r. (Ks. o2) 
per square mile, or 5}d. (ns. 3-6) per head of tl.c population. Of the 
total strength of 41 7, inclusive of tho superintendent, fifty-seven— 
twclvo officers and forty-five constables— were employed ns guards 
over treasuries and lock-ups, or ns escorts to prisoners nml trea- 
sure ; nine— ono officer and eight constables— were employed to gurul 
-jails; 283— fiftv-fivo officers and 228 constables— were engaged on 
other duties; nn<l si.xty-eiglif — twelve officersnndfifty-M.xcon'-tnbles 
wore stationed in towns and municipalities. Of the whole number, 
exclusive of the district superintendent, 180 were provided with lire- 
anus and 230 with swords or 1iattcns;'2l0, of whom sixty were officers 
and 130 constables, could read nml writo; and sixty-two were under 
instruct ion. With tho exception of tho superintendent of police, who 
was a European, nml the district inspector, a .Eurasian, the members 
of the polico force wero all natives of India. .Of these, 200 were 
hlulmtnnmdnn.s, twenty-four Brahmans, twenty-eight Rnjputs, sixty 
Mardthiis, 102 other Hindus, nnd one was n l’arsi. Of 131, the total 
number of persons accused of heinous crimes, forty, or 2C - -tO per 
cent, were eoiiviclcd; and of £4,425 6*. (R«. 41,233), tho value of 
tho propecty alleged to have been stolen, £2,20 1 8s, (Rs. 22,0 1 1), 
or 49*81 per cent, of the whole, were. recovered. Of the five GnjnrAt 
district's, tlio JJre-tcli returns showed in 187!} the lowest proportion of 
convictions to e.mMs. On the other hand, in tho recovery of stolen 
property, this district lit hi the first place. 


■ Act* xxvii.. xxvm , ft! i xxix. . t 
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Tlie following is n summitry of such details ns nro available regard- Chapter IX. 
ing the comparative amount of crimo at different periods since tho Aimb ^^ on 0 f 
introduction of British rule. Inc total nuinucr of o lienees committed justice, 

in lho year 1815 was 2,100, or, on the bn*-is of llio census returns of . s 

1810, ono crimo to every 12L inhabitants j ton years later, in 1855, 
the figures wero 2,1-19 crimes, and tho proportion, on tho basis of tlio St at { 8 l j[ 
census returns of 1851, one crime to every 135 inhabitants ; and for " ' " ' 

tbo five years ending with 1873 tho average total yearly number of 
crimes 1ms been 2,700, or, on tbo basis of tlie census returns of 
1 S72, ono offenco to overy 1 29 inhabitants. A comparison of tho re- 
turns would seem to show that, in tho matter of murders and culpa- 
ble homicides, there lias been but little change. For tho five years 
ending with 1818 there were, on an average, eleven cu^os of murder 
ngain>=t thirteen in tho fivo years ending with 1873, while tho corre- 
sponding averages for cnlpablo homicide wero three and two respec- 
tively. Under tho head of robberies, including dacoitics and thefts 
of cattle, there is a marked falling off, the average for tho three years 
ending with 1873 being fifty-six, ns compared with 509 for tho 
three year-i ending with IS 10, and 37G for tho corrc-poiuling period 
between 1831 and 1830, both inclusive. Tho principal details of 
crime and of the working of the police during tho five years ending 
with 1873 will bo found in tho following tabular statement : — 

Statement Blowing the rtatietic.' of Crim " nit'l the worl.ing of thr Police, 

1800-1873. 
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Chapter IX- As compared with other parts of British Gujarat, the district of 
Adminis tration of ® 1,oac ^ llad * n !873 the greatest numbor of murder cases. 

Justice- The two classes of the Broach people most addicted to tho crimo 

1773-1S75. of murder are tho cultivating Bohoras and the Kolis. Somo of these 
Statistics of crime murders are marked with circumstances of special cruelty. Tho fol- 
18*15-1873. ' lowing case, 1 which occurred in 1873,- may be taken as an example : 

On the night of the 5tli February, one Ahmad Sale, a Boliora, re- 
ported to the police patel of Tankaria that a Bhil boy, named Kusln 
Bhavsing, whom ho had employed to watch his crops, had beon 
assaultod with a hatchet, and murdered by throo ’ Bohoras, Ahmad 
A'dam, Umar A'dam, and Umar Bagas. He gave tho names of two 
witnesses, and said that either himself or his father was the intonded 
victim, but that tho Bhil was killed by mistake. On further inquiry, 
it was discovered that tho informant, Alimnd Salo, was himself tlio 
murderer, and that the life of tho inoffonsivo Bhil had bcon sacrificed 
by him with the view of bringing into trouble tho three men above- 
mentioned, against whom ho owed a grudge. Ahmad Sale confessed 
the murder, and was hanged at the villngo of Tankfirin on tlio 4-th 
July 1873.' 

The following details of a murder committed by a Hindu, a Koli 
by caste, are from tbe police report for the year 1^72 : About 1 0 
a.m. on tlie 5th May 1871, the police patel of Gajera, a village 
in the Jambusar sub-division, heard that kites -and other birds of 
prey were flying around and hovering over an old well at tho 
corner of tbe Hindu burning-ground. On reaching tbe spot bo saw, 
at tbe bottom of the well, a body, much decomposed, lying with tho 
head separated from the trunk, and closo by the body a bill-hook. 
The police patel immediately reported what he had seen to tho chief 
constable at Jambusar. From inquiries made by tho police tlio 
corpse was identified as that of one Mahakali, a Koli woman, who 
lmd, fifteen or sixteen years previously, run away from her husband 
with a man of inferior casto. After keeping her for about two years, 
her paramour had turned her off, and she had since been living nlono at 
Gajera. She used to visit hor children secretly, and was particularly 
attached to Gubha, one of her sons. Oat of the money slio earned 
she had spent a large amount in paying the expenses attending his 
marriage. About one and a half months previous to her murder she 
had been very ill. She sent for Gnbha, and told him sbo did not oxpect 
to recover, and asked him to make arrangements for her funeral, 
telling him that he would find £6 (Rs. 60) buried in a certain place, out 
of which he could defray tho expense. Maliakdli, bowovor, got well, 
and Gubha, who had meanwhile possessed himself of tho £6, would 
not return the money ; the deceased importuned him frequently, but 
without any result, and at last she threatened to prosecute him. 
Gubha, being much annoyed by her, determined to murder her. He 
went to bis mother at Gajera on the 3rd May, and rcqncstcd licr to 
accompany him to his house, promising that if she came ho would 
pay her the amount he was indebted to her. On the road, close to 


1 Police report tho Bombay Fr-ii.lcncy, ]$73. 
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tlio ■well, ho had placed in ambush his two cousins. When ho arrived 
at the spot with his mother, he protended to have run a thorn into 
his foot, and asked her to sit down for a short time till he pulled it 
out ; directly the poor old woman sat down, he hit her a blow on 
the head with a bill-hook. He then set to work, and disfigured the 
face as much as possible, in order that it might not be identified ; 
noxt ho cut the head off, and disrobed the corpse, intending to burn 
the clothes. With the clothes under his arm, ho was throwing the 
body into the well with the bill-hook when his foot slipped. In saving 
himself he put out his arms, and tho olothes and bill-hook fell into 
the water. Tho bill-hook was identified, and Gublia convicted. 

Jails . — With the exception of accommodation provided for a few 
under-trial- prisoners at tho head-quarters of each sub-division, there 
are no prisons in tho Broach district. There was formerly a district 
jail in tho city of Broach, but in 1801, along with tho court of tho 
assistant judge, tho jail was removed to Surat. Subsequently, in 1872, 
this building, which is capable of accommodating eighty prisoners, 
was converted into a subordinate jail, with a staff of a jailer and two 
assistant warders, on salaries amounting in the aggregate to £4 
(Rs. 40) a month. It was found, however, that, as compared with tho 
cost of its maintenance, tho jail was but little used ; tho daily average 
strength of the convicts in 1872-78 being only four, and tho total 
number of prisoners confined but 120. For this reason, and because 
of the difficulty of finding any hard labour for- tho prisoners, the sub- 
ordinate jail was closed from tho 1st January'1874. 1 All prisoners 
nro now convoyed by rail to the district jail in Surat. 


1 Government Resolution No. 6340, dated lltli December 1873, Judicial Department. 
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REVENUE AND FINANCE.' 

Under llio Inst nawiib of Broach (17G8-1772) tlio avomgo yearly 
revenno of his territories was estimated at, about £GO,000 (Rs. 
GOO, 000). Of this amount £10,000 (Ks. 4,00,000) aro sot down ns 
tlio rovonue, and tho remainder ns fho recciptsfrom customs, tributes, 
and n variety of cesses. Of the whole rovonue about forty per cent 
wont to tho nnw/ib and sixty por cent to tho Gnokwiir. 1 Tho British 
officers, first placed in ckargo of affairs ntBroach, complained that, from 
a combination among tho nativo officials, it was not possible to gain 
ft truo account of tho resources of tho district. No financial details 
for the first two years of British management (1773-1775) are avail- 
able. But it was aftorwards found out that tho oxistcnco of several 
cesses, formerly levied by tho nawab, had beon kept hid from tho 
British officers. During tho first season only £24,726 (Rs. 2,47,200) 
wero realized under tho head of land revenue. Fuller information is 
uvnilnblo for tho year 177G. Tlio totnl revonuo of that season, from 
tho 162 villnges that thon constituted tho Broach settlement was 
£50,171 14s. (Rs. 5,01, 717). 2 This nmonnt was mode up of tho fol- 
lowing itoms i land revonuo, £36,995- (Rs. 3,09,950) j customs, 
.Co, 084 (Rs. 50,840) ; coinngo, £537 (Rs. 5,370) ; taxos and duties, 
£2*078 (Rs. 20,780) ;nnd tributes, 3 £5,478 (Rs. 54,780). Atthat timo 
(1776) tho stato of tho Broach territories would seem not to have 
been prosperous. Of a whole area, estimated at 215,G04‘acres, thoro 
wero said in 1776 to bo only 101,232 acres, or 50 61 por cent, under 
cultivation j and of tho area under cultivation only 54,413 acres, or • 
49'81 per cent, woro acknowledged by the district rovonue officers to 
bo in tho possession of, tho state. Tho rest, thoy assorted, was 
alienated, held by garasids and other mortgagees. In addition to tho 
exactions practised by manotidars and garasids , it w6nld seem that 
tho skaro of the orop claimed by tho stato was at that timo very 
largo. From inquiries ma'do by tho commission of 1777, it appears 
that, from, tho whole orop, twenty-five per cent was atthat time de- 
ducted for tho expense of colloction, and tlio remaining seventy-fivo 


1 Tho creator part of the details given iindrr this hoad arc from a minute by tlio 
Honourable J. Duncan, Governor of Bombay, Public Department, VoL 45 of 1805.- 
a Broach Revonuo Commission s report dated IQtli April 1777.' . - 
s Tho hood ' Tributes’ included sums formerly levied from tho folic 
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per cent divided equally between the cultivator and the government. 1 * * 
This demand was, however, considered excessive, and a reduction 
made, under which the cultivator would receive g-ths of the produce 
clear of every charge. With this arrangement lie heads of villages 
declared that not an acre of land would remain uncultivated. The 
first proposal of the commission was that ten per cent should be de- 
ducted for charges of collection, and fifty per cent would remain to 
the government and forty to the cultivators. The allowance of ten 
per cent would amply defray all charges and render additional assess- 
ments unnecessary. By this change the commission were inclined 
to hope that, wjien the survey was introduced and the country be- 
came properly tranquil, an additional revenue of £15,000 (Rs. 
1,50,000) would be realized. “ And if/' they went on to say, " the 
country of the three lakhs (A'mod, Jambusar, and Dehe]), and the 
improvements that could bo made upon it, are added, the revenues 
which our honourable masters will derive from this settlement will 
be so considerable that, we trust, the presidency of Bombay will be 
no longer the heavy burden it hitherto has proved to the company.” 
During the following years (1778-1783) the Broach territories would 
seem to have made some progress. From a summary of the revenues 
derived from the British possessions that were ceded to the Marfithfis 
-in 1783, it appears that the Broach territories contributed £68,910 
(Rs. 0,89,100). The increased amount recovered from the district 
between 1776 and 1783 was chiefly under the head of land revenue. 
This item rose from £36,995 (Rs. 3,69,950) to £61,414 (Rs. 6,14,140), 
an advance apparently, in largo measure, due to the redemption by 
the state of land formerly held in mortgage by district officers and 
other, alienees. Besides the area of land redeemed in this way, the 
survey of 1,778 brought to light that the actual area of state land 
was 25,000 acres, more than had formerly been supposed. 

' When the time (9th July 1783) drew near for the transfer* of the 
Broach villages from the British to Sindia, Mr. Forbes tolls how the 
inhabitants, of ' Broach execrated the approaching change, dreading 
v the arrival of- the Mnrdthfis. No prayers, no ceremonies, no sacri- 
fices were left unperformed by the different caste3 and religions 
■professions to implore the continuance of the British government.’ 
' Mr. Forbes would naturally, before leaving, see most of those who 
' personally lost by the change of rulers. But there would seem to be 
little reason to doubt that the people of the district, on the whole, were 
more lightly taxed under the British than under the Harathds. As 
soon as the transfer had taken place, a Bystem of fanning the revenue 
was introduced, and under it the state demand from the district rose 
' from £68,910 to £85,000 (Rs. 6,89,100 to Rs. 8,50,000). The first 
revenue farmer was one Gopalrdv, who rented the villages of the 
district on a seven years’ lease, from 1783 to 1791. The amount he 
agreed to pay was £85,000 (Rs. 8,50,000 ) ; but from this total sum 
he was allowed to deduct £lV,o00 (Rs. 1,75,000) for the expense of 
collecting his revenue and for 'maintaining the garrison at Broach. 

* ■ i 0 * 

1 Rcjiort from chief and factors of Broach to the Commission, dated 27 th March 1777. 

and despatchos.of the Commission to tho Got eminent of Bombay, dated IOtU April 1777* 

. 5 Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, III,, 356. 
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In 1791, when the term of his lease fell in, Gopdlrav was outbid by 
his opponent Lallubliai, the district accountant, who oifored to pay 
a yearly sum of £100,000 (Rs. 10,00,000) for the right of farming 
the revenue. Lallubhdi’s offer was accepted,' and, as before, lie was 
allowed a deduction of £17,500 (Rs. 1,75,000) to moot the-chnrgcs of 
collection. An account has already been given of LallubMi's leaso, 
how he levied new cesses, and, in 1 705, failing to moot his engage- 
ments, was thrown into prison. Lallnblifii was succeeded by his 
principal creditor Parbhudds. The terms on which JParbl radii s 
agreed to take up the farm were, that he should pay a yearly sum of 
£94,000 (Rs. 9,40,000), with the usual deduction of £17,500 (Rs. 
1,75,000) on account of the cost of collection. Parbhudds was still 
revenue farmer in 1803, when the lands of the Broach district again 
fell into the hands of the British. 


Colonel Walker, both personally and through the chief local revenue 
officer, Mr. Steadman, mado a careful examination into tlio amount 
of revenue drawn from the district during the years of -Marntha rule. 
The result of this inquiry was to show that, for the twelvo years 
preceding the capture of Broach in 1803, the average yearly amount 
recovered by Sindia was £75,500 (Rs. 7,55,000). In .1803 a stato-- 
ment of the resources of the district was drawn up. This, when com- 
pared with the corresponding return for 1776, shows, in tho area of 
government cultivated land, an increase of 91-80 per cent, from 54,413 
acres in 1776 to 104,402 aores in 1803. This change .would seem to 
havo been chiefly duo to the much smaller extent of land entered in 
1803 as alienated. The decrease under this head alone amounted to 
12,825 acres, tho total area having declinod from 15,269 acres in 
1776 to 2,444 acres in 1803. How this land had been rocovorcd 
from the hands of the alienees is not shown, but^t would scorn to 
havo been tho work partly of the alienation -committeo (1776), and to 
bo due partly to resumptions by tho farmers of revenue under Sindia’s 
rulo. With regard to tho amount of revenuo recovered by tho stnto - 

, from this increased area, 

Dtlaih qf State Demand, 1803. ifc would gecm that> ns 

compared with an esti- 
mated nverngo of about 
£60,000 (Rs. 6,00,000) 
before tho first settlement 
of the British at Broach 
in 1 77S,and of an average 
income of about £55,070 
. (Rs. 5,50,700) during the 
ten years (1773-1783) of 
the first British settle- 
ment, ' tho district, as 
shown in themnrgin.yicld-i 

odiu!808’a total revenue 

nwik.UttiaakIUBO< vIiIdiftfaBnilimAn'toKr-prauiripinotr; to its rulers of £108 31 5 

U-ilKCl hy forno wMnppIic-j fo UnftM IcrMOum a ,p Inooia,, ’mi 

Uio \ ill vers b> tho tyentef tho Atardiha irorcrtuofm fur tho \ivS. 1 0,03,191), TllO 

in , proportion of this total 
amount recovered under tlie head of land nmtd J £03 J 225 (Rs. 0,32,250), 


Source of rovenna 

Rupees. 

1 £ Sterling. 

1. land rental 

G, 32,230 

03,223 0 

2. Additional cesses 

1,SG,2S( 

15,028 0 

3. Customs 

81,490 

42,003 

8,149 O 

4. Tax on cotton 

4,200 10 

5. Fees to government offi- 
cers, suXJidi-eJidruHo 1 ... 

2fi)8(w 

2,S$0 10 

G. Interest and surety 
charges, manoli 

7. Administration of justice 
and poiico 

22,403 

2,246 10 

55,330 

5,533 0 

8. Sis email articles 

14,600] 

1,459 12 

Total... 

10,33,191) 

103,319 2 


1 Suthdt cl&nAlo UvlJ‘U t sweetmeats. and eJ diuffo, the brow 
maklugof vli’ *"*■ ” 
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i,nt little more limn the nverago raM from the Inml during tlio ChnplPT X 
Inter year* (1780-1 782) of the fir-t pencil of llriiidi management BmnurnnA 

The udditionnl ce«eshnd been introduced for the mod l»wi “ M "HK Finance 
the years in which I/dlnbhtii wau farmer. The hvy of mod of thr.i* j; r , 
cok'S was continued liv th n Unfisli, n 1 *, on inquiry, it wa r inuiid that J7*.l I MX 

they were many of them revivals of taxes foimerly enforc'd during 
the time of the nnwttb. 


llcridca the payment of .1103,100 (11*. 10,31,000) undo to govern- 
ment, it wna found in 
lStfiJ that the mllivntor* 
of the di< trirt *.*.< ic i ab- 
ject to many other exnc- 
Lion«. The •> exact 
rot t<hown in the mare-in, 
niuotinted nltercthi r to 
ifis.tll (It-. i-.^MIO), 
rti'itv? the whole "tut 
tala n fr«tii th" cultiva- 
tor' to €171.730 (R», 
17,17,3on). Thi> , on n 
total r.r.o ef 2*2,.*if"t 
urn . reptv < nt>> n rate of 
nt arly feurt' t n « hilling , 
per ncre (Its i?£ per biyhn), or, on the nrca of i;,.',112 e.cn *nt that 
time returned ret under cultivation, an incidnirc of nearly Cl 2-. j>. r 
nrn* > (H’«. per Wjj/ifl). Then* was, it wna raid, more land under 
cultivation at that time than tin* area entered in the n turn't, » o that 
the nctual inridenco would ho le a than tint ihown ahtve. Aer-.rd- 
ingto another rdj urnto framed nt that time the average charge p -r 
acre was flight!}’ ill excels ef 11 12'. (R-, 8 per n rate hand 

only once in two year', the l.amMxiiig rllot.yd to lie fallow < very 
alternate f>ctt«on. The Average y< arl v mridenre of taxation in iMlll 
may, therefore, he roughly (•■tiiimted at nhout MXteeti dulling, an 
ncro (I?a. 4 per bujln). 


St l 1 f» (I*0U 


Tc w) *np‘l 

i 

lr i 

\ ) 

- - < 

*Ilv* ren * nne r j* r»nt*Ml» -l, rfwW - 

£ 1 
r.i'-i ! 

Tin r< uniip H, Pf»»V* t>‘ r. 

a.iA* j 
1.0^* 5 

Wiwnfk< r , n*l**i, l*r]‘t !•) 

the tillvi 1 1^*1 ... . • | 

Vil*ip» cJerJv, tWM . .. . 1 

Ifit- rrU An<l .^urr l\ frr« . i 

1 f »VM s 

1 

r.Mtl tl clir* \ of t! nlh •- .1 

to,c.*> 1 

1 

Alimtti'm/ t(hn<], 52,t^ 1 . 1 

IC*. nn aim (tt«. 4 a t !j' i) . 

j «.C-“j 

, Total 

r.<-,4H 1 
i 


In 1 SOS the total revenue ninonnU-d €113.1101 (1J... JJ .'ftfiltit. 
This would H'Cm to li ive been a rood -it on. The i«llee»<.r v,,<>te ' 
•' the Imrir rnte^ are high, the n< r> ament in evt ry resju rt mod. 
and tho people, by having ndvmict a made to them at one ind< ad of 
at three per cent a month, will he able to pay the government dm i 
with cto.” 


The cirlie-t year for which a copy of tb» Inlance din ; ,>f the di - ndw/- «’ 
trict is available is 1 823-2 1. Since that time many clump."* have IWM>7.\ 
been introduced in the syitein of beeping ncrunnt**. Jhit, n >, fnr at 
po’- tide, tho diffuvnt items have l>e< n brought under thrir cone- 
s ponding heads of re-count according to the «*yatum r.t ptc .-nt »u force 


h\wtSCtnal hni trUM “ * m ,nl7w M ' £CIC>:0 ! » *a,*u 

!■ 70rr— G5 
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DISTRICTS. 


[Bombay Gaidtew, 


Revenue and 
Finance. 

Dnltiiii'o sheet, 
182I-1875. 


Clinpler X. Exclusive of £G6 } /38 (Jis. 5,07,380), tho adjustment on account 
of alienated land, tho total transactions that appear in the district 
balance elicot amount to receipts, £314,167 (Rs. 31,41,070) inl874-7o 
?rt^ , 0,G 4 . ( E ‘ ) - 21,0G;140) in 1823-24, and charges, £284,518 
("?■„ n,7 3 ?) . In 1874 * 75 n ff«»>st £180,201 (Rs. 18,02,’Oli.O in 
lo-3-„ l. Exclusivo of departmental misccllancons recoipts and sums 
received m return for servi ces rendered, such as the receipts of the post 
and telegraph departments, thoamountof revenue raised in 1874-75 
tinder all heads— imperial and provincial services, local funds, and 
municipal revenues— amounted to £284,351 (Rs. 28,40,510), or, on a 
population of 350,322, nn incidence per head oflGs. 2}d. (Rs. 8-1-10). 
in 1823-21 the whole amount of rovenno raised was £200,570 
(Rs. 20,05,700), or, according to the population of thb district at that 
tiino, 229,527 souls, nn incidence of taxation per head of 17a. Id. 
(Rs. 8-8-8). Daring the interval of fifty years tho following changes 
have taken placo under the chief heada-of tliq^Iistrict Receipts nnd 

charges. - ’ 

• * ** 

land revenno. Land Revenue. — Tlio receipts under this head, which includes S5‘5 

per cent of the entire rovenno of tho district, havo risen from £108, 749 
QU 10,87,490) in 1823-24 to £218,394 (Rs. 21,83,940) in 1874-75. 
From the statcmanl noted in tlio margin it will, ho seen that this 

' " ••"■'iiftfca^e'is, at least in part, 

Statmci.t of Aren under cultivation and due to tho enhancement of 

Laful fterenre. tlio stato rqccipts arising 

from tlio largo area of land 
brought under cultivation.' 
Another Cause, of this in- 
crease has been the addi- 
tional levies recovered 
sinco 1803 from all alionat- 
cd lands, oxccpt tlio service 
lands, lipid by certain vil- 
lage and district - officers. 
The charges under this 
head show an advance 
from£8,825 (Rs. 88,250) to 
£18,348 (Rs. 1,83,480). This apparent increase in the cost of col- 
lecting tho land-tax is partly duo to an increase in tho number and 
an enhancement of tho salaries of officers employed in collecting 
tho revenues, and in part is the result of the change in administration, 
under .which, the services of hereditary officers have been dispensed 
with, and stipendiary officers employed 'in ihoir stead: < 

The following statomont 1 11 contrasts the land revenue recovered for 
tho years from 1830-31 to 1874-75: — 


Tear. 

■Area node r 
situation 

land revenue. 


fallen 9. 

InBupce*. 

In £ Ftorllng* 

18I7-1S ... 
1820-21 ... 
1831-32 ... 
1830-51 ... 
1S50 GO ... 
1873-7-1 .1 

323,071* 
Xo returns 
2S0.7S3 
321,017 
3IO, 10S | 
301 ,200 / 

1,0GB, 640 
2,301,632 
1,602,161 
1.638,308 
1,770,703 

2 ,183,010 , 

106,664 0 
230,153 4 
160,216 S 
153,830 16 
177,076 G 
218,301 O 


• Tlits total is the average urea tinder cnltlvntlon in tlio 
nix years emllDff 1819. , 


1 TSfnirofl for the years between 1830-31 and ISO 7.68 are tafcwi fmm < 3 f.,+r,™Z wl 

11 ii&cU’a.E.vcV repo-rt dated 1st October W 

rms tohen from the stateroentspu birthed with Qovemmont Resolutions^ No none' 
dated 27 th October 1870, nnd ho. BIOS, dated SCth October 1876. * - ’ 
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Statement showing the yearly Land Revenue of the Broach District, 
1830-1875. 


.JTear. 

r. r 

lAQd 

revenue. 

Tear. 

Land 

revemio 

Tear. 

Land 

revenue. 

year. 

Lnnd 

xmenne. 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 

1830-31 

138,851 

1813-13 ... 

193,813 

1853-M .. 

133.074 

1864-05 . 

152.627 

J6J1-33 

129,010 

18 Id- 4-1 ... 

173,007 

1851-55 .. 

102,088 

1806-00 .. 

160,922 

1812-33 

133,013 

1844-45 ... 

178,652 

1855-60 ... 

102,493 

I860- 67 ... 

151,354 

3833-31 

148,771 

1845-40 ... 

181,019 

1856-57 ... 

135,207 

1807-69 .. 

150,250 

1811 35 

1052M9 

1810-17 ... 

138.2C0 

1857-68 ... 

130,721 

1869-09 

196,859 

3835-36 

✓ 187, 772 

1847-48 ... 

140,683 

1858 69 

138,749 
142 658 

1809-70 ... 

197,928 

1030-37 

108,457 

18 IS- 19 ... 

12MGG 

1869-GO ... 

1870 71 ... 

213,223 

1817-13 

157,618 

1619 60 ... 

153,378 

1800-01 ... 

144,287 

1871-73 ... 

212,402 

1 838 30 

99.320 

1850 61 ... 

156,758 

1801*02 ... 

142,797 

1872-73 . 

218,001 

1830-tO 

207,694 

1811-52 ... 

169,668 

1B02-G3 ... 

138,183 

1873-74 . 

215,106 

220,657 

1811-41 

1841-42 

170,277 

187/354 

1862-53 ... 

100,838 

1863*64 ... 

152,008 

1874-76 ... 


Stamps. — Receipts have increased from £2,331 (Rs. 23,310) to 
£20,457 (Rs: 2,04,57(1) \ charges have fallen from £848 (Rg. 8,480) 
to £495 (Rs. 4,960). 


Excise. — Receipts havo risen from £2,462 (Rs.‘ 24,620) to £6,658 
(Rs. 66,580), and charges, -which is a new item, stood in 1875 at 
£108 (Rs. 1,680). The causes of the rise in the revenue aro : i, 
the enhancement of the rate -of dutyjii, the levy of a fresh tax in 
the shapo of a shop licence ; and iii, the introduction of more active 
competition at the auction sales of the right to manufacture and sell 
spirits and tddi. 1 The following statement shows the variations 
in the state revenue derived from the use of the different farma 
of intoxicating suhstanoes at intervals during the past forty-five 
years i — 


Statement showing the yearly Excise Revenue of the Broach District, 
1832-1875. 



COUXTOV DISTILLED LlQCOIL 

Fermented 
Liquor (TAdi). 

Tam. 

Town Vendors. 

Rural Vendors, 



Number 

of 

chops. 

Bocelpts 
from distil- 
lery and 
licence fees. 

Rate of duty 
per gallon. 

Number 

of 

shops. 

Rccolpts from 
auction sales. 

Number 

of 

tavonu. 

Receipts from 
unction sales. 



£ s. 

«. d. 


£ s. 


£ t. 

2832-33 

1860-61 ... ... 

1870-71 

- 1874-76 

\l 

17 

17 

1,744 18 
2,017 18 
6,080 0 
4,440 10 

l 3 

1 1J 

} *•(«] 

24 

25 

12 

12 

65 3 

104 10 
1,045 0 
2,457 0 

2 

3 

4 

4 

175 12 

60 12 

783 10 

579 0 


<a) Besides foes varying from £5 to £20 (Us. CO to Its. SOO) for shop licences. 


• Wui salo proceeds of the farm of tho liquor and tutli shops, ortho Anlclcswar sub- 
“'''I s ™ 1 wised from £1,010 (Us. 10,400) in 18G4-C5 to £2,5S5 (Re, 25,850}'in 
1867-68,— Governmont Resolution No. 8818, dated 14th Ootohor 1868. 


Chapter X. 

Revenue and 
Finance. 

Balance shoot, 
1824-1875. 


Stamps. 

Excise. 



DISTRICTS. 


IBombayGMcttwr, 


Chapter X. 

Revenue mid 
Finance- 

I'll Wt- ftlM't, 

li>2l IMS 


Tram-lt diitirn. 
Ijiw and Juntico, 


Aw'scd tat". 


Cnrtomi. 


MtS 


Sh f ')ni it ‘luV’ttiy Hr yrirhj T'j <■!'■• J?» ‘•n.u* of thr Bruirh Ditlricl, 

1832-1835— rontiancd. 


Wii* 

Uio.r»i-l4,‘is« 

X 

lU'HIVt 
ft >,t. 

Onm 

Ner t* r, 

51 *• 

U • * l*t%T» « 

r 

ft 

t 

ftv»i IWt v 
ftt *. 

.'mr.l'r 

v" 

» l 'I’ j 

uo j rt. 

’*0 

f*»’4 1 
<JV,*aJ ! 
*»ntf 1 

i 

1 Vb!t cf l! c 
'• usftMtjeJl 



£ M 


1 9, 


c * 

*1 

m, 9 t 

, £ f. 

1M4-1 . 


, 



•*. 




!*•*•!•« .. 

3 

9 0 

v« 

si " 

31 

t 



i«:>;i , . . 

ft 

. V> O 

K i 

m it 

H 

1»: H 

*:i r: 

21* l 

i-7i . 

ft 

S «• 

* 

1 

i 1 1« 

51 

IKT* 

1 

* :j v 

2 


Trnu*it Jhiliix, which in 182-1-21 yieldcd/Xl^Ha (Us. 1,55,830), 

nncl cost collect £.272 (Us. 2,720), lmvc since licen .abolished. 

* 


7.01" nu >1 Jnxt>o , .~ Receipts have men from £01 (Us. CIO) to £528 
(Ils. 5,280). This amount is made up of lines levied on offender?. 
During the same time (lie Charges have decreased from £12,813 
(Kh. 1,28,130) to 18,237 (Us. 82,570). This falling off is chiefly duo 
to t lie removal of the judges court, and to tho enteriugof police 
charges under a repnrato bend. 

jl Hft Mi'll Tn^.—'Jlw entry under this head represents the to: 
cowry of arrears of income-lav. The following table 1 shows tlio 
nuioinit ipnliznd from tnvos levied since ItffiO. Owing to the variety 
of their rates and incidence, it is difficult to mnke any satisfactory 
comparison of flu- results of tho different taxes in force between 
1800-01 and 1871-72; — ’ : 


v*»*. 


/limvic-l.ir — 

ibi/i t;i ... 
1M.MI2 ... 

jwaoa .. 
lsnas'.i ... 
J 86 1-65 ... 
JArrnet-tnX— 
18«7-G<5 ... 
Ctrtip'ealf-tiir- 

jww-cn ... 

lnromr'tax— 

1869 

1869-70 ... 

1870 71 ... 
1871-72 ... 


Atucsil I* frmnir*, <*xHfi'Ipe r of 
i;tfl i\l Mlttrtw, 

Amount rrtfirct!, 
cuIudirofilLdal 

| ltrliitr &V*. 

AtoTO £7t) 

uaj-uic* 

£ 

FOCUS 

eo.w.a 

Jin. 

8.02.080 

u,<w,ao 

£ ‘ 

. 143, 70G 
122,601 
ii8,r>'.‘7 
. 137,68$ 
■135,010 

Jin, 

J4.37.0G0 

12,23,0(0 

11,85.070 

13,75,880 

13,39,100 

£ 

IWl 
0,7 12 
4,711 
4,127 
4,077' 

No. 

0.7,210 

67,120 

47.440 

41,270 

40.770 

10I.S23 

10,18,250 

101,783 

XC,47,S50 

3.73G 

37,360 

••• 

... 

101,200 

10,42,960 

1,00S 

19.0SO 

* 


231,414 
233,001 
237, SSO 

23,41,440 

23,39,010 

23,78,800 

2,309 

1,152 

4,612 

2,617 

23,000 

11,620 

46,420 

26,470 


Cimbwis. — Receipts linvo fnllon from • £11,220 {Ks. 1,12,200) to 
£] «07 (Us. 10,070), and charges from £00 (Its.090) to £3 (Ks. 80) 
Tho decrcnso under this licad is duo chiefly to .the falling off in tho 
amount of traffic by sea. ^ . 


JJioaeli collector’s letter No, 1354, anted 2nd July JS77. 
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Chapter X. 

Revenue and 
Finance. 

Balance sheet, 
1821-1870. 


Salt. 


o a u Receipts have increased from £207 (Rs. 2,070) to £0,1 22 

(Rs 67.220), 1 and charges, of which there were formerly none, iw 
' ppQ 7 /d k q «70) The revenue derived from salt in 182 J 

r£ s^lKffprocceds of the salt works situated 1 in itbo 
low sterile lands near the shores of the Gulf of Cambay. _ The pans 
of Dholia in Jambnsar, Karodra in 11 ngrn, and Kntpor m DAn R ot 
were closed in 1873. Under existing arrangements part of the salt 
consumed in the district is brought from the central salt . ■work at 
Khara"hora (sixty-five miles west of AlimedfiMd) by rail to Broach. 

Sea salt is also imported by rail from works on the coast near burnt, 
and somo'soa snlt from the Cambay works passes across the Main 
river into Jambnsar. 

Transfers . — Receipts have risen from £8,657 (Rs. 80,570) in 1823 Transfers, 
to £55,581 (Rs. 5,55,810) in 1874, and charges from £135,533 (Rs. 
13,55,330) in 1823 to '£227,828 (Rs. 22,78,280) in 1874. Tho in- 
creased receipts under this head of account are duo chiefly (1) to tlio 
receipts on account of local fnnds, (2) to tho remittances received 
from other treasuries, and the amount hold as deposits on nccount of 
savings banks, and (3) to the recovery of loans mndo to fhnhor f and 
others. The increased charges are dno chiefly (1) to a lnrgc surplus 
balance remitted to other treasuries, 1 (2) to tbe expenditure on nccount 
•. of local funds, and (3) to loans made to private individuals. 

The following statement shows, in tabular form, the contrasted 
details of ‘tho balanco sheet of the years 1823-21 and 1874-75. 

The figures shown in black type on both sides of the balanco sheet 
for 1874-75 are book adjustments. On the receipt side the total, 

£56,-738 12s. (Rs. 5,67,386), represents the additional revenue tho 
district would yield had none of its lands been granted away by tlio 
stato. On tho debit sido, tho figures £11,406 Gs. (Rs. 1,14,963) 
entered under tho head of land revenue, represent tho rental of tho 
lands granted to villnge headmen (except such ns are engaged solely on 
police dutips) and to villngo watchmen ; tho entry, £41,839 12s. (Rs. 
4,48,896), jindcr the head 'Allowances and Assignments,’ represents 
ISe rental ol the lands granted to district hereditary officers, Jardsids, 
and other non-service claimants} the entry, £402 1 4s.(Rs. 4,027), under 
the head ‘ Police'/ represents tho rental of tho lands granted to village 
headmen employed solely on policcduties, Cush allowances are, on the 
other hand, treated as actual charges, and debited tothe diffcrcntheids 
of account nccordin g to the nature of tlio grant. Thus grants of cash 
to village headmen (except such as are engaged solely on police duties) 
and village watchmen arc included in £18,3 18 16s. (Rs. 1,83,488), tho 
total ofland revenue charges ; grants of cash to non-scrvico claimants 
arc included m £5,0/3 8s. (Rs. 50,731), tho total of allowance and as- 
signment olmrgos ; and grants of cash to villngo headmen employed 
Bololy on police dnties arc included in £8,419 13s. (Rs. 84,196-8) tlio 
total of police charges : — " 
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Cliaptcr X. Comparative Slatcnlcnt in Pcmvb Sterling of lla Beil * 


Finance. 

1 i 



Illlsnetj flicct, 

ib-l-JW. ciiu cI F crv j«.. 

*• ' Hiccim. 


ITc-id of Account. 

• Knot. 

ifrt ;s 

InpruA Btrxittm 


£. t. 

£. a i 

(A). 

1 Collector. i 

1 Lvid Rrrenno 

5 Ptinpi .. , 

3 Kul«* on fruit* indftrnfffl,. M 

4 | Tfc»»«jt Vulirs urf Ml »et Minnow Or.ro , 

ft Low and Ja*tioo M 

0 F«»ro*t ... „ 

. 1<&,749 8 1 

fcwi 7 
2,462 1 
R*»J J3 

Cl 2 

9,13,331 8 fl 
66.738 12 8 
20,457 1J 10 
o.ra la j 

623 16 11 
61 10 0 

l 

7 A«cv*d T.ivca » . 

P Ml«ollVir<in 

9 Jut* not on Ad'nnDt^andl/nnsnndlmtal. 
ments on arrears of ltc\cnnc, Ac.... 

489 ' 19 9 

. 35 10 9 

92 11 S 

291 16 4 


Total.., 

1CT.C36 7 6 

140621 16* 1 

EC, 738 12 8 

f 

ftl). A'lmlnl-lrrol | 

H Import" 
UllOtat lit vI 1 . 

ft Custom* ... ... ... m* 

| HaU ... •>■ ••• **• 

2 IMWIe Worln ~ « 

3 Military ... ... «.. «• *• 

4 Mlrt ••• •»» 

5 1’OSt ... ... Ml »•« ••• • • 

0 TUegrapii ... 

11,270 9 4 
207 2. 2 

fi70' 3.7 

ioe ‘4 i 
«... 

1,007 10 5 
6,722 14 1 
15J11 3 
307 3 7 

10 6 C 
1,746 7 8 
833 17 ft 


!.■ Total... 

12,820 10 3 

10,285 19 9 

f « 
1 W 

RrjrMratlon ... .<• 

Lduftitfun 

lVllio .» ••• 


win 10 4 

289 n 7 
€3 16 

jytfHrrfal&rrfMX so 
/ 31 

(g 

MoUctf Bervfcw 

pile of Books, Registration, Aft. "... * ... 
Miscellaneous ... ... m 

«... 

* HI 0 

f» « 10 

. 3.9.1 

Iff -Q 0 


Total .. 

.... 

1,775 ft 10 


Total ol Imperial onJ ITOTlncW Ben tow 

201,007 6 7 

253,680 1 ’ 8 
66,733 12 8 

■ f Sl 

Transfers andJ «s 

Items of Account.. 1 ?q 
( 57 

Deposits nnil repayments of Advances an til 

Loins ... 

Romlttnncft of Cam Bnlanco ... ••• 

Receipts In old of Tension Fund! 

Local Funds ... ... ... * 

*623 14 5 
7,771 0 0 
SC2 6 0 

10,646 39 7 
21,061 6 6 

335 15 0 
20,514 19 4 


Total*. 

a, 057 fl 2 

55,531 13 5 


( 

10,614 13 o 

314.167 15 1 
56,733 12 r 6 

- 

Oriud Total... 2 

10,614 12 9 

870, MS 7 0 


OnjardtJ 


BROACH. 

Vrt of (he District of Broach in the yean 1823-24 and 1874-75. 


819 


K* 


Cninors, 


llm/i of Account. 


I-and Bereftae ~„, M 4 ... 

Ptamin „ . ... 

1 Tci *o on Spirits and Drugs 
Tr iti'ft. Dalle* and M!*ccll vneous Cesses 
UsrwuUustlco lg$t na f “ ;; 

Alloiranoesond Assignments 

Fen done to GoTcrumcnt Semuits ... 

J 4Tl<*tlKllcnl ; ... 

Irofltandr^ 

MfaxNaucous ... ... 


ChHofttf * i , 

Pan ... , 

rubtlcVToiVs 
Military . «J 
Hint ... 
I’dSt ... 
IclCKTRph 


Total 


TbfftI 


Rcctttril.0^ 
T I flection 
To) to ... 


H I VWUccI toffees - .. 

M j falh 

If 4 Ofli« Kcnls. 4c.“ 

si i inpccUo&cous 


Total . 

Total er Imperial a a i Provincial Services 


made 


Tout! 


Grand Total., 


1823-21. 


£ d. 

8,825 15 20 
849 2 5 
*372 0 0 
12,813 21 1 
8,925 0 S 


30 0 0 
2,812 9 11 
353 6 4 


28,680 4 10 


CO 1 2 

14,055 110 
"&12 0 


14,787 16 0 


867 10 0 
165 10 7 


1,053 0 7 


44,727 D 5 


. 7,573 G 11 
137, WO 7 0 


135,623 14 8 


150.201 4 1 


*180,281 4 1 


1874-75. 


£ s, d. 


18,343 16 4 
11*496 6 0 
485 14 7 
168 1 10 

3,782 16 10 
4,454 IS 11 
6,073 8 0 
44,839 12 8 
630 1 9 
S3 S 11 

*047 4 6 


23,832 3 1 
66,335 18 8 


3 17 1 
837 7 0 
7,657 15 10 
418 4 0 
81 13 0 
1,083 16 0 
403 5 1 


10,620 18 0 


737 6 0 
1,637 13 10 
8,41013 4 
40214 0 
1,323 17 10 
76 19 8 
20 9 10 
6 10 4 
108 13 7 


12,332 4 2 

402 U 0 


56,685 5 S 
66*738 12 8 


16,056 4 6 
194,307 13 0 
851 16 c 
17,818 17 1 


227,828 10,1 


234,513 16 4 
66,73812 8 


841,258 8 o 
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DISTRICT. 

Cliaj^fr X. Btvrsvc oti/f’k 7 (fiv Isrrmu. 

Finance? . fan! Fa mfn.-— Tho district local funds, which since 18C3 have 
w f, n collected ‘ for tlio promotion of rural education and for tlm 
t;np|y road 1 !, water, drains, rosHiouses, dispensaries, and other , 
iLH*ftil objeds nfll'ding the ovory-day comfort and convenience of 
the rnU-payers/ 1 amounted in the year 1874 ton total snm of £20,072 
(1U. 2,<Hj,72U)j and the expenditure to £21/108 (Rs. 2,1-1,080). This 
revenue is drawn from three source*!, a special cess of ^tli in addi- 
tion to the ordinary land-tax, the proceeds of cortain subordinate 
local funds, and some miscellaneous items of r cvchuc. The special 
(*( u, s, of which two-thirds nro set apart as a rood fund, and the re- 
mainder for tho promotion of education, yielded in 1874 n revenue 
of £17,151 (IK 1,71,510). Snbordinato local funds, including a ferry 
fund, n toll fund, n cattlt'-ponnd fund," and a school fcofnnd, yielded 
.tl/135(lts. 14,050). Government and privn to subscriptions amounted 
to £023 (Its. 9,230), and miscellaneous receipts, including certain items 
of land revenue, to £1,100 (Us. 11,000), or n total sum of £20,072 
(Rs. 2,00,720). 

For tulimnisfrative purposes tho local funds of tho district are 
divided into two main sections, those set apart for public works, 
nnd those set apart for education. Tho receipts and disbursements 
during the year 1874-75 under thoso’ two heads were as follows 

JskoI Funds Balance Shed in Founds Sterling, 1874-75. 
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According to tlio statement received from tho collector of the dis- 
trict, tlie following works have, since the introduction of the system m 
18G3, been executed or repaired out of tho local funds. To open up 
communicationsj ninety-six miles of Toad Uavo boon made, furnished 
with eight bridges, and, along forty-three miles, planted with trees. 
To improve the water-supply, 245 wells and 2/4 tanks, elovon water- 
courses, and eleven water-troughs have cither been made or repaired. 
To help village education twenty-six schools, and for the comfort of 
travellers fifteen rest-houses and sixty village offices, 1 chora, have been 
built or repaired. Besides these works twonty-fonr cattle-pounds and 
one hospital have been constructed and two town walls repaired. With 
regard to the increase of the water-supply, tho most pressing want of 
the district, the collector (1874)w rites : " A little moro than one- . 
fifth of the receipts has been devoted to water-supply, which every 
year receives the best attention of the committee. Much, however, 
remains to bo done towards meeting the wants of tho peoplo of tho 
sea-coast villages. This remark applies particularly to villages of this 
class in the Wdgra sub-division, many of which stand in great need 
of a snpply of fresh water/' 

_ Municipal Bcvcnucs . — In tho year 1874 there wero two municipali- 
ties in the district, one in the city of Broach, established in 1852, and 
the other it. the town of-Jambnsar, established in 183G. In that year 
therevenue raised by both municipalities amounted together to £8,457 
(R8. 84,570). Of this sum, £3,503 (Rs. 35,630) wero recovered from 
octroi dues, £828" (Rs. 8,280) from a house-tax, £2,481 (Rs. 24,840) 
from a toll-taxjmd wheel tax, £400 (Rs. 4,000) from assessed taxes, 
and £1,182 (Rs. 11,820) from miscellaneous sources. Under tho provi- 
sions of the Bombay District Municipal Act (No. VI. of 1873) Broach 
forms a city municipality, its funds, under tho presidency of tho col- 
lector, being administered by a body of commissioners, somo official 
and others private, in the proportion of at least two of the latter to 
one of the former. Under tho same Act Jambusnr forms a town 
municipality Idministcred by a body of commissioners, with the col- 
lector as president, and the assistant or deputy collector ns vice-presi- 
dent, the commissioners being chosen in tho proportion of at least two 
non-official to each official member. 

Tbe following statement gives for each municipality tlio receipts, 
charges, and the incidenco of taxation in the year ending 31st March 
1874: 

Municipal Balance Sheet in Foundi Sterling, 1873-74. 
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Cotton. 


Qotlsn . — At present (1 874) nn establishment in connection with tho 
Cotton Francis Act (Bombay Act No. IX. of 18G3) for proventing tha 
adulteration of cotton is, under tho control of the collector ofBroacl, 
maintained at a total yearly cost of £ 1,02 7 (Rs. 16,270). This charge 
is mot from tho cotton improvement fund framed under tho provisions 
of the Act. Tho establishment consists of on inspector, who is also 
inspectorfor Surat, dmwinga monthly salary of £100 (Rs. 1,000), and 
three sub-inspoctors, with monthly salaries varying from £8 to 
£12 (Its. 80 to ISO). Of tho three sub-inspectors; one is placed at 
Jambiisar, where flioro aro three factories ; one at Broach, whom there 
itro nineteen factories; and ono at Anldcswar, whore there nro-threo 
factories. Tho Broach sob-inspector also looks after tho presses at 
IViloj and Ohamdrgdm, and tho Ankloswar snb-inspector nftor those 
ntPnnoli and Ildv. -Each aub-inspoctor has generally tho assistance 
of ono man. The district inspector, throngli tho collector, nconscs 
presses, travels through tho district, examines cotton, and inspects 
tho ginniug-factorics. Under his ordors tho sab-inspectors open 
cotton bales, testing about twenty per cent. 



CHAPTER XI. 

INSTRUCTION. 

In tho yenr 1873-74 tlicro wens 193 government schools, or, on nn Chapter XL 
average, one schooHqr every two inhabited villages, alienated ns well — - 

as state, with an average attendance of 5,302 pupils (out of 7,357 Instruction, 
on the rolls), or 307 per cent of 174,578, tho ontiro population not Government schools', 
oxceeding twenty years of ago. ‘ 

Excluding chnrgos for snporintondonce, the total expenditure on Cost of education, 
education, on ncconnt of nided ns well ns stato schools, amounted in 
1873-74 to £9,581- (Rs. 95,840), of which £931 (Rs. 9,310) wero debit- 
ed to government and £8,653 (Rs. 80,530) to local and other funds. 

Under the director of public instruction, and tlio educational in- Local state 
spector, northern division (Gnjnvnt), tlio education of the district was 
in 1873-74 conducted by a local staff 340 strong. Of theso, one was 
a deputy educational inspector, with general chnrgo over nil tho schools 
of the district, drawing a yearly pay of £120 (Rs. 1,200), and tho 
rest wore masters of schools with yearly salarios ranging from £240 to 
£3 12s. (Rs. 2,400 to Rs. 36). 

Of 195, tho total number of government schools, in 184 Gujnrfiti Instruction, 
only was taught, and in nino Urdu only. In one of tho rest instruction 
was given both in English and in Gwjnrdti ; and ono was a high 
school, touching English and ono classical langungo (Sanskrit) up to 
the standard raquirod to pass tho university entrance tost examina- 
tion. 

In addition to tho state schools thoro wns in tho year 1873-74 ono Aided schools, 
aided private vernacular hoys' school hold in tho town of Broach, 
with an average attendance of forty -eight pupils out of sovonly-tliroo 
enrolled. Established by Sir Jnmsodji Jijibhfii in 1850, thiB school 
received in 1865-66 from government a contribution of £8 (Rs. 80). 

Afterwards this grant wns discontinued, and in its placo, in 1873-74, 

£5 (Rs. 50) wore allotted from tho local cess fund. 

Before the introduction of stato education overy largo village had Privuto schools- 
its private school taught by a BrfLhman. Thoy could not, howevor, 
compete with schools holpod. or supported by state funds, and accord- 
ingly the numbor of this class of schools bad, in J 873-74, fallen to 
thirty-three, with nn average attendance of 1,480 pnpils. 1 During tlio 
rainy season some stray Brfihraans venturo to open temporary schools 


’ i Letter from tho deputy educational inspector of Bioach. 
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in the larger villages that have not government schools of their owd. 
Rut most of these villages can hardly supply an attendance of ten hoys 
all the year round. The Brdhaan teacher, for two or throe months 
during the rams and at harvest time is paid generally in kind, and 
sometimes m money. His total receipts would probably vaiyfrom 
£5 to £7 10s. (Rs. 50to75). From the larger villages, now famished 
with government schools, teachers of this class used, it is said, to earn 
as much ns £15 (Rs. 150), and sometimes even more. Private schools 
in towns have generally been established by. the forefathers of 
the present teachers. The owners of such schools have several 
sources of income. 'On entering, a boy offers ono shilling (8 as.) to 
tlio goddess of learning, Saras waii; each school-day he brings for 
the master a handful of grain, muthij on holidays he brings the 
master a half-penny (one pice or \ anna). At certain stages of the 
boy’s conrso his paronts py a fee of one shilling (8 as.) ; when the 
pupil is going to bo marriod, for teaching him the marringo songs ho 
gives his master two shillings (1 Re.), or, if his parents are well off, 
the present will bo as much as from six to ten shillings (Rs. 3 to 5). 
Boys seldom stay at these schools after twelve years old, and most of 
the pupils are under ten . Girls do not attend such schools. Boys of 
from six to eight are taught nntivB tables, dnfc ; afterwards they learn, 
to write by tracing letters, muldkshar, on a sanded board, and by 
writing characters, ndma, with wet chalk on a black board. They 
seldom learn to write well ; but mental arithmetic, hisab, is taught 
in these schools to perfection, and this part of their teaching lias been 
adopted in state schools. The boys go to their tenohers’ dwellings ; 
nnd, as the house is often small, in the morning and evening the pupils 
may be seen grouped on the side of the street, in front of tliB door, 
working at their sums, or shouting out their tables. The position 
of the mastors, and the religious element in some of their teaching, 
helps them in their competition with the purely secular instruction 
given in state schools. * 


State education, rp[ w following figures show the increased moans for learning' to 

1849-1874. nnd offered by government to tho people during the last 

five-nnd-twonty yearn. From returns furnished by the educational 
department, it would seem that the first state vernacular school was 
opened in tho town of Broach in 1826. Four years later a second 
vernacular school was opened in Jambnsar town. But no dotailed 
information is available for the years before 1849. 'In 1819 '^here 
were six state schools, with on nverago attendance of seventy-six 
pupils i at tlmt timo independent privoto (indigenous) schools wore 
returned nt fifty-four, tenclring,it was estimated, about 2,044 boys 
the total average attendnneo was, therefore, 2,120, or, ns shown by 
tho returns of the census of 1846, 1 '61 per cent of 180,878, a tho total 
population not exceeding twenty years of ago. In 1 855-56 the num- 
ber of state schools had risen to eight, with on average attendance of 
' 39S pupils 1 anddn^opondent private (indigenous) schools to oiglity- 


"~j Tlio fignw’ f° r indigenous schools arc only estimates. So regular returns nro 

n '?Th!smiinlicr lias ft^Bcnort !r mw> I * pnl ' rfion “ 1&iG on «>o basis 

of the proportion given in tlic Census Ucport for 1872. 
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.seven, with an estimated attendance of 2,840 pupils ; tlio total Cha pter XL 
average number of youths under instruction was, therefore, 3,238, or, instruction, 
as shown by the census of 1851, 2'28 per cent of 145,00s, 1 the total . .. 

population not exceeding twonty years of ago. . In 1805-06 the ' 1810-1374/ 
numbers, exclusive of thoso of independent private (indigenous) 
schools 1 and the pupils in thorn, had risen to thirty-seven schools, of 
which thirty-six were government ; and one an aided private school, 
with an averago attendance of 1,459 scholars, 1,413 of whom wero 
being, taught in government, and forty-six in aided private schools. 

The total averago number under instruction was, therefore, 1,459, or, 
as shown by the census of 1831, one per cent of 145,008, tho total 
population not exceeding twenty years of age. Tho figures for 
1873-74 wero, as shown above, 193 government, ono aided private, 
and tliirty-threo independent private (indigenous) schools, with an 
average attendance of 5,362, forty-eight, and 1,480 pupils, respec- 
tively ; tho total averago attendance was, therefore, 6,890, or, on llio 
basis of tho census of 1872, 3'94 per cent of tho population not 
exceeding twenty years of a go. A comparison with the returns for 
1849 gives, therefore, for 1873-74, an increase in tho number of 
schools from sixty to 229, or 281‘GG per cent; while of 174,578, tho 
. entire population of the district, not exceeding twenty ycara of age, 

• 3‘94 .per cent wero undor instruction in 1873-74 ns compared with 
l'Gl per cent in 1849. 

Of tho figures for tho years shown above, in thoso for 1873-74 Girl »’ schools, 
only do girls’ schools appear. There were, in 1873-74, seven girls’ 

’• schools, with an average attendance of 139 pupils. 

The census returns for 

' district tho following information Utf «.v UMV |/tV|«VlHlVU V» f Utuvug HU1U 13** 

‘ to read and write 


1 1 S72 give for each of tho chief races of tlio Proportion able to 
irmation ns to tho proportion of porsons ablo rci *“ an ?m7 t0 ' 


Of 49,744, the total Hindu mtjlo population not exceeding twelvo Hindus, 
years, 4,G18s or 9’28 per cent; of 22,289 abovo twolve, and not ex- 
ceeding twenty years, 4,651, or 20'8 g per cont ; and of 73,037 ex- 
ceeding twenty years, 1 6,347, or 22 38 per cent, — were nblo to read 
and write, or were undor instruction. Of 40,098, tho total Hindu 
female population not exceeding twelve years, 124, or 0’26 per cont ; 
of 20,126 above twelvo, and not exceeding twonty years, 59, or 0‘29 
per cont ; and of G5,738 exceeding twonty years, 103, or 045 por 
cent, — wero able to rend and write, or wore undor instruction. 

Of 12,453, tho total Musalmnn male population not exceeding Mnhatnmadans. 
"twolve years, 1,177, or 0'4-5 per cont ; of 5,439 above twelvo, and not 
exceeding twonty years, 1,160, or 21'33 por cent; and of 17,404 ex- 
ceeding twonty years, 3,376, or 19'40 por cent, — wero ablo to read and 
writo, or wore undor instruction. Of 11,682, tbo total Musalmdn 
femalo population not exceeding twelve years, 24, or 0'2 per cont ; of 
4,701 abovo twelve, and not exceeding twenty years, 11, or 0’23 por 
cont; and of 17,354 exceeding twonty years, 16, or O' 09 per cont, — 
were ablo to read and writo, or wero undor instruction.' 


‘ l Tins number lias boon calculated from tho total population in 1851 on tho basis 
of the propoi lion given in tho Census llcport for 1872. 

a Materials with icgard to such schools for 1805-GGaro not available. 
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. 1EG5-1875, 


The rotaroB in qnestion do not m re 
regard to Persia. 
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Before tho year 1805-66 no returns, arranging the pupils accord- 
ing to raconnd re- 
ligion, wonldseem 
to have been drawn 
up. The statement 
given in the mar- 
gin shows that, of 
the * three chief 
races- of the dis- 
trict .the Pnrsis 
hare tho largest 
proportion of their' 
boys and girls nnder instruction. Since 1865 a considerable adrnneo , 
ins, it will be seen, been made by the Musalm&ns. , Tho increase 
nnder this bead is, according to the deputy educational inspector, 
almost entirely duo to the fact that the cnltivoting Bohords, whose 
vernacular is flnjnrdti, lave, within the lost ten 'years, began to 
make nse of the means offered them £ot teaching theur children. 

Of 300, tho total number of girls enrolled in the seven girls’ 
schools spohon of above, 287, or 79 per cent, are Hindus j 62, or 20-66 
por cent, Parefs ; and 1, or 0-33 per cent, a Musalmdn.-- 

Of 7,865, tho total number of pupils in government aad aided 
private schools in the Broach district, there wore in 1875, 763, or 9/7 
per cent, Brahmans ; 451, or 5*73 percent, Hajputs ; 18 Xdyasths and 
Pnrbhus; 865, or 10-99 per cent, of trading castes 0} «nris rad 
BlirftMs); 2,590, or 32-98 per cent, of cultivators (Karins); 408, pf. 
5-18 per cent, of artisans (goldsmiths, blacksmiths, carpenters, .tailors, 
and others); 334, or 4-24 per cent, of- shop-keepers (snch as oilmen, 
dealers in vegetables and betel-leaves) ; 216, or .2:514 per cent, o. 
labourers (washermen, water-earners, and others); lop, or Jwo pel ■ 
coat, of low-castes (shoe-makers, sweepers, -scavengers, and others) ; 
2-io/or 1-85 per cent, miscellaneops (genealogists, grain-carriers, and 
others); 1,5S2, orl9"43 per cent, Mnsalmfins, of whom 986, or 12-68 
..per cent, were Bdhor&s ; 393, or.4'99 per- cent, PHrsis ,- and forty of 
"aboriginal and hill tribes. ' , - 

Of 109, the total number of low-caste pupils, only bye wer'ejboys 
of the Dher (sweeper) and Bhangia (scavenger) castes. In tho three 
Government schools where these boys attended, room was made for 
them on the verandas of the schools. As there were so Jow pupils 
belonging to these classes, no special arrangements were .found to be 
necessary. ■ > ' j‘. , * * 

, . rnjin following- ./taWnr- statement, prepared, from tho returns 

Stat ? 855 %f ’ Arched; by 'fa bWonal dj^o^ ^ows in .detail the 
number of schools and scholars with their cost to government: — 



Return of Government and Aided School* in the Broach District in Me years 1855 - 56 , 1865 - 66 , and 1873 - 74 . 
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DidabMi gavo the institution a good start. In 1864-65 the library 
received two fresh donations — one from Mr. Rdicliand Dipchaud, o 
merchant of Bombay, of £400 (Rs. 4,000) and 1,000 books ; and tho 
other, the gift of £200 (Rs. 2,000), from another Bombay merchant, 
Mr. Kharsedji Kfima. Tho total number of books in the library is 
2,505. There aro soventy-eight subscribers, of whom thirteen are 
first class, paying a yearly subscription of £1 4s. (Rs. 12) j twolvo arc 
second class, paying 12s. (Rs. 6) ; and fifty-three aro third class, pay- 
ing Gs. (Rs. 3). Tho average annnal revenue is £77 10s. (Rs. 775), oi 
which £47 10s, (Rs. 475) aro collected in subscriptions, and £50 
(Rs. 300) are granted out of municipal funds. ' Tho library subscribes 
to two Bombay English daily, and to twonty-three English and ver- 
nacular weekly newspapers. Some monthly papers and magazines 
are also taken in. 

The local newspaper, which has been in circulation for fourteen 
years, is called the ' Broach Wartmdn,* or News. It is lithographed, 
and published weekly at Broach. 

In 1871 some of the inhabitants of Broach joined together for 
the purpose of forming ikemselves into an association to bring f to 
the notice of government such subjects as stood in need of repre- 
senting.' A committee was chosen, and there aro said to bo now 
about fifty-seven names on the roll. Tho subjects on which this 
association has addressed-petitions to government are tho municipal 
house-tax, the non-agricultnral cess, the establishment of an assist- 
ant judge’s court at Broach, and tho new District Municipal Ac] 
(VI. of 1873). Since September 1874 no meeting has been hold,. ant 
the association is now (1875) said to be in ‘a state of chronic stupor. 
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Broach, although to Europeans a trying climate, scorns to suit the 
constitution of tlio natives, and epidemics aro rarely heard of. About 
the boginning of the present ccntnry severe attacks of small -pox, at 
intervals of three or four years, wore common, and sinco that time 
tho provalonco of sores, called tho Broach boil, -was noticed by some of 
tlio district officers. For some years past, however, both of those 
forms of sicknoss arc much loss common than was formerly tho case. 
Tlio typos of disease nibst usually mot in 'tho district are said to bo 
nguo, skin diseases, bronchitis, conjunotivitis, and otitis. 1 

Thoro were, according to tho census returns, eighty-four persons 
engaged in the practice of medicine. Deducting fourteen as tho 
nnmber of those employed by government, there remain of native 
practitioners seventy, or ono to every 5,000 persons of the popula- 
tion. These men belong to two classes — Hindus, generally Briih- 
mans of the Shrigod sub-division, and Musalmdns. Tho former are 
generally called mid, and tho latter hakim. Besides these profes- 
sional physicians, tilie village barber, and in some cases the potter, has 
knowlodgo onough.to blood or to sot a dislocated limb. Even among 
tlioso who earn a living as doctors, their ncqnaiutaneo with medicine 
is said to bo most limited. Their ruling idea is that every drug 
contains tho properties eithor of heat or cold. This preparation 
they say is cooling, that heating, to tho system. A powder is their 
fnvourito''forin'of proscription, anil this generally contains a variety 
-of ingrodients, tho more tho better.' They also give their patients^ 
drugs to make up into decoctions. Thero arc about ten or twolve’ 
native doctors, haldm, in tho town of Broach. But none of them 
ovor venturo to porform an operation. Their surgical skill goes no 
further than tho knowledge required to open boils, absoossea, and 
whitlows.® Among other medicines tho native practitioners use 
opium, antimony, salts of silver, mercury, ond copper.. Thoy also 
practiso fooling the pulse, examining tho tongue ond unno, topping 
the chest, and placing tho oar in tho neighbourhood of the heart. 
Thoy have many epcoilics or oharms. Of these, the following is usod 
_ . — a 


* Tho endemic of tl.c country is (1820) quartan lover, necompamed by disease of 
mists, also, sometimes p.u» tluougU tho country, ire 
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in eases of jaundice. A quantity of dried asses’ dung is reduced to 
powder and placed in a closed bag: Tlio bag is then hung in tlio 
neck of a deep earthen pot lillcd with cold water, and allowed to re- 
main for one night. Next morning it is takon out, and, mixing 
sugar 1 with the water, the patient drinks for a doso a pint, or even a 
quart. 1 

In the district there are four dispensaries, all of which havo 
been established within the last five years, and ono civil hospital at 
Broach. During tho year 1873-74, 20,302 persons in all wero treated 
in theso hospitals, of whom . 20,001 woro out-door and 301 wore 
in-door pationts. Of those institutions, the Bronoli civil hospital and 
tho dispensaries at Jambnsar and Ildv aro provided with speoial 
buildings, the others boing located in houses rented for the purpose. 
Tho total amount expended in checking diseaso in 1874-75 was 
.€1,894 (Rs. 18,940). Of this amount €1,323 (Rs. 13,230) wero paid 
from stato revenues, "and £571 (Rs. 5,710) from locnl funds. 

The following dotails of tho working of theso difforont institutions 
arc takon from their annual administration report for 1873-74 : — 

Tho returns and reports^ show that tho total numbor of in-door 
cases treated in 1878-74 was 281 against 388 oi the year 1872-78. 
There remaiued at tho end of tho year 1872-73 fifteen persons in 
hospital ; 266 wero fresh admissions. Of tho total treated (281), 251 
were discharged, fifteen died in hospital, one died out of hospital, and 
fourteen remained under treatment. There woro 5,365 out-pationts 
in 1873-74 against 6,730 in 1872-73. 

Tlio Ankleswar dispensary was oponod in tho year 1870. Tho 
nuinbor of out-patients under treatment in 1873-74 w as 3,191. There 
were 1,300 cases of malarious fevers attended against 1,220 of tho 
previous yoar. . In 1873-74 the percentage of fevors to all other 
disensos was 40’73. Of other diseases, thoso of lungs, stomach, and 
intestines, and skin diseases wtero the chief. Tho avorago daily 
number of sick was 22’8 against ll’S of the previous year. 124 
minor operations wero performed. ' 

- Tho 115 v dispensary was opened in 1870. Tlio number of out-door 
patients treated in 1873-74 was 5,500. Tho numbor of malarious 
fevers in 1873-74 was 2,308; tbe percentage 'to all othor diseases was 
43 against 47*74 in 1872-73 and S3 in 1871-72. Tho chief other 
diseases treated wero rheumatism, syphilitic affections, and skin 
diseases. Tho avorago daily number of sick was 58 - 7 against 44*5 
of tho previous year. 125 minor operations were performed. Tho 
village of Iliiviisjsmall, and, like the Hindus, tho Farsi inhabitants, 
who form idyl -largest part of the population,- much prefer out-door 
treatment/'* / ‘ 1 

The Hansot dispensary was opened in 1870. Tho number of out- 
patients -in 1873-74 was 3,926. - Malarious fevers were tho chiof 
■ diseases’ treated,, there being of theso 1,130 against 913 of tho pre- 


1 Tlio details Of chief diseases and naiivo practitioners aro from a paper liy B. C. 
Koclan, Es^., civJ surgeon of Broaeli (1S?4). 
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vious year ; Uio ratio of fevers to nil other diseases was 28*93 against Chapter XII 

1*2*05 of thy preceding year. Tho chief other diseases wcrooftlio D . v ~? 

respiratory system, of tho stomach and bowels, and affections of the -rminc Health. 
relJnlnr mid cutaneous systems. The averago daily number of sick 
was 30*8. 

Thet^ number of out-patients treated in thoJnmbusar dispensary Jambusar dispen- 
in 18/3-71 was 1,513. There wore 32 1 cases of malarious fovors, 8IU T- 
giving a percentage of 21*21 on nil other diseases treated. Of tho 
other diseases, the chief wero rhcitmatism, diseases of tho nervous 
system, respiratory and alimentary affections, ulcers, skin diseases, 
and injuries. The nverage daily number of sick was 14*5 against 
10' I of the preceding year. 

_ Vaccination would seem to have been first introduced into tho Vaccination, 
district of Broach in 1812. At tlmt time epidemics of *Biimll-pox 
ntv said 1 to have swept through Gujarat on an average nbout onco 
in four years. The disease twice, during tho years from 1812 to 
1820, visited the Baroda territories to tho enst of Broach ; hut in tlio 
vaccinated villages it is said to have caused comparatively littlo 
injury. During the progress of tho survey, 1811 to 1819, nn assist- 
ant surgeon was nt Inched as n vaccinator to the survoy depart- 
ment. JJy this agency 29,747 persons in nil wero operated upon. 

In tho year 1873-71 the work of vaccination was, under tho super- 
vision of the superintendent of vnccination for tho eastern Gujnrtit 
ciicle, carried on by five vaccinators, with annual salaries varying 
from CIG 16”. to ,C2S lo’«. (Its. 168 to 28S). Of tho operators, four 
were distributed over the rural parts of tho district : ouo to Jambn- 
oir Mib-ilivh ion ; a btcond to A'mod mul IVtigra ; n third to the vil- 
lages of the Jlronch Bull-division ; and tho fourth was entrusted with 
Ankles war and Jliiusot. The duties of tho fifth vaccinator were 
confined to the city of Broach. In tho year 1873-71, 9,707 opera- 
tions were performed, ns compared with 9,2GG in 1869-70. 

Tho following nhstmet shows tho chief points of interest con- 
nected with tho age and tho raco of the persons vaccinated : 

CuuwirMe Sununnrg of Vaccination Operations in the District oj Broach 
tiering the years 1869-70 mid L8/3-74. 
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clmrgo was made up of tlio following items: supervision mid inspcc* 
tion, £200 Gs, (Jls. 2,003); establishment, £143 14s. (Rs. 1/ 437); and 
contingencies, .CO 1 8s. (Rs. CO). Of those, tho supervising and inspect- 
ing clinrgcs wero met from provincial funds, nnd of the remainder, 
the expense of tlio rural vaccinator was hi each sub-division homo 
by its local funds, wliilo in Broncli the municipality paid for the 
services of tho town vaccinator. 


Tlio following particulars of tho forms of cattle discaso occasion- 
ally prevalent in tho district of Broach have been obtained by the 
collector from the. cultivators. In forwarding them, Mr. Wbito ex- 
pressed tlio fear that in &omo points the dotails wero inaccnrate. 1 

Sitla or sili, rinderpest, literally small-pox. Tho symptoms are 
pinging, discbnrgo from tho month, nnd refusal of food. Tho dura- 
tion of tlio attack varies from eight to fifteen days, or oven a month. 
This form of disonso is not generally fatal. — Rtmulo, n form of rin- 
derpest, This discaso affects the chests of cnltlo, causing thoir 
breathing to bo laboured and prevonting thoir eating. It is gonor- 
nlly fatal. — Mown so orkharclian, foot-and-mouth discaso. Tho symp- 
toms aro trickling at tho mouth, and formation of matter in tho 
hoofs. This discaso is not generally fatal, and can, it is said, ho 
cured within ten or fifteen day's by an application of bairn? (Acacia 
nmbica) leaves nnd other cooling medicines. — Malri, glasandi, and 
jerbaj, inflammation of tlio throat nnd chest. Tho symptoms oto 
swelling of tho throat nnd oliest, straining oyes, nnd refusal of food. 
It usually lnsts for three days, nnd is seldom fatal. 


The total number of deaths in tho six years ending 1874 was, 
ns shown in tho snnitary commissioner’s annual reports, 40,400, or 
nn average yearly mortality of 6,735, or, assuming tho figures of tlio 
consus of 1872 ns a basis, of 1‘92 per cent of the total population. 
Of tho average number of . deaths, 4,85 i, or 72'07 per cent, wore 
rotumod ns duo to foverj 278, or 4' 12 por cent, to bowel complaint; 
77, or 1*14 por cent, to small-pox ; 199,' or 2-95 por cent, to cholera ; 
and 1,214, or 18’02 por cent, to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from 
accidents or violonoo avoragod 113, or 1'67 per cent of the avornge 
mortality of tho district. During tho foiir, years ending 1874 tho 
number of births is roturnod at 19,540 sonls, of whom 10,550 aro 
entored ns malo nnd 8,990 ns fomalo children, or an average yearly 
hirtli-rato of 4,880 souls ; or, on tho basis of tho census figures, a 
birthrate of 1'39 por cent of tho entire population of tho district. 


Theso figures are iucorreot; for, while tho population of tho district 
'is increasing, tho returns show a birtli-rnto less by 1,349 than the 
dcatli-rat?. (Hreicxphipntion probably is, tlmt;iylnlo tho mortality 
is protty eocuratoly known, not nearly all of the births aro recorded. ' 


* Collector's letter No. .1743, dnted lEtli Soptcmhcr;iS70. For details of . 

M Jdanha? of tho most Deadly Forms of Cattle Diseases in InchV IwMrJnn 
Balloil, Inspecting Vetermnry Surgeon, BomfcayArmy, might bo'consi ted. '! ■ ' 
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Jainbusar Sub-division. — Tho Jnmbusar sub-division is 
bounded on tho north by tlio river Main ; on tlio enst by Barotla terri- 
tory : ' on . tlio south the Dhadhnr river separates it from tlio A'liiotl 
f'nli-d'nc'on ot tlio Broach district ; and on tlio west it stretches to 
I lie Gull of Cambay. Tlio total area is 378 square miles, and tho 
population was in 1872 returned at 93,2-19 sonls, or an avera-o 
density of_- 10 (39 to tho square mile. Tho realizablo land revenue 
m 18/1-zo amounted to .€-1-1,511 (Us. .-1,-15,-110). 

Of the total area of 378 square miles, sis miles nro occupied by tho 
lands of alienated villages.' Tho remainder contains 155,8 30 acres, 
or C3-38 per cent, of occupied Innd; 2,123 acres, or 0 - 89 per cent, of 
culturablc waste j G8,003 acres, or 28‘53 per cent, of unculturablo 
waste; and 12,37G_ncres, or 5 - 19 per cent, occupied by villngo sites, 
road", tanks, and .rivers. From 157,953 acres 05,515 acres liavoto 
be subtracted on account of alienated lands in stato villages. Of tho 
balance of 91,-138 acres, the actual area of culturablo stato land, 
89,'fOG acres, or 07’of per cent, were in tho year 1873-74 under 
cultivation. 
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The.country consists of two tracts of level Innd differing in up- Aapeci, 
pearnnee. Towards tho west a barren plain, and in tlio cast n 
well-wooded stretch of light, go riii, soil. 

Tho averago rain-fall is about 231 inches. Chmata. 

There are only two rivers,— tho Mnlii nnd tlio Dhadhnr,— nnd these Water supply, 
thirl tlio sub-division ; the former on tlio north, and tho latter on tho 
routli. In tho light soil portions good and sweet springs are avail- 
able, but in other parts tho snpply of wnter is defective. 

Tho soils arc, ns noticed above, black mid light. Soil. 


Tho sub-diviMon 1ms not been brought ns yet (1875) under tho Survey ilolnila, 
survey revision, mid is therefore wanting in assessment nnd occu- 
pancy details. ■ - ■ 

Tho returns for 187-1 show a population of 81,304 souls lodged in Resource*, 

25 9G5 houses, provided with 700 wells and 323 tanks, mid owning 
tlio following stock 2,927 ploughs, 5,035 carts, 17,092 oson, 2,448 
Cows, 18,0 15 buffaloes, 050 horses, and 9,191 other nnimalB. 

From statistics furnished by the registration department, it wpuJd Valued Uma. 
seem that in tho year 1857, 1.172JJ acres of land were, purchased 
a total cost of CO, 889 7s. Gel. (Its. G8, 893-12), or £bl 7s. G „tl. 

(Hs. 58-12-1) per acre In tho year 1874 tho contending figures 
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Of 89,460 ncres, tho total area of cultivated land, 3,009 acrcij 
or 3'3C per cent, wero in the year 1873-74 fallow or under grass. 
Of tho 86,457 acres undor actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 
36,041 acres, or 41*68 por cent, of whioh 11,781 acres were nndor 
jwwar (Sorghum vnlgave); 0,209 under bajri (HoIcub spicatus); 9,269 
undor wheat, ghan (Ti'iticam rostivum); 2,877 under rice, danger 
(Oryzn sativa) ; and 2,905 under liodra (Pnspalum scrobionlatum). 
Pulses occupied 3,870 ncres, or 4'47 per cent, of whioh 2,473 ncres 
were under ittver (Onjanus indicus), and 1,397 under miscellancons 
pulses, comprising wal (Dolichos lablnb) ; gram, clmna (Cicer nricti- 
nnm) ; mag (Phaseolns radiatus) ; and peas, watdna (Pisnm sativum). 
Oil seeds occupied 223 acres, or 0‘25 per cent, all of which were 
under castor-oil seeds, divela (Ricinus communis), and fal (Scsamum 
iudicum), Fibres occupied 40,398 acres, or 46'72 per cant, nil of 
which were under cotton, lcapus (Gossypium indicnm). Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 5,967 acres, or 6*9 por cent, of which 826 ncres wero 
undor tobacco, iambaku (Nicotians, tabacum) ; four under sugar-cane, 
serdi (Saccharum officinarum) ; 552 under indigo, gali (Indigofcrn 
tinctoria) ; and 5,085 under miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 


Population, 

1872-1875. 


The census returns for 1872 show thnt of a total population of 
93,249, 78,957, or 84*67 por cent, were Hindus ; 14,202, or 16'23 por 
cent, Musalmdns; 30 Pdrsis; and 60 others. The spcciol census 
rotums furnished by the collector show that of a total population of 
83,596 souls in 1875, 70,074, or S3'82 per cent, wero Hindus ; 13,505, 
or 16*15 per cent, Musnlmnns j 8 Parsis ; and 9 others. The Hindu 
population would seem to consist of the following castes, which, to a 
great extent, also serve as a guide to occupation : Brahmans, 3.329 ; 
Brahma-Kshatris, 35 ; Kdyasths, 25 ; Wdnins, 2,558 ; Shravaks, 68 ; 
Bhdtias and Luwinds, 572; Kanbis, 10,177 ; Bajpnts, 4,793 ; Kiiclihirts, 
1,571 j Malis, 05 ; Ghunchis (oil -prossers), -lolj-JOkfyipds (calenders) 
and Bhdvsdrs (calico-printers), 253.fG86rfe(goId ' atf<r Silversmiths), 
480 j SutMrs (carpenters), 649 ; Kausdrds*(obppersmith!s), 21 j Luliars 
tblabksinfiihs), 399 ; Darjis (tailors), 304 ; Chundrds (bricklayers) 
38 j Salats (masons), 13 ; Kumbhdrs (potters), 1,170 ; Ods (diggers) 
203 ; Hajdms (barbers), 1096 ; Dhobbis (washermen), 181 ; Bharwdds 
and Rabdris (herdsmon and shepherds), 804 ; Ehdnrtis (seamen), 107 • 
Mdchhis (fishermen), 950 ; Golds (rico-pounders), 305 ; Bhadbhuids 
(grain-parchers), 26; Pakhalis (water-drawers), 12; Purabids and 
Mardthdv, 439 ; Wdgbris.(fowlors and hunters) and Jtdvalids (cotton- 
tape-makbrs), 2,049; Kobs, 25,186; Bhils and Taldvias, 4 144- 
Mochis (s'hoo-TOdkers); 200 ; Khnlpds (tanners), 999 ; despised' low' 
castes, Dhers , and Bhangids, 6,126; and religious beggars 57ft 
According to tho same returns the occupation of tho Vholo'nonn 
l of the sub-division is-as follows : i. Porsons employed hndor 


lation 


government, or municipal, dr other local authorities, humhbr.*™ ; 
.all' 1,836 BOlI J s * .“• P orB ? ns i 1139.' ',ih. Person?, h 


m 


' eorvice, or performing personal offices, 1 9,432. iy‘ p„‘“' ^ 0 ^ Sons * ™ 
. in ogriculturo and with animals— (o) cultivators, 12,017 • (5) labour^^ 
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337; and (c) herdsmen and shepherds, 100 — in all 32,-181. v. Persons Chapter X1JLI. 
engaged in commerce and trade, 158. vi. Persons employed in 
mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering operations, and en- 
gaged in tho sale of articles, manufnctnred or otherwise, prepared for 
consumption, S,G9G. vii. Jlisccllnncous persons not classed other- 
wise — («) women 8,4-85, and children 30,412 — in all 38,897 ;and (6) 
miscellaneous persons, 1,431 — total 40,351. 

The total number of deaths in the throo years ending with 1874-73 Public health, 
was 0,303, or an average yearly mortality of 2,101, or, assuming tho 
figures of the census of 1872 ns a basis, of 2*25 por cent of 93,249, 
the total population of the sub-division. Of tho average number of 
deaths, 1,757, or 33 # G2 percont, were returned ns duo to fever; 132, 
or G‘2S per cent, to diarrhoea and dysentery ; 9, or 0'42 per cent, to 
small-pox; II, or 0'32 per cent, to cholera; and 102, or 7'71 per 
cent, to miscellaneous diseases. Heaths from accidents and violonco 
averaged 30, or P42 percent of tho average mortality of tho sub- 
division. During the same period the number of births is returned 
at 4,111 rotii«, of whom 2,232 nro entered as male and 1,879 as 
female children ; or an average yearly birth-rnto of 1,370, or 1’4G per 
cent of the total population of tho Mib-division. 

A'mod Sub-division. — Tho A'mod sub-division is n compnct A’mod. 
tract t wcnfy-1 ivo miles long by thirteen broad. It is bounded on tho 
north by tho river Hhadhar, which separates it from Jamhusar; on 
the east by Baroda territory ; and on the south by tho Broach and 
tho ■\Ydgra sub-divisions, tho latter separating it towards tlio west 
from tho Gulf of Cninbny, to which tho A'mod sub-division originally 
extended. The total area is 17G square miles, and tho population was 
in 1872 returned at 40,2G0 souls, or an avorago donsity of 228-7n to 
the square mile. Tho realizable laud revenue in 1 874-75 amounted to 
.125,580 (Rs. 2,55,800). 

There nro no alienated villages In this sub-division. Tho total Amo. 
area of 17G .square miles consists of 91,479 ncres, or 81 OG percent, 
of occupied laud ; 1.085 acres, or 3-G1 per cent, of culturaldo waste ; 

9 021 ncres, or T’fiO per cent; of tmcnlturnble waste ; and 8,201 acres, 
or 7-32 per cent, occupied by ‘village sites, roads, tanks, ntvd rivera. 

J.Vom 95,30 4 ncres Ife ' 134 acres haiT to be subtracted on abcount of 
alienated lands in 'state villages. Of the balance of a, A 130 acres, 
tho nctunl area of culturable state land, 71,84e acres, or 91 49 por 
cent, wero in the year 1873-74 under cultivation. 

In the neighbourhood of tlio Dlnidhar river tho country is wooded, A„«ct. 

lull towards the salt tracts it becomes gradually barer. 

The onlv river is the Hhadhar, tho northern ho, indnir oF the sub- tt'«tcr.*upply. 
division. Tho water-supply is deficient, tho wells few, and tlio tanks 

of hut little capacity. 00 lt 0 n soil, richer towards tho Soil. 

JUSSS. 3TJS5: iStfSA . » — - 

into a grey soil, so salt ns to jo uncu urn Cl BY “A nndor tho Survey doUifa. 

details. 

n 705 — 08 
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Tlip returns for 1 874 slum’ a population of 37,107 souls lodged in 
1 1,307 houses, provided with 802 wells and 84 tanks, and owning 
the following stock: 3,888 ploughs, 2,000 carts, S,7S5 oxen, 1,823 
cows, 7,934 buffaloes, 010 horses, and 3,420 other animals. 

From statistics furnished by tho registration department, it would - 
ecoin that in tho year 1SC7, 2'i^j acres of land woro purchased at a 
total cost of £174 18*. (Its. 1,749), or £7 4s. 8{tZ. (Rs. 72-5-0) per acre. 
In tlio year 1874 tho corresponding figures show l,G41|{r ncros 
transferred at a cost of £0,051 (Its. 00,510), or an averago valno per 
aero of £3 13s. S^l (Its. 30-1 3-S). 

Of 71,845 acres, tho total area of cultivated land, 12,722 acres, or 
17'7 per cent, wero in tho year 1873-74 fallow or under grass., Of 
tho 59,123 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 
19,721 acres, or 33 - 3u per cent, of which 10,300 acres woro under 
juwdr (Sorghum vnlgnre) ; 1,419 under bitjri (BTolcus spicatns) ; 3,371 
under wheat, glum (Triticum rastivnm) ; 4,134 under rice, danger 
(Oryza sntivn); and 191 under lotlra (Pnspalum scrobiculntum). 
Pulses occupied 9,351 acres, or 15 '81 per cent, of which 3,071 acres wero 
under tuver (Cajamis indicus), and 0,280 under miscellaneous pulses, 
comprising will (JDoIichos lablnb) ; gram, chana (Cicor arietinum) ; 
mag (Plmscolus rndiatus) ; and peas, walana (Pisum sativum). Oil- 
seeds occupied 119 acres, or 0 - 2 por pent, nil of which were under 
castor-oil seeds, tlivcla (lticinus communis), and ial .(Sesamum indi- 
cnm). Fibres occupied 29,100 acres, or 49 - 22 per cent, nil of which 
wero nndor cotton, kapds (Gossypinm indiemn). Miscellaneous crops 
occupied 82C acres, or l - 89 por cent, of which 133 acres were under 
tobncco, iamhdku (Nicotinna tabacum), and 098 nndor miscellaneous 
vegetables and fruits. 

The census roturns for 1872 show that of a total popnlation of 
40,260, 32,184, or 79’S1 per cent, wero Hindus; 7,830,-or 19 - 46 por 
cent, Musalrudns ; 4 Pitrsis, and 280, or 0 7 per cent, others. Tho 
specinl census roturns furnished by tho collector show that of a total 
population of 37,885 souls in 1875, 20,478, or 78 - 84 per cent, were 
Hindus; 7,903, or 2P18 por cent, Musalmiins; and four Pdrsis. Tho 
Hindu population would seom to consist of the following castes, which, 
to a great ox tent, also servo as a guide to occupation : Brahmans, 
1,449 ; Brahma-Kshatris, 150; Kdyastlis, 11; Pnrbhu, 1; Wdnids, 
514; Sliriivnks, 977; Bhdtids and Lnwdnds, 247; Kanins, 5,926; 
Rajputs, 2,321 ; Kdehhids, 907 ; Mdlis, 90; Ghiinohis (oil-pressers), 
‘197; Chhipds (calenders) and Bbdvsdrs (calico-printors), 20; Sojais 
(gold and silversmiths), 312; Suthdrs (carpenters), 209; Kansdrds 
(coppersmiths), 92; Luhdrs (blacksmiths), 219; Darjis (tailors), 150; 
ClrandrnS (bricklayers), 9 ; Kumbhdrs (potters), 503 ; Ods (diggors), 
77; Hajdms (barbers), 548; Dliobhis (washormon), 121; Bbarwdds 
and-Rabdris (herdsmen and shepherds), 236; Kharwds (seamen), 21 • 
Golds (rice-pounders), 59 ; Bhddbhnjds (grain-parcbers), 13 ; Purabids 
and Maratkd's, 55 ; Wdghns (fowlers and hunters) and Rdvalids 
(cottori-taVe;makers), 341 ;Kolis, 7,483 ; Bhils and l’nldvids, 2,364: 
Mochis (shoe-makers), 203 ;Khdlpds (tanners) , 492 ; dospised low caste's 
‘-Dherp and Bhangids, 2,839 ; ond religions beggars, 244. According 
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to the simo returns tlio occupation of tlio whole population of the 
sub-division is ns follows : i. Persons employed under government, 
or municipal, or other local authorities, numbering in all 794 souls, 
ii. Professional persons, 302. iii. Persons in service, or performing 
personal offices, 261. iv. Persons engaged in agriculture and with ani- 
mals — (/,) cultivators, 5,721 ; (Ji) labourers, 4,781 ; and (e) herdsmen 
and shepherds, SI — in all 10,583. v. Porsonsengnged in commerco and 
trade, 497. vi’. Persons employed in mcclinnical arts, manufactures, 
and engineering operations, and engaged in 1 he sale of articles, manu- 
factured or otherwise prepared for consumption, 1771. vii. Miscella- 
neous persons not classed otherwise — (a) womon 8,633, and children 
14,1-1G — in all 22,779; and (ft) miscellaneous persons, 308 — total 
23,177. 


The total number of deaths in tlio fivo years ending with 1874-75 
was 4,438, or an 'average yearly mortality of 887, or, assuming tho 
figures of tho census of 1872 ns iv bnsis, of 2'2 per cent of 40,200, 
tho total population of the sub-division. Of tho averago numbor of 
deaths, 650, or 7.T2S per cent, were returned ns dne to fever; 40, or 
-IT, per cent, to dinrrlima mid dysentery ; 6, or 0'G? per cent, to small- 
pox ; 28, or 31.’> per cent, to cholera; mid 157, or 17-7 per cent, to 
miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from accidents and violence average d 
G, or.0-G7 per cent, of the averago morfnhty of tho sub-division. 
During the ‘•aino poriod the number of births is returned at 3.G16 
i-oiils of whom 1,950 are entered ns male and 1,690 ns foinnlo children ; 
or an average yearly birtli-rato of 729, or 1’81 per cent of tlio total 
population of the sub-clivisiou. 


Wa'cra Sub-division. — Tlio Witgm siib-di Vision of tlio Broach 
district is bounded on tlm north by tlio A'mod and Jnmbusar sub- 
divisions, both in the district of Broach ; on the cast by A mod and 
Broach ; on tlio south by tho Broach sub-division and tho river Nar- 
bada; ond on tho west by tho Gulf of Cambay. The total area. a 
80S j-qnnro miles ; and the population was m 18/- returned at 38,/ /9 

„iV«» »vor»'gc.lcnM4 01125-9 t. I 

able luml revenuo in 1874-7., amounted to £<J3,o/0 (Its, 6, Go, 700). 


On the total area of 308 square miles, four arc occupied by tho 
Innds of alienated villages. Tlio remainder, according to tho returns 

of tho revenue Hirvev, contains 121,921 acres, or GPll per cent of 
of ttio rc venue , cent, of cnltnroblo wnsto; 

"Teel of nncultnrablo waste; and 0,845, 



From. 137, 13 1 acres, » .,uuu ofthe balance of . 102,494 

m?r 8781 

per cent, were iu tho year 1873-74 under cultivation. 

wSwhS 1 SSWtaS 

iui unfruitful salt plain. 

For the last ten years the average ram-fail has tan&G inches. 
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*\Viili the exception of tlio TJliufclii creek on the east, and the 
Nurhnda (.killing its southern boundary, this sub-division is without- 
any largo rivers. Tlio water-supply is deficient in quantity, and 
of inferior quality, a very large proportion of all the wells being 
brackish. 


"With tlio exception of the small tract monlioncd ahovo, the soil 
is nlinost entirely black, reynr. 

Tlio following statement shows the area occupied in the state 
villages ami tlio assessment imposed under rates guaranteed by 
government in tho year 1872-73:— 

Statement showing tho Area occupied and tho Assessment imposed, 1872-73. 


f. 

r 

H 

D^rrlpMoa 
of laml. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied arable 

Total. 

Actv* 

A*t*e»y- 

raent. 

Awrojje 
rap* jtcr 
•cm 

icrrt. 

AlWrtf- 

mud. 

Arenigi 
rat** per 
am*. 

Aerc-i. 

£□ Liit. 

At craco 
rate j*.r 
acre. 

!N$ 

fesi 

o '- 

Dry rrop 
(lardrit 

Uicc 

Total 

Dry-crop 

Harden 

llloe .. .. 

Total , 

Dry-crop 
(iirdtu 
lUcc .. 

Onuid Total . 

Wr: 

on 

IK 

3,13,1 M 

192 

1,910 

IK n. p 

3 7 11 

6 16 B 

0 3 3 

12,632 

IK 

30,631 

"’31 

Us. a. p 

2 911 

C *3* 1 

s: 

*15 

IK 

3,19,71 e 
492 
1.0M 

IK a. p. 

3 6 6 

5 13 6 

6 3 3 

6M--1 

3,1.1,670 

Jl! 

12,6=3 

26, *>38 

2 9 11 

10>,41U 

3.43,161 

3 0 8 

n_( 
i7 { 

<< c 

34, 'HO 
2-*> 
1*1 

1,10,073 

137 

161 

5 6 7 
COP 

6 3 9 

;; 


31.0TO 

26 

24 

1^9,07 & 
137 
151 

3 6 7 

6 6 0 

0 *3 3 

31. V" 

1,19,364 

3 6 h 


. 


34,0*10 

3,10,38* 

3 6 8 

Total. 

121,47.1 

103 

33S 

4,32,212 

C2P 

2,101 

3 7 7 

T, 13 3 

0 3 4 

12 632 

•i 

20,55 < 

”’3i 

2 0 H 

o‘ »’ 1 

137,001 

10 a 

3.<9 

4,tg,79fl 

629 

2,10' 

3 0 C 

6 13 3 

0 3 4 

121,921 

4,31,0 12 

3 7 8 

JisMl 

20,6«S 

r °} 1 

137,45 ( 

4,01,630 

3 6 8 


Total assessment on government anil nlioimtcdl 

lnmls I 

Deduct —' Valuations of alienations 


Iis. a. p. 

4,(51,530 0 0 
1,19,306 5 8 


£ s. A 

40,153 0 0 
11,930 12 SJ 


Remains realiralilo _ 

Add — IlcalUablo quit-rents, &c 

Add — Sale of grazing farms, beds of rivcrs,&c. 


3,42,103 10 4 
32,55 1 0 1 
27,101 14 7 


31,210 7 31 
3.236 9 U 
2.71G . 3 9J 


- , . 


Total realizable revenue... 


4,01,880 2 0 


40,188 0 3. 


The "c'nrront rates of assessment introduced in 1872-73 remain' 'in 
force, until 1901-2. •. . 

The returns for 1871 show a population of 82,794 souls lodged 
in 9,380 houses^ provided with 240 wells and 86 tanks,’ and owning 
tho following stock: 4;218 ploughs, 2,970 carts, 9,985 oxen, 1,797 
.cows, 8,000 buffaloes, 605 horses, and 5,986 other animals. 

v ’ *" r 

* • In 1872-73, the year of settlement, 7,083 distinct holdings, Malta, 
■word recorded, with nil average area of 1 GJ-J- acres, and a rental of 
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£4 1 3s. 31(7. (Rs. 46-10-4). Those holdings would represent, if divided 
in cqunl purta among tho agricultural population, for oa'cli person, an 
allotmen t of 13.;" acres, at a yearly rent of £3 14s. IJd. (Rs. 37-0-11). 
If distributed among the wliolo population of tho sub-division, tlie 
shnro per head would amount to 8/^ acres, and the incidence e£ tho 
land-tax to 17s. 2£c7. (Rs. 8-9-9). 


From statistics famished by tha registration department it would 
seem that in tho year 1807, 573--J acres of land wore purchased at a 
total costof £2,088 3s. Gd. (Rs, 20,881-12), or £3 12s. 0£d. (Rs. 86-6-4) 
per aero. In the year 1874; tlio corresponding figures show 3,105’i 
acres transferred nt a cost of £2,914 7 g.Gcl. (Rs. 29,143-12), or an 
arorago mine per acre of 18s. 9|d. (Rs. 9-6-2). 


uuuui tuit;uL|^m[n ; 11 uiuuiu iusuv uui^ A'iu ujjuur rice, ddtigcLT (Oryza 
eativn) ; and nino under kodra (Paspalum scrobicnlatnm). Pulses 
Occupied 9,693 acres, or ] 2 32 per cent, of which 1,629 acres wore 
under <arcr.(Cajamis indicusj, and 8,001 under miscellaneous pulses, 
comprising wit! (Dolichos lablab) ; gram, chann (Cicer arietinum) ; 
viay (Phnscolus radiatus) ; and pens, waldna (Pisnm Bativum). Oil- 
seeds occupied 144 acres, or 0'18 per cent, all of which wero under 
castor-oil seeds, divcla (Ricinus communis), and tal (Scsamum indi- 
cum). Fibres occupied 28,593 acres, or 30-34 per cent, all of which 
wore under cotton, kapnn (Gossypium indiciun). Miscellaneous crops 
occupied 4 13 acres, or OoGpcr cent, of which 263 acres wore nndor 
tobacco, iambdku (Nicotiana tabacum), and 180 under miscellaneous 
vegetables and fruits. 

The ccnsrts Toturns for 1872 show that of a total population of 
38,779, 33,700, or 86-91 per cent, wore Hindus; 6,038, or 1304 per 
cent, Musalmdns; 14 Pat-sis; and ono native convort to Christianity. 
Tho special census returns furnished by tho collector show that of a 
total population of 3 1,102 souls in 1875, 29,309, or 85-94 por cent, wero 
Hindus ; 4,791, or 14-01 por cent, Musalmdns ; and two Pfirsis. Tho 
Hindu population would seem to consist of tho following castes, which, 
to a trrent extent, nlso servo ns a guido to occupation : Brahmans, 1 ,043; 
Bralimn-Ksbatris, 17; Kdyasth, ono ; Wani.ls, 880 ; Shrinks 286 ; 
Blifitifis and Lu wands, 5G ; Kanbis, 2 001 ; Rajputs, 3,910 ; Kdohhtrts, 
212 ; GMnchis (oil-pressors), 145 ; Chhipus (calenders) and Bhdvsars 
fcalico-nrintors), 10; Sonis (gold and silversmiths), 112; SutMrs 
fermenters), 213 ; Lulidrs (blacksmiths), 170 ; Daijis (tailors), 201 ; 
Knduis bricklayers), 13; Sa'.its (masons,) 7; KnmbMrs (potters), 71 5; 

fclitro-crs) 217 ; Hninins (barbers), 474; Dbobhis (washermen), 
198 j Bharwids and Rnbiiris (herdsmen and shepherds), 452; KMr- 
wfis (seamen), 105 ; Mflchbis (fishermen), 9 ; Pnrabias and Mnrathas, 

5 - Siris fowlcm and hunters) and Rlvnlrisjco ton-tapo-ma^rs), 
506 Kolis, 7,619; Bhils and Tnlf.vids, 6 , 089 ; Mocks (shoe-makers), 
69 ■ KMlpds (tanners), 451; despised low castes, Dhors andBhan- 
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gilt, 2,669} and religions Wars, 283. According to the same 
returns. tlio occupation of ibo whole population of the sub-division 
is ns follows : i. 1 orsons employed under government, or municipal, 
or other local nulliontios, numbering in all <197. ii. Professional 
persons, 311 . m. 1 'arsons m sorvice, or performing personal offices, 
P “ r ?°" 8 on B ft god m agrionltnro and with animals- (o) 
cultivators, 5,596 ; and (5) labourors, 714— in all 0,310. v. Pereons 
engaged in commorco and trade,. 6. vi. Persons employed in 
mocuanionl arts, manufactures, and onginooring oponitions, and on- 
gaged jn tho salo of articles, manufactured or otherwise, prepared 
for consumption, 8,093. vii. Miscellaneous pereons not classed 
ofhorwiso— («) women 0,091, and obildron 11,347— in all 17,438; 
and (l>) niiscellancous'poreons, 359— total 17,997. 

Tho total number of deaths in tho five years onding 1874-75 was 
4,003, or on averngo yearly mortality of 800, or, assuming tho figures 
of tho consus of 1872 as o basis, of 206 por cent of tho total popu- 
lation. Of tho nvorago numbor.of deaths, 627, or 78-7 por Cent 
woro returned ns dno to fever; 74, or 925 per cent, to diarrhoea and 
dysentoiy ; 8, or one per cont, to small-pox; 16, or two percent, to 
cholera; and 3G, or 4‘5 por cont, to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths 
from accidents or violence averaged 39, or 4-87 por cent, of tho 
averngo mortality of tho sub-division. During tlio same period the 
nuinbor of births isroturned at 2,883 souls, of whom 1,49 1 aro ontored 
as mnlo and 1,389 as fomnlo children, or nn nvorago yearly birth-rate 
of 576 or 1*48 per cent of tho total population. 

Broach- Sub-division. — Tho Broach sub-division, containing’ 
tho city of Broach, is bounded on tho north by tlio A'mod sub-division ; 
on tbo north-east and east by tbo territories of tbo Bnroda state; on 
tho south-east by thoso of tho R£jn of Rdjpipla ; on tho south by tho 
Ankleswar sub-division, and on tho west by tho ‘sub-division of 
VfAgra, both in tho district of Broach. Tho total area is 303 square 
' miles ; and tho population, oxolusivo of 36,932 souls in tho city of 
Breach, was in 1872 returned at 73,359 souls, or an average density 
of 242 , 10 to tho square milo. Tho realizable land rovonuo in 187-1-7*; 
amounted to £62,443. (Rs. 6,24,430). _ ' 

* Y 

Of tho total area of 303 square miles, fourteen are occupied by the 
lands of alionated vdlngos. Tho remainder, according to the returns 
of tho rovonuo survey', contains 125,321 acres, or C7‘55 ner nnnt n f 
occupied land, 10,400 acres, or 5' 6 per cent, of culturable waste * 
29,593 acres, or 15*05 por cent, of unculturablo waste • on too 



acres, 

rivo^.f From W« acres zv,w/« acres, Jiave to bo snhstmeSdon 
account) of alienated lands in stato villages. Of tho balance of 1 iTvm 
acres, tho aotual .'area* Of ’culturablo stato laiid, 106 531 „„„„ 

924)3 per cent, were in the year 1873-74 under cultivaS. ° • ‘ 

Almost tho Whole of the sub-division .fsa flat'rioh plninof black- 
soil stretching towards tho nor^ bank of tho Narbada, lie re. - 
. mainder consists. of a fow islands m tho bod of tlio’nivor, and' a 
. narrow, strip . of land on tho southern bank noarly opposite tho oitv' 
of Broaoh. , , “ 
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•Tlio rivers of the sub-division aro tlio Narbada, forty-three milos Chapter XIII. 
o[ whoso course lies within the limits of the sub-division, and the R , ,rr. , 
Blinkin', a tidal creek, and in the rainy months n small tributary of the a Accounts. 
Narbada that falls into tbo main stream on its right bank nbont 
fifteen milo s below tlio city of Broach. The supply of tank and well- broach. 
water in tbo sub-division 'is dofcctivo. 

Tbo soil is chiefly black, kali; nnd only a fow villages near tbo Boil, 
banks of the Narbada, have any considerable quantity of light, (jordt, 
soil. 

Tbo following statement shows tbo area occupied in tbo stato Assessment, 
villages nnd tbo assessment imposed under' rates guaranteed by 1371 - 
government in the year 1870-71 

Statement slmcing the Area oeeu picil ami the Assessment imposed, 1870-71. 
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1 0,89,311 6 8 0 


Total n«0Mroent on government nnd alienated 

lands 

J)ri}ncl — Valuations of alieimuons ... 

Hcmains realisable _ ... 

.ddd-.I!e.ilir.nl>lo quit-rents, Ac. ... — 

Add— Sale of grannf; farms, beds of nvers, Ac. 

Total rcaliaildo revenue .. 



Tlio rates of assessment introduced in 1870-71 remain m forco 
until 1S99-1900. ' . 

* The returns for 1874 show a population of 61,000 souls, exclusive- Eesourccs, 
of the Itown cf Broach, lodged in 18,200 houses, provided ^thoOJ 
vvells and IG1 tanks, nnd owninsr the followiner stock : j/93 p o D , 


1871 
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4,325 r'lffs, 13,561 oxen, 2,823 cows, 12,579 buffaloes, 501 
and 0,077 otbor animals. 

In 1870-7 1, the year of sottlemont, 0,017 distinct holdings, l;hih, . 
were recoiled, with an average area of 13? P acres, and a revtal of ,1 
£6 7s. ll#d. (Rs. G3-15-9). Those holdings would represent, it : « 
divided in equal parts among tlio ngricnltnral population, for eacl 
porson, an allotment of acres, at a yearly rent of £1 11s. HR 
(Rs. 15-1 5-W). If distributed. among tlio wholp popnlation of tU 
sub-division, Iho slinTo per head would amount to acres, and the 
incidence of the land-tax to £1 8id. (Rs. 10-5-8). * 

Prom statistics furnished by tho registration department, it woull 
scorn thnt in tho year 1807, 3,455^ acres of land were purchased at a 
total cost of £22,553 16s. (Rs. 2,25,538), or £G 10s. OJd. (Rs. 05-1-2) 
por aero. In tho year 1874 iho^con-ospqnding. figures show 7,375$ 
acros, transferred at a cost_ of £ 15,503 „0»V I?, u„(Iis. 4,55^633-1), or an 
avorngo yaluo por acre of £0 3s. Gfcrt* (113/01-1^-5.) . ‘ 1 - 

Of 10G,531 acres, tho total area of cultivated land, 10,919 acres, or 
18-09 per cent, woro in tho year 1878-74 fallow or under grass. Of 
tbo. 8G,Gl2 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied. 
35,0G3 acres, or 40-48 per, cent, of which 17,231 acres wore, under 
jttwdr (Sorghum vulgaro) ,• 1,239 nndor bdjri (Ilolcns spicatus) ; 5,622 
under wheat, ghau (Triticum mstivnm) ; 10,467 under rico, ddngar 
(Oryza sntivn); and 484 under hodra (Paspalum scrohiculatum). 
Pulses occupied 10,731 acres, or 12 38 por cent, of which 6,081 acres 
woro under iuver (Cojanns indicus), and 4,650 under misccllan^h| 
pulses, comprising i cal (Dolicho9 lablab) ; gram, chana (Cicor arioflj 
num); mag (Phnseolus radiatus) ; and peas, watana (Pisum Bati- - 
vnm). Oil-seeds occupied 237 acros, or 0-27 por cent, all of which 
wero under castor-oil seeds, divela (Ricinus communis), and lal 
(Sesaraum indicum). Fibres occupied 87,279 acres, or £3‘04 per cent, 
of which 37,251 acres woro undqr cotton, . hapds ((^fssypium indi- 
enm), and 28 under homp. Ban (Crotalaria juncea): '■ Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 3, 320 acres, or 3-83 per cent, of which 1,357 acres wore 
under tobacco, tambaJe w (Nicotians tabacum) ; 89 -under sugar-cane, 
‘i erdi /S acbhamm officinarum); and ,.1,874. ,undor t miscellaneous 
“ ““ lW *- Jb and fruits. . * ”■ 



' , Tho census returns for 1872 show that of a total population of 
' 110,291, inclnsivo of tho oity of Broach, 77,087, or 09-89 per 
cent, were Hindus ; 30,249, or 27’41 per cent, Musolmrins ; 2,169, 
or 1*96 r per cent,' ParSis ; and 786 others. Tho special' census 
returns furnished by the collootor show’ that of a ' total 'popula- 
tion of 102,374 souls in 1875, 70,614, or 68-97 per -cent, were 
Hindus ; 39,754, or 29'06 per cent, Musalmfins; 1,961,, or "1-91 per 
c « 0 nV. Persia': and 45 others. The Hindu nonnlntfnn _____ 
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nmi cotton), 923 ;Sonis (gold find silversmiths), 8G8; Snthlirs (car- 
penters), 802 ; Knn«iirita (copper find bmsssmiths), 15-1 ; LnliArs 
(blacksmiths), 331 ; Dnrjis (tailors), 830; ICadiiis (bricklayers), 13; 
balnfs (Masons), 4 ; Kumbluirs (potters), 1,141 ; Ods (diggers), 155; 
Itnjiilii'f (harbors), 1,132 ; Dhobhis (washermen), 433 ; Bharvrfids and. 

( il0r(,smcl1 nn(l shepherds), 029 ; IGiiinviiS (seamen), 1,001 ; 
Alnclihis (fishermen), 4,515; Golds (rico-pondcrs), 778; Blnidblmifis 
(gmin-parchcrs), 179 ; Jfarwiiris, 110 ; Pnrebias and Slariilhas, 400 ; 
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S92 ; Khnlplis (tanners), 803 ; despised low castes, Dhcrs and Bliangias, 

0,002 ; nnd religious beggars, 531. According to the same returns, 
the occupation of the whole population- of tlio sub-division is ns 
follows ; i. Persons employed under government, or municipal, or 
other local authorities numbering in all 2,510 souls, ii. Professional 
persons, 1,222. iii. Persona in service, or performing personal offices, 

1,133. if. Persons engaged in agriculture and with animals, 14,070. 
v. Persons engaged in commerce and trade,' 9,857. vi. Persons em- 
ployed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering operations, 
mid engaged in tlio salo of articles, manufactured or otherwise, pre- 
pared for consumption, 10,821. vii. Miscellenous persons not classed 
otherwise— (a) women 23,305, nnd children 37,3.42 — in all 00,097 ; 
and (bj miscellaneous persons, 2,03 1 — total 02,731. 

Tlio total number of deaths in tlio four years ending 1874-75 was Public health. 
7,327, or an nverngo yearly mortality of 1,832, or, assuming tlio 
Jjifnrcs of Iho census of 1872 ns a basis, of 2'49 per cont of tho 
Pmid population exclusive of the city of Broach. Of tlio average 
Dumber of deaths, 1,-138, or 78M9 per cent, were returned ns duo to 
fever ; 132, or 7‘2 per cent, to iliarrhcca and dysentery ; 31, or ls85 
per cent, to small-pox ; 53, or 2\>9 per cent, to cholera ; nnd 104, or 
8‘95 per cent, to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from accidents or 
violence averaged 1 1 , or Q'C per cent of tho averago mortality of tlio 
hub-divWntf,- '’During tho mine period tho number of births is re- 
turned nt 5,9(51 souls, of whom 2,72 1 are entered as male and 2,337 
as fcmalo’ children, or an nverngo yearly birtb-rato of 1,2G5 or Pi- 
per cent. 

AnkJcswnr Sab-diTision.— Tho Aiikicsi'-nr.snh- d^yiaion, com- Askuswak. 

prising thesubordinnto division, jir/< ivtnbnl, of Ufinsol, 

wVnp Vnrhndn. nnd tho Gulf Of C/WnpUY > OxF 


flie Snrnt district ; nnd on tho cait it is hounded by tho If/ijpipfn. 
nnd JJaroda territories. Tho total area is 293 square wiles, and 
the population was in 1872 returned nt G/,743 souls, or an nverngo 
denwty of 231 '2 to the square mile. Tho realisable land revonno 
amounted in 1S74-73 to 4)59,359 (Bs, 5,03,590). 

Of tho total area of 293 square miles, seven nro occnpmd by tto Area 

lands of alienated villages; tlio remmndor, according to tho re^uras 

of the revonno survey, contains 130,401 acres, or 7 -P * t 
occupied land ; 8,395 nercs, or 4-57 per cont, of eulturablo waste , 

30 510 acres or IC'02 per cent, of uncnlfuraWc and 8,213 

S, or 4^47 per cent, occupied by village sites, roads, tanks, and 
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in r<- >, tlif- nctim) ntvi iif tsulttirahl.* >*l;il<* land, 00,050 nor,*', or 0I\'>2 1 
p.-r rent, wore in the year la7tl-7 1 tintli r cultivation. fj 

Thi* rlintth* i' in some i.::ndl degree better than tint of Broach. -1 
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Till* following ftatf-ment tin* arm occupied in the t-tnto 

villas.'*.” ntnl the i.tm-’it itapo'-cel under rates giinnintocd by 
l'-*vm>mfnt in tin* year l«7l-72 : — •> 
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In 1871-72, the year of settlement, 13,789 distinct holdings, khdta, Chapter yrrr 
we recoded, with an average area Of 9& acres, and a rental of 
#4 3s._ lid. (Rs. 41-15-4). lheso holdings would represent, if di- 
vided m equal parts among the agricultural population, for each per- 
5° n ' nllotment of 4fJ- acres, at a yearly rent of £1 ISs. ll|d. 
t . ®- 19-7-10); if distributed among the whole population of the sub- 
division, tho share per head would amount to 2A acres, and the in- 
cidence of the land-tax to 18s. Id. (Rs. 9-0-B). 

From statistics furnished by the registration department it would Vnlao o£ land- 
scorn that in the year 1807 r 711»<] acres of land were purchased at a 
total cost of £3,449 4s. 6d. (.Rs. 34,492-4), or £4 16s. 1 Of d. (Rs. 48-7-2) 
per acre. In the -year 1874 the corresponding figures show l,842, 8 i 
acres transferred at a cost of £7,821 7s. 9 d. (Rs. 78,213-14), or an 
averngo Value per acre of £4 4s. 11 d. (Rs. 42-7-4). 


Of 99,956 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 16,611 acres, Produce, 
or 16-61 per cont, were in tho year 1873-74 fallow or under grass. 1873-74- 
Of the 83,345 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 
39,440 acres, or 47'32 per cent, of which 21,167 acres were undor 
juwdr (Sorghum vnlgare) ; 1,897 under hdjri (Holcus spicatus) ; 

13,448 nndor wheat, glia » (lViticum asstivum) ; 2,341 under rice, 
dangar (Oryza sativa) ; and 587 under kodra (Paspalum scrobi- 
culatum). Pulses occupied 2,135 acres, or 2-56 per cent, of which 
996 acres were under iuvor (Cajanns indious), and 1,139 under 
miscellaneous pulses, comprising wal (Dolichos lablab) ;gram, chana 
.(Cicor nrietinnm) ; mag (Phnseolus radiatus) ; and peas, watana (Pisum 
sativum) . Oil-seeds occupied 213 acres, or 0-25 per cent, all of which 
wero under castor-oil seeds, divela (Ricinus communis), and tal 
(Sesamum indicum). Fibres occupied 40,890 acres, or 49-06 per cent, 
all of which wero under cotton, kapds (Gossypium indicum). Miscel- 
laneous crops occupied 878 across or 1'05 per cont, of which 342 
acres were undor, tobacco, tambdku, (Nicotiaua tabacum) ; 84 under 
sugar-cane,. scxfli (Saccharum. pffiemarum) ; and 502 under miscel- 
laneous vegetables and fruits. 


The census returns for 1872 show that of a total population of Population. 
67,743, 55,148, or 81‘4 por-cent, were Hindus ; 11,688, or 17-25 per 187a " 878 ' 
cent, M usal m&ns ; 899, or 1-32 per cent, Pdrsis ; and eight others-. 

Tho special census returns furnished by the collector show that of a 
total population of 66,840 souls in 1875, 54,459, or 81*47 per cent, 
were Hin dus ; '11,335, or. 16-95 per cent, Musalmdns ; 1,043, or 1-56 
percent, Parris; and three others. Tho Hindu population would seem 
to consist of tBe following castes, which, to a great extent, also serve 
as a guide to occupation : Brdhmans, 3,252 ; Brnlima-Kshatns, 82 ; 
sEdvasths 4: Wanids, 2,130; Shrdvaks, 391 ; Bhdtids and Lu wauns, 

10 f Karibls, 1,320 ; Rajputs, 2,748; Kachliids, 1,202 ; M Al s, 56; 

‘Ghdnehi/ (oil-pressers), 784; Chh.pds (calenders) and Bhavsars 
(calico-printers), 41 ; Khatris (weavers of silk and cotton), 42 ; Soms 
(gold and silversmiths), 468 ; Sutlers (carpenters), 580 jK-msdres 
(topper and brass smiths), 8; Luhars (blacksmiths), 270, Darjis 
(tsuors), 480 ; Saldts (masons), .1 60 ; Kumbhars (pottore), W. Ods 
(diggers), 54; 'Hajams (barbers), 540 ; Dhobhis (washermen), 179 , 
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Chapter XHL Pnkhdlis (water-drawers), C ; Blmrwads and Kabaris (herdsmen sad ' 
shepherds) and Bhandaris (toddy-drawers), C95 ; Kharwas (seamen), 
Accounts- 536 y : Machhis (fishermen), 160 ; Golds (rico-ponnders), 231 jBh£d- 

... . bhujits (grain-parckers), 92 ; Purabius and Slardthas, 155 ,• lVaghris - 

t s-KUS'ft *i- (fowlers and hunters) and Kavelins (cotton-tape-makers), 232 ; Kolis, 
13,999; Bhils and Tala vias, 16,178 ; STochis (shoe-makers), 217; 
Khdlpds (tanners), 723 ; despised low castes, Dhers and Bhangids, 
5,003 ; and religious beggars, 336. According to the same returns, 
the occupation of the whole population of the sab-division is as 
follows : i. Persons employed nnder government, or municipal, or 
other local authorities, numbering in all 1,867. ii. Professional per- 
sons, 280.-, iii. Persons in service, or performing personal offices, 
1,141. iv. Persons engaged in agriculture and with animals — (a) 
cultivators, 12,71G; (bj labourers, 10,116; and (c) herdsmen and 
shepherds, 1 1 6 — in all 22,9 1 S. v. Persons engaged in commerce and 
trade, 280. vi. Persons employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, 
and engineering operations, and engaged in tbasalc o[ articles, manu- 
factured or otherwise, prepared for consumption, 7,-381. vii. Miscella- 
neous persons not classed otherwise — fa) women 7,325, and children 
24,615 — in all 31,910; and (l) miscellaneous persons, 1,305 — total 
32,993.' 

The total nnmber of deaths in the five yeare ending with 1874-75 
Public health. 8,313, or an average yearly mortality of 1,662, or, assuming the 

figures of the census of 1S72 as a basis, of 2--15 percent of 67,743, 
the total population of the sub-division. Of the average nnmber of 
deaths, 1,300, or 78'21 per cent, were returned as due to fever; 46, 
or 2'76 per cent, to diarrhoea and dysenteiy ; 16, or 0‘96 per cent, 
to small-pox; 34, or 2'0i percent, to cholera ; and 243, or 14-62 per 
cent, to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from accidents and violence 
averaged 23, or l'S8 per cent, of the average mortality of the sub- 
division. Daring the same period the nnmber of births is returned 
at 6,273 souls, of whom 8,384 are entered as male and 2,889 as 
female children ; or an average yearly birth-rate of 1,254, Or 1-85 per 
cent of the total population of the sub-division. 



CHAPTER' XIV. 

PLACES OF INTEREST. 

A'mod, north. ht. 21° 59', and cast long. 72° 54'. A town, 
situated about n niilo to tho south of tho Dhddhar river, twonty-ono 
miles north of Broach, mid thirty miles south-west of Baroda. In 
]S7-t it contained 1,812 honsos and a population of 5,325 souls, as 
compared with 1,922 houses and 4,944 inhabitants in 1848. A'mod 
is the rcsidenco of a f/uttor, who owns about 21,214 acres of land, 
and hns a yearly income of £8,000 (Rs. 80,000). Tho town was ori- 
ginally surrounded by n wall, which, ns early ns 1848, had almost 
entirely disappeared. At that time there was a small fortress, on tho 
north-cast corner, overhanging tho tank, mid tho nciglibourhood.'wns 
said to abound in ruined inosqncs nnd tombs. A'mod is a placo of 
but little Imde, chiefly in cotton. There aro workers in iron, who 
make good-edged tools, such ns knives nnd razors. Besides tho 
ordinary sub-divisional revenuo and police offices, Arnod is provided 
with a post office. 

Ankloswar, north lot. 21° 37', east long. 73 3 2'. A town on tho 
lino of tho Bombay, Baroda, nnd Central India railway, about sis 
miles south of Brooch. It lmd in 1 874 n population estimated at 8,8G5 
souls. Since tho opening of tho railway tho trado of tho town has 
increased. Connected with Ilunsot, twelvo miles to tho west, and pro- 
vided with a voad running for nino miles eastward towards Niindod 
in Rajpipln, Aaklesimr has of Into years bccorna tho chief mart of a 
considerable area of country. By this routo timber, firewood, and 
bamboos for building purposes, wax, lionoy, hides, drugs, and jnnglo 
produce, find their way to tho Ankloswar market nnd railway station, 
nnd piece-goods, metals, hardware, salt, nnd other necessaries of lifo, 
reach Nnndod. Cotton is the stnplc nrticlo of trade, nnd during tho 
last thirtcon years the town has boon supplied with tbreo ginning- 
factories. There is also a timber trade in rafters nnd bamboos 
brought from the Rfijpipla forests, and n small manufacture of 
country-soap, paper, 1 and Stone hand-mills. Besides tho ordinary 
sub-divisional revenuo nnd police offices, tho town is provided with 
n Bnbordinalo judge's court, a post office, and a dispensary. 

Ba'wa Rustam. — There are two places of Musalmfin resort 
dedicated to tho saint Bawa Rustam, one about n milo distant from 


• AnUumr n.ui in 1833 celebrated lor iti papormamitaoturo, wliich gnvo employ, 
incut to -tOO people. — Dr. limati’uotM of n visit to Gujarttw Trans. Bom. Goo. Soc,, 
. Sill., 77. 
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Chapter XIV. the villager of Parioj, in the Broaoh sub-division, and the other, also 
Places of Interest. caIie “ Ganjalslidh, at tho town of Jambusar. 

Ha'wa Rustam. Tho fair near Pariej lasts thtee days, and is held annually, on tlio 
22nd day of Jumddi-nl-'awnl j about three thousand people are esti- 
mated to attend. It is not connected with any course of pilgrimages. 
There nro rest-houses hero, but capable of holding very few persons. 1 
Tho wntor-snpply is defective. There "are no enclosures to tho 
mosque. There aro two rooms, one of them being the ante- chamber! 
it is forty feet by thirty. Tho other room is thirty feet long, twenty 
feet wido, and six feet high. Tho Dargn holds 76|$ acres of land, 
assessed at £20 10 s. 9d.~ (Rs, "205-6). ..No outbreak of cholera is 

recorded in connection with this place. 

' . “ #> 

The fair at Jambusar lasts two days, and.isheld oncea.year (on the 
13tli day of Rnjnb). About three- thousand people, aro estimated to 
attend. It is not connected with nny course of pilgrimages. -There 
are rest-houses, bnt capable of holding very lew -persons. Tho water- 
supply is dofeotivc." Tho Darga is encompassed by a mud wall, and 
tho only room is thirty feot square. The Darga holds 5££ acres' of 
.land, assessed at £4 9s. 4d. (Rs. 44-10-8), and receives a yearly cash 
allowance of £3 16s. '4d. (Rs. 88-2-8). No outbreak of cholera is 
recorded in connection with thiB fair. 


BnA'DWiur. Bha'dbhut, a Hindu place of pilgrimage in the Broach sub- 
division, on tho north bank of the Narbada, about eight miles from 
Broach, is a small village of 249 houses, and a population of 796 in- 
habitants. This fair is in honour of Mahddev, under the name of 
Bhadeshwar. It takes place when Bhadarvo (August-September) is 
tho intercalary month — an event that happens once in every nineteen 
or twenty years. Tho ceremonies continue throughout tho entire 
intercalary month. On the last occasion, in 1871, the fair began on 
the 17th August, and wont on till the 14th September. 2 * Pew pil- 
• grims, however, came beforo tho 25th August, tho agisms (11th day) ; 
flaring tho next five days, or till tho full moon) there 'was a steady 
’increase, the numbers ranging from ton or twelves' thousand on the 
25th, to fifty or sixty thousand on the ’30th. There', was then a 
falling off ; bnt on the last day, amis, of tho holy month, large' 
numbers again flocked in. An apothecary -was placed in 'medical 
charge of the fair, and though tho weather was 'hot, tho .health, of. 
tho people was good. ( Only fourteen cases of sickness'— tfwolve of 
dysentery, and one each of diarrhoea and fdvor— wore recorded. A 
special police party, consisting of two mounted' police, seven ,Head- 
conJtables, and twenty-eight constables, was posted ‘a’t the -fair, • 
.There was but little crime. . The property stolen was estimated ’at 
£1 4s. (Rs. 12), and of this' all but 2s. (Re. 1) was recovered: The 
ceremonies at BMdbhut oie special. They do no£ form part r of a 


i The details of "tho accommodation at this, and other places 4 t>£' nilerimacrft ' 

from a report to the Revenue and Police Commisswner, N. 1 }., No. 

October 1664. *'• - * _ * , *■ * * \* 

i , a (Report of the Superintendent of Police/ -.3rd September 1871. 
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cnnrKO of pilgrimages, nnd, after tlio holy month cornea to an end. Chapter XIV. 
the visitor* return to their homes. During the time of tho fair tlio "77,, 
pilgrims live partly in tho houses o£ tho villngora, nnd. partly in 1 _ 1 

touts nnd temporary sheds. Tho water is drawn from the Narbada, Bita'drhct. 
nnd (ho' supply is sufficient. Thero is n le'mplo at Bhiidbhut, tho 
nntc-clmmber of which is eleven nnd a halt foot square ; and tho 
inner room, entered through a door five foot high nnd two nnd a 
half feet wide, is eleven feet long by ton and a half broad. Tho 
temple receives n yearly, grant from tho British government of 18a 
(Its. .0). 

Broach, north lat. 21° .42', east long. 73° 2', with a population Broacil 
of 30,032 soul*, and a yearly municipal revenuo of £7,G89 {Rs. 70,890), Description, 
is the fourth city of Gujariit, and tho ninth of tho Bombay presidency 
exclusive of f?iml. Covering with its suburb a strip of land about 
two nnd a half miles long and three quarters of a milo broad, Bronch 
is, by its own inhabit nuts, commonly spoken of os jibh, or the tonguo. 

From tlio south bank of tbo Narbada, its buddings crowning tho top 
and clustered on tho southern slope of a high mound, tho massivo 
stone wall lining tbo river bank for about n milo, nml the ruined forti- 
fications passing up tbo sides nnd encircling tbo top of tho hill, givo tlio 
town of Broach n marked nnd picturesque appearance. From tho 
high ground in the fort, on every sido stretches a wide open plnin. 

Close at hand, to tho south, the ‘Narbada, nearly n milo across, and 
broadening ns it grows more distant, passes westwards to tho sea. 

To tho west tho groves of tho well-wooded suburb of Vejnlpor, and 
northwards a group of two hills, rcliovo tho lino of tho lovcl plnin. 

To tho north-east rows of tamarind trees mark where, n hundred years 
n"0, was tho Hawaii's garden, 'with summer pavilions, fountains, nnd 
canals, aud abundance of oriental fruits nnd flowers/ To the east are 
tho spots that, to a Hindu, givo the town n special interest — tlicsito 
of king Bali’s sacrifice, and tho temple of Bhragu Ruslii, tho patron 
saint of Broach., 

The fortifications, ascribed by tradition to Sidh Rtjj Jnisinghji ot 
Anliilwiim (109 14 M3), were stregthened aud rebuilt by Bahadur 
Shdli (15204530).- In 1 000, under tho orders of tbo emperor Aurnng- 
y.cb parts of tlio walls were thrown down ; but, twenty-five years Inter, 
the same monarch was forced to rebuild them to save tlio city from 
JFnr.it lm adults. Of Into years, except tho river wall, which, built 
of large blocks of stone, is still in good repair, tho fortificbons lrnvo 
been allowed to fall into disrepair, and in some places almost every 
trvco of thorn has disappeared. Broken bricks and other chbtis 
would setiin to show that, at least in parts tho lugh grounj 
enclosed l»v tho city walls is of artificial construction. At tho 
Mime timo its position, with rcfcrenco to tho lino of small hillocks 
to tho north, -favours tho opinion that it was tlio rising ground 
an tlio river bank that tempted tlio 'early colonists to settle at 

boused are plilin 1 ! 1 gSly 1 ^ ™^ics n 
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Chapter XIV. farmorof the Broach revenue, is, perhaps, the finest, with a front of 
Places of Interest. carved wood, for richness of design, equalled by but few privato 
BnoAcn buildings in Surat, err , Ahmednbfid. In the suburbs the houses aro 

• ' meaner in" appearance, many of them not moro than one story, high, ! 

and with walls of wattlo and danb. These snburbs extend over an 
area of more than two and it .half square miles, including in alb six. 
villages — Vejalpor to the west; Dungri to tho north-west; Ali to tko » 
north; Khnbiwnga and Knsak to the north-east; and Mojampor to tho 
oast. Hoar tho villages of -Vejalpor,' the western suburb, where, in 
Mr. Forbes’ time (1780), several of the factors had their conntry- 
bonsos, three or fonr of tho European residents of Broaoh at present 
live. Hero, too, is the Musalmdn Idga, .and near the rivor bank 
several of the early cotton-factories, .built before tho opening of the 
railway. This snbarb is connected with the town by a road running 
eastward, which, passing through tho Katappor market-place, enters 
tho city of Broach by a stoep, paved ascent. Another road, skirting 
tho north of tho suburb, passes on a high lorel eastwards for about 
a milo and a half towards the railway station. Beyond. Vejalpor 
this line continues for about half a mile to the west, turning down 
towards the river, where, at a high point on the northern bank, seats 
have been placed— a favourite evening resort for; tho European and 
richer class of native townsmen, especially Pdrsis. V waT , ., 
the town a road passes along tho bank of tho nvor, through tho 
villas of Mojampor, towards Sakaltirth. The eastern suburb has 

almost entirely a religious character, consisting of the .resting-places 
aimosi, onurciy u fa ^ como to visit the different shnnos. 

provided for ° r b - s „ j, nn dsomo reservoir, the.Ratan tank, ' 

■ • 

fltatoiy. 1 mj. e city of Broach was, according to the local legend, originally. 

. j j bv tho sago Bhragu, and so was called Bhragnpor, or Bhragu’s 
tonnde 7^.^ p ntron 8a int the people of the town owe a lasting debt 
titnde for, by the exercise of his power, he induced the waters 
°f the Narbada to leave their old bed, about three miles to the south, 
nd como to flow close by the' new settlement. • In the first centnry 
of the Christian era, the sage’s settlement had given its name to a 
largo province, 1 and the colony had become one' of 'the chief ports in 
’■‘Western India. Two hundred years later it was the capital of a 
Rajput king, by religion a Jain ; add, in the early part of tho seventh 
century, is said by the Chinese pilgrim, Hionen Thsang, to have’ con- 
tained ten convents with 300 monks, and ten temples. Half a cen- 
tuiy later Broaoh was a town of sufficient importance to attract 
some of the earliest of the Musnlmdn expeditions against Western 
India. Under the Rajput rulers of Anhilwdra (740-1300), .Broach 
/Bhragnpor) was one of the ports of that kingdom. 3 Early in the 
clovonth centnry Broach is mentioned as oneof the capitals of Lardesa, 3 
and about the middle. of the twelfth century (1153)* is.describod as a 
station for ship3 coming from China and Sind, a large city, beautiful. 


. — - - 
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and well built in bricks nnd piaster j its pooplo rich, trading, and Chapter XIV. 
enterprising 'in speculation and distant expeditions. 1 During the w . 

trbpblos that followed the overthrow.- of the Anliilwdra kings/ the r ’ 

“City would scorn to have changed hands on more than one occasion. Broach. 
Bat, with the exception of two years (1534-1 53G), during which it 
was held by the officers of tlio emperor 'Hum&ynn, Broach remained 
for about two hundred years (1391-1572) under the Jfusalmfin kings 
of AlimodribM. During tho sixteenth century the city was twice 
(1536 and 1546) plundered by the Portuguese, who, in 1546, except 
for its streets, ' so narrow that two “horsemen could not pass through 
them at tho snmo time, admired the city, with its castle-liko 
Lisbon, its magnificent and-lofty house’s with their costly lattices ; the 
famous ivory and black-wood workshops j and its townsmen well 
skilled in mechanics', -chiefly woa vers) who made the finest cloth in 
tho world.* * In 1573 Broach passed into tho hands of tho emperor 
Akbnr. Ton years lnter-Muzafar Shdh recovered tho city, but held it 
only for a few months, when it again camo into tho possession of tho 
emperor of Delhi. In 1614 Broach was for a third time plundered 
by tho Portuguese. 3 In 1616 a British factory nnd in 1617 a Dutch 
factory, were established at Broach. In 1660 a portion of tho fortifi- 
cations of tho city whs razed to tho ground by tho ordor of tho emperor 
•Aurnngzob. In this defenceless state it was twico, in 1675 nnd 1686, 
plundered by tho Mardthas. After tho second exploit, Aurnngzob 
ordered tho walls to bo rebuilt and tho city named Sukhnbnd. In 
1736 the Musalmdn commandant of the port was, by Nizam-ul-mulk, 
raised to tho rank of * nnwdb.’ His family continued to maintain 
tliomselves in 'a position of almost complete independence till, in 
1 7 72, the city was captured by the English. Tho considerable demand 
for its doth, nnd tho rocontly established export trade in raw cotton 
to China, combined, during tlio first period of English rule, to mako 
Broach tho centre of a largo" and prosperous trade. Five years after 
its transfer to Sindia (1788), though 'not so flourishing as it had 
boon under tho English,* Broach was still a placo of much trade, tho 
streets ‘ swarming with Arabs/ teoghah, and many tribes of Gentoos. 

Cloth of various kinds was the groat manufacture ana export. 

Though, after its final acquisition by tho English (1803),- its trade 
continued gradually to decline, Broach romained for many yonrs a. 
placo of consequence. About tho year 1820 began n period of de- 
pression tlrnt lasted for about twenty-five years. At its close Broach 
was nlmost without trado, its chief export nearly unsaleable, and 
both its cultivators, aiid traders, for tho most part, sunk in debt, m 
1850 tho value of its exports began to increase, ana, from aiHoront 
causes, continued to riso till, in 1864, comfort, wealth, and extra v.-w 
ennee had spread to almost all classes. Daring the past ten years, 
though tho wealth of its people has greatly declined, Broneli is still a 
placo of active -trade, distinguished by the number nnd the success 
of its cotton-spinning and other steamfactorics. 


i Jaubort’a Edrcai (1153), 17 G. 

* Dccadasdo Couto, V., 325. 

3 Farria, in Kerr, VI., 409. 

4 Ilovi’a Tours — Bom. Govt. Sol. XVI., 172. 
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Chapter Xrv. The rallied nvnnlrJ <*o»* w»i wa« taken in 1777, when ilto town 
Thte* cflntfrfdt. iuhahitinta, <»f whom ttnfi/Ht lived wit Mu and 20, 00? 

wilh* nt tin* wall*..* Jit Mil! the UilnJ p->r, illation lmd fallen to 82.710, 
rt { whom were Hidden, ‘J^S Mii/'rijnnm, nnd 2,902 IV, rri 1 *.* 

1‘. jial»t! .•>. In 1 3 1 0 tht' rone »p< aiding return* given total population of 81, 550 
foul** of v-hnm It*., >7 ( Ufn. 1 Hindu-. 2,72!' Mn-n!niuR«, 1,^23 P/uv's, 
mid twenty-four Christians. In ltb'l tlcrc were J51.70H ronl*,r.f 
tvliotii 21,(1? I wcn» Hindu*, 8,772 JlitsaftnOn**, l,kU'i lYirri*, nn<| 
luenty-lwo Chrbtini's In lb7'J the total p;>pnlntio»i had ri-en to 
,10,982 souls, of whom 2.*t,f>71 were Hindu*/, 10, W3 Jfn-'dintSn*. 2,173 
I’ar-i-, nnd lifty.flvo Chri* liana. Of the population, the only elates 
Calling for sp* ml notice are, rnnonp'JIinti(t«, tin' Blwrgav Brahman*, 
wlm wv i.oid to he dec tidnnta of the Mgr Uhntgu. lVJrsis nl.-to, from 
the im teller end age of their tower./ of *ih*ne**, would seem to have 
*«'ttW nt Bnvw'h i>»on nftcr their nrrivnl in (injnrfit (11th century). 
Formerly /Jiip-baiWert and •kilfrrl nrovi r», they mi fiend from the 
decay of both tr.idi**', mid many have nlinnihuied Broach for Bombay. 
The ’l!r.)hiea*Kalmtm are influential nnd pniipermia. The greater 
number nml most wealthy of the mercantile clat>si*a nro Shriivnfcs. 
TJie Musahudiw nre, for the most part, in a very poor condition. 

Il-tm Of ft tolnl of 10,113 building/, tlm town nnd suburbs contain 

» evenfy-one superior dwelling/ of three nnd won* tlmn three stories ; 
CGI fuMontinl buildings of two Moruvi ; 3/221 fairly substantial 
buildings of ona story ; 2,833 fairly sub/tntitinl buildings with n 
ground-floor only ; nnd 2,33 1 common mini buildings nnd intis. Be- 
sides dwelling-houses, there were nineteen factories nnd 1,278 shops. 5 

Mvmhwtcrw. Hand-loom weaving is Mill, to n small extent, carried on. The work- 

men nre chiefly Musahn/ina nnd lYirsi*, nnd the goods manufactured 
nre napkins, nnd coverlets of cotton nnd silk. The weaving of silk 
eaahes, indigo-dyeing, nml rnliro-printing, nlmost exlinnst the list of 
tiro oldor industries of the town of Broach. The new occupations 
dovelopod by the introduction of Btearn nre, however, the chief indus- 
trial interest Of tlio town. 


Trade, 


For tliolnst 100 years Broneh trndohnt been almost entirely local. 

Tlio tmllic by 


VMM- 


tens . 
tsnn.. 
1870 . 

1871.. . 

1872.. 
J873 . 

3874.. . 


iHXTAUfi. 

On* aw 

llTU. 


Ktr». 


irm. 

Gorti*. 

lV«4ra* 

per*. 

11,281 

P..WS 

14,281 

10.S93 

13,777 

10,720 

20,203 

03.S20 

114,600 

122,185 

118,820 

107,525 

116,220 

107,743 

20,356 

16,031 

20,470 

16,533 

20,558 

20,317 

22,710 

00,892 

112,702 

120,143 

117,532 

105,572 

121,091 

103,467 

37,020 

27,399 

34,701 

27,426 

31,36.7 

37.013 

42.013 

18t,7S2 

227,401 

212,328 

236,352 

213,097 

210,361 

216,210 


corresponding yearly nvcmgo from 1865 


sen 1ms greatly 
fallen oil ; tlio 
retnrns for 1874 
showing n total 
vnlno of cxjiorts 
nnd imports of 
£227/100 (Its. 
£2,74,000), os 
compared with 
£40/, 383 * (Its. 

, -imsuo), iho 
to 18/0, With £701,150 


1 

> 

» 


.etter from Chief nnd Factors to Special Commi-minn. 

from Jndw and Mnpstrnto ofBrnach, Gtl» Jn no . /j. 
leport No. 0, noted —7 1 li Mwch 1875, of the Broach city 


“uissmn, « 

— rPiiilicinl Diary 82 of ISIS) 
BkmcIj city Burvcy officer. 
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{Rs: 76,41,5GO) from 185G to 1862, and vritli £-149,177 (Rs. 44,01,770) 
from 1837 to 1847. On tho other liand, since the opening of tlio 
railwny, the land traffic has increased, tho returns for tho Broaoh 
station showing an advance in passenger traffic from 184,782 in 
•1868 to 216,210 in 1874, while during tho same time a riso from 
37,620 tons to 42,013 tons in tho quantity of goods carried. 

Tho principal public buildings within tho fort are tho collector’s 
offico ; tho civil coarts ; tho Dutch factory j tho jail ; tho civil hos- 
pital ; tho English church; the municipal offico and Broach library ; 
tho English school ; tho vernacular school ; tho municipal market, 
outsido of tho fort, to tho west, near tho middlo of tho Katfcnpor 
market-place ; tho custom-houso, not far from tlio market, ou tho hank 
of tho river, near tlio south-westom oomor of tho city; tho hcad-quartor 
( mdar ) distillorys on tho river hank, in tho village of Vojalpor; 
travellers’ rest-house, not now used, within tho limits of tho A'li 
suburb; and tho railway station andrest-honso to tho north-cast of tho 
"town. 

Of medical institutions tlio chief is tho civil hospital, ono of tho 
finest buildings in Broach, sitnated on tho high ground towards tho 
western sido of tlio fort. This hospital was completed in tho year 
1872 at a cost of £6,700 (Ra. 67,000), and is provided with accommo- 
dation for thirty-five in-door patients. Tho total amount expended 
in erecting this building was mado up of n grant of £3,500 (Rs. 35,000) 
from government; £2,500 (Rs. 25,000) from Mr. Sorabji Jamsedji 
Jijibbai, a well known Bombay merchant; £400 (Rs. 4,000) from 
tho local fund committee ; and £S00 (Rs. 3,000) from municipal funds. 
There are four institutions for feeding beggars. Of these, ono is sup- 
ported by a Wnnia,onc by Khcdawrtl BrAIunans,ono by tho trade guild, 
or maltajan , and ono by Pnrsis. Tho only hospital for animals in tho 
district is the pdnjrnpol at Broach. 'With tlio exception of asses, which 
avo rarely sent, all domestic animals, and such as arc not of a venomous 
or cruel nature, when maimed, diseased, or considerably advanced 
in ago, oro roceivcd in this hospital. Should a mare fool, or a cow of 
a slic-buffalo calf, wliilo slio is in tho hospital, tho young animnl is 
never sold, hut, when grown up, it is mado to do somo light work. 
Tho Broach hospital was established in 1790, when LallubMi, tho 
majmudar, farmed tho rovonuos of tho district. Ho mado this an 
excuse for levying a special hospital cess, tho receipts of which aro 
said to have been considerably more than tho amount actually spent 
on tho charity. At presont (1875) tho hospital contains 239 animals. 
Of tliesd, four aro horses, twenty-six cows, thirty-four calves, fifty-fivo 
bullocks, sovon bulls, forty-throo buffaloes, ono carnal, twenty-two 
goats, and thirty-seven fowls. Besides tliore is a great storo of grain- 
infesting vermin, 7fi do, which a man daily collects from houso to house, 
and brings to tlio hospital, whoro they ufo let loose in n granary, 
with n small quantity of grain for them to cat and live upon. It is 
said that, formorly, bugs wero allowed to remain in unused cots for 
about six weeks at a timo, tho limit, it was supposed, of thoir power 


1 Bombay Secretariat Records, Diary 45 ol 1800. 
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Broach. 


of supporting lifo without food j and thon Ivolis or other low-cssto 
men were paid from 6 d. to Is. (4 as. to 8 as.) to lie on the cots for 
hours together for the hungry insects to feed upon. 1 Green grass 
and hay, grain, oats, and millet of the common sort arc used in tho 
hospital. The overage daily consumption is said to be 1,700 bundles 
of grass and forty pounds of grain, Animals /that can eat noithor 
grass nor grain ore fed with a mixture of millets flour, molasses, and 
clarified butter, called Iculer. The yearly cost ,of this' establishment ' 
is said to bo £580 (Rs. 5,300). These charges are mot by receipts' 
from various sources as shown below : — ‘ ' 

' -* ~ Bb. £. 

• Cess, at Id. (A anna) per cotton bale and oihor articles of 

raercbandico ... 1 ... * ... 3,700 870 

Contribution from Bombay hospital for animals ... ... £00 50 

Admission fees, rents on land,, and sala praacods of milk and 
other articles ... ... ‘ ... 800 60 


Total... £,000 500 


Gifts of grass, cotton-seeds, oil-coke, and groin are also occasionally 
received, and when the expenditure exceeds the income, the deficit 
is made up by donations. The institution is generally managed, as 
an honorary task, by one of the chief merchants of tho town. The 
admission fee, which is, as a rule, compulsory only in the case of 
quadrupeds brought to the. hospital by Hindus, is fixed at 2s. Gd. 
(Rs. 1-4) to meet their burial expenses. -Birds and fowls aTe admitted 
free of charge. Animals are received,' however sick they may bo, 
All possible oare is taken of them, and proper medicines adminis- 
tered by tho hospital attendants until the animal becomes better, or 
dies. 

The lodges, or wadis, in which caste dinners are given, tho only 
• places of entertainment in Broach, are twelve in numbor, of which 
nine belong to Hindus, two to Pdrsis, and ono to Bolioras of the Davdi 
olass. These lodges can accommodate from 200 to 1,500 guests, and 
Lave an an average room for a party of 450 persons. ~ They aro chiefly 
• used during the rainy months, . 

Muuaimfo moeqnca. , Within the walls the ohief places of interest are tho Jama Mnsjid, 
a magnificent specimen of an early mosque) composed almost en- 
tirely of pillars taken from Hindu temples on' the site of one of 
which it stands'. At prosent the building is falling into decay, and is 
used chiefly as a rest-house for Muhammadan mendicants. 2 Another 
. Musalman building of some interest is tho Idrns mosque. This build- 
.ingwas raised over the tomb of an_ ancestor of Syod Hussein Xdrus 
C.S.I., of Surat. Besides the principal tomb/tlioro is, in tho south of 
the enclosure, a small mausoleum, where lio the roinains of some of 
tho nawdbs of Broach. Tho tombs aro surrounded by 'lattice-work 


i Tills is tlio aamo story ns Ovington tolls (Voyngo to Surat) 
denied (Heller’s TravoIs);but it is generally bcliovcd both in Burnt anil Broa'T 

* After the Mtnturn of Broach ill 1803 soma Eumnwin tma. - oac!l * 

Jama Masjitl 
legible, 


Ita truth has been- 

umeu i-raww. -- -7 e V •« ‘jurat and Broach 

* After the capture of Broach in 1803 soma European troops were ( ,„ nrJ J « * 
una Mnajitl Oue or two of their mintb scratched in the marblu 6POcl 1,1 tl10 
-i.t- • w tl °or»vav am fa til l 
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covered with plates of silver, which would Boeru to bo the origin of 
tho title ‘ silver , 3 formerly applied to this mosquo. 1 Tho only other 
building of nntiquarinn interest ib tho Mndresa Darga, of which tho 
pillars arc Hindu. 

About two hundred yards from’ tho’ bastion, at tho north-west 
corner of the fort,, is tho tomb of Brigndior David "Wedderburn, who 
wns killed at the siege of Broach on November tho 14tli, 1772. Tho 
tomb is of brick, sovon foot eleven incko3 long, three feet threo 
inches broad, and threo feet high. A largo slab placed over tho 
grave bears tho following inscription : “ Hero lies tho body of 
Brigadier-General David Wedderburn, Commandor-in-Chiof of tho 
Honourable Company's Forces under tho Presidency of Bombay. 
Tho following lcltor from ono of tho' first GonoralB of tho ago is a, 
most honourablo testimony of his very superior military abilities ” 

“ Si. .Tames, July ZGth, 1861. This day at noon arrived Major 
"Wedderburn, dispatched by Prince Ferdinand, on Thursday last, tho 
Gth instant, with tho following letter from His Most Supremo High- 
ness to His Majesty : 1 I have the honour to congratulate your Majesty 
npon a very signal ndvnntngo which your Majesty's Arms have this 
duy gained. It Is impossible for mo to sot down every particular of 
this glorious day. Tho hearer of this, an officer of distinguished 
merit, nnd who 1ms greatly contributed to tho hnppy success of this 
day, will give your Majesty an exact account of it. I lmvo tho 
honour to rceammond him to your Majesty's Royal favour. (Dated) 
Upon tho field of Kirk Denkun (?), not far from tho Hillock, tho lGth 
July 1701, at 11 o'clock in tho forenoon. — Ferdinand, Duko of Bruns- 
wick nnd Luxonburg.' As n proof of His Royal Master's entire appro- 
bation of his services in Germany, ho rccoivcd a purso of a thousand 
pounds, wns made Major Commnndnnt of a Battalion when little moro 
thnn of ago. Ho wns made Lieutenant-Colonel in 1702, Colonol nnd 
Brigadier-Goncral in India in March 1770. Honourable, candid, just, 
nud sincere, his conduct throughout lifo in his public and private 
capacity refle'ets tho highest honour on his memory; tho very essential 
advantages which the Company hero reaped from tho exertion of his 
talents, since lio lias lmd tlio chief coinmnnd of tho troops, nro incon- 
testable proofs of his abilities in his public capacity; in liis privnto 
chnrnclor words would poorly describe tho excellence of his heart. 
Rcploto with virtues, winch did honour to humanity, ho lived loved, 
revered, and respected by liis frionds and acquaintances, and ho fell 
most sincerely and universally regretted and lamented by all dogroos 
‘ of pcoplo. Ho was killed under tho walls of Broach, November 
14 th, 1772,’ ADtnfc 32 years and 8 montlis. With tho deepest sor- 
row for his death, tho smeorost voneration, regard, nnd attachment 
to his memory, the above is inscribed by liis Aide-do-Camp nud 
Secretary. 

(Signod).- Alexander Maclellen. 

(Signed) ' John Mackenzie." 


I I’ot lies’ Oriental Memoirs, 11., 111. 
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Chap ter XIV. The ohief places of interest in the suburbs and ’country ‘near 
Places of Interest, ® roa ? b are pntside of the eastern gate on the bank of the river, tie 1 
temple of Bhragu Ruslii, said to bo older than the foundation of tho 
town. The old .temple of Somnfith, near the Jahddeshvar gate, is the 
site 1 of king Bali's ten-horse sacrifice. This is tho Hindus* most 
* sacred burning-ground, , i 


Edwa Italian. 


On a using ground, about a mile to the north of the city, stands 
the mausoleum of Bawa 'Italian or Bdba Rahan, This tomb, which 
is said to have been built'about the end ;of the eleventh century, u 
now rapidly falling into decay. “This -grand mausoleum,” writes 
Mr, Forbes, “ is m the Saracenio or Moorish stylo of architecture, 
where columns and arches form corridors, and support several large 
domes, and smaller cupolas, richly 'ornamented, which cover the 
marble tombs.” 8 *' 


Kr Cliatar. East of Bawa Rahan, and about one and a half miles to the north- 

east of the city, is another old Musalman tomb sacred to Pir Chatar. 
This shrine was formerly famous for a miraculous cistern of water. 


1 On this spot, it is said, BalirAj performed tire ceremony of a ton-torso sacrifice, and 
gained so mucli merit that the gods feared he would take from them the whole of the 
universe. To prevent this, tho deity appeared in the form of WArnan, a BrAliman 
dwarf, and asked the king for as much land as he conld stop across -in three and a 
half paces. The king granted his wish, and tho god, with his first paoe, included tho 
wholo earth ; with his second the sky ; and with his third the parte under the earth. 
There remained, therefore, tho half pace unprovided for. For this deficiency BalirAj 
offered his head as forfeit. WAman placed his foot upon BalirAj ’s head, and drove him 
nndor the grtrand. BalirAj pleaded his former merit, and prayed the god to grant him 
some favour. .IVAman, accordingly, promised that when India's term of rnlo should 
corns to on end BalirAj should succeed him. WAman further ngreed to come and stay 
with BalirAj for four months in each year— the season of the rains— fromA'shAd Shud 
11th to KArtak Shud 10th. During these months, therefore, Hindus perform no 
marriage or thread ceremonies. The place where BalirAj is said to have been forced 
beneath the ground is not marked by any special temple or shrine. On two days in 
each month— tho AgiAros 11th day, and on the Somwati.AmAs (when the lost day 
of a month foils on a Monday)— tho spot is considered especially sacred. 

, a Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, If., 252. . Tlio following ia tho story of the saint, 
whoso life the building and fair commemorate : “ In tho year 1078 of the Christian 
era, and 492 of the Muhammadan Hijra, while the government of tho Hindu kings 
remained undisturbed in this part of HindustAn, n MusalmAn saint, called BAwa 
Rahan, camo into the Broach country from BagdAd, accompanied by a number of 
/alirt and dervisa to convert the HinduB to IslAm, But the saint, like many other 
Muhammadan champions, not trusting to the persuasive powers of eloquence, drew 
the sword of intolorant seal to increase the number of true believers, nhd caused 
such disturbances in the province that the r.ljs of Broach sent his son RAikaran to 
oppose him with a considerable force. BAwa Unban, not thinking it prudent to con- 
tend with so powcrfnlan antagonist, entered into a treaty, with the young prince, 
and in a few days converted him to the tenets of the.KorAn/imd gave him the name 
of Ilalek Muhammad. By their united endeavours tho princoss Bhaga, the rAja’s 
daughter, embraced tho new religion, and many other Hindus, following tho example 
of the royal converts, left the ahnne of Brahma, and became disciples of BAwa Italian. 
But ns the most pure and peaceable of all religions has ’been too often perverted to 
tho most cruel purposes, when ambition, interest, or misguided zeal luvs-o spread thoic, 

S ornicious effects, so it was with these Mnliommadans ; for tho pnneo of Broach, 
ngotting ovoiy moral and filial, duty, _took up arms against h» father, and was 
killed in on engagement on tho site of tho present tomb, where the bodies of himself 
Ids sister, and a number of converts, who foil in the action, were interred. Soon after 
this catastropho Bawa Rahan mado ina peace with the king, and, on his death, was 
Juried on tlio eacrCd mount, 11 
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■rchielj, though or no great size, only fivo foot long by two foot wide, 
remained always full to tlio brim, howevor much water was taken 
from it. Soveral olophauts, it is said,' woro Qnco brought to drain 
tlio cistern dry, but to no purpose. ° 


Chapter XIV. 
Places oflnterest. 
Bkoacii. 


In tlio western suburb, noartlio village of Vojalpor, are two tombs. Tombs. 
One ol them is tuo tomb of Captain William Sornpio, "who was killed 
at tlio seigo of;Bronch in-1800. The tomb is of brick, strongly built. 

In longtb it is^^ix foot sovon inches, -in breadth seven feot two 
inches, and in height throe feet eight inches The inscription iB as 
follows: — 

* l _ * • 


" •' ■ Ben oath this stone 

\ * ,J nre deposited the remains of 
Captain tVillinm Sempie, 
of Her Majesty's 8Ctli Regiment, 
- who was killed by a 
cannon shot 
at tho niece of 
Broach 

on tho 2hth of August 

tm. 

Universally and most sincDrelj 
regretted by his 
brother officers. 


Tlio other tomb is in a Eohara’s garden, behind tlio Idgn. It is 
erected to a Portuguese officer, who would also BO om to have taken 
a part in the siege of Broach in 1803. Over the gravo is a small 
marble slab with tho following inscription : — 


Monsieur Francois Montroanx, 
Cnpitiio o Comandanto do bun, 
Purtiilo do Pcssna Empuncm, 
Filho do Agostin. 

Ho Bossni Montriaux Mnhor f ui Bipul. 
tado Emos 11 do Octobro 1803,* 


About a milo west of tlio villago of Vcjalpor org a iow rather largo 
and massive tombs, raised to members of tho Butch factory, These 
monuments benr dates ranging from 1054 to 1(70. 

Beyond tlio Dutch tombs aro tho Pursi towers of siloneo. Of Towcrt of silracei 
llioso there are flvo, — fear old and disused, and the fifth lately built 
by a rich Pirsi merchant of Bombay. 

A survey of tho city of Broach was in I860 undertaken with tho City surrey, 
view of determining what lands bolongod to private individuals ond 
what were tho property of tho state. Tho foliovring statement shows 
in detail tho distribution of tho lands contained within the muni- 
cipal limits 


i Translation.— Mr. Francis Montrcaur, Captain and Commander of tbo battalion 
of the Pcahwa in l’ooua, son of Agostin Bosaut Montnaux, Major, was buried hero, 
14tU 0 1. toiler 1803. 
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PJftCOBoflntorcst* 

i 

BROACH, Total area su t m 

vejed. 

V 

Prirato land. 

Government Land. * 

Building aUca, 
Ac. 

Lands paying 
summary settle 
ment. 

Official 

Government and 
Railway buildings. 

Oocnpfcd or 
assigned land. 

Vncant^jdl 

or I 

Sq. yds. 

6,218,307 

Sq. y&s. 

1,163,015 

Sq. ya», 

1,000,070 

Sq, 

12^,903 

Sq. J >4t 

2,C32,9S7 

Sq. yh>. * 

ioMoy 


Municipality. 


DehEoa'M. 


Dnrej. 


This survey, begun on. the 1st February 1866, was completed, 
on tlio'lotb Octobor 1874, at a total cost of £10,784 (Rs. 1,07,840), 
of which £5,711 8». (Rs. 57,114) wore paid by the 
£5,072 3 2#. (Rs. 50,726) by tho Broach municipality. .The profits from 
tho levy of title-deed fees and the value of the Qj^ft^a nd recl aimed 
from private possession up to 1 5th February 1 1 to- 
gothor to £15,883 4s. (Rs. 1,53,832), showing a balance' m ‘fovout of- 
tho survey operations of £4,599 4s. (Rs. 45,992). 

In tho year 1852 a municipality was established at Broach, includ- 
ing tho suburbs, ns weU as -the portions of the city lying .wiftaMfire' : 
lino of tho walls. The total income of the 'mmucipidifiyi' 1 terounted" : 
in 1875 to £7,689 4s. (Rs. 76,892), and the expenditure during the 
same year to £5,820 6s. (Rs. 53,203), The incidence of taxation was 
4s. 1 id. (Rs. 2-1-2) per head of the population. Tho chief works 
carried out by tho municipal authorities havo been the high level- 
road running from the railway station at the north-east of the town, 
westwards, to the river hank, abont half a mile beyond the village of 
Veialpor, ft distance of about two miles. This road, which wns con- 
structed at a cost of £8,300 (Rs. 83,0.00), was completed in tho 
year 1 869, and has proved of much service to the cotton trade. Tim 
other large works on which municipal fttnds havo beenspont, ate the" 1 
TCiAnrmrn. slope, the main entrance to the fort on thsnfath side, and 
itho Katnppor road between tbe village of Vejalpor and the fort. A 
municipal market, containing 288 stalls, has also been established in 
Katappor. The chief streets are watered anddighted^fe^erosino' 
dire-engines rto distributed over five fifawems. For 
^■HP^5virpo8RS twelve public latrines have been established.. The 
Bmking-'Water of tbe inhabitants of tho intra-mural parts of the town 
Ts almost all taken from the Narbada. There are but few weUs in this 
part of the city, and few bouse cisterns for the storage of rain water. 

Delieg&'m, on the left bonk of the Mahi,' about a mile from .the . 
mouth of the river, contains 691 houses and a population, of 2,331 
souls. Pehegdm is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akburi ns .one of the- 
ports of Broach. The average annual vfdue of trade of the port of 
Dehegdm for five years ending 1871-79 is retumed v at £5,135 (Rs. - 
51,850) of export and £8,972 (Rs. 89,720) °f import.' • 

Dehej, on the right bank of the Narbada, about three miles 
from the river and twenty-six miles west of Broach/ contains 618 
houses and a population of 2,092 souls. Dehej was the chief town 
of a gra nil revendc division of twelve villages that came under British 
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rule in 1780. It was restored to the ITnrdthds in 1783, and in 1817, 
under tlie terms of the treaty of Poona, was again recovered by the 
English. The port of Dehej, opening from the Gulf of Cambay on 
jibe west of the town, though convenient of. approach, does not admit 
HHtof more than 531 tons (150 hhdndis) burden. Dehej is men- 
tioned in the" Ain-i-Akbari as one of the ports of the Broach district, 
but for many years its trade has become very small. In 1804 the 
port was closed,, and opened again in 1819. The average annual 
value of trade at the port of Dehej for five years ending 1871-72 is 
'Spurned at £6,774 (its. 67,740) of export and £53 (Rs. 530) of 
import. - v 


. Devjagan, a place' of Hindn pilgrimage in the Jambusar sub- 
division about three-fourths of a mile distant from the village of JSTdra, 
at the month of the Dhddhar river. This village contains 800 houses 
and 1,200 inhabitants.- ‘-/Thera are no special municipal arrangements 
in the fair. The fair lasts one day, and is held 

• twilfe a yetWJ m November (Kirtak Shad 15) and April ( Chaitra Shud 
1 5) . About 2,000 people are estimated to attend on eacb occasion. It 
is not connected with any course of pilgrimages. There are rest- 
houses, for a few of the visitors only, and, being near the sea, the 
,-BnppepfJ^f dejuking water at Devjagan is defective. TPhat there is, 
is dravm^frfon wells' situated in the villages near the place of pil- 
grimage. At Devjagan the temple is enclosed by a wall measuring 
eighty feet from north to south, and 100 feet from east to west. It 
consists of one room, about twenty-five feet by eighteen. The 
^temple holds land free of rent 1,561 1 acres in area, ana assessed at 
£34 7s. (Rs. 343-8). The fairs at Devjagan have, as far as is known, 
been free from any outbrenk of cholera. 


Gajera, on the north-eastern frontier of the Broach district, 
about six miles north-east of Jambusar, contains (1874) 1,349 houses 
with a population of 4,037 souls. In 1 788 Gajera, then protected by 
a wall, was described as ‘the first town in these districts for elegant 
houses and magnificent buildings.' 1 In 1849 the place contained 
1,175 houses, of which 329 were deserted, and a population or 3,054 
souls. At time the walls had already been allowed to fall into 
decay, thougn tho memory of attacks of freebooters 'Wab 
in the people’s minds.* 

G-andha'r, on the left hank of tho Dhddhar river, about four miles 
and a half from the Gnlf of Cambay, though now a village of only 240 
houses, with a population of 810 souls, is said at one time to have been 
a maritime city of’some consequence. This is perhaps the Kandhdr 
on the Gnlf of Cambay, said to have been attacked by the Musal 
in one of their early expeditions against Western India. whe 
femnle 'bod,<V was destroyed, and a mosque built in its place. At the 
£ft the sixteenth century Gandhar (Kandhdr) is mentionedas one 


i Hovi’a Tows, 91. 

s jir, BicbaVdson’s report, dated February 2, lw- 
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of tlio ports connected with tlio omporinm of Broach. 1 
Bflinc timo (I54G) tlio city was taken without uny resistance, and de-’’ 
Btroyed by the Portuguese in ono of tlicir pillaging expeditions along 
tlio shores of tlio Gulf of Cambay.* After tho destruction oftho 
town by tho Portuguese, tho peoplo of Gnndhdr nro said to Imre 
gone nnd settled at Jnmbnsnr. According to a local legend the raja 
of Gnndhdr, by bis devotion to tho worship of the bqx, gained a pro- 
mise that, if ho ever stood in need of help, tho sen -god wonld come to 
his assistance. Aftor soino lime the king, wishing; to test whether 
tho god would keep to his promise, called npon hna||||gmne. The- 
god appeared, hut, enraged with tho Icing’s want of faHiJ^Wil* mighty 
flood, which overflowed tho whole city. Towards tlio end of the 
oighteonth century tho place was plundered nnd Burnt by pirates front 
near Cambay, and in 1790 tlio lands were overflowed by n very high 
tide. Owing to the fniluro of tho rains in tho llcxt season, tho salt 
was not washed out, nnd, sinking into tho land, did it lasting harm. 
When surveyed in 1820 tlio village lands were been 
uncultivated for fifty years. 8 At tho town itself eiCThted-MTitaiids • . 
of brick and stono, ns well as innumerable foundations excavated for 
building material, or in tho hope of finding trensnre, were found 
scattered over a space three miles in circumference. Romnins o£ 
former prosperity wore also noticed in noble tanks at the neighbour- 
ing villngo of Koswfin, as well ns of a stono bridgo nnd rich tornlm 
of Clinnchwfil. At Gandliitr and in its neighbourhood salt was for- 
merly manufactured, bnt tlio snlt-pans Imvo been closed since 18G8. 
As far back as 1820 trodo had almost entirely deserted tho port *>£ 
Gnndlifir. During the eleven years beforo the territory came into ' 
tho possession of tho British, only six vessels had, on np -average, in 
each year visited tho port. The average yearly amount ofUrJustoms 
for tho same period was £05 18s. (Rs. G59). 

Gangwais a place of Hindu pilgrimage in tho Jnmbusar sab-, 
division, about ono and a half miles distant IvQipjl\o, village ‘of 
Dohegfim. • Tlioro are no specinl municipal arrangomonfs in connection 
with this fair. Tlio idols have no specified names. As tho sea in 
this place is hold sacred, pilgrims do not batho init, but.mako use of 
the- water -of -moils. Tlio fair, like that at Devjngan, lasts one day, 
,ttnd is hold twice a year, in November (Kdrtak Shad 15) and April 
(Chaitra Sliud 15). About 2,000 people nro estimated to attend on 
each occasion. It is not connected with any course of pilgrimngos. 
There are rest-houses for only a few of tho visitors ; bnt the water- 
Bupply from wells is said to bo sufficient. At Gnngwa the templo 
is enclosed by a wall measuring 200 feet from north to south, and 
150 from oast to west. The building consists ; of ono room, twenty 
feet by fifteen. The temple of Gnngwa holds land free of rent 



i Gladwin’s Ain-i-Akbari, II., GO (1G96). ; 

a * Many rich clothes wore captured, ns in Gandhir tho .most beautiful doth of 
Cambay is made.’— DccadaB Do Couto, V., 205. 

» Colonel ■Williams’s Memoir, IT.— Also Remark Book of Survey Officers 
1820, Broach record-room. . . o to 
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'lOGJJ acres in area, and nssossed at £32 Grf. (Es. 3204). Ho out- 
break of cholera is recorded here. 

*r 

-ATa'nsot, north lat. 21°32', cast long,. 72° 50'. Ahout fourmiles 
from tho left bank of tho Narbada, and about fifteen miles south- 
west of Broach, contains (1874) 1,322 lionses and a population of 
4,102 sonis. '^Tdiisot, which was formerly tho ohiof town of'tlio 
sub-division of Hint name, was first brought under British rule. in 
1775, was given bgekto the Pcshwa in 1783, and was again restored 
to the Briti9li,ji[r*1803 nndor tho terms of the treaty of Basseiu. 
Tho seat^fllnniVeli'pciidcnt rovonuo officer till 1 860, Hiinsot was in 
that year, for fiscal pnsposes, rnado.a part of tlio Anklcswnr sub- 
division. In tho end of tho sixteenth century there was a park near 
Hiinsot, abounding with deer and otlior gnmo, eight kos (twolvo 
miles) long and four kos (six miles) broad, perfectly level, and covered 
with verdure. 1 As Bio chief town of tho subordinate division Hiinsot 
contains of a mdliiilkavi, a post oilicc, and a dispensary. 

Jambusar, in north lat. 22° 6' and east long. 73° 3', covering 
an area of about two miles, contained in 1872 a population of 
14,924 inhabitants. Tho town is situated about five miles north of 
tho Dhtfdbnr river on a slight elevation. The soil in tho neighbour- 
hood is of tho light, yoraf, variety, and tho town is snntjnnded by 
groves of rich and well-grown trees. To the north of the town is a 
fake of considerable sire sacred to Ndgeshwar, or tho snake-god 
with richly-wooded hanks, and in tho centre of the water a smaU 
•'■Whind about forty feet in diameter overgrown with mango and 
other trees. Formerly the town was protected by a wall bmlt partly 
of brick nnH'poTlly of mud. But ns early ns 1849 tho wall was in 
ruins -tikd now the traces of it Lave nhnoBt entirely disappeared. 

In the town is a strong Duma, or nntive-buUt |<>rt|Oredcd by Mr. 
Callender wbon Jambusar was held by tho British from 1772 to 
■J?33. This fort furnishes accommodation for the treasury, the crnl 
' courts, and^theV government offices. Tho honsM.ofwhichthoo 
4 275 in all— including 2,090 of tho first, 1,360 of the second, 

and 223 of tho third clnss-aro well hailt, and some of thorn are large 
and lofty. V.* " 

Tambusar. which is said to have boon a place o trade from; 

randluir, tho alliance bctwcc „ British by the government 
ft „ end, Jambusar tho Peshwa of a sum of 

ntl oOn ri ^°^0 000 ) Arr s mou 7 ey was not paid, Jambusar 

asAVgs « a . ft t ssma 

over to tbo British. 
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Sinco it first enmo under Britisli rule, the importance of Jambli- 
sar as a contro of trado would scorn, on the whole, to have fallen 
off.. In 1777 Mr. Callondcr, at that timo collector of Jnmbnsar,, 
estimated its population at from twonty to twonty-five thousand 
souls, hut this was only a rough calculation, as no special enumera- 
tion had then been mado. ' In 1788 Dr. Hovd described the streets 
ns containing ‘ elegant houses, some no less than three stories high, 
nnd very neat in regard to cleanliness.’ Indigo was then one of 
the chief articles of trade. 1 In 1817 the survey officers found that 
the town contained 3,658 houses and a population of 10,474 sods. 
Of tlio population threo-fonrtlis were said to ho Hindus and tho 
remainder Musnlmdns. Of the Hindus, Brahmans numbered 1,278 ; 
Kanbis nnd Xdchhius (markot-gardonors), 1,826 ; and Wnnids, ‘ the 
most numerous, wealthy, and apparently flourishing’ clnss of tho inha- 
bitants, 2,560. The Wanias were at that time the conductors of, 
and agents for, the extensive trado carried on with the interior parts 
of the country through the port of Tnnkfiri. Tho town was then 
(1817) said to ho compact nnd well built, tho population apparently- 
wanting for space. In 1849 the population was returned at 12,051 
souls, and the town was said to contain 3,460 houses, 2,365 of the 
better and 1,095 of tho inferior sort. Though the population would 
seom since 1817 to have increased, n considerable number of the houses 
wero said to he deserted.® The consus returns of 1872 showed a 
total population of 14,924 souls, of whom 12,052, or 80‘74 per cent; 
wero Hindus ; 2,841, or 19‘03 per cent, Musalmans ; and tliirty-ono 
belonged to other classos, of whom four were Christians. 

In former times when Tankdri, ten miles south-west of Jamhusar, 
was a port of but little less consequence than Broach, Jomhusar 
was a town of considerable trado. Of late years, since the open- 
ing of the rnilwny (1861), the traffic by sea at Tankdri has much 
fallen off, the returns showing an estimated value of the goods 
exportod and imported in 1874 of £163,888 (Rs. 16,38,880) as com- 
pared with £700,914 (Rs. TO, 09,140), the .corresponding average 
yearly estimate between 1837 and 1847. On the other hand, Jam- 
busar is only eighteen miles distant from tho Pdlej „ station on tho 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India railway, and ns roads have re- 
cently been made connecting J ambusar both with Palej and Broach 
(twenty-s'even miles), a traffic by land has to some extent token tho 
place of the old sea trade. The chief industries of the town aro 
connected with the export'of raw cotton. The exports in a half- 
pressed state, during the past five years, have on on average amount- 
ed to 14,963 bales (2,672 tons). 3 In preparing this, cotton three 
ginning-factories were employed in 1874. Besides the trade in 
cotton, tanning and the manufacture of leather and calico-printing 
are carried on to a small extent, and there are also manufactures of 
ivory, armlets, and toys. ! 


J Hovi'S Tours, 91. - - 

3 Mr. Davies’ Statistical Account, 1849. 

3 This includes the quantity ol cotton £iom places other thsn J ambusar booked 
from the same station (riUej). 
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The tank and tie fort are tie chief places of interest at Jambnsar. 
About a mile north of the town is a largo religious building 
oalled the A'cMrji’s bcthak, the residence of the preceptor of the 
walabhdchari sect. The government buildings in Jambnsar are the 
offices of the mdmlatdar and the chief constable, the subordinate 
judge’s court, the municipal and post offices, and a dispensary. Of 
charitablo institutions, besides the dispensary, is one almshouse, 
saddwarat , where beggars are daily fed, and three rest-houses, 
dharamshdlas. The chief traders of the town are associated together 
in a mdhajan, with the view of settling questions of trade and carry- 
ing out certain charitable objects. 

A municipality was established at Jambusar in 1856. Tho income 
derived from octroi dues, a toll and wheel-tax, and other miscellane- 
ous items, amonnted in 1874 to £767 Ids. (Rs. 7,677). The inci- 
dence of taxation was Is. \d. (Hs. 0-8-2) per head of the popula- 
tion. The chief improvements the municipality have carried out 
are the building of a retaining wall at tho Jogeshwar Owfira, and 
paving the Kansara and the Bharnclii slopes. The chief streets are 
watered and lighted with lamps. The water-supply is chiefly from 
tho tank. 


Ka'nwa, is a place of Hindu pilgrimage in the Jambnsar sub- 
division, at a village of the same same, containing 2,634 inhabitants. 
.There are no special municipal arrangements in connection with the 
fair. The objects of worship at Kanwa are the wooden shoes, 
pddulia, of a saint by name Kaldndasji. ^ The fair lasts three days, 
and is held once a year, in October (A'soShud 15). About 3,000 
people aro estimnted to attend on the occasion. It is not connected 
with any course of pilgrimages. There ore rest-housosfor a very fow 
of the visitors only ; the supply of water from wells situated in the 
neighbouring villages is said to be sufficient. The water of a well 
'at Kfinwa is held to act as a cure in Cases of snake-bite and hydro- 
' phobia. At KAnwo the temple is enclosed by a wall measuring 223 
feet from north to south and 234 from east to west. The building 
consists of one room sixteen feet by fifteen, with a door six feet by 
three. This temple holds no land, nor does it receivo any cash 
allowance. No outbreak of cholera is recorded in connection with 
the Kdnwa fair. 


Karod, is a place of Hindu pilgrimage in the Broach sub-division 
on the right bank of the Narbada, about half way between tho town 
. of Broach and Sukaltirtb. The site of the fair is a very small ham- 
let, with only fifteen houses and a population of forty-four souls. The 
ceremonies, which occur once in every twenty years when Waishakh 
fAnril-May) happens to be the intercalary month, are in honour of 
Wha dev. under the name of Kotoshwar or Kotilmgeshwar, and lost 
for a whole month. Mr. Williams, in his Memo* on Broach men 
tions that one of the periodical gatherings took placo 1 in 1812. In 


Had at Karod a tax was levied on akope. -Dames oi 1812, Vol. 78, Cl )• 
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Chapter XIV. that year tlio total number of visitors was estimated at 200,000, and 
Places of Interest, , 0 ordor and good conduct is said to lxavo been maintained 

by* tho crowd. In 18G0, tlie last occasion of the fair* people began to 
Kaiiod. -collect on tbe 13tli April, and all was not over till the 11th May; 

tho greatest attendance at any one timo was estimated at 100,000, 
and tho ‘total throughout tho wholo month at 500,000. Along 
tho bank of tlio river tho shops and temporary resting-sheds were 
arranged in threo rows, about 1 50 yards apart, and nearly a mile in 
long th. A temporary hospital was orocted, and the services of a 
second .class hospital assistant and a medical pupil wero ongaged. 
Those precautions wore not unnecessary. Cholera broke out on tho 
25th April, and thirty -four cases occurred, of which nineteen proved 
fatal. [Besides this, in tho villages near tho sito of tho foir, there 
wore ninety-four seizures and thirty-three deaths. 1 As at Bhddbliut 
tlio coromonics at Karod are special, and the visitors, when they have 
finished them, return to their homes. During tho timo of the fair 
tho pilgrims livo in sheds and tomporniy Luts. The Narbada flows 
close by tho sito of tho fair. But as tho gathering tokos place in tho ' 
Lot wentlier, and bolow tho limit of the tide, fresh water is Lard to 
find. During tho last fair tho peoplo wero forced to dig pits near 
the honk of tho river, 'and much inconvenience is said to Lave Leon 
felt. There is a temple at Karod consisting of one chamber about 
cloven feet square, and entered by a door Cvo feet two inches high, 
and threo foot threo inches wide. The Karod temple holds about 
half an aero of land, assessed at 7s. (Rs. 3-8), and receives from the 
stato n yearly cash allowance of 7s. Gd. (Rs. 3-12). 

KVw. . Ka'vi, a- place of Jain, Shravalc, pilgrimago in the Jambusar 
Bub-division, on tlie loft bank of the Mahi rivor, was formerly a town 
of some importance. It is now a village with 1,500 houses and a 
pop ula tion of 4,500 souls. In addition to the remnins of old buildings 
there are two temples of comparatively recent date. They aro said 
to have been erected by merchants of Cambny in hononr of two 
marriages; ono of them is called, after tho m'other-in-low, s&sti, and 
the other, after tho daughter-in-law, vahit. The inner chamber of 
tbe mother-in-law's temple is twelve feet square and twenty-five feet 
Jrigh: ■Ttfri'S entered by a door seven feet high and four feet wide. 
iRio daughter-in-law's temple has a chamber fourteen feet by twelve 
and forty feet high. It has a door about six feet high" and three 
and a half feet wide. Both of these buildings are surrounded by 
walls. There is no special day for visiting Kdvi. Jain pilgrims, 
sometimes singly, sometimes in bands of from fifty to 200, pass 
through Kdvi generally on their way to Pdlitdna, Girndr, and Gogo. 
The Kdvi temples receive no grant from government. They are 
managed by tlie Jain community. The re venues, are kept by a 
banker in Jambusar, who meets any charge that may be required, 
for repairs. The stoiy about the origin of the two temples at Kdvi,' 
is, that tho mother-in-law of a rich Cambay merchant. built the first 
temple* When finished, she went with her daughter to see it. But 


1 .Collector's report No. 822 of 186 % . 
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fcho property of tlic god, and expenses connected witli the management 
of tlio temple liavo to bo mot from thoso offerings. Tho surplus is kept 
by tlio ministers for their own uso. Those men also increase thoir 
incomes by providing accommodation nnd food for tho pilgrims, for 
which they receivo special paymonts. During tho time of tlio fair Borne 
of tho pilgrims live in the houses of tho villagers, nnd others in touts 
nnd temporary sheds in tho dry bod of the river. There is a plentiful 
supply of water from tlio Narbada. No outbreak of cholera is known 
to havo taken plncc nt Suknltirth daring tho colobration of tho fair. 
Tho fair of 1874 began on tlio 21st, nnd ended on 24th November; 
nbout 25,000 pcoplo attended. As a rulo, tho liigh-casto nnd well- 
to-do Hindu visitors live in Brdhranns’ housos in tho village; their 
hosts generally supply thorn with bods and cooking-pots, receiving 
prosonts in return. Tho poorer pilgrims encamp in tho sandy bed 
of tho Narbada, some under temporary sheds, nnd others on the open 
ground. Besides Hindus, Prtrsis nnd Mnsnlmdns nlso attend tho 
fair, not from any religious fooling, but simply for plcasuro and amuse- 
ment, or curiosity. During tho fair 475 shops were opened, of 
which thirty-nine wore for tho sale of copper vessels. The -ground 
rent realized from tho owners of theso shops, at the rate of from'Cd. 
to 2s. (annas four to one rupeo) por shop, amounted to £21 18s. 
(Rs. 219). 1 

Tho following is tho account of tho discovory of Suknltirth. In 
former times, says tho legend, men woro nwaro that somewhere on 
earth was a spot holy enough to purify from all sin. But whore this 
placo was to bo fonnd, nono, oven tho wisest, could tell. It happen- 
ed that a certain king of TJjain, Ohnnakya by name, grow old, nnd, 
thinking over tho ovil of his lifo, longed to find oufr this Snknltirtli, 
or purifying spot. To draw out thoir socretfrom tho gods, tho king 
told the crows, whoso foathers were at that time wliito, nnd who. 
alone of birds had leavo to enter tho realms of the gods, to fly to 
Yam, tho rulor of tho informal regions, and to toll him that king 
Chilnakya was dead. Tho crows were thon to listen to tho plans 
of tho god Yam for the treatment of -the king’s sgul,-nnd were to try 
and learn, from what was said, where the wished-for Suknltirth was 
to ho found. 3?r<?m what tho birds heard they were able, on thoir 
return, to tell the king to start down tho stream of tho Narbada in a 
black-sailed boat, and that when the blackness left his sail nnd it 
.became white, ho might know that ho had reached tho Suknltirth. 
The king obeyed .tho words of tho crows. After passing down with 
tho stream for several days, looking in vain for a change in tho colour 
of his sail, on a sudden it flashed white in liis eyes, nnd ho knew 
that his joumoy was over. Leaving his boat, he went on shore, 
bathed, and was purified. Yam, however, hearing of the deception 
practised upon him, was angry, nnd forbidding the crows to appear 
again in the realms of tho gods, the guilt of king Chdnakya, cleav- 
ing to the deceitful birds, tarnished their plumage with stains, from 
which, till this day, they have failed to free themselvos. There is 
more than one instance in ancient history of men in high position 


1 Report of Mr. Chunilil V., district deputy collector, No. 3 of 1875. 
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Aboriginal tillage: Sarnt, G2. "* 

Aboriginal tribes: Surat, atrongth, Si i settlements, 
104 ; position and condition as (1) landholders, 
(2) independent .labourers, and (3) hereditary scr- 
yaqtfc.'lOS-'^X) t Broach, 'strength and condition, 

* 87 S. 

Acquisition of district : Surat, 154, 211, 212,* 

• Broach, «3-4K.^_, 

Administration oflholand: Surat, 212-220 ; Broach', 
•478-497. 

Administrative sub-divisions: Surat, 1; Broach, 
337. 

Administrative changes : Swat, 213, 228 ; Broach, 
478-479. 

Advances of grain: ftorat, 19G ; Broach, 451. 

Ago, population 'according to ; Surat, 50 ; Broach, 

\m 

Agrarian crimes : Surat, 202. 

Agriculture s Surat, 59-68 ; Broach, 389-409. 

Agricultural population : Surat, 52, 59, G7, 192 ; 
Broach, 372, 3S9. 

Agricultural stock : Surat, G2 ; Broach, 3G9. 

Ahmad Chalobi, merchant of Surat (1730-1736), 112. 

Akbar takes Surat in 1573, 72, 

Alluvium : Surat, 31. 

Arabika river, 2G. 

A 'mod suit-division of Broach : Boundary i area ; 
aspect ; climnto j water-supply j soil j assessment ; 
resources; occupancy; value ofland; produce; j 
population ; and public health, 537, C3S. 

A'mod town, 549. 

Animals : Surat, 43, 44; Broach, 357-359. 

Ankleswar sub-division of Broach Details same as 
tboso of A'mod, 545-548. 

Anklcswnr town, 549. 

Area of district : Surat, 1, GO ; Broach, 337, 389. 

Area under cultivation : Sur.it, G3, 64 j Broach, 390. 

Articles of Dutch trado in Surat, 10G, 107. 

Articles of English trado in Surat, 115 

AitUans, number and condition of . Surat; 53, 191 ; 
Broach, 37 1, 441, 450, 


Aspect of district : Surat, 3 ; Broach, 338. 

Assessed taxes, realizations from: Surat, 241; 
Broach, GIG. 

Associations : Surat, 259 ; Broach, 530. 
AOidrUh—Sct Surat AtMvisi. 

Autauga rirtsf, 27.-* ' 

Austrians in Surat (1707-1733), 110, 


Balance sheet : Surat, 23S-245 J Broach, 513-519. 
BalsAr sub-division of Surat : Details samo as thaso 
of A'mod, 2G7-270. 

BalsArtown, 297. 

Bards and actors, number of : Surat, 53 ; Broach, 
374. 

BAfdoli snb-diviaion of Surat : Details samo os tboso 
of A’mod, 278-280. 

BArdoli town, 297. 

BbAdbhut, a placo of pilgrimage in Broach, 550. 
Bhilijildri, or shnrehold villages in Broach, 490. 
Birds.— See Animals. 

Blind, nnmbcr of : Surat, 50 ; Broach, 370. 

BodhAn, a place of pilgrimago in Surat, 298. 
Borrowors, classes of : Surat, 190-199 ; Broach, 450, 
451. 

Boundaries of district : Surat, 1 ; Broach, 337. 
BrAhmans : Surat, 1G0, 247 ; Broach, 372. 

Bridges • Surat, 1G0, 247 J Br6aHv"419. 

Broach district : Description, 337, 338 ; rivers, 339* 
350; geology, 351, 352; climat^y?^...*^ . 
minerals and trees, 355 ; animals, 356-i)G7 rpofm-* 
Intion, 3G8-380 ; village communities, 381-388 ; 
soil, agricultural stock, produce, and aha undor 
cultivation, 3S9-391 ; details of cotton cnltfe- 
tion, 392-403 ; cultivation of food-crops, 401-409 ; 
years of scarcity, 410, 411 ; roads, rest-houses, 
and femes, 412, 413 ; vossols, 413-418 ; railway 
stations and bridges, 410; post and telegraph 
statistics, 420,421 ; trade in ancient times (64-200 
A.n and in the 17-19 centuries), 422, 423; sta- 
tistics of trade by land and sea, 424, 425 ; steam* 
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factories, 426 ; course of Die coll 011 trade, 427-433 ; 
cliicf articles of export nnd impoit, -131-437; 
manufactures, ‘138-410; mfl4P>'M®, exhibition, 
411-443 ; capitalists, banting arrangement*, insur- 
ance, currency, anil bills of exchange 411-11"; 
forms of investment anil classes of monoy-lcndora 
and horrowcm, 418-461 ; rate 3 of interest ami 
indebtedness of tho cultivating classes, 452-45-1 ; 
transfers, sale, value, ami mortgages, of land, 
AW>, \7 n 7\ v'av-Res, price*, nxv\ c*A w«9»- 

eures, 457-103 ; early history, 4GI-4G7 ; Europeans 
and Mnrithits at Broach, -1G3 ! rise of tho nnwiib, 
463; English expeditions ngfl ins t Ilroach, 470 ; 
capturo of Ilroach, 471 ; settlement of nfTairs, 
472; acquisition of ferrilory, 473-475; distur- 
bances, 476, 477 ; ndinini«trnt* vc changes, 478- 
480; land tenures, 481-483 ; history of different 
settlements of Innd-rovomre, -l$4-497 ; administra- 
tion of civil and criminal justice and police, 4 AST" 
600; revenue) and finance, 510 619; fecal funds 
and municipalities, 620-522 ; instruction, libraries, 
newspapers, and associations, 623-530 ; chief dis- 
eases, disncnsnrics, vnccinnti on > cattle disease, 
and vital* statistics. 531-531 ; snb-divisionni ac- 
counts, 633-518; places of iiito rMl , ■ r, K | 660. 
Broach suh-divlsion : Details #»n«s ns those of 
A'mod, 512-511. 

Broach town : Description ; liist°ry ; papulation ; 
trade and manufactures; place® of interest; ad- 
ministrative details, 551-559. 

Brocade, manufacture of, in Surat, 179. 

c 

Calico-printing ; Surat, 179 ; Broach, 441. 

Capital an(l money-lending : Capitalists (.8ur.it, 1 82 ; 
Broach, 444) ; Bonus of investment (SntsV, 3S3 ; 
Broach, 418) ; .Classes of money -lenders and bor- 
rowers (Surat, 185-200 ; Broach.d 10-451) ; Delation 
between debtors and creditor® (Surat, 201, 202 ; 
Broach, 451) ; Bates of interest (Smnt, 203 ; 
Broach, 452). < 

Castes, listj _of, with number® r Surat, 52-55 ; 
Broach, 872-870. 

CatUo : Surat, 48, 62 ; Broaoli, 369, 300. 

Cattlo disease : Surat, 268 ; Broach, 534, 

Census. — See Population. 

Changes in jurisdiction.— 5i e Administrative 
Changes. 

Charitable institutions : Surat, 328 | Broach, 555. 
'■Charters of English, 70. 

Charters of Dutch, 87, 115. 

Charters of Poitugucso, 115. 

Cltikhli sub-iln isinn of Surat . Details same as tboso 
of A'mod, 285-2SS. 

ChrUili town, 298. 


Chordsi sub-division: Details runo os 
A'mod, 271-277- ••}« 

Climate of district ; Surat, 36 ; Breach, 353. 

Cloth, manufacture ol : Surat, 178; Broicli, 438 440. 
Commerce nnd trade.— See Trado and Import 
Exports. e 

Communication, means of ;— See Roads, tee. V 

Condition of tho district at different times : Surat, 

157, 213, 233; Broach, 473,470, 511. 

Cories, -. SavnA, 7ft ; 'SVrecuSn, ■vsmriVw grown, TfSl; 
mode and profits of cultivntion, 393 ; Oovcrnmcnl 
efforts to improve cotton, by improving cuBt 
vation nnd liy preventing adulteration, 391-403; 
course of tho cotton trade (1772-1875), 426-433. 
Conrten’s Company. — See Rival Company. 

Courts, number nnd working of ; Surat, 201, 229, 
331 ; Broach, 409 501. 

Creeks ; Surat, 2S ; Broach, 350. 

Crops : Surat, 63-GG ; Broach, 392-40S, 

Cultivating classes. — See Agricultural Population. 
Cultivators, condition of : Surat, 67, 193; Broach, 
453-455. 

Currency : Surat, 201 ; Broach, 4 IG. 

Customs rates nml revenne el Surat, 80, 82, 92, 
139, 139, • 


D 


Damangaiiga river, 28. 

Dnnisli in Surat, 1 19. 

Date-trees, or Ihajera, number nnd culture of : 

Surat, 39, 40. A 

Date trees, manufacture of Bugar from : Surat, 4K 
Pny-lnl<mirers .— See Labouring Cl.v-sex. £ 

Deaf nnd dumb, number of : Snr.it, 50 ; Broach, 37U 
Dehcg.ltn, a port in Broach, CG0, 

1)0)10), a port m Broach, BBD. 

Density of population : Surat, 2, CO ; Broach, 337, - 
381. 

Depressed castes : Surat, 64 ; Broach, 370. 

Dcmll*, or revenue contractor : Surat, their pon cm 
nnd exactions and relation with Covermnent nnd 
cultivators, 192, 214, 219 ; Broach, 484, 4S5. 
Dovjngnn, a place of pilgrimago in Broach, CGI. 
Dhddhar river, 839. 

DhnramMhls.— 5re Best-houses. * * 

Diseases, prevalent In Surat, 259 ; in Broach, 531. 
DisponBar"** : Snrnt, 2G2 ; Broach, 532. 

Disturbances. — Sec Biots. 

Domest.c animals. — See Animals. 

Dumb.-, v ‘beat amt Puinb. 

Dutch in Br.o. 1 ,'!G!7), 4G8. 

Dutch in Surat. (1G1G), 79; (1618-1658), ;s7 . 
(1665 1700), 106 ; (1707-1733), 115; (1733-1747)’ 
321 } (1759-1SO0), 152. 9 

Dutclt fat tots, li i*a of, in Surat, 107% 
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Affording (a sul-divi-mms, rex, find ngo : Rural, 
43; Itnnc’li, 3G9. 

According li> occupation : Surat, Cl ; Broach, 
* .171. •** 

Acisirding to cthnirM Amt religious divisions i 
Surat, 62-55 ; Broach, 372-379. 

■ Acctmling to tow iw amt Tillages : Surat, EC | 
Broach, ssa 

Able torr.nl nml write i Stint, 230 ; Broach, G23, 
IViHs i Sunt, 171 ; Broach, 4 IS. 

I'ort Uglier, ri-ttlcmonfs of, in Smut (I60S-I65S), 

83 ; (1659-1707), 100 ; (1707*1733), 115; (1769- 

1M»). 153. 

IVt.al statistics*. Sunt, 239 ; Broach, 420. 
I‘rr*iMi’Uli of Hngli'h factorj' in Surat (1C12-1700), 
101. 

Prim : Surat, 207 ; Broach, 439. 

1‘riintc schools : Surat, 210 ; limacli, 523. 

Rul-cs, eiiltiiAtion of : Surat, 03 ; Broach, 300. 
Jhijiils, tramlicr anil races of : Surat, 230, 231 ; 

Broach, 625. 

Puma river, 23, 


R 


Rithiisr, Musalmin pilgrim ship (1014), 77. 

Railway ; length. stations ami traflic: Sural, 103- 
165 ; Rroseli, 410. 

Rain-fall : Surat, 36 ; Broicli, 353. 

Hinder, a town in Sural, 200. 

Rate! of nsvisment.— Sec Land. 

Registration of documents : Sural, 232 , Uroaeli, 

" 602. , 
Relations between creditors and debtors : Sunt, 

201 1 tlmeli, 451. 

Religious licpgari : Surat, 65 ; Broach, 37G. 
Religious divisions of tlio people: Surat, 55 ; Broach, 

Rest-houses : Surat, 1C1 ; Broach, 413. 

Reseauo and expenditure.— <7« Balance Sheet. 
Rice, cultivation of : Surat, 65 ; Broach, 406. 

Riots : Surat, 155-167; Broach, 47G. 477. 

Rival Last Inilia Company in Surat, 85, 
linen. i Surat, 5-23: Broach, 330-319. 

Roads: Surat, 159; Broach, 412. 

Roc Vs : Surat, 32 ; Broach, 331. 

8 


do valno of land. — See Land, 
dt marsh lauds.— Vre Mnnili Reclamations. 
-Li,, number of: Surat, 210; M <*23. 
ta.ports.— tfro Ports. 

Mill* of .fonjira in Surat, 1 59, 117. 

|, m building in Surat, 145. ISO. 
liiaa Ajt pluudercil Surat, 80, 


Hillt goods, mnnnfacture of, in Surat, 170. 

Kir Thomas Boo in Surat, ?a 
Siro of holdings.— 9<r Holdings, 

Siro of a plough of land : Surat, 62j Broach, 390. 
Societies.— See Institutions. 

Soil: Surat, 31-59 ; Broach, 3S9. 

Spangles, or rhdndUr, inannfnctnro of, In Sural, ISO- 
Steam-factories.- — Sir Pnetorics. 

Stone for building purposes ,• Sural, 33. 
Silli-divisional Accounts : Surat, 207-290 ; Broach, 
535-548. 

Sugar, manufacture of.— See Date-trees. 

Sugar-cane, cultivation of : Surat, CG ; Broach, 40S- 
Simtt Aikdnd, 1, 93. 

Surat district : Area, boundaries, aspect and hills, 
MS rivers, 5-23; In tea, geology, 29-35; 
climate, rain-fall, 30-37 ; minerals, tree.*, 38-42 ; 
domestic nml w-ihl nnimnls, birds, fish anil 
(1'hcrirs, 43-40 ; population, 47-55 ; village com* 
mnmtios nml movements of the people, 60-57 ; 
soil, marsh reclamations, agricultural stock, 
aboriginal tillage, field produce, nica under culti- 
vation, irrigation, details of cultivation, and years 
at family, D9 GS ; early history ( 1191-1673 ), 
00-72; under Moglml rulo (1573-1733), 73-115; 
under independent governors (1733-1759), 110- 
127 ; Knglish ascendancy (1759-1870), 128-158; 
roads, bridges, rest-houses, femes, nnd railway, 
landing stages nnd light homes, 1G0-1C5; trado 
by sea nml land and trailers w ith Surat, 106-177 J 
manufscturcs, 177-180 ; msrkcts, or Mlintrdt, 
J8I ; capitalists, forms of investments, and classes 
of money-lenders, 162-180 ; traders, artisans, and 
cultivators, as borrowers, 190-103; aboriginal tribes, 
ns borrowers, 191-200 ; relations between creditors 
anil debtors, 201 ; rates of interest, currency, 
transfers, nnd sale value of land, 202 203 ; rotes of 
wages, prices, nnd weights nnd measures, 200-210 ; 
acquisition of ‘land; admU^Miva granges. and 
condition of district, 2u4W3;.piuJf»iit» , c*actions, 

214 ; rfeulfc’, or rerenuo contractor*’, powers, exac- 
tions, nnd relation with Government and cultiva- 
tors, 216-219; mode of hind settlements at 
different times from tho colnjnoncemcnt of tho 
British rale, 210-226 ; village establishment, 
220 ; administration of civil nnd criminal, justice, 

228 232 ; piracy and polieo statistics, 233 237 1 
revenue nnd finance, 238 215 ; local funds nnd 
municipalities, 216-248; instruction, libraries, 
newspapers, post and telegraph statistics, 210-^ 
200 ; chief da-cascs, dispensaries, vaccination, 
cattlo di -c, and vital statistics, 261-206; 
sub-divisional accounts, 207-290; places of in- • 
threat, 297*331. 

Smut city • Origin of nnrao, 70, 71 ; sacked by' 
Mnsalmilus, 69 ; story of Gopi, tho founder, 70 ; 
thrico burnt by l’ortugucso, 71 , fort built, 71 ; 
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Mnflli.il nilo (157.1.17.1.1) in Surat, 73. 

Mulberry IrcoB.— Sir Trees. 

MulLiM.ilmm.vl All, cause of diilu rbssec in (inrat 
(1729-1733), 110. . . Jij 

Municipalities : Surat, 217 ; Broach, 521. 
Mnailmlns, number, occupation, anil condition of : 
Surat, S3 ; Broach, 376, 377. 7 


K 

Knhlnrttil in Broach Srt Trees. 

K Antra, n place of pilgrimage in Broach, Effii. 
Knrod, <lo. tin. 505. 

KAvi, do. ' do. 500. 

Kim river, C, .119, 

Kolnk river, 27. 


L 

Labouring classes, mimWand condition of ; Surat, 
53, 67, 1U7. 207 j Broach, 375, 451, *152, *153. 
Lakes : Surat, 29. 

Land- 

Mortgages of! Surat, 200 j Broach, .150. 

Revenue : Surat, 23S ; Broach, 515. 

Sale vahio of : Surat, 183,205; Broach, 455. 
Settlements nl different times from the com. 
mcncomcnt of tho Britisli rulo : Surat, 217- 
225; Broach, 481-491. 

Tenures*. Surat, 220 *, Broach, 4S1-4S.1, 

Transfers of : Surat, 205 ; Broach, *153. 

Landing stages: Snrat, 10G ; Broicli, 418. 

Lepers, nninlior of ; Surat, 50 ; Broach, 370. 
Libraries *. Surat, 25S ; Broach, 529. 

Light-houses ; Sural, IG5. 

Liquor and tihli aliops : Surat, 211 ; Broach, 515, 
Local funds : Surat, 21G ; Broach, 520. 


H 

S 

Magistrates, number of : Surat, 232 ; Broach, 502. 
Malii river, .139. • 

Mnjmtnidrs, or accountants of Broach , 485 ,512, 
Mnlcs, proportion 'of, in pojiulattup ! Surat 49 ; 

Broach, -Up. V ‘ ‘ 

MAndvi'*suh-‘d!|r>i(m'>W Surat t Details same ns 
those of 271-273. 

JfAndvf town, 298." 

Manufactures: Surat,' 145, 177-lSO;Broach, 4.13-440. 
Mannfai>t»ri*tg's3lA , C9, nnmbcrnnd condition of: 

Snrat, 52, 179 ; Broach) 373, 410, 411. 
Markets;*)* IMicdrai of Surat, 181. 

Marsh riftlamations : Snrat, GO G1 ; Broach, 393, 
MArwAri .— Sk Villogo Money-lenders, 

Means of communication .— See ItoadB, Railways, kc. 
,M(ctaurcs. — See Weights and Measures. 

Mercantile classes : Surat, 52 ; Brea , 372. 
Mercury, preparations from, ia Surav, lot. 

’ Metal work of Surat, 180. 

-Mindhola river, 25. 

MinondB : Surat, 32, 38 ; Broach, 355. 

Money lenders, classes of ; Surat, 185-189 J 
■ Broach, 449. 


N 

Narbada rivrr : Source, courts, tributaries, islands, , 
tidal section, irrigation, navigation, and sanctity, 
310-315. 

Navigation : Sural, 12, 2G, 27. 

NawAhs of Snrat (1733-1740), 110; (1746-1739), 
122; (17S9-1S0D), 129; (1800-1S7G), 1W. 

KnwAbs of Broach, 4GD,472. 

New English Company in Surat (1700-1707), l#)t 

102 . 

Newspapers! : Surat, 219 ; Broach, 0.101 . 

Nummulitio rocks ; Surat, 30. 

0 - 

Occupations of the pcoplo : Surat, 51, 55 ; Broach, 
371. 

Offences, number of : Snrat, 233, 21G, 217 ; Broach, 
607. 

Oil-seeds, cnltivation nf ; Snrat, G.1 ; Broach, 399. 72 

OlpAd suh-divislon of Surat: Details same as thoi 
of A -mod, 2(17*270. 

OlpAd town, 293. 

P 

I 

Paper, manufacture of: Surat, 179, iSl ; Broach* 
549.' . - r 

PAr river, 27. 

PArdi sub-division of Snrat : Details same ns thoso 
of A'mod,292.29G.' 

PArdi town, 293. 

PAmera hill in Surat, 29S. 

PAreis, number, occupation, andcoudition of : Snrat, , 
55, 112 ; Broach, 378. - . ' 

Pawnbrokers, or Jnwu'iu SMiuhlrfot Snrat, 185. 

Personal servants : Surat, 63 ; Broach, 374. 

Physical features :—See Aspect 

Piracy : Snrat, 234. 

Pir PArdi, a rlaco of pilgrimngo in Broach, 5G7. 

PInguo in Surat (1681-1690)^91, 

Police statistics : Surat, 233-236 ; Broach, 503-506.. 

Population— 

Surat, aooortling to ccnsns of 1322, 1851, and. 
1872, 47 ; Broach, according to census of 1820 
1851, and 1872, 368. 
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Affording to auh.ilivi-'inn*, rex, find ago : Rural, 

43; ftn.veh, 3f!9. 

According In occupation : Sunt, SI ; Broad], 

>* .171. •** 

According to ctlmiral nmt religious ilivirioiti : 
Surat, 52-55 ; Broach, 372-379. 

' Aeemding to town* amt villages : Surat, EC | 
Brooch, 3% 

Able to rend nml write i Sunt, 230) Broach, C23, 
Boris: Surat, 171 ; Brooch, 418. 

1‘ort ugiie*c, rrtllcineiils of, in Surat (IC0S-I65S), 
hi ; (165S-1707), 100; (1707-1*33), IIS; (1769- 
1W»), 1 S3. 

JVtal statistic*: Surat, 239 ; Broach, 420. 
President* of English factory in Surat { tG 12-1700), 
101 . 

Brices : Rural, 207 ; Jlrosch, 439. 

Brit ate schools : Surat, 210 ; Broad:, fi 23. 

J*ul«c*, cullitatlon of : Surat, 63 ; Broach, 390. 
CBupila, immlicr and races of : Surat, 230, 231 ; 

Broach, 620. 

* Bums river, 23. 


R 


/frtJu’isc, Mufdmln pilgrim chip (1014), 77. 

Railway ; length. station* and traffic: Surat, 1G3- 
165 ; Broach, 419. 

Itain-fnll : Surat, 36 ; Broach, 353. 

IMndcr, a town in Surat, 299. 

Bates of nsstaonent .— See Land. 

Registration of documents : Sural, 232 ; Broach, 

" 602. , 
Relation* between creditors and debtors : Sunt, 

201 1 Broach, 451. 

Religious Iwpgan : Surat, 65 ; Broach, 37G. 
Religious divisions of tlio pcoplo: Surat, 05 ; Broach, 

Best-houses : Surat, 1C1 ; Broach, 413. 

Betenoo and expenditure.— Balance Sheet. 
Bice, cultivation of : Surat, 63 ; Breach, 406. 
-Biots : Surat, 155-167; Broach, 476, 477. 

Bival Last India Company in Surat, 85. 

B:tcn.t Surat, 6-23; Breach, 339-319. 
fcovlss Surat, 109; Breach, 412. 

Rocha ; Surat, 32 ; Broach, 351. 
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do value of land. — See Land, 
dt marsh lands.— >3rr ManiU Reclamations. 
-Lis, number of: Surat, 219; Breach, 623. 
tvports.— Are Berts, 
idhi* of Junjira in Surat, 89r 117. 
ip building in Surat, 14C. 180. 
liiaaAjt pluudcrcil Surat, 89. 


Sill: good*, mnnnfarturo of, in Surat, 170. 

Kir Thomas Boo in Surat, ?a 
Sire of holding*.— -Set Holdings. 

Sire of a plough of land : Surat, 62j Broach, 390. 
Societies.— See Institution*. 

Soil: Surat, 31-69 ; Broach, 3S9. 

Spangle*, or rhdndUr, manufacture of, in Sural, 1S0> 
Steam .factories.. — Sir lactone*. 

Stono for building purposes ; Sural, 33. 
Snlwlivislonnl accounts : Surat, 207-290 ; Broach, 
635-648. 

Sugar, mannfactnro of.— See Date-tree*. 

Sugar-cane, cultivation of : Surat, CG ; Broach, 40S- 
Surat A (h d ri <i, 1 , {i 3 . 

Surat district : Area, bonndarics, aspect and hills, 
1-4; river*, 6-23; In tee, geology, 29-35; 
climate, rain-fall, 30-37 ; minerals, tree.*, 38-42 ; 
domestic nnd wild animals, birds, fish and 
fisheries, 43-40 ; population, 47-55 ; village com* 
mnrntios nnd movements of tho people, 66-67 ; 
soil, marsh reclamations, ngricultural stock, 
nhoriginal tillage, field produce, nica under culti- 
vation, Irrigation, details of cultivation, nnd years 
at reueUy, D9 GS ; early history (119I-1S73), 
09-72; under Moghftl rule (1673-1733), 73-116; 
under independent governors (1733-1769), 110- 
127 ; English ascendancy (1769-1870), 128-168; 
roads, bridges, reat-honsca, ferries, and railway, 
landing stages nnd light hourcs, 1G0-1C5; triido 
l>y sea and land nnd traders w itl: Surat, 106-177 J 
manufactures, 177-180 ; markets, or Mlintrdt, 
J81 ; capitalists, forms of investments, and classes 
of money-lenders, 1S2-1S9 ; traders, artirans, and 
cu!tirBtors,as borrowers, 190-103; aboriginal tribes, 
ns borrowers, 191-200 ; relations between creditors 
nml debtors, 201 ; rates of interest, currency, 
transfers, nnd sale value of land, 202 203 ; rotes of 
wages, prices, nnd weights nnd measures, 200-210 ; 
acquisition of 'land; sdmuiUl^ivo granges, and 
condition of district, 211 4*13; .;/nrrffl iff-?’ exactions, 

214 ; rlend !»', or revenuo contractors’, powers, exac- 
tions, nnd relation with Government nnd cultiva- 
tors, 216-219; male of Innd settlements at 
different times from thn cofojoonccmcnt of tho 
British rule, 21G-22G ; village establishment, 
220 ; administration of civil and criminal, justice, 

228 232 ; ptracy and poiico statistics, 233 237 1 
revenue and finance, 238 215 ; local funds nnd 
municipalities, 2IG-248; instruction, libraries, 
newspapers, post and telegraph statistics, 2!0» ( 
2G0 ; chief d'-evses, dispensaries, vaccination, 
cattio i'l -c, and vital statistics, 2G1-2GG; 
rulwlivisionnl aeconnts, 2G7-29G; places of in- • 
(crest, 297-331. 

Snrat city • Origin of nnmo, 70, 71 ; sacked by' 
MnsalmAns, 69; story oIGopi, tho founder, 70; 
thrico burnt by l’ortugueso, 71 , fort built, 71 ; 



